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PREFACE* 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  ill  this  extensive 
and  intelligent  community  there  ha«  not  hitherto  existed  a  work  that 
would  convey  to  the  Public,  and  to  distant  Practitioners  as  well  as  to 
Students  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital Lectures. 

Having  for  a   considerable  time    past   observed    the   gre&f  and 
increasing  inquiries  for  such  information,  in  a  department  of  science 
so  pre-eminently  useful,    we  have  been  induced   to  offer  to  public 
notice  a  work  calculated,  as  we  conceive,  to  supply  in  the  most  ampler 
manner,  whatever  is  valuable  in  these  important  branches  of  know- 
ledge ; — and  as  the  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  the  theory  and* 
practice  of  Surgery,  are  probably  the  best  of  the  kind  delivered  in 
Europe,  we  have  commenced  our  undertaking  with  the  introductory 
Address  of  that   distinguished  professor,   given    in    the    theatre    of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  Wednesday  evening  last.    The  Course  wiff" 
be  rendered  complete  in  subsequent  Numbers. 

In  addition  to  Lectures,  we  purpose  giving  under  the  head.  Medical 
and  Surgical  Intelligence,  a  correct  description  of  all  the  important 
Ceises  that  may  occur,  whether  in  England  or  on  any  part  of  the 
civilized  Continent. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  give  graphic  representations  with  each 
Number,  yet,  we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  the  most  expe- 
rienced surgical  draughtsmen,  as  will  enable  us  occasionally  to  do  so, 
and  in  a  manner,  we  trust,  calculated  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 

The  great  advantages  derivable  from  information  of  this  description, 
will,  we  hope,  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one  in  the  least  degree 
conversant  with  medical  knowledge ;  any  arguments,  therefore,  to  prove 
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these  are  unnecessary,  and  -sve  content  ourselves  by  merely  showing  in 
what  directions  their  utility  will  be  most  active  :  To  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Practitioners  of  this  city,  whose  avocations  prevent  their  per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  hospitals — To  Country  Practitioners,  whose 
remoteness  from  the  head  quarters,  as  it  were,  of  scientific  knowledge, 
leaves  them  almost  without  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  progress — 
To  the  numerous  classes  of  Students,  whether  here  or  in  distant 
universities — To  Colonial  Practitioners — And,  finally,  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  these  realms.  Consequently,  we  shall  exclude  from  our 
pages  the  semibarbarous  phraseology  of  the  Schools,  and  adopt  as  its 
substitute,  plain  English  diction.  In  this  attempt,  we  are  well  aware 
that  Me  shall  be  assailed  by  much  interested  opposition.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  will  fearlessly  discharge  our  duty.  We  hope  the 
age  of  "  Mental  Delusion  "  has  passed,  and  that  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment will  no  longer  be  encouraged.  Indeed,  we  trust  that  mystery 
and  ignorance  will  shortly  be  considered  synonymous.  Ceremonies, 
and  signs,  have  now  lost  their  charms;  hieroglyphics,  and  gilded  ser- 
pents, their  power  to  deceive.  But  for  these,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  imagine  how  it  has  happened  that  medical  and  dietetical 
knowledge,  of  all  others  the  most  calculated  to  benefit  Man,  should 
have  been  by  him  the  most  neglected.  Ke  studies  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  assiduity  the  constitutions  of  his  horses  and  his  dogs, 
and  learns  all  their  peculiarities ;  whilst  of  the  nature  of  his  own 
he  is  wholly  uninformed,  and  equally  unskilled  as  regards  his  infant 
offspring.  i"et,  a  little  reflection  and  application  would  enable  him 
to  avert  from  himself  and  family  half  the  constitutional  disorders  that 
affiict  society  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  his  acquirements 
in  Medical  learning  would  furnish  him  with  a  test  by  which  he  could 
detect  and  expose  the  impositions  of  ignorant  practitioners. 

In  conclusion  —  M'e  respectfully  observe,  that  our  Columns  will 
not  be  restricted  to  Medical  intelligence,  but  on  the  contrary  we 
shall  be  indefatigable  in  our  exertions  to  render  "  The  Lancet  "  a 
complete  Chronicle  of  current  Literature. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES. 


Theatre^  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Wednesday    Evening, 
Oct.  1,  1823. 


At  half-past  Seven  this  Theatre 
was  cro^vded  in  every  part,  by 
upwards  of  four  hundred  Students, 
of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion; in  fact  we  never  before 
witnessed  so  genteel  a  Surgical 
class  :  the  sight  was  most  pleas- 
ing, for  they  all  appeared  gentle- 
mei:  of  cultivated  manners  and 
good  education. 

About  Eight  o'clock,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  arrived,  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause;  when  it  had  ceased, 
this  distinguished  Professor  com- 
menced his  discourse  by  observ- 
ing,— That,  while  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Physician  to  attend 
to  internal  diseases,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Surgeon  to  attend  to  those 
that  are  external ;  to  peribrra  ope- 
rations for  the  removal  of  dis- 
eased parts  ;  and  to  know  how  to 
regulate  the  system  by  the  use  of 
medicine,  when  local  diseases  are 
produced  by  constitutional  de- 
rangement. Surgery  is  usually 
divided  into  the  Principles  and 
Practice.     The  first  are  learned 


from  observations  on  the  livino^ 
when  diseased,  by  dissection  of 
the  dead,  and  by  experiments 
made  on  living  animals.  Our 
deductions  from  these  sources, 
furnish  us  with  the  means  of  know- 
ing a  malady  by  its  symptoms, 
the  alteration  of  structure  in  a 
part  when  diseased,  and  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  Nature  at- 
tempts the  reparative  process, 
both  to  external  and  internal  parts* 
A  man  who  has  seen  much  of 
morbid  preparations,  possesses 
great  advantages ;  but  his  know- 
ledge cannot  be  perfect  unless 
he  has  frequently  seen  the  subject 
under  dissection,  in  which  he  must 
himself  have  assisted.  In  the 
surgical  science  hypothesis  should 
be  entirely  discarded.  And  sound 
theory,  derived  from  actual  ob- 
servations and  experience^  alone 
encouraged.  The  first  is  an  ignis 
fatuus  that  is  sure  to  mislead  j 
the  last  a  polar  star,  a  never  fail- 
ing guide.  Experiments  on  living 
animals  have  been  found  of  the 
greatest  utihty  in  directing  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
Nature  acts  in  the  reparation  of 
injuries,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
lost  parts.  Thus  the  method  she 
would  adopt  in  uniting  a  fracture 
in  the  bone  of  a  dog,  will  shov? 
you  the  manner  in  which  union 
would  happen  in  the  fracture  of  a 
B2 
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bone  in  man ;  the  secretion  of 
ossific  matter  by  the  blood-vessels 
being  in  each  case  precisely  the 
same. 

In  the  practice  of  Surgery, 
there  are  also  many  essential  qua- 
lities requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
Surgeon.  The  first  of  which  is, 
neatness  in  the  application  of  his 
remedies ;  for  awkwardness  in  this 
respect  will  frequently  injure  his 
professional  prospects  —  the  pa- 
tient and  his  friends  will  often 
judge  of  a  man's  skill  by  his 
manner  of  bleeding,  or  from  the 
application  of  a  bandage ;  and  as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed,  *'  the 
hand  spoils  the  head." 

The  next  is,  gentleness  of  man- 
ner; patients  having  a  natural 
dislike  to  operations,  feel  still 
more  uneasy  if  they  discover  any 
thing  in  their  practitioner's  beha- 
viour that  makes  them  apprehend 
rough  treatment. 

Violence,  in  all  cases  bad,  is 
Sd  some  attended  by  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

Some  years  since,  Sir  Astley 
was  invited  by  a  Surgeon  to  see  a 
patient  who  had  a  compound  dis- 
location of  the  ancle  joint :  there 
existed  a  considerable  degree  ol" 
pain  and  inflammation  ;  the 
Surgeon  at  once  suddenly  intro- 
duced a  probe,  raised  some  of  the 


parts  by  it,  and  his  Latin  being 
as  bad  as  his  Surgery,  said,  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  Delenda  est 
Carthago  !  "  Carthage  must 
fall !  "  Thereby  implying  that 
amputation  must  be  performed ;  in- 
deed, from  the  rough  manner  in 
which  he  treated  his  patient,  there 
seemed  no  other  chance  for  the 
poor  fellow's  recovery.  In  this 
case  gentleness  might  have  pre» 
vented  such  an  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance. 

But  the  quality  which  is  consi- 
dered of  the  highest  order  in  sur- 
gical operations,  is  self-possession; 
the  head  must  always  direct  the 
hand,  otherwise  the  operator  is  un- 
fit to  discover  an  effectual  remedy 
for  unforeseen  accidents  that  may 
occur  in  his  practice.  Without  this, 
quality  a  man  may  do  well  enough 
in  ordinary  cases,  but  can  do  little 
on  sudden  emergency;  it  inspires 
confidence,  and  almost  ensures 
success  of  the  operation.  These 
qualities  forward  the  interest  of 
professional  men,  whilst  they  di- 
minish the  sufferings  of  human 
nature.  Patients  generally  form  an 
opinion  of  a  Surgeon's  ability  by 
his  manner :  if  he  be  of  a  dry,  mo- 
rose turn,  he  is  apt  to  alarm  not 
only  the  patient,  but  his  whole 
family ;  whereas,  he  who  speaks 
kindly  to  them,  and  asks  for  par- 
ticular information,  is  supposed  ta 
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have    more  knowledge,   and    re- 
ceives more  respect. 

In  all  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Surgeon,  never  to  advise  an  ope- 
ration, unless  there  is  a  probability 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess :  he  should  here,  as  in  every 
instance,  do  to  others  as  he  would 
have  others  do  unto  him.  Let  it 
be  always  remembered,  that  ope- 
rations cannot  be  safely  under- 
taken by  any  man,  without  his 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  This  is  the  real 
groimdwork  of  all  Surgical  sci- 
ence :  it  has  ever  been  found  that 
half-anatomists,are  bungling  prac- 
titioners ;  ignorance  here,  as  it 
always  does,  gives  confidence 
without  power.  But  it  is  consola- 
tory to  know,  that  the  human  frame 
is  better  understood  at  the  present 
epoch  by  Students,  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago  by  Professors. 
With  us,  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  been  most  rapid  ;  and  it 
has  principally  arisen  from  the 
assiduity  with  which  the  modern 
Surgeons  have  pursued  their  dis- 
secting-room avocations.  A  few 
years  since,  all  operations  were 
attended  w^ith  hazard  ;  those  now 
undertaken  commonly  do  well : 
this  can  only  be  explained  by  our 
increased  information.  An  old 
Surgeon,  now  deceased,  said,  "that 
operations    for  extracting   stones 


from  the  bladder,  put  him  in  mind 
of  sailing    between    Scylla    and 
Charybdis."  Itwas  replied,"  that 
by  not  attempting  them  was  cer- 
tainly  resigning   his   patients    to 
Scylla ! !"    'Tis  true,  these  opera- 
tions require    the    most    perfect 
anatomical  skill ;  as  do  those  for 
hernia,  aneurism,  and  fractures  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  attended 
with  depression.     Anatomy  like- 
wise teaches  how  to  discriminate 
disease ;    in  this  lies  more  than 
half  the  cure.    From  a  want  of  it, 
dislocation  frequently  cannot  be 
detected ;  whereby  the  patient  may 
become  miserable  for  life,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Surgeon  for  ever 
destroyed.    Sir  Astley  observed, 
that  some  years  since  one  of  the 
profession   called  on  him,  whom 
he  had  long  known,  but  had  not 
seen    for    many    years.     Sir  A. 
naturally  inquired  after  his  pro- 
gress.    He  replied,  that  his  life 
had   been  like  April,  sometimes 
sunshine,  sometimes  rain.    Sir  A. 
rejoined,    "  How   so  ?    you  have 
brought  up  a  family  genteelly,  and 
have  a  respectable  practice,  I  un- 
derstand."   "  True,  (said  he)  but 
a  circumstance  occurred  some  time 
ago  that  has  given  me  much  un- 
easiness ;  I  was  called  to  attend  a 
case  of  dislocation  at  the  shoulder 
joint,  but  it  so  happened  that  I 
could  not  discover  it ;  after  attend- 
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ing  him  for  a  considerable  time, 
another  Surgeon  was  requested 
to  see  him,  who  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  bone  to  be  out, 
•which  in  reality  was  the  case, 
for  in  a  very  short  time  he  reduced 
it.  When  the  man  recovered,  he 
brought  an  action  against  me,  and 
I  had  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds 
damages,  and  the  law  expenses 
cost  me  two  hundred  pounds  more. 
The  loss  of  the  money  1  did  not 
feel,  but  I  have  severely  felt  being 
pointed  at  as  an  ignorant  man." 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the 
dressers  in  this  hospital  wished 
very  much  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion ;  and  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  surgery  boy,  who  had  a  bad 
leg,  and  said  to  him  one  day, 
"  Abraham,  I  should  like  to  cut  off 
your  leg."—"  Indeed  !"  said  Abra- 
ham, "I  should  not  like  it." — 
"  Oh,"  said  the  dresser,  "  it  will 
never  be  of  any  use  to  ydnj  jn  its 
present  state,  and  therefore  you 
had  better  be  without  it.  I  will 
take  a  lodging  for  you  ;  1  will  give 
you  some  money,  and  you  shall  be 
well  attended."  The  boy's  scruples 
"vs'^re  overcome ;  he  took  the  mo- 
ney, went  to  the  lodging  ;  all  was 
fixed,  and  the  operator  began  ;  but 
finding  a  great  discharge  of  blood, 
he  cried  out  to  his  assistant — 
"  Screw  the  tourniquet  tighter." 
He  obeyed ;  but  in  doing  so  the 


screw  broke,  and  at  this  unforeseen 
accident,  the  dresser  lost  all  pre- 
sence of  mind;  he  jumped  about 
the  room,  then  ran  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood  by  compres- 
sing the  wound  with  his  hand,  but 
in  vain  ;  his  sleeve  became  filled 
with  blood,  and  poor  Abraham 
would  have  died  in  a  very  short 
lime,  had  not  a  pupil  accidentally 
called,  who  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  apply  the  key  of  the  door 
to  the  femoral  artery,  and,  by 
compressing  it,  stopped  the  bleed- 
ing, and  thus  gained  time  for  the 
application  of  another  tourniquet. 
Some  years  ago,  one  of  the 
dressers  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
bleeding  a  man^  punctured  the 
artery  that  lay  under  the  vein 
(a  situation  in  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  bled),  and  before  the  blood 
could  be  stopped,  the  person  lost 
thirty-seven  ounces.  One  of  the 
Surgeons  cut  down  upon  the  ar- 
tery at  the  elbow,  and  secured  it. 
In  doing  this,  he  divided  the 
principal  veins ;  inflammation  and 
mortification  came  on,  and  death 
soon  followed. 

I  bring  forward  these  examples 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
imperative  necessity  that  exists  for 
making  yourselves  well  acquaint- 
ed with  anatomical  science.  By 
this  it  is  that  you  must  lay  the 
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foundation  for  future  advance- 
ment ;  and  without  which  you 
cannot  conscientiously  discharge 
your  duty  to  society. 

The   parts   of  the   body   most 
essential  to  be  particularly  studied 
are,    the   brain,    bones,   arteries, 
veins,   nerves,   and    joints.      To 
each  of  these  you  must  pay  par- 
ticular attention,  and  make  vour- 
selves  well  acquainted  with  their 
form,    situation,    and     functions; 
otherwise  you  will  only  be  expos- 
ed to  ridicule,  and  perhaps  worse, 
if,  in  your  practice,  you  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these 
structures.     You  should  know  the 
nature  of  the  machine  well,  or  how 
can  you  pretend  to  repair  it  I     If 
you  have  a  watch  injured,  you 
will  not  give  it  to  a  tinker  to  re- 
pair— you  will  get  the  best  watch- 
maker you  can  to    set   it   right. 
How,  then,  can  it  be    supposed 
that  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
organization  we  know  of  should  be 
consigned  to  the  hands  of  unlearn- 
ed persons,  when  out  of  order '? 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  do,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  happen,  but  much  less 
often  now  than  formerlv.     When 
you  dissect,  do  not  attack  all  the 
parts  at  once.   The  best  plan  is  to 
take  the  portion  that  you  are  ex- 
amining to  your  room,  and  keep  it 
by  plunging  it   in   alcohol.     In- 
spect it  with  care,  and  note  down 


your  observations.  By  this  means 
a  head  will  occupy  you  for  3ix 
weeks  very  advantageously. 

Physiological  knowledge,  said 
the  learned  Lecturer,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  profession 
of  Surgery  ;  this  gives  you  a  know- 
ledge of  the  heaithv  functions,  and 
thereby  makes  you  better  able  to 
understand  the  nature  of  diseased 
action.     "  This,'*  said  he,  "  was 
the  rock  on  which  Hunter  stood,, 
admired  by  the  wise,  and  abused 
by  the  ignorant :  indefatigable  in 
his  research,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exploding  false  theories, 
and    substituting  for    them    true 
science,    founded  on  facts   esta- 
blished by  experiments.     But  it 
is  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
genius;   I  do  not  think  so,  or  if 
he  were,  he  owed  it  to  his  uncom- 
mon industry  and   assiduity :   he 
was  the  last  in  the  laboratory  or 
study  at  night,  and  the  first  there 
in  the  morning ;  allowing  himself 
very   little   time   for  repose.     It 
was  in  this  way  he  collected  and 
arranged  that  Museum  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  any  thing  of  the 
kind;  the  admiration  of  foreigners^, 
as  well  as  our   own  countrymen. 
But  we  are  still  more  indebted  to 
him  for  the  true  principles  of  our 
science,  which  he  displayed  to  us 
with  a  masterly   hand.     In  this 
free   country  the  way    is   opeo 
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to  all  uho  choose  to  take  it — who 
prefer  honourable  but  laborious 
exertions  to  idle  habits  that  ensure 
Ignorance,  and,  finally,  disgrace." 
The  Professor  went  on  to  show, 
how  important  the  study  of  medi- 
cine is  to  the  Surgeon  :  he  should 
be  able  to  prescribe  with  certainty 
—  should    understand    well,    the 
great  influence  of  local   disease 
on  the  constitution,  as  well    as 
the  origin  of  local  disease  from 
constitutional  derangement.  With- 
out  such    knowledge    he   knows 
but  half  his  duty  ;   on  the  other 
hand,  a  mere  Physician  cannot  be 
a  good  judge  of  surgical  cases — 
that,  notwithstanding  his  respect 
for  the  Physicians  at  Guy's,  he 
^vould   not  hold  his  situation  in 
that  establishment,  unless  he  had 
the   right  of  prescribing  for  his 
surgical  patients.     He  mentioned 
a  case  in   one  of  the   hospitals, 
"where  a  man  was  under  his  care 
for  a  compound  fracture,  and  had 
great  hopes  of  saving  the  patient, 
as  he  was  doing  well ;  but  a  Phy- 
sician, in  going  through  the  ward, 
visitedhim,and  ordered  acalhartic, 
which  acting  rather  violently,  dis- 
turbed him  so  much  that  fatal  con- 
sequences ensued.   That  a  Physi- 
cian should  not  interfere  with  pa- 
tients of  this  description  is  therefore 
evident,but  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  one  profession  was  to  be  upheld 


at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  they 
should  mutually  assist  in  the  great 
duty  of  preserving  human  exist- 
ence. Reading  he  also  recom- 
mended as  extremely  useful,  when 
select;  but  he  would  not  recom- 
mend works  to  young  students, 
which  lay  down  systems  for  their 
guidance ;  such  a  plan  of  reading 
is  bad,  it  is  better  to  read  the  de- 
tached works  on  particular  dis- 
eases. Among  the  works  he  recom- 
mended, are  Green's  Manual, 
Fife's  Compendium,  Samuel  Coo- 
per's Surgery,  Hey's  Surgery, 
&c.  To  the  pupils  generally,  but 
more  particularly  to  those  who 
are  allowed  to  pass  in  this  metro- 
polis but  one  or  two  seasons  in 
attending  the  different  hospitals, 
he  strongly  recommended  punc- 
tuality in  their  attendance  at  lec- 
tures, and  at  the  dressings ;  he  said 
that  in  St.  Thomas's  alone,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  above 
800  indoor,  and  a  vast  number  of 
outdoor  patients,  whose  cases  are 
equally  as  useful  and  interesting  to 
students.  He  cautioned  the  pupils 
from  speaking  unguardedly  before 
the  patients ;  it  could  do  no  good  to 
let  them  know  what  was  intended 
for  their  cure,  but  very  often  pre- 
vented it.  Some  time  ago  a  man 
came  into  Guy's  Hospital,  having 
a  disease  that  required  an  ope- 
ration, and  by  no  means  a  dan- 
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gerous  one.  A  pupil,  when  con- 
^'ersing  with  him,  asked  him  where 
he  came  from ;  the  man  replied, 
*'  From  Cornwall ; ''  "  O,  did 
you,"  said  the  pupil,  "J  can  tell 
you,  you  will  never  see  Cornwall 
again."  The  patient  became 
alarmed,  and  immediately  left 
the  hospital. 

Sir  Astley  recommended  also 
the  practice  of  taking  notes,  but 
not  hasty  ones,  as  they  do  more 
harm  than  service,  by  causing 
one  term  to  be  mistaken  for 
another. 

He  said  he  was  happy  to  bear 
witness  to  the  great  improvement 
which  had  taken  place,  of  late 
years,  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  coming  forward  in  the 
various  classes  of  pupils  :  this  he 
considered  a  most  essential  ad- 
vantage, and  tended  as  much  as 
any  other  circumstance  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  profession  to 
its  proper  station.  To  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries,  society  is 
much  indebted,  as  to  them  we 
owe  the  Act  which  makes  a  certain 
course  of  education  indispensable 
to  medical  students.  In  the  Me- 
tropjlis,  the  Faculty  of  course  is 
highly  respected,  but  not  equally 
so  in  the  country,  from  the  prac- 
titioner being  obliged  to  inspect 
the  preparation  [of  his  medicines, 
and,  necessarily,  must  be  often  in 


the  shop.  But  general  education, 
so  essential  to  our  profession  in 
particular,  is  making  rapid  and 
desirable  advances,  whilst  igno- 
rance flies  before  it. 

The  learned  Lecturer  particu- 
larly requested  the  young  pupils, 
whose  friends  had,  at  great  ex- 
pense, prepared  them  for  an  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  profession, 
not  to  lose  their  precious  time  in 
idle  and  vain  amusements  ;  but, 
while  they  have  those  opportu- 
nities that  may  not  be  permitted 
to  them  always,  to  keep  their  at- 
tention steadily  fixed  on  the  various 
branches  of  science,  which  are 
essential  to  their  profession,  and 
not  to  sufl'er  themselves  to  be  led 
away  from  the  true  path  to  emi- 
nence by  the  idle  and  unthinking : 
for,  he  asked  them,  how  they 
could,  on  their  return  home,  look 
their  friends  in  the  face  if  they  had 
neglected  their  duties'?  But,on  the 
other  hand,  should  they  conduct 
themselves  with  good  sense,  and 
apply  to  their  studies  with  care, 
they  will  receive  their  just  re- 
ward. 

Sir  Astley  observed,  that  he 
had  probably  known  ten  thousand 
members  of  the  faculty,  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  life,  and 
to  their  partiality  he  modestly  at- 
tributedjhis  successful  progress, 
more  than  to  any  merit  of  his 
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own  ;  and  declared  that  he 
should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  if 
he  did  not  acknowledge  it.  AVell 
directed  assiduity  will  surmount 
all  difficulties  :  they  should  not  be 
deterred  even  by  poverty,  for  it 
was  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion, 
and  to  regularity  of  life  ;  though 
all  cannot  be  equally  studious,  for 
some  will  be  fluttering  in  the  box 
of  another  theatre,  or  will  come 
here  only  to  interrupt  their  more 
steady  fellow  students.  But,  said 
he,  I  will  not  suffer  it  as  long  as 
1  have  the  honour  of  lecturing  in 
this  establishment ;  no  man  shall 
interrupt  another  with  impunity. 
Perhaps  some  who  are  fashionably 
dressed  may  think  proper  to  look 
down  with  a  feeling  of  contempt 
upon  the  students  whose  attire  is 
plain  and  more  modest;  but  should 
such  a  feeling  exist,  he  would  ad- 
vise these  persons  to  pause  awhile, 
and  consider  what  it  is  that  makes 
one  man  superior  to  another  in 
this  profession  :  M'hen  they  com- 
mence their  career  of  public  life^ 
the  plain,  industrious,  intelhgent 
young  man  goes  slowly  but  steadily 
in  the  right  track  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  rises  to  respectability, 
perhaps  even  to  a  high  rank  ;  on 
the  other  hand^  the  fashionable 
lounger,  who  neglects  to  im- 
prove himself,  finds  his  want  of 
Knowledge  and  his    bad    habits 


equally  retard  him ;  instead  of 
rising,  he  sinks  lower,  his  friends 
disappear,  and  at  last  he  falls  into 
obscuritj^,  blaming  and  abusing  his 
more  fortunate  rival,  and  often 
reduced  to  a  pitiable  state.  In 
conclusion,  the  Professor  remark- 
ed, that  if  any  of  them  wished  to 
ask  his  advice  or  assistance  in  any 
way,  he  should  be  most  happy  if 
the^^  would  call  on  him  whenever 
they  thought  proper.  He  did  not 
say  this  from  ostentation ;  but  he 
always  wished  to  show  the  rising 
profession  that  he  did  not  forget 
the  friendship  he  had  experienced 
from  their  fathers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lec» 
ture,  the  applause  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  at  the  beginning. 

SUNDAY,    OCTOBER  5,  1823. 
POLITICS. 


ENLIGHTENED  LIVERYMEN  T 
It  would  appear  from  the  re- 
ports in  the  Chronicle  and  Times 
of  Tuesday  last,  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  "  the  Livery"  at 
Guildhall  on  the  previous  day,  that 
the  pestilential  effluvia  of  the  mis- 
named "  Holy  Alliance"  has  taint- 
ed a  great  number  of  the  boasted 
Livery  men  of  London,  who,  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  their 
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persecuting  patrons  on  the  Conti- 
nent, like  stanch  partisans  of 
tjranny,  raise  their  "  woices"  to 
a  higher  pitch  against  whatever 
tends  to  remove  delusion  from  the 
public  mind. 

On  no  other  ground  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  violent  and  indeed 
unmanly  efforts  that  were  made  to 
prevent  a  member  of  their  own 
body  from  delivering  his  senti- 
ments on  the  question  before  them  ; 
merely  because  he  uttered  some 
expressions  rather  disrespectful 
on  the  notorious  Mr.  Pitt,  faceti- 
ously termed  "  the  heaven-born 
minister." 

We  have  not  the  slightest  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
who  thus  excited  the  bad  feeling 
of  these  "  greasy  rogues,"  neither 
is  it  of  the  least  importance  to 
know  against  what  individual  the 
attack  was  directed  in  this  instance. 
What  we  complain  of  is  the  atro- 
cious attempt  to  invade  and  tram- 
ple upon  the  ancient,  and  we  hope 
unalienable,  right  of  Britons  to 
avow,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
their  feeling  and  opinions  upon 
all  public  men  and  public  mea- 
sures. If  ever  the  continental 
despots  and  their  insects  in  power 
should  succeed  in  destroying  this 
bulwark  of  our  national  freedom 
and  intellectual  improvement,  we 
can  expect  nothing  in  its  room  but 


the  poniard  and  bowl  of  the  as- 
sassin ;  and  instead  of  open,  manly 
rebuke,  the  oppressor  may  expect 
the  stroke  of  the  stiletto,  or  the  no 
less  effectual  application  of  dire 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
his  calipee  and  calipash. 

The  obnoxious  liveryman,  it  is 
reported,  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  statue  of  3Ir.  Pitt  thrown  down^ 
This,  of  course,  was  a  rhetorical 
flourish  ;  a  very  appropriate  mode 
of  showing;  his  detestation  of  a  cha- 
racter  to  whom  England  owes  any 
thing  but  gratitude.  We  are  by 
no  means  advocates  for  throwing 
down  statues  :  the  one  alluded  to 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
liberal  art  of  sculpture,  and  is  as  in- 
noxious as  that  of  Charles  Stuart 
at  Charing-cross  ,•  but  instead  of 
injuring  works  of  art,  we  sup- 
pose the  community  would  be  well 
pleased  to  see  the  Legislature  ab- 
rogating indignantly  some  san- 
guinary pages  in  those  statutes,  of 
which  Ae  appears  to  have  been  the 
parent.  * 

A  little  time  has  shown  that  this 
man's  claim  to  the  appellation 
of  "  an  able  statesman,"  is  un- 
equivocally ridiculous,  is  per- 
fectly laughable.  His  father  in- 
deed, the  great  Pitt, we  need  not  say 
had  a  full-grown  intellect ;  but  his 
son  appears  in  this  respect  to  have 
been  only  an  abortion.     His  ad- 
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mirers  in  rapture  called  him  a 
*'  boy  stategman"  in  his  twenty- 
third  year ;  and  in  his  forty-seveath 
year  he  was  still  the  same ;  still 
the  official  coxcomb,  running  after 
wild  impracticable  schemes,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  the 
gratification  of  his  own  senseless, 
remorseless,  and  petty  ambition. 


DR.  COLLYER. 

Some  weeks  since,  we  heard  re- 
ports injurious  to  the  character  of 
this  gentleman.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  indeed  we  could  not^ 
and  never  should  have  said  one 
word  respecting  them;  but  Dr. 
CoUyer  having  himself  published 
a  statement  contradictory  to  that 
which  had  been  asserted,  the  affair 
became  a  legitimate  subject  for 
general  inquiry. 

Since  the  first  announcement  of 
*'  The  Lancet,"  we  have  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  communica- 
tions relative  to  this  mysterious 
transaction.  We  are  now  en- 
deavouring, by  every  means  in 
our  power,  to  ascertain  their  cor- 
rectness. At  present,  we  cannot 
give  a  detailed  account  of  our  pro- 
gress; however,  we  are  already 
enabled  to  state  that  the  matter 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
investigated.     We  shall  give  the 


full  particulars  in  our  next  Num- 
ber— at  least,  such  parts  as  will 
admit  of  publication.  And,  let 
the  disgrace  fall  on  whomsoever 
it  may,  we  are  firmly  resolved 
that  all  the  parties  concerned  shall 
receive,  at  our  hands,  strict,  im- 
partial justice. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Drury  Lane. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  and  beautiful 
alterations  that  were  made  in  this 
Theatre  last  year,  the  enterprising 
Manager,  during  the  summer  re- 
cess, has  added  more  comforts,  and 
even  more  fascinations :  indeed,  a 
spirit  of  laudable  rivalship  appears 
to  stimulate  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  both  our  W^inter  Thea- 
tres :  we  confess  that  we  are  glad 
of  it ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  that 
their  exertions  will  not  be  confined 
to  house  decorations  -,  we  wish  to 
see  the  stage  w^ell  decorated-^not 
with  foliage  ornaments  or  gilded 
columns — :  but  with  intellectual 
genius  and  classical  refinement. 
And  we  are  delighted  to  observe 
that  the  Play- bill  of  this  Theatre 
contains  a  list  of  Performers,  who 
ensure  to  the  lovers  of  the  Drama 
many  a  rich  treat,  during  the  en- 
suing theatrical  campaign. 

This  Theatre  opened  on  Wed- 
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nesday  evening  last,  with  The' 
JRivals.  Previously  to  the  per- 
formance, "  God  save  the  King" 
was  sung  in  good  stvle  by  the 
whole  corps  dratnatique,  and  re- 
ceived an  encore.  Our  old  favour- 
ites, as  they  entered,  were  most 
cordially  greeted ;  and  the  new 
candidates  for  histrionic  fame  ex- 
cited considerable  attention.  El- 
LisTox  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded on  his  entre ;  he  played 
Captain  Absolute  with  great  spirit 
and  propriety.  Dowton  appeared 
in  his  best  comic  dress,  and  gave 
us  a  rich  feast  in  his  representation 
of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  A  Mr. 
Waller  played  for  the  first  time 
Sir  Lucixis  O' Trigger;  his  con- 
ception was  just,  and  his  acting 
chaste.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was 
the  Lydia  Languish;  she  perform- 
ed the  character  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  we  think  will  prove 
an  acquisition  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

After  the  Play,  a  piece  in  one 
act  was  produced,  called  Stella 
and  Leatherlungs.  It  evidently 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  versatile  powers  of 
Miss  Clara  Fisher  :  she  per- 
formed the  part  allotted  to  her  with 
great  ability ;  but  the  piece  itself 
met  with  great  opposition. 


CovENT  Garden. — On  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  first  of  October^ 
this  Theatre  also  opened  for  the 
season.  It  is  rather  consolatory^ 
notwithstanding  the  common  opi- 
nion that  the  theatrical,  like  the 
agricultural,  interest  is  below  par, 
that  the  Managers  should  this  year 
have  ventured  to  open  both  Thea- 
tres on  the  same  evening,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  considered  quite 
prudent  formerly.  TheHaymarket 
also  continued  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  licence:  hence  it  is  concluded, 
that  there  is  a  better  prospect  for 
theatrical  speculation  than  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather,  the  house  was  very 
well  attended  :  of  course,  the  first 
objects  of  attention  were  the  splen- 
did decorations,  which  called  forth 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
audience.  The  improvements  that 
have  been  made  are  very  consi- 
derable. The  range  of  boxes 
called  the  basket,  which  was  a 
promenade  for  noisy  loungers,  is 
removed,  and  the  space  it  left  is 
converted  into  an  enclosed  pas- 
sage for  those  who  occupy  the 
front  dress  circle,  where  they  can 
enjoy  the  performance  without 
interruption. 

The  new  drop  curtain,  which  is 
remarkably  rich  and  tasteful,  rose 
at  seven  o'clock.    The  vocal  per- 
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fonners  sung  "  God  save  the  King" 
in  fine  style :  this  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience,  and 
called  for  a  second  time.  The 
performance  was  Much  ado  about 
Nothing.  The  parts  were  cast  the 
same  as  last  year,  except  that  Miss 
Jones  played  the  part  of  Hero, 
instead  of  Miss  Foote,  who  had 
been  advertised  for  several  days 
to  perform  this  character,  as  well 
as  that  of  Phcebe  in  Rosina.  The 
principal  characters  were  cordi- 
ally welcomed,  particularly  Mr. 
Kemble.  Miss  Tree  appeared  in 
the  afterpiece  as  Rosina^  and  was 
very  warmly  applauded.  Miss 
Love's  Phoebe  was  good,  but  the 
humour  of  the  character  is  broad 
enough  originally.  Most  absurdly 
was  the  part  of  William  given  to 
Miss  Hallande  ;  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  Mr.  Duru- 
SET,  who  often  played  it. 

MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Remarks  by  Henry  Earle,  Esq. 
8^~c.  on  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
Reply  to  his  Critical  Observa- 
tions on  Fracture  jpf  the  Neck 
of   the  Femur     Thigh   Bone, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical 
Repository. 

1    BKG   leave,  through    the    me- 
dium of  your  highly  respectable 


Journal,  to  correct  an  inaccuracy 
in  a  critical  work  which  I  lately 
published  on  Fractures  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Femur.  At  page  41,  in 
alluding  to  a  preparation,  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Langstafif's  museum, 
of  a  case  of  double  fracture  within 
and  external  to  the  capsule,  I 
have  stated  that  "  firm  ligamento- 
cartilaginous  union  had  taken 
place."  Mr.  Langstaff  has  oblig- 
ingly corrected  the  error  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  and,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  has  afforded  me 
another  opportunity  of  examining 
the  preparation  alluded  to,  which 
I  find  to  be  very  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  On 
the  former  occasion  when  I  visited 
his  collection,  I  had  not  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Langstaff's  attendance 
to  explain  the  individual  speci- 
mens ;  and  from  the  short  notes 
which  I  then  made,  it  is  very  clear 
that  I  must  have  mistaken  the  pre- 
paration in  question.  I  consider 
this  declaration  due  to  Sir  Astley 
and  myself,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  giving  early  pub- 
licity to  it.  At  the  same  time,  I 
beg  to  observe,  that  the  absence 
of  union  in  this  case  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  invalidate  the 
reasoning  which  I  have  employed, 
and  that  I  still  consider  that  the 
fracture  within  the  articulation 
would  prevent  the  motions  of  the 
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pelvis  from  being  communicated 
to  the  fracture  external  to  the  cap- 
sule; and,  consequently,  that  no 
comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two  fractures,  as  the  one  within 
the  articulation  would  be  liable  to 
participate  in  every  motion  of  the 
trunk  and  pelvis,  while  that  ex- 
ternal to  the  capsule,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  double 
fracture,  would  be  in  great  mea- 
sure secured  from  any  such  inter- 
liiptions  to  bony  union.  Added 
to  which,  it  is  right  to  observe, 
that  the  central  portion  between 
the  two  fractures,  being  nearly  in- 
sulated, would  be  placed  under 
much  less  favourable  circum- 
stances for  union  than  when  con- 
nected with  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
These  two  facts  are  fully  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  want  of  those 
reparative  effects  which  commonly 
take  place  in  simple  cases  of  frac- 
ture within  the  articulation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Henry  Earle. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  letter 
was  written,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  reply  to  my  observations 
in  an  Appendix  to  his  third  edi- 
tion ;  and  as  that  work  contains 
many  heavy  charges  against  me, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  endea- 
vour to  repel  them. 


In  the  first  place,  I  am  charged 
with  an  attack  on  the  honour  and 
credit  of  Goiy'd  Hospital.  To  this 
I  ofifer  my  most  unqualified  dis- 
avowal of  any  such  intention,  or 
of  the  slisfhtest  inimical  feelinor 
towards  any  individual  connected 
with  it.  No  impartial  person  can 
possibly  draw  such  an  inference 
from  any  part  of  my  work  ;  unless, 
indeed,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  so 
entirely  identified  himself  with  that 
noble  institution,  that  to  difi"er 
from  him  in  opinion  can  be  con- 
strued into  an  attack  upon  the 
whole  school.  No  petty  motives  of 
rivalship  influenced  me  in  taking 
the  steps  which  1  have  followed, 
but  a  conscientious  feeling  that 
an  advocate  for  the  possibility  of 
union  within  the  articulation  was 
imperiously  called  for.  If  I  had 
wished  to  have  contrasted  one 
school  with  the  other,  I  might  have 
strengthened  my  cause  by  stating, 
that  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
inculcated  are  entertained  by  most 
of  the  able. associates  with  whom 
I  am  connected,  and  are  taught 
by  the  eloquent  and  highly  gifted 
Professor  who  has  so  long  been 
an  ornament  and  support  to  St. 
Bartholomew's. 

I  am  next  charged  with  mis- 
leading the  rising  generation  with 
incorrect  surgical  principles  ;  and 
Sir   Astley   is    led    to    exclaim, 
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**  Good  God  !  is  this  written  by  an 
English  Surgeon  !  "  It  is  even 
so,  and  by  one  who  hopes  to  have 
some  claim  to  that  honourable 
title,  should  he  succeed  in  restrain- 
ing the  rough  and  useless  freedom 
of  examination  which  he  has  too 
often  witnessed  in  these  cases, 
and  in  establishing  in  its  room  a 
train  of  more  rational  and  less  in- 
jurious diagnostic  symptoms,  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  direct  the  judg- 
ment of  any  one  competent  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

To  the  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, at  page  22^  1  distinctly  plead 
not  guilty,  and  feel  confident  of  a 
verdict  in  my  favour.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  at  page  146  of  his  large 
work,  lays  down  certain  rules  re- 
specting fractures  external  to  the 
Capsule,  to  which  he  admits  that 
there  are  exceptions  :  then  follow 
three  cases  in  proof  of  the  posi- 
tions laid  down,  but,  unfortunately, 
so  iar  from  illustrating,  they  are 
all  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 
When  this  inconsistency  is  pointed 
out.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  charges 
me  with  misrepresentation,  and 
wishes  the  cases  in  question  to  be 
considered  as  illustrative  of  the 
exceptions  to  his  rules  ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, in  the  next  edition,  with  some 
trifling  alterations  and  additions, 
they  may  be  made  to  appear ;  but 
as  they  at  present  stand  in  the  first 


and  second  editions,  there  cannot 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  their 
bearing  the  interpretation  which 
has  been  put  upon  them  by  many 
other  persons  as  well  as  myseUl 
If  Sir  Astley  Cooper  really  in- 
tended them  as  exceptions  to  hi& 
general  rules,  he  should  have^ 
stated  so  more  clearly  and  intelli- 
gibly ;  but  surely  no  critic  can  be 
fairly  chargeable  M'ith  misrepre- 
sentation in  consequence  of  the 
author's  want  of  sufficient  perspi- 
cuity. With  much  greater  justice 
I  might  complain  of  the  allusion 
which  has  been  made  to  the  case 
of  fractured  olecranon,  at  p.  15, 
as  unfairly  and  partially  quotedr 
In  relating  that  case,  I  openly  and 
candidly  avowed  the  mistake  under 
which  I  laboured,  with  a  view  to 
caution  others  from  falling  into 
the  same  error,  by  following  too 
implicitly  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools ,  and  I  have  clearly  proved 
that  in  the  case  in  question,  not 
one  ofthe  symptoms  existed,  which 
are  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
and  other  systematic  writers.  It 
is  not  my  intention  at  present  to 
answer  the  various  parts  of  this 
Appendix  in  detail ;  but  having^ 
rebutted  the  several  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  me,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  notice  a  few 
passages  in  the  Appendix,  which 
might  lead  to  a  misunderstandings 
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of  my  work.  With  respect  to  the 
case  of"  Spilling,  mentioned  at 
p.  14,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  him,  and  believe 
that  but  little  was  done  to  restore 
the  limb,  because  it  was  evident 
that  the  patient  was  dving  of  a 
disease  in  the  liver. 

The  preparation  in  the  College 
museum,  alluded  to  at  p.  21,  1 
value  so  little,  that  I  have  not 
even  mentioned  it  in  my  work,  it 
"was  taken  from  a  patient  who  was 
burnt  to  death  ;  and  I  could  learn 
nothing  respecting  it,  but  that  she 
was  supposed  to  have  dislocated 
her  thigh,  which  was  never  pro- 
perly restored.  With  respect  to 
the  case  of  shortening  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  inches,  mentioned  at 
p.  16,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
the  question  at  issue  is  respecting 
the  degree  of  shortening  imme- 
diately consecutive  to  the  accident. 
I  have  myself  expressly  stated,  at 
p.  43,'  "  that  in  old  neglected  cases 
"where  no  union  has  taken  place, 
there  will  often  be  very  consider- 
able shortening  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  neck  within 
the  articulation  :"  precisely  such 
is  the  case  in  the  preparation  in 
qnestiort  ;  but  surely  this  cannot 
he  gravely  brought  forward  in 
p^roofofthe  degree  of  shortening 
immediately  after  the  accident. 
Sir  Aslley  has  emplojed  the  man's 


high-heeled  shoe  as  a  gauge ;  but 
this  is  very  fallacious,  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  whole  thigh  would 
be  altered,  and  the  knee  would  be 
shghtly  bent,  which  would  increase 
the  apparent  degree  of  shortening, 
even  supposing  the  actual  shorten- 
ing not  to  exceed  two  inches  and 
a  half;  not  to  mention  that  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
thickness  of  the  other  shoe. 

At  p.  7,  Sir  Astley  has  said 
that  "  no  argument  can  ever  settle 
the  question  of  the  possibihty  of 
union,  which  can  only  be  decided 
by  observation."  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  but  it  is  equally  so 
that  the  question  never  can  be  c?e- 
cided  in  the  affirmative  by  follow- 
ing the  doctrines  which  he  has 
inculcated^  as  the  practice  Sir 
Astley  recommends  and  follows", 
renders  union  by  bone  a  moral  im* 
possibility.  By  reasoning,  how* 
ever,  I  hope  that  I  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  actual  law  in  the 
animal  economy  prohibiting  such 
union.  By  reasoning,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  causes 
which  have  hitherto  contributed  to 
interrupt  bony  union ,  and  by  rea- 
soning, I  hope  to  induce  my  prc^ 
fessional  brethren  not  to  abandon 
these  cases  as  hopeless. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  work 
is  deficient  in  positive  evidence, 
but  I  trust  that  I  have  assigned 
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satisfactory  reasons  for  the  results 
having  been  hitherto  so  generally 
unsuccessful.  If  there  had  existed 
more  positive  evidence  on  this  dis- 
puted question,  the  doubts  at  pre- 
sent entertained  could  not  possi- 
Jbly  have  been  maintained  by  any 
person,  and  ni}'  humble  pen  would 
not  have  been  required  in  support 
of  the  possibility  of  union.  The 
present  inquiry  will,  I  hope,  lead 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
i;vhich  have  hitherto  involved  this 
subject,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 
truth — the  great  end  and  object  of 
my  inquiry.  When,  however,  I 
find  it  acknowledged  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  himself,  that  perpendicu- 
lar fractures  through  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur,  through  the  pa- 
tella, and  through  the  olecranon, 
Tvvill  unite  by  bone,  I  cannot  admit 
that  a  different  law  influences 
transverse  fractures  of  the  same 
parts.  The  difference  consists  in 
the  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
broken  parts,  and  the  more  per- 
manent state  of  rest,  and  not  in 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy.  Let  us  then  di- 
-rect  our  whole  attention  to  this 
one  object,  and  by  improved  means 
endeavour  to  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable end.  Instead  of  indulging 
in  angry  discussions,  and  anxi- 
ously seeking  for  additional  proofs 
of  non-union,  let  us  steadily  exert 


ourselves  in  endeavouring  to  pre» 
vent  deformity  and  lameness,  and 
to  restore  our  patients  to  the  per- 
fect use  of  their  limbs.  By  having 
pursued  this  plan,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  can  produce  several 
living  instances  of  complete  suc- 
cess ;  and  should  my  own  life  be 
sufficiently  prolonged,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  public  against 
anatomical  investigations  not  pro- 
hibit, I  shall  hope  some  day  to  pro- 
duce unequivocal  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  the  possibility  of  bony  union. 

1  shall  conclude  for  the  present 
these  observations,  with  reiterated 
assurances  that  I  entered  on  this 
inquiry  as  a  public  duty  with 
much  repugnance,  and  that  I  feel 
truly  sorr}'  that  what  1  have  stated 
should  have  created  any  angry 
feeling  in  Sir  Astley 's  mind.  In 
animadverting  on  that  gentleman's 
work,  I  have  only  touched  on  those 
parts  which  were  of  importance  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
no  unfriendly  or  personal  feeling 
for  a  moment  influenced  my  mind. 

I  sincerely  feel,  and  hope  always 
to  feel  sentiments  of  respect  and 
regard  towards  that  gentleman, 
and  of  cordial  good  will  towards 
my  professional  brethren  who  are 
connected  with  the  excellent 
school  of  which  he  is  so  distin- 
guished a  member. 

George-streetj  September  13,  1823, 
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dase  of  Aiia&arca  successfully 
treated  by  Acupuncturation. — 
By  John  Tweedale,  M.D. 
Lynn-Regis,  Norfolk. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Physician 
who  had  been  in  attendance  for 
some  months,  I  was  requested,  on 
the  1st  of  August   last,   to  visit 

Mrs. ,  of  this  town.     1  found 

her  labouring  under  anasarca,  in 
a  very  advanced  stage ;  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  and  trunk  beina: 
enormously  distended  with  fluid, 
accompanied  with  cough  and  most 
distressing  dyspnoea. 

Various  diuretics  and  cathartics 
had  been  administered,  but  with- 
out benefit. 

I  prescribed  still  more  active 
hydragogues,  medicines  that  oc- 
casion the  discharge  of  watery 
humours,  a  blister  to  the  chest, 
and  saline  pediluvia. 

On  the  following  day,  the  family 
Physician  having  returned  from 
the  country,  I  met  him  in  con- 
sultation, when  it  was  determined 
to  continue  the  plan  recommended 
by  me  on  the  preceding  day. 

Several  days  having  elapsed 
under  very  active  treatment  with- 
out any  material  relief  to  the 
patient,  I  was  induced  to  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  acupuncture.  That 
operation  was  readily  submitted  to, 
iind  was  performed  with  a  com- 


mon needle  of  middling  size, 
guarded  with  a  small  piece  ot' 
sealing  wax  at  the  eye,  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  Surgeon's  finger,  and 
with  a  thread  passed  a  few  times 
round  the  needle,  at  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
point,  in  order  that  the  punctures 
might  not  exceed  the  depth  re- 
quired. With  a  needle  thus  guard- 
ed, about  a  dozen  punctures  were 
made  in  each  leg,  within  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  with  little  or  no 
pain  to  the  patient. 

The  result  has  been  most  satis- 
factory :  the  arms  and  trunk  were, 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  reduced 
to  their  natural  size,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  slight  oedema  of 
the  ancles  and  feet.  As  the  punc- 
tures had  closed,  the  operation  was 
repeated  with  a  triangular-pointed 
(small  glover's)  needle,  which  en- 
ters the  skin  more  readily,  and 
leaves  a  more  permanent  puncture 
than  the  round-pointed  needle. 

Scarifying  and  puncturing  with 
the  lancet  are  not  only  more  pain- 
ful operations,  but  are  not  unfre^ 
quently  followed  by  unpleasant 
consequences.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  method  above  described 
may,  in  almost  every  case  of  ana- 
sarca, be  resorted  to  with  perfect 
safety,  and  with,  at  least,  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  patient. 

At  the  time  this  case  occurred, 
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J  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Sutton 
and  Mr.  Finch  had  tried  acupunc- 
turation  in  anasarcous  cases  ;  but 
1  am  happy  in  adding  my  testi- 
mony to  theirs,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  simple  operation  will  be 
found  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  treatment  of  anasarca. 
.     Lynn-Regis,  NorfoUt,  Sept.  8,  1823. 


Case  of  Hydrocephalus  Ckronicus, 

(Chronic  Water  of  the  Brain) 

in  which  Pressure  proved  most 

heneficial.     By  J.  F.  Barnard, 

Esq.  Bedford,  Member  of  the 

Royal   College    of    Surgeons, 

London. 

From  the  fatality  so  commonly 

attending  chronic  hydrocephalus, 

now  so  frequent  among  children, 

I  have  been  induced  to  submit  to 

the   readers  of  the  Repository 

the  following  case  : — 

A  child,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  was  born,  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  healthy,  and  continued 
so  until  six  months  old,  when  the 
head  was  first  observed  to  increase 
in  size.  I  did  not  see  it  until  the 
disease  was  so  far  advanced  that 
I  almost  entirely  despaired  of  its 
terminating  favourably.  The  head 
"was  exceedingly  large,  weighing, 
1  should  think,  nearly  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  child  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  was  unable  in  the  least  degree 


to  move  its  head.  There  were  a 
slight  strabismus  and  rolling  of  the 
eye- bails,  and  almost  constant 
startings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
whole  body,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  face.  The  countenance  had 
a  cadaverous  appearance,  and  the 
skin  was  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The 
eyes  were  sunk  in  their  sockets,  and 
enclosed  in  a  dark  ring.  The  flesh 
was  flabby,  and  seemingly  banging 
on  the  muscles.  The  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  were  particularly 
unhealthy;  sometimes  green,  some- 
times blackish,  but  never  of  a 
healthy  colour  ;  nor  indeed  had 
they  been  healthy  since  half  a 
year  after  its  birth.  The  tongue 
was  constantly  covered  with  a 
thick  white  coat.  When  its  head 
was  moved  it  screamed,  and 
seemed  sensible  of  pain.  I  ex- 
pected the  child  would  survive  but 
a  few  days.  [I  should  say  that 
it  had  been  taking  purgatives  and 
mercurials,  without  benefit,  for 
some  time  before  I  saw  it.]  I 
communicated  my  opinion  to  the 
parents,,  and  told  them  the  only 
chance  I  saw  of  saving  their  child 
was  a  plan  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe, and  which  they  readily 
assented  to. 

I  had  the  head  shaved  perfectly 
clean  :  1  then  applied  broad  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  completely 
round  the  head  from  before  back- 
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"vvard,  and  cross  strips  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  so  as  effectually 
to  support  the  parietes  of  the  cra- 
nium. I  ordered  the  whole  head 
to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with 
linen  dipped  in  cold  water;  and 
that  the  child  should  take  no  other 
medicine  than  a  little  castor  oil, 
should  the  bowels  require  it. — 
Having  thus  decided  on  my  prac- 
tice, I  patiently  waited  the  result. 
Its  good  effects  were  evident  in 
less  than  a  week  :  the  little  pa- 
tient could  move  its  head  much 
better;  the  strabismus  squint- 
ing had  disappeared  ;  the  secre- 
tions from  the  bowels  were 
more  healthv  ;  and  the  startin^s 
of  the  muscles  were  less  fre- 
quent. He  had  not  screamed  on 
rolling  or  moving  the  head  since 
the  bandage  was  applied.  In  a 
fortnight  the  size  of  the  head  had 
evidently  lessened :  the  child  w^as 
more  lively,  and  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  persons  around  it ; 
the  secretions  from  the  bowels 
were  perfectly  healthy  and  eva- 
cuated regularly  ;  the  tongue 
nearly  clean,  and  the  skin  of  a 
natural  colour ;  and  the  counte- 
nance more  composed  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  now  two  months 
since  the  bandage  was  first  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  child  is  in  every 
respect  healthy,  except  that  the 
head  sti  1  contains  water,  and  is 


larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  and  the  skin  of  a 
heallhy  mottled  hue.  The  water, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  in  time  be 
absorbed,  and  he  will  completely 
recover.  I  shall  recommend  the 
bandage  to  be  worn  until  the  bones 
are  fully  united. 

As  this  disease  generally  attacks 
more  tlian  one  in  a  family,  I  have 
advised  that  the  younger  children 
should  wear  a  small  roller  band- 
age on  the  head  to  support  it 
during  the  time  the  bones  are 
forming,  and  until  they  are  per- 
fectly united.  If  this  were  done 
more  generally,  as  it  used  to  be, 
1  have  no  doubt  it  would  prevent 
many  of  those  dreadful  cases  of 
hydrocephalus  we  find  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  allowed  by  medi- 
cal men  that  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  now  than  formerly  ;  and 
to  what  greater  cause  can  we 
ascribe  it,  than  to  the  omittins:  of 
the  application  of  that  kind  of 
bandage  which  was  usually  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  head  of  the 
infant  from  injury,  and  to  support 
its  imperfectly  ossified  and  yield- 
ing parietes. 

That  this  child  was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  manner  of  bandaging 
which  1  employed,  and  that  alone, 
I  firmly  believe.  In  order  to  as- 
certain more  accurately  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  practice,  I  ordered 
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that  the  child  should  take  no  me- 
dicine,— not  even  the  castor  oil, 
Hnless  it  was  absolutely  requisite. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  it  small 
doses  of  the  oil,  but  not  ol'tener 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
that  in  the  very  outset  of  the 
plan.  Its  principal  food  during 
ib^  eure  was  eggs  and  milk;  1 
also  allowed  it  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  wine,  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
stomach. 

Bedford,  July  23cf,  1823. 


Case  in  which  Hifdattds  were  dis- 
charged in  considerable  quanti- 
ties from  the  Intestines.  By 
Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhgw,  Surgeon, 
Newcastle. 
Master  Selkirk,  aged  9,  went 
to  school  on  the  morning  of 
May  2d,  in  his  usual  state  of 
kealth.  At  11  o'clock,  a.  vi.  he 
was  taken  home  ill,  having  been 
suddenly  seized  with  acute  pain 
in  the  head  and  abdomen,  accom- 
panied with  violent  shivering.  I 
was  requested  to  visit  him  at  9 
o'clock  the  same  evening.  He 
then  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
both  temples,  great  pain  and  ten- 
<lemess  on  pressure  of  the  abdo- 
men, impatience  of  light,  eyes 
glassy,  and  wild  in  their  expres- 
sion, dehrium,  subsultus  tendinum. 
His  countenance  was  exceedingly 
oppressed,  the  surface  generality 


very  cold,  tongue  parched,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  brown  fur ; 
pulse  very  quick  (130),  and  wiry. 
He  had  vomited  frequentl} ,  and 
had  passed  several  small  slimy 
stools.  Let  blood  to  the  extent  of 
six  ounces.  Leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples ;  warm  bath,  and  friction  with 
a  coarse  cloth  or  flannel.  Take 
four  cp^ains  of  calomel  immedi- 
ately^ and  a  draught,  withinfu" 
sion  of  sennce  and  Epsom  salts, 
in  the  morning.  The  bleeding 
produced  sickness,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  remission  of  pain 
in  the  abdomen  and  temples. 

May  3c?,  5  o'clock,  a.  in. — Had 
been  easier,  and  slept  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  but  had  lately 
become  worse.  Much  pain  both 
in  the  head  and  abdomen  ;  great 
restlessness  and  delirium.  He  had 
passed  both  urine  and  feces  un- 
consciously. Pulse  very  quick  and 
sharp ;  surface  still  very  cold. 
Let  blood  to  the  extent  of  four 
ounces.  To  be  sponged  with 
warm  vinegar  and  water,  after- 
wards repeating  the  friction,  and 
applying  heat  to  the  feet  and 
hands.  The  stools  M^ere  still 
scanty  and  slimy,  and  he  had 
vomited  the  di^ught.  Take  four 
grains  of  calomel  immediatelyy 
and,  in  ime  hour  afterwards ,  half 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil.— VO  o'clock, 
a.  m.     Head  and  abdomen  have 
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been  easy  since  the  last  bleeding. 
Delirium  continues,  and  he  is  very 
drowsy.     The  castor  oil  was  re- 
jected.    Stools  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  still  passed  insensibly. 
Pulse   very   quick,     and    small  ; 
coldness  of  the  surface  continues. 
Apply  a  Mister  to  the  head,  and 
take    three   grains     of    calomel 
every  four  hours. — 4  o'clock,  p.  m. 
No    material   change.     Has   vo- 
mited every  thing  except  the  calo- 
mel.    No  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  stools ;   but  he  has  used  the 
pot  since  the  morning.     An  effer- 
vescing draught  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally.— 10  o'clock,  p.  m.     The 
pulse  is  now  a  mere  flutter  at  the 
wrist,  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  can- 
not be   counted.     No    pain,    but 
excessive    restlessness   and   deli- 
rium ;    frequent  hiccough  ;    stools 
as  before ;    countenance    greatly 
oppressed  ;  and  the  surface  every- 
where  pale   and   cold       Repeat 
the  warm  bath  and  friction. 

May  4th^  3Iorning. — Remains 
much  in  the  same  state.  Says  he 
has  no  pain.  Stools  as  before. 
Take  four  grains  calomel  every 


calomel  as  last  ordered,  and  in  the 
evening  give  an  injection. — Even- 
ing. Is  somewhat  better.  Stools 
rather  more  plentiful.  Fulse  more 
distinct.  Has  slept  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  has  retained  some 
chicken  broth.  Less  coldness  of 
the  surface.  Repeat  the  calomel. 
Repeat  the  bath,  &c. 

3Iay  Qth,  morning. — A  great 
improvement  has  taken  place. 
Large  quantities  of  hydatids  have 
been  discharged  from  the  bowels, 
accompanied  with  much  mucus. 
All  his  bad  symptoms  have  vanish- 
ed. No  pain;  no  delirium;  tongue 
cleaner  and  moister.  Skin  com- 
fortably warm  and  moist.  Fulse 
soft,  and  not  exceeding  100.  The 
vomiting  has  ceased,  and  he  has 
had  some  refreshing  sleep.  More 
hydatids  were  discharged  in  the 
course  of  the  dav.  The  mouth 
became  affected  with  the  calomel,, 
which  was  now  omitted,  74  grains 
havinsj  been  taken  in  three  davs. 

From  this  time  his  convales- 
cence has  been  progressive,  the 
bowels  being  kept  open  with  a 
mixture  of  magnesia,  taken  witb 


four  hours.— Evening.  No  change.  I  je^jon  juice.     That   the  remark- 
Repeat  the  bath  and  iViction.  |  ^^le  matter  discharged  from  the 
May  5th. — Stools  of  the  same ,  intestines  of  this  patient  was  the 
description.     Fulse   rather   more  |  cause  of  this  very  acute  attack, 
distinct.     The   blister,  which  was  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  espe- 


applied  on  the  third,  remains  on, 
but   has    not   risen.     Bepeat  the 


cially  when  it  is  considered  how 
all  the  unfavourable  symptoms  dis-» 
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appeared  at  the  same  instant  of 
its  removal  from  the  system.  How 
long  it  might  have  existed  there, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine ; 
but  its  formation  must  probably 
have  been  going  on  for  a  very 
considerable  length  of  time.  For 
fhe  last  year  he  had  been  subject 
to  occasional  disordered  action  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  attended 
with  griping,  and  local  tenderness 
in  the  recrion  of  the  liver.  Durinof 
the  winter,  an  attack  of  this  kind 
had  been  overcome  by  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  and  saline  purges  ; 
and  for  several  weeks  he  appeared. 
in  perfect  health. 

The  hydatids  discharged,  in  this 
case,  were  of  various  sizes  and 
different  colours.  Some  v/ere  trans- 
parent and  light  brown;  others 
opaque  and  pale  green,  very 
nearly  resembling  boiled  goose- 
berries, and  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  Others  were  much 
darker  ;  and  the  mucus  which  ac- 
companied them  was  also  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  probably  from  the 
effects  of  the  calomel.  They  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  feces,  the 
whole  being  entirely  without  odour. 
1  should,  perhaps,  have  felt  dif- 
fident in  declaring  this  matter  to 
consist  of  hydatids,  notwithstand- 
ing its  strongly  marked  character, 
had  not  the  opinion  of  Dr.  E.amsay 
(who  had  visited  this  patient  with 


me  on  the  3d  and  following  days) 
entirely  coincided  with  my  own 
respecting  it. 

This  case  appears  to  me  curious 
and  interesting,  both  on  account  of 
the  train  of  alarming  symptoms 
which  were  induced,  and  of  the 
cause  by  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  occasioned.  When  I 
was  first  called  to  this  patient,  I 
was  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  inflammatory  action  was  going 
on  in  the  abdomen,  and  that  great 
determination  existed  to  the  head. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  thought 
it  riglit  to  bleed,  although  the 
general  state  of  the  system  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  do  this  with 
great  caution ;  and  though  the 
quantity  of  blood  drawn  was  small, 
the  relief  obtained  was  considera- 
ble ;  and  after  the  second  small 
bleeding,  the  pain  both  in  the  head 
and  abdomen  was  permanently 
relieved.  It  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  little  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very was  entertained ;  and,  indeed, 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d,  I  must 
confess  I  considered  him  actually 
in  a  dying  state.  The  warm  bath 
and  friction  1  believe  to  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  him  at  that 
time.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after 
a  cold  stage  of  pyrexia,  which 
lasted  more  than  three  days,  when 
at  length  (on  the  discharge  of  the 
offending  matter  from  the  intfis,* 
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tines)  reaction  took  place,  it  should 
have  been  so  moderate  and 
healthy.  The  incalculable  rapi- 
dity and  extreme  oppression  of  the 
pulse  at  once  subsided,  and  a  mo- 
derate, soft,  and  equable  action  of 
the  vascular  system  was  establish- 
ed.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
(jicalJotirnal. 

Newcastle,  May  2ith,  182«. 


On  Obstruction  of  Blood  in  the 

Lungs. 
Ws  shall  novsr  examine  how  far 
the  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  from  a  deficiency  of  pure 
atmospherical  air,  is  adequate  to 
explain  the  cause  of  some  of 
the  vital  phenomena  observed  in 
health  and  disease.  All  physio- 
logists agree  in  admitting  the  direct 
dependence  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  that  of  the  sanguiferous  ; 
therefore  the  nervous  system  must 
lose  its  energy,  in  proportion  as 
the  circulation  is  diminished  or 
impeded.  As  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  the  stimulus  which  excites 
the  voluntary  muscular  system 
into  action,  it  follows,  that  the  lat- 
ter must  be  enervated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminution  of  the  energy 
of  its  stimulus.  We  often  observe 
prostration  of  strength  arising 
from  a  very  short  continuance  of 
anxious  exertion.  I  allude  to  that 
exhaustion  which  comes  on  when 


the  will  directs  the  nervous  istimu- 
lus  to  the  action  of  a  certain  set 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  at  the 
same  time  checking  the  action  of  all 
the  others.  For  example,  two  pas- 
sionate lads  fighting,  in  a  few 
rounds  (without  any  serious  injury, 
or  a  long  continuance  of  unusual 
exertion),  will  fairly  come  to  a 
stand,  breathless  and  exhausted, 
with  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the 
prsecordia.  To  recruit  themselves, 
they  will  *'  set  to,"  as  it  is  very 
emphatically  called  by  the  fancUy 
"bellows  mending;"  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  uneasiness  about 
the  heart  will  wear  off,  the  strength 
will  be  recovered,  and  the  contest 
will  be  renewed  a^ain  with  visrour. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
rapid  exhaustion^  and  equally  ra- 
pid restoration  of  strength  ?  Why, 
the  muscles  of  respiration  being 
semi-voluntary,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will;  when  the  will 
directs  its  whole  attention  to  the 
action  of  any  particular  set  of 
muscles,  the  function  of  respira- 
tion is  checked  as  long  as  the 
uneasy  sensation,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  can  be  endured.  The 
effect  of  this  partial  stagnation  of 
the  circulation  is  a  diminution 
of  the  nervous  stimulus  to  excite 
the  muscular  system  into  action. 
The  more  intent  the  will  is  in 
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directing  the  nervous  stimulus  to 
any  particular  set  of  the  vohuitarj 
muscles,  the  less  sensible  will  the 
system  be  to  the  uneasy  sensation 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
consequently,  the  sooner  will  there 
be  a  diminution  of  nervous  energy 
to  stimulate  the  muscular  system. 
To  relieve  the  exhaustion  of 
strength,  and  the  anxiety  about 
the  region  of  the  hearty  the  system 
demands  an  additional  supply  of 
pure  air  to  unload  the  pulmonary 
artery.  As  this  congestion  is 
removed,  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions vanish  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
system  is  renovated  with  the 
vital  stream,  it  is  invigorated, 
and  the  individual  recovers  his 
wonted  strength.  This  view  of 
the  subject  teaches  every  pugilist 
a  valuable  lesson,  that  is,  never 
to  interrupt  his  breathing  unne- 
cessarily, or,  in  other  words,  not 
to  exhaust  his  strength  by  too 
anxiously  watching  his  adversary's 
motions.  It  is  well  known,  that  a 
passionate  pugilist  exhausts  him- 
self much  sooner  than  a  cool  one  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  pas- 
sionate pugilist,  from  his  great 
anxiety,  is  less  sensible  to  the 
uneasy  sensation  occasioned  by 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  artery,  therefore 
he  interrupts  his  breathing  for  a 


longer  period  than  the  cool  one  ; 
consequently,  he  exhausts  himself 
sooner. 

We  shall  next  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  an  occurrence 
which  often  happens  when  we 
are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  our 
health,  but  which  is  oftener  a 
concomitant  of  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  diseases  ;  I  allude  to  the 
rupture  of  the  pulmonary  arter}^ 
Hemoptysis,  in  my  opinion,  is 
2:enerallv  the  effect  of  an  accu- 
mulation  of  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary artery,  arising  from  a 
deficiency  of  pare  atmospherical 
air  in  the  lungs,  to  decarbonate 
the  blood  immediatelv  on  its  be- 

xJ 

ing  conveyed  into  that  viscus. — 
The  deficiency  may  arise  from  an 
interruption  of  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles ;  as,  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans ;  or,  from  inspiring  rarified 
and  impure  air ;  or,  from  the  over- 
distension of  the  stomach,  limiting 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Pub- 
lic speakers,  singers,  and  perform- 
ers on  wind-instruments,  are  too 
well  known  to  be  the  frequent  vic- 
tims of  haemoptysis.  The  enthu- 
siastic orator,  stimulated  by  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  and  proud 
of  the  approbation  of  his  audience, 
endeavours,  by  every  exertion,  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  upon 
his  hearers  \  by  so  doing,  he  inter- 
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Tuptshis  respiration,  and  occasions 
a  partial  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Jf  this  in- 
terruption is  often  repeated,  the 
pulmonary  artery  must  become 
more  and  more  dilated,  as  well  as 
debilitated,  and  at  last  hremop- 
tysis  will  succeed  ;  or,  from  habi- 
tual irritation,  the  foundation  of  a 
more  insidious  disease  will  belaid, 
— I  mean  tubercular  consump- 
tion. If  the  last  conclusion  be 
correct,  we  can  account  for  the 
frequency  of  tubercular  consump- 
tion, in  countries  subject  to  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  consequence  of  sudden  and 
frequent  changes  of  temperature 
must  be  sudden  and  frequent 
floods  of  blood,  as  it  were,  rush- 
ing into  the  lungs,  especially  into 
the  lunsfs  of  ihose  who  have  very 
delicate  and  highly  sensible  con- 
stitutions. The  pulmonary  arte- 
ries of  open-chested  persons  easily 
accommodate  themselves  to  those 
frequent  torrents  ;  as  the  blood, 
from  the  capacity  of  their  lungs, 
is  immediately  exposed  to*  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  and 
undergoes  the  necessary  change 
to  admit  it  to  proceed  onwards 
without  any  delay.  The  pulrao- 
Jiary  arteries  of  narrow-chested 
persons,  on  the  contrary,  soon  feel 
the  effects  of  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  circulating  medium  ;  for  their 


lungs  are  unable  to  supply  the  in- 
crease of  blood  immediately  with 
pure  air,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pro« 
ceed  onwards  without  delay ;  there- 
fore,  a  temporary  accumulation 
'  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, which  must  irritate  its  ex- 
treme terminations. 

To  enter  into  the  detail  of  every 
phenomenon,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, arises  from  the  obstruction 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  would 
lead  me  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
article  intended  for  a  periodical 
publication.  If  my  corollary,  that 
the  blood  is  obstructed  in  the  lungs 
from  a  deficiency  of  pure  air,  be 
correct,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  labour  of  others,  a  rapid 
advancement  will  be  made  in 
the  pathology  of  all  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  If 
our  theory  be  admitted,  it  will 
probably  lead,  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  to  a  firmer 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  cer- 
tain medicines  of  acknowledsred 
power  in  regulating  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  it  Avill  render  most  of  us 
less  susceptible  of  being  made  the 
dupes  of  charlatanism.  It  will,  in 
many  cases,  suggest  to  us  a  valua- 
ble prophylactic  ;  and  it  will  pro- 
cure a  more  ready  compliance  to 
our  advice  from  many  who  are 
predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  more  especially 
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from  public  speakers.  Most  men 
are  prone  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an 
advice  which  is  to  ward  off  what  they 
suppose  to  be  an  imaginary  evil. 
But,  if  we  can  convince  a  person 
that  the  blood  stagnates  in  his  lungs 
every  time  he  interrupts  his  respi- 
ration, by  uttering  long  periods, 
and  that  that  interruption  endan- 
gers the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel, 
or  that  it  engenders  in  his  bosom 
one  of  the  most  unrelenting  of  dis- 
eases (tubercular  consumption), 
surely,  under  such  an  impression, 
no  one  will  be  found  so  careless  of 
his  health  and  life,  as  not  to  pay 
some  share  of  attention,  during  his 
professional  duty,  to  the  important 
function  of  respiration. 

Now,  I  flatter  myself,  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  that  re- 
served the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  to  modern 
times,  and  to  the  honour  of  our 
country,  has  been  disclosed,  and 
that  no  one  for  the  future,  how- 
ever sceptical,  will  be  able  to 
urge  the  vacuity  of  the  arteries 
after  death,  as  an  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  immortal  Harvey. 

How  far  temporary  accumula- 
tions of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  a  source  of  disease,  I 
leave  to  the  decision  of  time.  Yet 
I  must  say,  that  Dr.  Traill's  coin- 
ciding with  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  made  me  not  a  little  san- 


guine, that  my  pathological  specu- 
lations are  founded  upon  a  sub- 
stantial basis ;  and  I  cannot  re- 
frain acknowledging,  that  I  am 
gratefully  sensible  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Traill  for  his  kindness 
during  the  above  inquiry,  as  well 
as  at  all  others  times. — Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


Fatal  Effects  of  Fear. — A  man 
of  colour,  of  middle  age,  rather 
above  the  common  stature,  robust, 
and  apparently  in  good  health, 
was  received  into  the  London  Hos- 
pital, labouring  under  a  moderate 
sized  aneurism  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. An  operation  was  proposed 
to  him,  to  which  he  readily  as- 
sented :  on  entering  the  theatre, 
however,  he  fainted ;  some  wine 
and  v/ater  was  given  to  him,  which 
he  distinctly  swallowed,  and  the 
operation  was  proceeded  in,  the 
artery  exposed,  and  the  ligature 
applied,  but  not  tightened.  Dur- 
ing the  operation,  it  was  observed 
that  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in 
the  tumour,  but  this  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fainting.  Before  tight- 
ening the  ligature,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  operator  to  wait  until  the 
pulsation  wasre-estabhshed.  Some 
increased  attention  was  then  paid, 
to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  patient ;  and  it  was  remarked, 
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that  the  s^yncope  had  continued  an ' 
unusual  time.  After  the  attempts 
bad  been  some  time  persevered 
in,  a  more  attentive  observation 
proved  that  he  was  quite  dead. 
All  the  usual  resuscitative  means 
Tvere  tried,  but  without  effect.  On 
dissection,  both  sides  of  the  heart 
were  found  empty,  and  the  lungs 
tinged  with  blood  :  no  other  parti- 
cular appearance  was  observable. 

MEDICAL  EXTRACTS. 

Bread  is  not  the  worse  for 
being  hard,  provided  it  be  pro- 
perly masticated.  All  hard  and 
tough  animal  food,  particularly  if 
it  be  salted,  which  adds  to  its 
hardness,  is  of  difficult  digestion. 
It  seems  to  be  frora  its  hardness 
that  smoked  meat  is  oppressive. 
Hard  and  tough  animal  food  can- 
not, by  mastication,  be  reduced  to 
the  loose^  pultacious  form  which 
hard  bread  assumes. 

There  are  few  things  in  com- 
mon use  so  oppressive  as  butter. 
It  appears  to  be  more  so  than  the 
fat  of  meat.  The  fat  of  mutton  is 
less  difficult  of  digestion  than  the 
fat  of  beef;  and  the  fat  of  venison 
less  so  than  either.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  fat  of  turtle ; 
but  all  kinds  of  fat  are  oppressive 
to  a  weak  stomach ;  and  that  of 
which  we  are  inclined  to  eat  the 


most  is  generally,  on  this  account, 
the  worst.  We  have  little  expe- 
rience of  oil  in  this  country. 
From  the  result  of  the  few  trials  I 
have  witnessed,  I  should  say,  that 
olive  oil,  to  a  stomach  accustomed 
to  it,  is  less  oppressive  than  butter, 
probably,  than  most  kinds  of  fat. 

Cheese  is,  in  general,  still  more 
difficult  of  disfestion  than  either 
butter  or  fat.  With  their  oily 
nature,  it  combines  the  hardness 
and  toughness  of  the  dry  and  com- 
pressed curd,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  minute  division. —  JVilsoa 
on  Indigestion. 

The  purgative  medicines  which 
I  have  chiefly  used  in  fever^  are, 
calomel,  calomel  and  jalap,  com- 
pound powder  of  jalap,  aloes, 
solutions  of  any  of  the  mild  neu- 
tral salts,  infusions  of  senna,  and 
sometimes  the  two  last  conjoined. 
— Hamilton  on  Purgatives, 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  if 
medical  inquirers  had  always  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  diseases  step 
by  step,  and  viewed  them  as  a 
whole ,  from  the  first  deviation  from 
health  to  their  termination.  A 
contrary  procedure  has  often  be- 
trayed them  into  confusion  and 
error. — Ibid. 

A  disordered  state  of  secretion, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
will  be  the  natural  effect  of  irrita- 
tion of  a  secreting  organ.     This  is 
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^viflentl^'  the  case  with  the  tongue ; 
and  we  may  with  great  probability 
conjecture,  that  the  same  conse- 
quence also  takes  place  in  the 
stomach.  As  likewise  the  juices 
of  the  stomach  are  the  immediate 
agents  in  digestion,  that  process 
must  be  disturbed  in  proportion 
as  its  secretions  are  deficient  or 
vitiated . — Abernethy, 

COMPOSITIONS    OF   QUACK 
MEDICINES. 


'red  saunders,  ofeach  one  drachm; 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  water,  of 
each  eight  ounces. 

Balsam  of  Honey. — Balsam  of 
tolu,  honey,  of  each  one  pound ; 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  one  gallon. 

Scot's  Pills. — Barbadoes  aloes, 
one  pound ;  black  hellebore  root, 
jalap  root,  prepared  kali,  of  each 
one  oance ;  oil  of  aniseed,  four 
drachms  ;  simple  syrup,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity. — Gray's  Fhar. 


J}albys  Carminative.— Tincture 
of  opium,  four  drachms  and  a  half; 
tincture  of  assafoetida,  two  drachms 
and  a  half;  oil  of  carraways,  three 
scruples ;  oil  of  peppermint,  six 
scruples ;  tincture  of  castor,  six 
drachms  and  a  half;  rectified  spi- 
Tits  of  wine,  six  drachms  ;  put  two 
drachms  into  each  bottle, with  mas:- 
nesia  one  drachm,  and  fill  up  with 
simple  syrup  and  a  little  rectified 
spirits  of  wine. 

Daffy  s  Elixir. — Senna  leaves, 
four  ounces ;  santile  wood  shav- 
ings, drietl  elecampane  root,  ani- 
seeds, carraway-seeds,  coriander- 
seeds,  liquorice  root,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  raisins  (stoned),  eight 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  six  pounds. 

Spilbury's  Antiscorbutic  Drops. 
— Corrosive  sublimate,  gentian 
root,  dried  orange-peel,  of  each 
two   drachms  ;   crude   antimony. 


TABLE  TALK. 


Faux-pas  in  High  Life. — We 
mentioned  an  occurrence  of  this 
description  a  few  days  since.  The 
lady  and  gentleman  have,  by  this 
time,  it  is  supposed,  reached 
France.  The  partners  of  their 
flight  were  two  of  the  lady's  chil- 
dren. The  remaining  three  have 
been  left  at  home.  The  Gay  Lo- 
thario is  a  member  of  a  certain 
high  assembly,  and  is  much  noted 
for  what  are  generally  called  af- 
fairs of  gallantry.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  injured  husband 
means  to  appeal  for  redress  to 
the  laws  of  his  country. — Dublin 
Evening  Post. 

At  the  time  of  the  plague  in 
London,    a  noted  body-searcher 
lived,   whose  name  was  Snacks. 
His   business   increased  so   fas  f, 
that  finding  he  could  not  compass 
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it,  he  offered  i6  any  person  who 
should  join  him  in  his  hardened 
practice  half  the  profits  ;  thus, 
those  who  joined  hira  were  said 
to  go  with  Snacks.  Hence,  going 
snacks,  or  dividing  the  spoil. — 
Morning  Herald. 

The  Rector  of  a  parish  in  Sus- 
sex has  had  a  true  bill  found 
against  him  for  a  horrible  crime. 
—  County  Chrordcle. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  during 
the  summer,  the  thermometer,  in 
the  open  air,  has  only  once  risen 
to  summer  heat,  or  76  degrees, 
which  was  on  the  1st  of  June. 
The  maximum  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  shade  was  87  deirrees, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1818  it  was 
91  degrees. — Morning  Herald. 

The  French  are  a  sanguine, 
grasping  people.— With  all  their 
activity  and  enterprise,  however, 
this  grasping  quality  has  always 
made  them  cut  a  contemptible 
figure  in  the  end.  Their  projects 
are  never  founded  in  real  wisdom. 
They  were  driven  disgracefully 
from  India,  from  America,  from 
Italy,  and  latterly  driven  over  the 
Rhine.  They  will  also  reap  dis- 
grace and  disaster  before  they  have 
done  with  Spain.  Occupy  the 
country  they  cannot,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  their  Allies  is  im- 
practicable without  the  support  of 


French     connexion.  —  Morning 
Chronicle.  ^ 

The  Golden  Cross,  Charina: 
Cross,  and  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, are  to  come  down,  and  a 
splendid  building  erected  on  its 
site,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. — 
Morning  Herald. 

A  young  lady,  in  the  freedom 
of  conversation,  said  to  a  military 
friend,  "Pray,  Captain,  can  you 
flirt  a  fan  1 "— ''  I  do  not  think  I 
can,"  replied  he,  "  but  I  can  do 
what  is  equally  useful — I  can  fan 
a  flirt ;  "  and  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  fan  the  young  lady. — Ibid. 

At  a  late  sale  of  old  lumber, 
at  Mr.  Whitgreave's  house,  at 
Moseley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wolverhampton,  a  full  length  por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
knocked  down  by  the  hammer  at 
six  shillings  and  ninepence,  to  a 
respectable  tradesman  of  that 
town.  The  same  picture  has  been 
cleaned  and  varnished,  and  sold 
for  45/. — Stafford  Advertiser. 

Short  Speeches.  —  "  The  old, 
blunt  commander,  at  Cadiz,"  says 
Selden  in  his  Table  Talk,  "showed 
himself  a  good  orator,  who,  hav- 
ing to  say  something  to  his  sol- 
diers (which  he  was  not  used  to 
do),  made  them  a  speech  to  this 
purport : — '  What  a  shame  will 
it  be,  you  Englishmen  that  feed 
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upon  good  beef,  to  let  those  ras-  ]      An  active  member  of  the  Com- 
cally  Spaniards  beat  you,  that  eat  mittee  of  a  Charitable  Institution, 


nothing  but  oranges  and  lemons ! " 
With  this  we  may  class  the  speech, 
more  remarkable  for  its  spirit  than 
its  elegance,  addressed  by  the 
commandant  of  a  local  regiment 
in  Lancashire,  to  a  lady,  on  pre- 
senting the  colours  to  his  corps  : — 
"  Madam,  we  receiv  *n  'em  wi' 
gratitude,  and  we  'n  defend  'em 
wi'  fortitude  ;  and  if  ever  we  are 
called  into  actual  sarvice,  and 
t'  colours  are  shot  away,  we'll 
bring  t' pows  (poles)  back  again." 
The  noble  address  of  La  Hoche- 
jacquelin  to  his  soldiers,  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  la- 
conic : — "  If  I  advance,  follow 
me ;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me ;  if  I 
flinch,  kill  me." — Times. 

One  of  the  young  persons  who 
knelt  at  the  altar  for  episcopal 
benediction,  was  observed  by  the 
Bishop  to  laugh,  just  as  his  hands 
were  extended  over  him :  his 
Lordship  paused,  and  after  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  of  admo- 
nition to  the  indifferent  youth,  on 
the  impropriety  of  hypocritically 
presenting  himself  before  the 
Deity  with  his  lips,  while  his 
heart  was  far  from  God,  passed 
him  by  without  admitting  the  rati- 
fication of  his  baptismal  vows. — 
Exeter  Gazette. 


lately  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  an  excuse  for  his  non- 
attendance  at  one  of  their  evening 
meetings,  the  following  letter:— 
"  I  am  so  very  unwell  (in  conse- 
quence, I  believe,  of  the  fruit 
season)  that  I  cannot  venture  to 
encounter  this  wet  evening  from 
home ;  and  besides,  under  the 
present  system  of  police,  ill  should 
be  taken  ill  suddenlv,  1  am  in 
dread  of  the  watch-house  and  the 
tread-mill.  I  am  sorry,  therefore, 
I  cannot  attend  my  duty  in  Soho- 
square." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
33  acres  of  pasture,  called  "  the 
Moors,  "  situate  between  the 
Wells -road  and  Englishcomb- 
lane,  were  last  w^eek  disposed  of 
for  5,000/.  The  land  lets  fbr  180/. 
per  annum. 

Maeready,  we  understand,  is 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane  for  a 
limited  number  of  nights,  and  is  to 
receive  twenty  pounds  each  night 
that  he  performs. 

Munden  is  returned  to  town, 
from  his  sea-side  excursion,  Avith 
his  health  much  improved.  This 
veteran  in  his  art,  as  well  as  in 
years,  delighted  the  audiences  at 
Erigliton  and  at  Worthiiig-,  by  the 
performance  of  a  few  of  his  fa- 
vourite characters. — Chronicle,  . 
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SOUTHEY  THE  LAUREATE. 

The  last  Number  of  the  Lon- 
don 3Iagazme,  contains  an  ad- 
mirable letter  from  Elia,  to  this 
sack-hunting,  hypocritical  rhymer. 
He  cannot  vet  have  recovered 
from  the  lashing  that  Lord  Byron 
gave  him  in  his  "  Parody  "  on 
the  pseudo  -  poetical  "  Vision. " 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
Southey  can  have  done,  thus  to 
arouse  the  feelings  of  Elia,  whose 
spirit  has  ever  appeared  to  us  as 
gentle  as  the  "  summer  air."  We 
have  not  space  for  the  whole  let- 
ter, but  the  following  extract  is 
quite  sufficient  to  show  the  real 
character  of  that  "pretended  mo- 
ralist," Mr.  Robert  Southey. 

"  -  -  One  man  shall  love  his  friends 
and  his  friends' faces;  and,  under 
the  uncertainty  of  conversing  with 
them  again,  in  the  same  manner 
and  familiar  circumstances  of  sight, 
speech,  kc.  as  upon  earth — in  a 
moment  of  no  irreverent  weakness 
— for  a  dream- while — no  more — 
would  be  almost  content,  for  a  re- 
ward of  a  life  of  virtue  (if  he  could 
ascribe  such  acceptance  to  his  lame 
performances),  to  take  up  his  por- 
tion with  those  lie  loved,  and  was 
made  to  love,  in  this  good  world, 
which  he  knows — which  was  creat- 
ed so  lovely,  beyond  his  deserv- 
ings.  Another,  enibracins;'  a  more 
exalted  vision — so  that  he  might 
receive  indefinite  additaments  of 
power,  knowledge,  heauty,  glory, 
&c. — is  ready  to  forego  the  recog- 
nition of  humbler  individualities  of 
earth,  and  the  old  familiar  faces. 


The  shapings  of  onr  heavens  are 
the  modifications  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or 
Mr.  Great  Heart,  is  born  in  every 
one  of  us. 

Some  (and  such  have  been  ac- 
counted the  safest  divines)  have 
shrunk  from  pronouncing  upon  the 
final  state  of  any  man;  nor  dare 
they  pronounce  the  case  of  Judas 
to  be  desperate.  Others,  (with 
stronger  optics),  as  plainly  as  with 
the  eye  of  flesh,  shall  behold  a 
given  king  in  bliss,  and  a  given  cham- 
berlain in  torment ;  even  to  the 
eternising  of  a  cast  of  the  eye  in 
the  latter,  his  own  self-mocked  and 
good  humouredly-borne  deformity 
on  earth,  but  supposed  to  aggra- 
vate the  uncouth  and  hideous  ex- 
pression of  his  pangs  in  the  other 
place.  That  one  man  can  presume 
so  far,  and  thai  another  would  with 
shuddering  disclaim  such  confi- 
dences, is,  I  believe,  an  effect  of 
the  nerves  purely. 

If  in  either  of  these  Papers,  or 
elsewhere,  I  have  been  betrayed 
into  some  levities — not  affronting 
the  sanctury,  but  glancing  perhaps 
at  some  of  the  out-skirts  and  ex- 
treme edges,  the  debateable  land 
between  the  holy  and  the  profane 
regions  —  (for  the  admixture  of 
man's  inventions,  twisting  them- 
selves with  the  name  of  religion 
itself,  has  artfully  made  it  diflicult 
to  touch  even  the  alloy,  without,  in 
some  men's  estimation,  soiling  the 
fine  gold) — if  I  have  sported  within 
the  purlieus  of  serious  matter — it 
was,  I  daresay,  a  humour — be  not 
startled,  Sir — which  I  have  unwit- 
tingly derived  from  yourself.  You 
have  all  your  life  been  making  a 
jest  of  the  Devil.  Not  of  the  scrip- 
tural meaning  of  that  dark  essence 
— personal  or  allegorical ;  for  the 
nature  is  no  where  plainly  deli- 
vered. I  acquit  you  of  intentional 
irreverence.  But  indeed  you  have 
made  wonderfully  free  with,  and 
been  mighty  pleasant  upon,  the 
popular  idea  and  attributes  of  him. 
A  noble  Lord,  your  brotlier  Vision- 
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ary,  has  scarcely  taken  greater 
liberties  with  the  material  keys, 
and  merely  Catholic  notion  of 
St.  Peter. — You  have  flattered  him 
in  prose  :  you  have  chanted  him 
in  goodly  odes.  You  have  been  his 
Jester  ;  Volunteer  Laureat,  and 
self-elected  Court  Poet  to  Beel- 
zebub. 

You  have  never  ridiculed,  I 
believe,  what  you  thought  to  be 
religion,  but  you  arc  always  gird- 
ing at  what  some  pious,  but  per- 
haps mistaken  folks,  think  to  be  so. 
For  this  reason  I  am  sorry  to  hear, 
that  you  are  engaged  upon  a  life 
of  George  Fox.  I  know  you  will 
fall  into  the  error  of  intermixing 
some  comic  stuff  with  your  serious- 
ness. The  Quakers  tremble  at  the 
subject  in  your  hands.  The  Me- 
thodists are  shy  of  you,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  founder.  But,  above 
all,  our  Popish  brethren  are  most 
in  your  debt.  The  errors  of  that 
church  have  proved  a  fruitful 
source  to  your  scoffing  vein.  Their 
Legend  has  been  a  Golden  one  to 
you.  And  here,  your  friends,  Sir, 
have  noticed  a  notable  inconsist- 
ency. To  the  imposing  rites,  the 
solemn  penancies,  devout  austeri- 
ties of  that  communion  ;  the  affect- 
ing though  erring  piety  of  their 
hermits  ;  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  Chartreux — their  crossings, 
their  holy  waters  —  their  Virgin, 
and  their  saints — to  these,  they 
say,  you  have  been  indebted  for 
the  best  feelings,  and  the  richest 
imagery,  of  your  Epic  f^oetry.  You 
have  drawn  copious  drafts  upon 
Luretto.  We  thought  at  one  time 
you  were  going  post  to  Rome — 
but  that  in  the  facetious  commen- 
taries, which  it  is  your  custom  to 
append  so  plentifully,  and  (some 
sa>)  injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest 
performances  in  this  kind,  you 
spurn  the  uplifted  toe,  which  you 
but  just  m.-w,  seemed  to  court; 
leave  his  holine,^s  in  the  lurch; 
and  show  him  a  i"air  pair  of  Pro- 
testant heels  under  your  Romish 
vestDlent.     When  we  think    you 


already  at  the  wicket,  suddenly  a 
violent  cross  wind  blows  you 
transverse — 

...._.  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 
Then  might  we  see 
Cowls,    hoods,   and    habits,    with     their 

wearers  tost 
And   fluttered   into  rags  j   then  reliques, 

beads, 
Indulgencies,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds. 

You  pick  up  pence  by  showing  the 
hallowed  bones,  shrine,  and  cru- 
cifix ;  and  you  take  money  a  se- 
cond time  by  exposing  the  trick  of 
them  afterwards.  You  carry  your 
verse  to  Castle  Angelo  for  sale  in 
a  morning;  and,  swifter  than  a 
pedlar  can  transmute  his  pack, 
you  are  at  Canterbury  with  your 
prose  ware  before  night. 

Sir,  is  it  that  I  dislike  you  in  this 
merry  vein  ?  The  very  reverse. 
No  countenance  becomes  an  intel- 
ligent jest  better  than  your  own. 
It  is  your  grave  aspect,  when  you 
look  awful  upon  your  poor  friends, 
which  I  would  deprecate. 

In  more  than  one  place,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  compliment  me  at  the  expense 
of  my  companions.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept your  compliment  at  such  a 
price.  The  upbraiding  a  man's 
poverty  naturally  makes  him  look 
about  him,  to  see  whether  he  be 
so  poor  indeed  as  he  is  presumed 
to  be.  You  have  put  rae  upon 
counting  my  riches.  Really,  Sir, 
I  did  not  know  I  was  so  wealthy 
in  the  articles  of  friendships.  There 

is  ■ ,  and ,  whom  you  never 

heard  of,  but  exemplary  characters 
both,  and  excellent  church-goers; 
and  N.,mine  and  my  father's  triend 
for  nearly  half  a  century;  and  the 
enthusiast  for  Wordsworth's  poe- 
try, T.N.T.,  a  little  tainted  with 
Socinlanism,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but 
constant  in  his  attachments,  and  a 

cajiital   critic;  and ,  a  sturdy 

old  Athanasian,  so  that  sets  all 
to  rights  again;  and  W.,  the  light, 
and  warm-as-light  hearted,  Janus 
of  the  London ;  and  the  translator 
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of  Dante,  still  a  curate,  modest 
and  amiable  C. ;  and  Allan  C,  the 
large-hearted  Scot;  and  P — r,  can- 
did and  affectionate  as  his  own 
poetry ;  and  A — p,  Coleridge's 
friend  ;  and  G — n,  his  more  than 
friend  ;  and  Coleridge  himself,  the 
same  to  me  still,  as  in  those  old 
evenings,  when  we  used  to  sit  and 
speculate  (do  you  remember  them, 
Sir  ?)  at  our  old  Salutation  tavern, 
upon  Pantisocraoy  and  golden 
days  to  come  on  eartli ;  and  W — th 
(why,  Sir,  I  might  drop  my  rent- 
roll  here  ;  such  goodly  farms  and 
manors  hare  I  reckoned  up  al- 
ready. In  what  possessions  has 
not  this  last  name  alone  estated 
me  ! — but  I  will  go  on) — and  M., 
the  noble-minded  kinsman,  by 
wedlock,  of  W— th  ;  and  H.  C.  R., 
unwearied  in  the  offices  of  a  friend  ; 
and  Clarkson,  almost  above  the 
narrowness  of  that  relation,  yet 
condescending  not  seldom  here- 
tofore from  the  labours  of  his 
world-embracing  charity  to  bless 
my  humble  roof;  and  the  gall-less 
and  single-minded  Dyer;  and  the 
high-minded  associate  of  Cook, 
the  veteran  Colonel,  with  his  lusty 
heart  still  sending  cartels  of  defi- 
ance to  old  Time;  and,  not  least, 
W.  A.,  the  last  and  steadiest  left 
to  me  of  that  little  knot  of  whist- 
players,  that  used  to  assemble 
weekly,  for  so  many  years,  at  the 
Queen's  Gate  (you  remember  them, 
Sir  ?)  and  called  Admiral  Burney 
friend. 

*  •*  *  *  *  * 
If  all  the  good  people  were  to 
ship  themselves  off  to  Terra  In- 
cognitas, what  in  humanity's  name, 
is  to  become  of  the  refuse?  If  the 
persons,  whom  I  have  chiefly  in 
view,  have  not  pushed  matters  to 
this  extremity  yet,  they  carry  them 
as  far  as  they  can  go.  Instead  of 
mixing  with  the  infidel  and  the 
freethinker — in  the  room  of  open- 
ing a  negociation,  to  try  at  least 
to  find  out  at  which  gate  the  error 
entered — they  huddle  close  toge- 
ther, in  a  weak  fear  of  infection, 


like  that  pusillanimous  underling 

in  Spenser — 

This  is  the  wandering  wood,  this  Error's 

den  ; 
A  monster  vUe,  whom  God  and  man  does 

hate  : 
Therefore,  I  reed,  beware.    Fly,  fly,  quoth 
The  fearful  Dwarf,  [then 

and,  if  they  be  writers  in  orthodox 
journals  —  addressing  themselves 
only  to  the  irritable  passions  of  the 
unbeliever — they  proceed  in  a  safe 
system  of  strengthening  the  strong 
hands,  and  confirming  the  valiant 
knees  ;  of  converting  the  already 
converted,  and  proselyting  their  ^ 
own  party.  I  am  the  more  con- 
vinced of  this  from  a  passage  in 
the  very  Treatise  which  occasioned 
this  letter.  It  is  where,  having 
recommended  to  the  doubter  the 
writings  of  Michaelis  and  Lardner, 
you  ride  triumphant  over  the  necks 
of  all  infidels,  sceptics,  and  dis- 
senters, from  this  time  to  the 
world's  end,  upon  the  wheels  of 
two  unanswerable  deductions.  I 
do  not  hold  it  meet  to  set  down  in 
a  Miscellaneous  Compilation  like 
this,  such  religious  words  as  you 
have  thought  fit  to  introduce  into 
the  pages  of  a  petulant  Literary 
Journal.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to 
substitute  numerals,  and  refer  to  the 
Quarterly  Review  (for  July)  for 
filling  of  them  up.  "  Here,''  say 
you,  *'  as  in  the  history  of  7,  if 
these  books  are  authentic,  the 
events  which  they  relate  must  be 
true  ;  if  they  were  written  by  8, 
9  is  10  and  11.  Your  first  deduc- 
tion, if  it  means  honestly,  rests 
upon  two  identical  propositions; 
though  I  suspect  an  unfairness  ia 
one  of  the  terms,  which  this  would 
not  be  quite  the  proper  place  for 
explicating.  At  all  eseuisyou  have 
no  cause  to  triumph ;  you  have  not 
been  proving  the  premises,  but 
refer  for  satisfaction  therein  to  very 
long  and  laborious  works,  which 
may  well  employ  the  sceptic  a 
twelvemonth  or  two  to  digest,  be- 
fore he  can  possibly  be  ripe  for 
your  conclusion.     When  he  has 
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satisfied  hiraself  about  the  pre- 
mises, he  will  concede  to  you  the 
inference,  I  dare  say,  most  readily. 
— But  your  latter  deduction,  viz. 
that  because  8  has  written  a  book 
conceraing  9,  therefore  10  and  11 
was  certainly  his  meaning,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  conclu- 
sions per  saltum  that  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  njeet  with.  As  far 
as  10  is  Terbally  asserted  in  the 
writings,  all  sects  must  agree  with 
you  ;  but  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  many  various  waj's  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  *********  has  been 
understood,  from  a  low  figurative 
expression  (with  the  Unitarians) 
up  to  the  most  mysterious  actua- 
lity ;  in  which  highest  sense  alone 
yon  and  your  church  take  it.  And 
for  11,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
possible  conclusion — to  hazard  this  in 
the  face  of  so  many  thousands  of 
Ariansand  Socinians,  &c.  who  have 
drawn  so  opposite  a  one,  is  such  a 
piece  of  theological  hardihood,  as, 
1  think,  warrants  me  in  concluding 
that,  when  you  sit  down  to  pen 
tfieology,  you  do  not  at  all  consider 
your  opponents  ;  but  have  in  your 
eye,  merely  and  exclusively,  read- 
ers of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
with  yourself,  and  therefore  have 
Ho  occasion  to  trouble  yourself 
with  the  quality  of  the  logic,  to 
wWch  you  treat  them. 

Neither  can  I  think,  if  you  had 
had  the  welfare  of  the  poor  child — 
over  whose  hopless  condition  you 
whine  so  lamentably  and  (I  must 
think)  unseasonably — seriously  at 
heart,  that  you  could  have  taken 
the  step  of  sticking  him  up  bi/  name 
— T.  H.  is  as  good  as  nuvting  him — 
io  perpetuate  an  outrage  upon  the 
parental  feelings,  as  long  as  the 
Quarterly  Review  shall  last. — Was 
it  necessary  to  specify  an  indivi- 
dual case,  and  give  to  Christian 
compassion  the  appearance  of  per- 
sonal attack  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
conciliate  unbelievers,  or  not  rather 
to  widen  the  breach  irreparably? 


I  own  I  could  never  think  so 
considerably  of  myself  as  to  de- 
cline the  society  of  an  agreeable  or 
worthy  man  upon  diflerence  of  opi- 
nion only.  The  impediments  and 
the  facilitations  to  a  sound  belief 
are  various  and  inscrutable  as  the 
heart  of  man.  Some  believe  upon 
weak  principles.  Others  cannot 
feel  the  efficacy  of  the  strongest. 
One  of  the  most  candid,  most  up- 
right, and  single-meaning  men,  I 
ever  knew,  was  the  late  Thomas 
Holcroft.  I  believe  he  never  said 
one  thing  and  meant  another,  in 
his  life  ;  and,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  he  never  acted  otherwise 
than  Avith  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  conscience.  Ought  we 
to  wish  the  character  false,  for  the 
sake  of  a  hollow  compliment  to 
Christianity  ? '' 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


X.  X.  Shall  be  attended  to. 

We  sincerely  thank  L.  M .  for  his  va- 
luable communicatio:! ;  he  may  fully  rely 
that  his  confidence  is  not  misplaced  ;  a  line 
before  Tuesday  will  be  very  desirable. 

Before  we  can  say  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
estabhshment  what  Y.  wishes,  we  must  see 
a  copy  of  the  late  Thomas  Guy's  will; 
and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  Y.  or 
any  other  Correspondent,  who  will  be  so 
obliging  as  to  send  us  one. 

E.  Z.  May  rest  assured  that  Sir  Billy 
Fretful  shall  shortly  receive  a  pretty  sharp 
cut  from  "  The  Lancet,"  as  a  chastise- 
ment for  his  unrelenting  conduct  towards 
Mr.  Millard. 

A.  has  our  best  thanks ;  if  he,  Or  any 
other  Gentleman,  can  acquaint  us  when 
the  apprenticeship  of  Doctor  Thomas  Cox 
expired,  he  will  much  oblige;  and  the  Doc- 
tor himself  will  likewise  confer  on  t.s  a 
great  favour  if  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
7tame  the  bath  that  he  attended  with 
Dr.  Collyer,  and  xchen  the  attendance  Oc- 
curred. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 


Theatre^   St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Monday  Evening, 

Oct.  6th,  1823. 


Lecture  First. 
The  subject  of  this  lecture  is 
Irritation ;  and  it  is  one  of  so  much 
importance,  that  gentlemen  can- 
not successfully  practise  in  the 
surgical  profession  without  ■well 
understanding  it.  Irritation  is 
either  local  or  general,  and  its 
effects  are  communicated  from  one 
part  to  another,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves,  so  that  the 
heart,  brain,  and  stomach,  almost 
immediately  after  an  injury  has 
been  sustained,  even  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  body,  will  have 
their  functions  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed, in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  and  importance  of 
the    part    injured.     There  exist. 


among  all  parts  of  the  body,  inti- 
mate relations,  all  corresponding 
with  each  other,  and  carrying  on 
a  reciprocal  intercourse  of  action. 
The  wonderful  and  beautiful  har- 
mony produced  by  these  concur- 
rent phenomena,  is  called  Sympa- 
thy ;  its  real  nature  Is  yet  unknown, 
but  we  are  acquainted  with  many 
of  its  effects  ;   thus  the  common 
and    natural    sympathy    of    the 
uterus  and  breasts.     Sneezing  is 
also  a  sympathetic  action.    In  in- 
flammation, or  disease  of  the  hip 
joints,  pain    is    felt   through   the 
whole  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
from  the  knee  to  the  foot ;  and  this 
often  proves  a  source  of  mistake 
to  the  surgeon,  when  consulted  by 
a  person  who  complains  of  a  pain 
in  the  knee.    A  stone  in  the  blad- 
der causes  pain  in  the  extremity 
of  the  penis.     A  disease   of  the 
prostate    gland    causes    pain    at 
the  basis  of  the  sacrum,  and  on 
the  inside  of  one  or  both  thighs. 
A  disease  of  the  liver,    pain  in 
the  shoulder ;  a  diseased  testicle, 

pain  in  the  loins,  irritation  of  the 
E 


Priuted  and  Pu. 
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intestines,  an  itching  of  the  nose. 
Diseases  in  the  urethra  frequently 
produce  inflammation  of  the  testi- 
cles.    The  glands  in  the  groin  are 
often   affected  with    sympathetic 
bubo  from  gonorrhoea!  inflamma- 
tion.  Hiccough,  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  ♦he  diaphragm,  is  a  symp- 
tom of  mortification.     There  is  no 
organ,  however,  so  much  affected 
by  irritation  or  sympathetic  influ- 
ence, as   the  stomach.     For  in- 
stance, if  a  blow  is  received  on  the 
head,  causing  injury  to  the  brain, 
vomiting  is  the  first  and  almost 
constant  symptom  ;  and  by  this  we 
are  led    to    detect   such  injury. 
Vomiting  is  produced  when  the 
testes   are  injured,   or  intestines 
hurt,  wounded,  or  strangulated  ;  it 
will  often  arise  from  the  mere  in- 
troduction of  a  bougie,  when  it  is 
attended  with  faintness ;  or  from 
a  gall-stone  passing  the  biliary 
duct;  or  calculi  passing  through 
the  ureters  into  the  urinary  blad- 
der.    An  obtuse  pain  in  any  part 
will  occasion   vomiting ;    but  an 
injury  to  the  stomach  itself  will  be 
attended  with   fatal  effects.      A 
man,  walking  through  Fleet-street, 
quarrelled  with  a  woman  ;  another 
female  came  up,  and  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
which  caused  almost  instantaneous 
death.    Upon  dissection,  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  his  expiring  so 


suddenly,  no  disease  could  be 
perceived.  A  man,  belonging  to  the 
India  House,  was  attempting  to  lift 
a  weight,  when  another  came  up, 
and  jocosely  said,  "  Here,  stand 
on  one  side ;  let  an  abler  man 
attempt  it ;"  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant gave  him  a  slight  blow  on 
the  stomach,  when  the  poor  fellow 
dropped  down  and  expired.  His 
body,  upon  being  opened,  shewed 
no  marks  of  violence.  It  is  not 
yet  ascertained  how  blows  on  this 
part  act;  whether  more  immedi- 
ately on  the  stomach,  the  dia- 
phragm, or  on  the  semi -lunar 
ganglion  of  nerves  behind  the 
stomach. 

Irritation  is  either  local,  or 
constitutional ;  sometimes  affecting, 
only  particular  parts,  at  others 
being  diffused  throughout  the  en- 
tire system.  Thus,  a  pain  in  a 
tooth  will  produce  abscess  of  the 
jaw ;  and  if  the  matter  cannot 
escape  by  its  sides,  a  fungus  may 
be  the  consequence ;  yet  if  the 
affected  tooth  be  drawn,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  discharged  and  all  do 
well.  Many  cases  of  this  kind 
have  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  learned  Professor,  and  he 
would  relate  a  few  of  them  by  way 
of  illustration. 

Some  years  since  two  persons 
came  to  him  from  Wisbeach,  (their 
coming  from  the  same   town  to 
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him,  and  with  the  same  disease, 
was   quite  accidental,  not  know- 
ing each  other's  situation  or  inten- 
tion,) each  having  an  abscess  in 
the  jaw, — and  upon  examination 
he  found  them  pretty  extensive — 
they  were  of  long  standing — there 
was  pain  in  some   of  the  teeth ; 
these   teeth   Sir  Astley  directed 
should  be  removed — they  were  so, 
and   the   persons  completely  re- 
covered in  a  few  days.     A  lady 
from  Essex  was  for  a  long  period 
afflicted  by  a  fungus  in  the  cheek  ; 
every  possible  exertion  was  used 
to  destroy  it,   but  in  vain  ;  upon 
stating  that  she  had  a  pain  in  one 
of  her  teeth,  opposite  the  disease, 
she  was  recommended  to  go  to  a 
dentist  and  get  it  drawn  ;  this  was 
done,  and  the  complaint  soon  dis- 
appeared.    A   gentleman  of  Sir 
Astley's    acquaintance,    had    for 
many  years  been  exceedingly  an- 
noyed by  an  ulcer  on  the  chin, 
every  attempt  to  heal  which  had 
proved  ineffectual ;  in  fact,  it  was 
considered  incurable.     At  length 
one    of   the   teeth    opposite    the 
wound  became  painful;  this  tooth 
was  extracted,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  delight  of  the  patient, 
his   malady  was   no  longer  dis- 
cernible.    These  cases  are  men- 
tioned to  show  the  importance  of 
attending   with  all  possible  ear- 
nestness to  the  effects  of  sympa- 


thetic diseased  actions.  Some- 
times the  most  trivial  local  causes 
will  produce  very  great  constitu- 
tional derangement :  a  young  man, 
apparently  in  good  health,  applied 
to  Sir  Astley  respecting  some  dis- 
order in  the  urethra  ;  upon  intro- 
ducing a  bougie  he  became  pale, 
and  fainted;  and  this  is  not  an 
uncom-mon  occurrence  when  the 
operation  is  lor  the  first  time  per- 
formed on  persons  having  an  irri- 
table habit.  Strictures  of  the 
urethra,  even  very  slight  ones, 
occasionally  produce  the  most 
painful  constitutional  affections. 
And  whenever  an  important  organ 
is  injured,  the  constitution  appears 
to  suffer  exceedingly ;  or  when  an 
organ  not  possessing  in  itself  much 
restorative  power  is  damaged, 
then  the  constitution  becomes  very 
much  disturbed. 

In  compound  fractures,  consti- 
tutional irritation  usually  runs  very 
high  :  the  heart,  brain,  and  sto- 
mach, are  much  affected;  the 
tongue  is  parched ;  if  the  attack 
be  but  slight,  it  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur ;  if  pretty  severe,  a 
yellow  fur;  and  if  very  severe, 
with  a  dark  brown  one :  the  sto- 
mach now  becomes  irritable ; 
vomiting  ensues ;  intellect  de- 
ranged ;  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
great  prostration  of  strength ;  and 
scarcely  any  secretion    of   bile* 

£  2 
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Sir  Astley  once  took  from  the  gall- 
bladder of  a  boy  (who  had  died 
from  an  injury  received  in  his 
brain,)  a  fluid  that  had  not  the 
sligrhtest  resemblance  to  bile. — 
Thus  in  constitutional  irritation, 
whether  from  external  or  internal 
disease,  every  part  of  the  system 
is  affected  by  it ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — when  any  part  of 
the  body  receives  an  injury,  the 
nerves  convey  to  the  important 
organs,  as  the  heart  &c.,  a  sense 
of  that  injury  ;  nature  immedi- 
ately commences  the  reparative 
process,which  she  does  by  stopping 
all  the  customary  secretions  ;  the 
various  outlets  being  thus  closed, 
the  blood  collects  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  great  vessels  near  the 
heart;  this  powerful  organ  then 
throws  with  all  its  force  the  blood 
to  the  wounded  part ;  this  gives 
rise  to  inflammation,  adhesion, 
suppuration,  or  whatever  process 
nature  deems  the  best  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  effect.  Here  is 
a  lucid  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  nature  contends  for  cure ; 
during  the  battle,  she  occasion- 
ally requires  to  have  her  ardour 
checked,  or  supported  in  propor- 
tion to  her  powers ;  we  must  watch 
her  proceedings  with  "  Eagles' 
eyes,"  and  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious in  all  our  proceedings  ;  for, 


if  we  should  open  the  various 
sluices  of  the  body  too  soon,  and 
restore  the  numerous  secretions,  it 
will  necessarily  happen  that  the 
blood  will  be  abstracted  from  the 
wounded  part  and  that  the  work  of 
reparation  can  no  longer  continue. 
•'Constitutional  irritation  will  be 
very  diff"erent ;  that  is,  much  greater 
in  some  persons  than  in  others,  so 
that  a  wound,  which  in  one  man 
would  be  attended  by  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  would 
not  probably  in  another  augment 
or  diminish  a  single  ordinary 
function  :  this  entirely  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time 
of  the  injury ;  thus,  many  of  the 
gentlemen  present  would  proba- 
bly' now  conquer  a  disease  with- 
out difficulty,  that  in  the  spring 
would  inevitably  conq^ier  them ; 
that  is,  if  they  pay  attention  to 
their  professional  duties  as  they 
ought,  by  devoting  a  consistent 
portion  of  time  to  dissecting-room 
instructions.  The  following  cases 
are  important,  and  impressive, 
and  show  in  a  powerful  light  the 
dreadful  constitutional  results  that 
occasionally  happen  from  very 
slight  local  causes, 

A  man  who  had  lived  intem- 
perately,  was  bled  by  the  late 
Mr.  Saunders ;  two  days  after,  he 
was  taken  ill ;  on  the  5th  the  arm 
was    inflamed  above  and   below 
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the  elbow,  and  pus  was  discharged 
Ironi  the  wound,  his  pulse  was 
120,  with  delirium.  Opium  was 
used  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, combined  with  other  me- 
dicines. On  the  6th  day  his  pulse 
was  110.  On  the  7th  he  was 
purged,  and  his  delirium  became 
less  violent  j  a  poultice  of  bread 
and  water  was  applied  to  the  arm 
with  opium  ;  the  8th  day  the  pulse 
was  120,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
covered  with  a  brown  substance, 
and  having  a  fleshy  feel,  the  arm 
discharged  a  bloody  serum ;  and 
on  the  9th,  notwithstanding  every 
assistance  that  art  could  devise, 
he  died.  On  dissection,  the  skin 
was  found  mortified  round  the  arm, 
the  cellular  membrane  inflamed 
and  suppurated,  but  the  vein 
which  had  been  opened  was  un- 
injured. 

The  late  Dr.  Ludlow  when  out 
shooting,  in  getting  through  a 
hedge,  received  in  his  thumb  the 
prick  of  a  thorn ;  the  part  soon 
became  inflamed,  and  though  he 
procured  the  best  surgical  assist- 
ance, yet  died  of  tetanus  within  a 
week  after  the  accident. 

Another  remarkable  case  was 
that  of  a  brewer's  ser^^ant,  who  in 
removing  some  casks  (on  a  Sa- 
turday,) got  forced  under  his 
thumb  nail  a  small  splinter  of 
wood ;  at  the  moment  he  did  not 


regard  it,  but  the  same  night 
awoke  in  considerable  pain,  and 
requested  his  wife  to  get  up  and 
make  a  poultice  ;  this  he  applied, 
but  it  did  not  aff'ord  him  any  re- 
lief. On  Sunday  he  became  worse ; 
Tuesday  the  pain  had  extended 
up  the  arm  ;  his  hand  swelled  ; 
a  surgeon  visited  him,  and  found 
what  we  have  just  described  ; 
Thursday  Sir  Astley  was  con- 
sulted ;  upon  inspecting  the  hand, 
he  remarked  that  matter  existed  ; 
a  lancet  M'as  applied  near  the  part 
where  the  splinter  had  entered,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  matter 
was  immediately  discharged  ;  the 
man  appeared  greatly  relieved, 
and  Sir  Astley  thought  he  would 
do  well ;  but  upon  hearing  a  noise 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
he  looked  round  ;  the  man,  by  a 
convulsive  effort,  had  raised  him- 
self, when  he  instantly  fell  back 
and  expired.  An  instance  oppo- 
site to  those  just  mentioned,  show- 
ing how  great  a  degree  of  injury 
may  be  incurred  and  yet  the  per- 
son do  well,  is  likewise  furnished 
us  by  another  brewer's  man,  who 
was  run  over  by  a  dray.  His  elbow 
joint  was  opened,  and  the  bones 
fractured.  He  would  not  submit  to 
an  operation,  although  strongly 
advised  to  do  so.  The  wound  was 
dressed  by  a  surgeon ;  it  soon 
healed;   no  unfavourable   symp- 
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toms  followed,  and  he  speedily 
recovered. 

Irritation  is  greatest  in  children, 
and  least  in  aged  persons;  the 
former  are  very  much  affected  by 
operations,  whilst  the  latter  are 
Tery  slightly  so.  Children  under 
two  years  of  age,  upon  having 
stones  removed  from  their  blad- 
ders will  frequently  be  carried  off 
by  convulsions ;  therefore  do  not, 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  ever 
perform  the  operation  on  a  very 
young  child,  at  all  events,  not 
under  three  years  of  age.  The 
most  secure  age  for  the  stone  ope- 
ration is  sixty. 

One  of  the  worst  kinds  of  irri- 
tation, is  that  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  of  morbid  matter  during 
dissection ;  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible that  you  can  be  too  careful 
of  your  instruments  when  inspect- 
ing dead  bodies :  carelessness  in 
this  respect  has  ended  in  the  loss 
of  many  a  valuable  life. 

The  learned  Professor  con- 
cluded this  Lecture,  by  recom 
mending  the  Students  to  take  co- 
pious notes  of  all  particular  cases ; 
as  data  for  reference  they  will  be 
found  invaluable. 


St.   Thomas's  Hospital. 


Wednesday    Evening, 
Oct.  8,  1823. 


Lecture  Second. 
The  Theatre  to-night  is  crowded 
to  excess;  not  a  single  seat  un- 
occupied ;  indeed  many  gentle- 
men are  at  the  doors,  peeping 
over  each  other's  shoulders,  un- 
able to  gain  what  is  termed 
'*  a  footing  within  the  walls:" 
notwithstanding,  however,  the  nu- 
merous audience,  there  is  no 
noise,  no  rioting,  no  idlers,T— all 
seem  to  be  fully  impressed  with 
the  important  nature  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  profound,  undi- 
vided attention  that  it  requires. 

Sir  AsTLEY  Cooper  began  by 
observing,  that  he  should  now  de- 
scribe the  treatment  requisite  for 
Irritation,  but  not  at  any  great 
length,  as  he  should  have  to 
allude  to  it  when  he  spoke  of  the 
treatment  of  Inflammation,  both 
being  nearly  the  same 

Where  constitutional  irritation 
arises  from  a  local  disease,  to  it 
must  your  remedies  be  applied; 
but  on  the  contrary,  where  local 
disease  is  either  promoted  or  ag- 
gravated by  a  course  diffused 
throughout  the  system,  then  your 
remed'es  must  be  directed  to  the 
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disorder  of  the  system  ;  and  as 
that  improves,  so  will  the  local 
malady  disappear.  A  short  time 
since,  a  case  of  compound  frac- 
ture was  brought  into  Guy's  hos- 
pital. For  the  first  five  days  there 
was  no  alteration ;  after  a  time, 
however,  the  man's  constitution 
suffered  very  considerably :  a 
probe  was  passed  into  the  wound, 
and  a  loose  portion  of  bone  was 
found  pressing  against  one  of  the 
anterior  muscles  of  the  leg ;  the 
part  was  dilated  by  a  scalpel ; 
the  detached  bone  extracted ;  his 
constitution  began  to  recover  its 
former  vigour ;  his  health  very 
rapidly  improved,  and  he  is  now 
discharged  cured. 

A  case  of  simple  fracture,  at 
Guy's  hospital,  was  attended 
with  violent  irritation ;  the  part 
became  much  inflamed ;  after  a 
short  time  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  amputate  the  limb  ;  upon  ex- 
amining it,  small  pieces  of  bone 
were  found  in  the  situation  where 
union  ought  to  have  taken  place. 

Constitutional  Irritation  must 
not  be  suddenly  subdued,  nor  en- 
tirely destroyed,  as  a  certain  de- 
gree of  irritation  shows  that  nature 
is  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the 
reparative  process  ;  keep  it  within 
moderate  bounds,  and  I  again 
repeat,  that  you  will  defeat  the 
efforts  of  nature  if  you  entirely 


check  it ;  carefully  watch  its  pro- 
gress ;  do  not  let  it  become  violent. 

There  are  two  means  of  re- 
ducing Irritation  : 

First,  by  restoring  to  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  their  various  secre- 
tions ;  the  outlets  becoming  opened, 
fever  will  be  much  lessened.  A 
man  who  has  his  skin  hot  and  dry, 
and  his  frame  altogether  in  ex- 
cessive heat,  will  feel  himself 
comparatively  cool,  if  you  can  pro- 
duce on  his  skin  a  free  perspira- 
tion. To  bring  about  the  secretion 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  you  must 
give  aperients  ;  but  when  the  irri- 
tation is  very  severe  indeed,  you 
must  not  limit  your  medicine  to 
any  particular  part,  but  endeavour 
to  bring  about  all  the  secretions. 
And  this  is  best  accomplished, 
by  administering  mercurials  to  act 
upon  the  liver,  saline  medicines 
upon  the  intestines  and  kidneys, 
and  antimonials  on  the  skin. 

The  second  method  of  relieving, 
is  to  lessen  the  irritability;  this 
can  be  done,  by  giving  opium, 
and  antimony  combined ;  one  acts 
on  the  nerves,  the  other  on  the 
skin ;  or  calomel  and  opium  may 
be  administered ;  and  t!iis  is  the 
best  medicine  for  the  purpose  that 
Sir  Astley  is  acquainted  with. 
Three  grains  of  calomel,  with  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  for  a 
dose.     To  this  you  may  add  sa- 
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lines,  if  you  like,  as  they  are 
given  as  much  to  assist  the  medi' 
cal  man  as  his  patient  (a  loud 
laugh.)  However,  it  must  not  be 
considered  that  such  medicines 
are  entirely  useless,  as  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  the  liquor  of 
potass,  will  be  found  highly  ser- 
viceable in  nearly  every  case  of 
irritable  bladder.  Tinct.  of  opium 
(laudanum)  is  also  an  admirable 
medicine,  in  most  cases  of  irrita- 
tion. It  is  not  right  to  deplete 
here  to  any  extent  ,*  if  you  do, 
the  powers  of  the  body  will  be 
unequal  to  the  restoration  of  in- 
juries. A  man  was  brought  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  for  a  concussion 
of  the  brain  :  the  dresser,  who  took 
him  in,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
venesection,  consequently,  bled 
him  three  times  a  day  ;  in  ten  days 
he  died  :  upon  examining  the  head 
after  death,  a  very  slight  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain  was  found,  but 
no  inflammation  or  adhesion  ;  the 
continued  abstraction  of  blood  had 
robbed  nature  of  her  restorative 
powers.  In  compound  fractures, 
it  is  likewise  extremely  dangerous 
to  bleed  largely. 

Where  there  is  chronic  irritation, 
no  medicine  will  be  found  equal  to 
Plummer's  pill ;  five  grains  may 
be  taken  night  and  morning.  If 
the  blue  pill  be  given,  it  must  be 
combined  with  some  other  medi- 


cine, or  its  action  will  be  confined 
to  the  liver. 

The  next  subject  is 

Inflammation. — There  are  four 
signs  that  commonly  attend  it,  viz. 
redness,  pain,  increased  heat,  and 
swelling. 

First,  redness.  This  arises  from 
an  increase  of  the  red  particles  of 
blood  in  the  part ;  this  is  particu- 
larly exemplified  in  the  white  of 
the  eye  during  inflammation. 

Second,  swelling  or  tumour  i& 
owing  to  the  greater  determination 
of  blood  to  the  affected  part ;  it  is 
not  altogether  o^^ing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  an  eff'usion  of  serum 
into  the  cellular  membrane  ;  a 
portion  of  this  coagulates  ;  hence 
the  hardness  of  the  inflamed  part. 

Third,  increased  sensibility  is 
owing  to  distension  of  the  nerves 
Parts  naturally  insensible  are  quite 
the  reverse  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. Sir  Astley  was  called 
a  short  time  since  to  a  case  where 
it  was  requisite  to  saw  off"  a  piece 
of  bone  ;  during  the  operation,  he 
opened  a  cavity  in  which  was  a 
small  piece  of  bone  and  a  fungus ; 
the  latter  was  extremely  sensitive ; 
extract  of  belladona  applied  to  it 
gave  instant  ease.  Bones,  though 
destitute  of  sensation  in  their 
healthy  state,  are  dreadfully  pain- 
ful when  inflamed.    It  is  exceed- 
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ingly  improper  to  perform  opera- 
tions upon  parts  when  inflamed. 

The  fourth  is  increased  heat. 

Mr.  Hunter  denied  this:  he 
introduced  a  thermometer  into  the 
opening  when  operating  for  hydro- 
cele, and  it  rose  to  101  ;  after  24 
hours  it  was  no  more  than  100. 
Though  no  increase  of  heat  is 
evinced  in  internal  inflammation, 
yet  when  the  malady  is  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  an  alteration  of 
seven  degrees  takes  place  ;  as  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  where  a 
blister  was  applied,  the  thermo- 
meter rose  to  90,  while  on  the  in- 
side of  the  opposite  thigh  it  only 
reached  83. 

Inflammation  has  four  termina- 
tions. 

First,adhesion.  This  arises  from 
coagulable  lymph  being  thrown 
out  into  the  cellular  membrane^ 
and  the  parts  become  glued  toge- 
ther. 

Second,  suppuration,  or  secre- 
tion of  matter.  This  is  composed 
of  particles  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  blood  swimming  in  a  fluid 
which  supports  them  and  this 
fluid  coagulates. 

The  third  is  absorption  or  ul- 
ceration, which  eventually  arises 
from  continued  pressure,  thereby 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  ex- 
traneous body. 


The  fourth  is  the  destruction  of 
life.  Enfeebled  by  excessive  ac- 
tion, the  blood  towards  the  extre- 
mities  becomes  coagulated,   and 


gan 


srene  is  formed. 


The  constitutional  effects  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  disease 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture. 

The  inflammation  is  healthy  or 
unhealthy.  No  wound  can  be 
restored  without  the  former  ;  even 
the  little  wound  made  in  bleeding 
would  inevitably  destroy  life,  were 
it  not  for  this  salutary  princi- 
ple. A  slight  inflammatory  action 
throws  out  upon  the  edges  of  the 
wound  adhesive  lymph,  by  Mhich 
the  edges  are  permanently  united. 

When  a  ligature  is  put  upon  a 
large  artery,  unless  inflammation 
supervened,  it  could  not  be  of  any 
use  ;  the  first  thing  nature  does  in 
this  case  is  to  form  a  clot  of  blood 
at  that  part  of  the  vessel  where  it 
has  been  tied,  inflammatory  action 
taking  place,  adhesive  matter  is 
thrown  out,  and  the  plug  of  blood 
and  internal  coats  of  the  artery 
become  firmly  glued  together,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
haemorrhage  when  the  ligature 
comes  off:  should  the  constitution 
be  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  how- 
ever, this  process  would  not  be 
executed,  so  that  upon  the  liga- 
ture's coming  off,  the  person  might 
die  of  haemorrhage.    Spontaneous 
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inflammation    is    generally    un- 
healthy. 

Sir  Astley  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  expected  to 
have  reached  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific inflammation ;  but  as  there 
was  not  time,  he  would  begin  it  on 
Monday  next. 


THS   I.ANCE1T. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1823. 

THE    REVEREND 

DR.    COLLYER, 

D.D.  LL.D.  F.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 

We  now  proceed  to  redeem  our 
pledge  of  last  week ;  and  shall  go 
at  some  length  into  the  mysterious 
transaction  connected  with  the 
above  Gentleman,  and  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal actor.  The  task  is  loathsome 
and  disgusting;  but  having,  in 
our  last  Number,  ventured  to 
assert  that  this  subject  had  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated, 
we  now,  though  reluctantly,  yet 
boldly,  stand  forward  to  justify 
that  assertion. 

DEPOSITIONS. 

Robert  Piper,  of  Marlborougli- 
slreet,  Havill-street,  Camberwell, 
Surrey,  labourer  and  plasterer, 
.states,  That  he  is  aged  eighteen  ; 
that  it  is  true,  as  sworn  in  his  Affi- 
davit of  the  23d  day  of  August  last, 
that  this  Examinantand  his  parents 


have  known  Dr.  Collyer,  late  of 
Addington-square,  Camberwell,  for 
several  years  past ;  that  it  is  true 
that  Examinant  frequently  saw  the 
said  Dr.  Collyer,  who  inquired 
after  Examinant's  health,  at  the 
Baths,  in  Addington-square  afore- 
said; but  Examinant  saith,  that, 
to  his  knowledge,  he  never  met  Dr. 
Collyer  but  once,  on  which  occa- 
sion Examinant  was  on  his  way 
from  the  New  Church,  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  to  the  said  Baths,  at 
which  Baths  this  Examinant  had 
been  employed  for  the  space  of 
four  years  and  a  half  by  Mr.  Day, 
whom  Examinant  believes  to  be  the 
proprietor  thereof ;  that  it  is  true 
that  Examinant,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer,  did  reply,  that  he  felt 
a  pain  when  he  walked  fast  ;  that 
it  is  true  that  the  said  Examinant 
was  asked  by  Dr.  Collyer  whether 
he  felt  a  pain  across  his  belly,  to 
vphich  Examinant  replied  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but  Examinant  saith, 
that  he  did  not  complain  of  pain 
either  in  the  chest  or  in  or  about 
the  groin,  although  Dr.  Collyer  did 
inquire  whether  he  felt  any  pain  in 
the  groin;  that  it  is  true  that  Dr. 
Collyer  asked  Examinant  if  he  had 
any  objections  to  being  examined  ; 
but  that,  although  he  ultimately 
consented  to  such  an  examination, 
he  previously  hesitated  about  it, 
and  observed,  that  if  Dr.  Collyer 
titought  there  was  any  thing  the  matter 
with  hi??!,  he  would  be  examined; 
that  this  conversation,  as  deposed 
to  by  this  Examinant,  took  place 
between  him  and  Dr.  Collyer,  at  a 
bath,  called  the  Common  Bath;  in 
which  the  lower  order  of  people 
bathe  at  a  penny  each  for  boys, 
twopence  each  for  youths,  and 
threepence  each  for  men ;  and  which 
Common  Bath  is  separated  from 
the  Select  Baths  by  part  of  a  field 
one  hundred  yards  or  thereabouts 
in  length ;  that  it  is  true  this  Ex- 
aminant accompanied  Dr.  Collyer 
to  the  Baths,  by  which  this  Ex- 
aminant meant,  and  does  mean^ 
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that  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
Dr.  CoUyer,  he  went  with  him  from 
the  Common  Bath  across  the  fields 
to  the  Select  Baths  ;  that,  on  ar- 
riving- there,  Exarainant  and  Dr. 
CoUyer  together  entered  a  private 
bath  ;  that,  immediately  afterwards. 
Dr.  Collyer  said  to  Examinant, 
*'  Can  any  body  see  us  ? "  to  which 
Examinant  replied,  "  No  ;''  when 
Dr.  Collyer  put  out  of  his  hand  a 
telescope  and  a  stick  ;  that  Dr. 
Collyer  fastened  the  inside  of  the 
bath;  that  it  is  true  that  Dr. 
Collyer  examined  this  Examinant's 
person,  for  he  said  to  Examinant, 
after  they  had  so  entered  the  bath, 

"  Now,  Piper,  unbutton  your  *    * 

*  *     *•     *     *     *     *    '*     *    * ." 

that  Examinant  felt  abashed  and 
confused,  when  Dr.  Collyer  said, 
"  You  have  no  occasion  to  be 
afraid,  I  am  going  to  do  no  harm  ;" 
that  this  Examinant  did  as  he  had 
been  requested  by  Dr.  Collyer, 
when  the  latter  felt  the  groin  of 
Examinant  on  each  side  of     *      * 

*  *,  and  observed,  "You  have 
got  two  lumps,  one  on  each  side  of 
your  groin,  and  if  you  don't  take 
care  of  yourself,  it  will  take  you 
into  a  decline  ;"  that  Dr.  Collyer 
then  laid  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  upon  the  *       *       * 

asking  Examinant  if  he  felt  any 
sensation,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  No  ;"  that  Dr.  Collyer  then  prac- 
tised a  continuance  of  such  treat- 
ment, repeating  his  former  ques- 
tion, till  at  length  there  was  a 
********        * 

********-*. 

that  Examinant  was  in  a  great 
perspiration  and  trenaor ;  that  he 
was  alarmed  thereat,  when  Dr. 
Collyer  observed,  "  This  shows 
you  have  got  a  free  passage,'^  and, 
as  truly  stated  in  the  Affidavit  of 
Examinant,  advised  him  to  bathe 
four  times  a-week,  to  drink  chamo- 
mile tea  every  other  morning,  and 
gave  to  this  Deponent  2s.  6^/. :— that 
Dr.  Collyer  and  Examinant  then 
quitted  the  bath  together  j  that  Dr. 


Collyer  proceeded  from  the  Select 
Baths  across  the  field  to  the  Com- 
mon Bath,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall   ten   feet  in  height,  whilst 
Examinant  proceeded  to  two  per- 
sons of  the  names  of  Keates  and 
Towsey,  who  were  both  at  work  at 
the  door  of  the  Select  Baths,  and 
communicated  the  conduct  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Collyer 
to  them,  both  of  whom  saw  Exami- 
nant  and   Dr.    Collyer   enter  and 
retire   from   the  said    Bath ;    that 
Dr.  Collyer,   a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, returned  from  the  Common 
Bath  across  the  field  to  the  Select 
Baths,   accompanied    by   Richard 
Povey;  thatPovey  and  Dr.  Collyer 
both  entered  the  same  bath  ;  that 
Keates  and  Towsey  (whose  suspi- 
cions had   been   excited  with   re- 
spect to  the  Doctor's  conduct,  from 
the  communications  made  to  them 
by  Examinant),   accompanied   by 
Examinant,  immediately  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  bath,  and  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling  thereof, 
(which  is  now  stopped  up)  each  of 
them  looked  ;  that  Examinant  saw 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Collyer  upon  the 
*«***     of    Povey,    when    he   wa.<? 
shoved  away  by  Keates  and  Towsey; 
that  it  is  true  that,  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  Dr.  Collyer  again  saw 
Examinant,  and  gave  this  Exami- 
nant a  card,  containing  the  direc- 
tion  of  a   surgeon,    to   whom   he 
never  applied  ;   that  it  is  true  that 
Examinant  had  not  any  guilty  or 
improper  motive  for  consenting  to 
such  examination,  conceiving,  as 
this  Examinant  did,  that  Dr.  Coll- 
yer thought  it  necessary,    as  he 
stated  that  he   was   a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  as  well   as  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,   and    Examinant    consi- 
dered him  so  to  be,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  consider  the  examination 
was  at  all  indecent  or  wrong. 

RoBT.  Piper. 

Witnessed  this  eighth 
day  of  Oct.  1823. 

John  Day. 
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Richard  Povey,  of  Artichoke- 
place,  Camberwell,  Surr}',  stone- 
polisher  states,  that  he  is  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  ;  that  it  is  true 
as  sworn  in  his  Aflidavit  of  the 
twenty-third  day  of  August  last, 
that  he  has  known  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Collyer,  late  of  Addington-square, 
three  years  or  thereabouts  ;  that 
Examinant  verily  believes  it  to  be 
true  that  three  years  or  thereabouts 
this  Exarainant's  mother  requested 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  to  get  this 
Examinant  a  situation  in  the  East 
India  service,  and  that  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer  desired  this  Exami- 
nant's  mother  to  let  him  see  this 
Examinant,  as  his  mother  commu- 
nicated thus  much  to  him  this  Exa- 
minant; that  it  is  true,  tha,t  this 
Examinant  called  at  the  house  of 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  (this  Exami- 
nant being  then  out  of  work)  when 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  took  him  Ex- 
aminant into  the  Library,  and 
asked  him  whether  his  health  was 
good,  and  whether  Examinant  had 
any  *•*****,  for  that  if  he  had,  he, 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  could  be  of 
service  to  him,  as  he  belonged  to 
the  Truss  Society.  And  this  Exa- 
minant sailh;  that  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  Dr.  Collyer,  Exa- 
ninant  said,  "No;^'  when  Dr. 
Collyer  immediately  observed, 
"  there  appear  to  be  some  lumps 
in  your  groin.  I  have  studied  me- 
dicine, and  can  relieve  you,  there- 
fore let  me  see,  as  I  cannot  recom- 
mend any  body  to  the  India  House 
unless  I  recommend  them  perfectly 
sound  ;  "  that  it  is  true  that  the 
said  Dr.  Collyer  examined  this  de- 
ponent's person,  which  he  did  by 
pressing"  his  hand  on  each  side  of 
this  Examinant's  groin,  observing, 
"  You  are  perfectly  free  from  any 
thing  of  that  kind."  That  this  Ex- 
aminant then  quitted  the  house  of 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer  having  promised  his  inte- 
rest to  procure  Examinant  a  situa- 
tion in  the  India  House,  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  four  or  five  on 
his  list   before    this  Examinant ; 


that  it  is  true  that  this  Examinant 
did  not  consider  the  said  examina- 
tion at  all  indecent  or  wrong,  and 
that  he  this  Examinant  bad  not 
any  guilty  or  improper  motive  for 
sulfering  sueb  examination,  con- 
ceiving that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer 
thought  it  nesessary,  and  so  Exa- 
minant considered  it  to  be  before 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  could  apply 
for  such  situation  ;  but  this  Exa- 
minant would  never  have  con- 
sented to  such  an  examination  by 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  had  not  he, 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  stated  he  had 
studied  medicine,  and  had  not  Ex- 
aminant thought  such  examination 
must  be  had  before  his  name  could 
be  taken  down  in  the  list  for  the 
aforesaid  situation.  And  this  Ex- 
aminant saith,  that  previously 
thereto  he  had  never  seen  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer  to  his  knovvledge  or 
belief;  that  it  is  true  that  Exami- 
nant about  four  months  ago  saw 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  who  inquired 
after  his  health  as  he  was  fre- 
quently accustomed  to  do,  though 
Examinant  saith,  that  to  his  know- 
ledge he  did  not  meet  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer,  but  that  Examinant  was 
at  work  at  the  Common  Bath, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Select 
Baths  by  part  of  a  field,  eighty 
yards  or  thereabout  in  length ; 
that  this  common  bath  is  enclosed 
by  walls  len  feet  in  height ;  that 
there  is  a  space  within  the  walls 
extending  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  said  walls  to  the  edge  of 
the  bath  over  which  there  is  a 
temporary  erection  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  shed,  under  which  the  boi/s, 
t/ouths,  and  men,  who  bathe  at  a  PENNY, 
TWOPENCE,  AND  THREEPENCE  EACH, 

UNDRESS  themselves;  that  the 
aukl  Dr.  Collyer  came  to  this  Common 
bathf  in  which  hoys  and  others  were 
then  bathing,  and  took  a  seat  under  the 
temporary  erection  or  shed  before  men- 
tioned, which  Examinant  never  saw 
any  other  gentleman  do  ;  that  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer  shortly  afterwards  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  Examinant 
in  the  foUowing^  words,  or  in  words 
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to  the  following  effect :  "  Povey, 
I  have  noticed  the  boy  Piper  lately; 
he  don't  seem  very  well ;  do  you 
think  he  ********  himself? ''  That 
Examinant  replied,  "I'm  sure,  Sir, 
I  don't  know  ;  "  when  Dr.  Collyer 
rejoined,  "  because  it's  a  common 
thing  amongst  boys  at  school,  and 
Piper  is  at  a  time  now  that  by 
taking  care  of  himself  he  may  live 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  doing- 
otherwise  he  may  go  into  a  con- 
sumption ;  "  that  Examinant  an- 
swered the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  by 
saying,  *'  I'm  sure,  Sir,  I  don't 
know ;  "  that  the  conversation  here 
ended,  this  Examinant  resuming 
his  work  and  the  said  Dr.  Collyer 
shortly  afterwards  quitting  the 
bath  ;  tliat  a  short  time  only  had 
elapsed  before  the  said  Dr.  Collyer 
again  entered  the  Common  Bath 
in  which  this  Examinant  was  still 
at  work,  and  in  which  boys  and 
others  were  still  bathing,  and  as 
truly  stated  in  Exarainant's  Affi- 
davit, did  inquire  after  this  Exa- 
minant's  health  ;  that  it  is  true  this 
Examinant  did  reply  that  he  had  a 
slight  weakness  upon  him  ;  that  it 
is  true  that  Dr.  Collyer  did  ask 
whether  it  arose  from  the  ******** 
complaint ;  but  this  Examinant 
saith,  he  answered,  "  No  ;  "  which 
was  and  is  the  fact,  as  this  Exa- 
minant was  not  afflicted  with  that 
complaint,  nor  with  any  other 
whatever,  save  the  slight  weakness 
before  mentioned,  and  which  weak- 
ness this  Examinant  saith,  arose 
from  a  sprain,  caused  by  his  being 
accustomed  to  do, among  other  feats 
of  agility  and  strength,  that  of  this 
Examinant  holding  his  hat  with 
his  right  hand  perpendicularly 
about  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
whilst  it  was  in  that  position,  kick- 
ing  the  same  with  his  right  foot, 
the  left  foot  at  the  same  time  being 
firmly  placed  oa  the  ground,  from 
which  cause,  added  to  great  trial 
of  his  strength  in  jumping,  and 
from  no  other  cause,- in  the  judg- 
ment and  belief  of  this  Examinant, 
had  the  said  weakness  arisen  j  that 


it  is  true  tlie  said  Dr.  Collyer  asked 
this  Examinant  whether  he  had 
any  pain  across  the  stomachy  and 
that  this  Examinant  replied  he 
had  such  pain,  and  that  it  occa- 
sioned sickness,  but  this  Exami- 
nant saith,  that  the  slight  sickness 
to  which  he  alluded,  was  a  feeling 
of  nausea,  with  which  this  Exami- 
nant was  sure  to  be  annoyed,  if  on 
the  previous  night  he  had  taken 
more  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  drink  ;  that  it  is  true  that  this 
Examinant  accompanied  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer  to  the  Select  Baths,  by 
which  this  Examinant  meant  and 
does  mean  that  at  the  instance  and 
request  of  Dr.  Collyer  he  went 
with  him  from  the  Common  Bath 
across  the  Held  to  the  Select  Baths  ; 
that  it  is  true  that  this  Examinant 
and  Dr.  Collyer  on  arriving  at  the 
Select  Baths  entered  one  of  the 
private  baths  ;  that  it  is  true  that 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  then  examined 
the  person  of  this  Examinant,  pre- 
viously shutting  the  door  (which 
was  not  fastened)  and  saying, 
"  Now,  Povey,  let  me  look  at  you ;" 
that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  had  a 
telescope  under  his  left  arm,  and 
held  a  stick  in  his  left  hand  ;  that 
it  is  true  that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer 
examined  this  Examinant's  person, 
which  he  did  by      *      *      *      *     * 


that  he  never  looked  in  the  face 
of  the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  feeling 
abashed  and  ashamed,  and  that  he 
would  have  insisted  upon  leaving 
the  room,  which  he  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  do,  had  he  not  thought  that 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  considered  it 
necessary  so  to  examine  him,  the 
said  Dr.  Collyer  having  stated  that 
he  had  studied  medicine,  and  this 
Examinant  thinking  that  in  order 
to  prescribe  for  the  weakness  of 
which  Examinant  had  complained, 
it  was  essentially  necessary  he 
should  submit  to  such  an  exami- 
nation ;  that  this  Examinant  turned 
himself  nearly  about,  and  towards 
the  door,  with  the  view  of  retiring 
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at  once  from  the  said  Bath,  when 
Dr.  Collyer  told  Examinant,  as 
truly  staled  in  this  Examinant's 
Affidavit,  that  he  Examinant  had 
a  weakness  upon  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  requested  again  to  exa- 
mine this  Examinant's  person ; 
that  this  Examinant  under  a  firm 
conviction  in  his  mind  that  it  was 
necessary  still  to  submit  to  such 
examination,  did  with  great  re- 
luctance again  consent  to  expose 
********,  but,  as  if  it  were  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  he  altered  his 
determination  of  consenting  to  any 
further  examination,  and  forth- 
with retired ;  that  it  is  true  that 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  then  desired 
him  to  restrain  his  passions,  and 
that  he  gave  to  this  Examinant  re- 
ligious advice  ;  that  this  Exami- 
nant and  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  came 
out  of  the  bath,  when  Examinant, 
as  is  truly  stated  in  his  Aflidavit, 
went  to  and  told  his  fellow  work- 
men of  the  circumstance,  observ- 
ing, "I  am  ******  if  I  Jiave  any 
more  doctoring;"  that  it  is  true  that 
one  of  them  observed  he  ought  to 
be  thrown  into  the  canal,  and  that 
this  Examinant  asked  why ;  and 
that  the  man  replied,  for  suffering 
the  Doctor  to  examine  him;  that 
it  is  true  this  Examinant  expressed 
his  dislike  to  it,  which  he  did  in 
very  violent  terms ;  and  that  it  is 
true  that  he  this  Examinant  said, 
that  any  man  in  his  situation  >vould 
have  acted  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  he  would  fetch  the  Doctor 
back  instantly  that  lie  might  clear 
it  up  ;  and  that  he,  this  Examinant 
did  so  soon  afterwards,  for  this 
Examinant  saith,  that  knowing 
himself  conscientiously  free  from 
any  bad  or  improper  motive,  he 
was  indignant  and  in  a  rage,  at 
the  suspicion  wliich  existed  in  the 
minds  of,  and  ^which  was  expressed 
by  his  fellow-workmen  in  regard 
to  the  said  examination  ;  and  this 
Examinant  saith,  that  he  was  never 
before  examined  by  any  surgical 
or  medical  man,  or  by  any  other 
person,  nor  did  he  ever  undergo 


I  any  examination  whatsoever,  save 
that  of  which  he  has  before  spoken, 
and  wliich  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  re- 
presented as  necessary,  and  which 
this  Examinant  considered  as  ne- 
cessary before  the  said  Dr.  Collyer 
could  place  Examinant  on  his  list 
as  a  person  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  situation  in  the  India  House. 
And  this  Examinant  saith  it  is  tru« 
that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  on  being 
fetched  back  by  this  Examinant 
did  explain  the  case  to  the  work- 
men, by  which  Examinant  meant 
and  does  mean  that  Dr.  Collyer 
explained  the  whole  of  it  in  his 
way,  and  represented  to  them  that 
if  his  conduct  was  to  be  construed 
in  a  criminal  light,  he  must  leave 
off  doing  good  for  poor  people  ; 
that  it  is  true  that  the  workmen 
appeared  satisfied,  and  that  Dr. 
Collyer  went  away,  though  Exa- 
minant saith,  that  several  of  the 
said  workmen  immediately  after- 
wards said  that  they  meant  they 
were  satisfied  that  Dr.  Collyer  had 
acted  in  a  disgraceful  and  indecent 
manner;  that  Examinant  there- 
upon told  them,  as  is  truly  stated 
in  the  Affidavit,  that  he  this  lilxa- 
minant  had  no  guilty  or  improper 
motive  for  suff'ering  such  exami- 
nation, and  stated  also,  that  had  lie 
known  that  Dr.  Collyer  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  bath  with 
Piper,  he  this  Examinant  should 
have  known  what  he  had  meant^ 
and  Examinant  said  "  he'd  be 
******  if  he  this  Examinant  would 
not  have  knocked  him  into  the 
balh — that  he  should  have  gone  in 
for  a  certainty ;"  or  this  Examinant 
expressed  himself  in  Words  to  such 
or  the  like  effect.  And  this  Exa- 
minant saith,  it  is  sworn  in  this 
Examinant's  Affidavit,  that  nothing 
indecent  or  improper  was  said  or 
done  to  this  Examinant  by  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer  during  such  last  exa- 
mination, or  at  any  other  time  ;  but 
this  Examinant  saith,  that  the  al- 
legation in  question  was  made  by 
Examinant  under  an  impression 
that  Dr.   Collyer   considered  the 
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examination  necessary,  and  so  he 
induced  Examinant  to  consider  it, 
and  so  Examinant  did  consider  it, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  slight 
weaicness,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations    of   the    said   Dr. 
Collyer  that  he  had  studied  medi- 
cine, in  consequence  of  Dr.  Coll- 
yer'sstatementthathe  could  relieve 
Examinant,  that  he  could  give  him 
advice,  or  could  procure  medicine 
for  him.     And  Examinant  statesj 
that  being  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  examina- 
tion of  a  surgeon  would  go,  and 
considering  it  therefore  only  what 
a  surgical  or  medical  man  would 
have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  consented  to  the  same ; 
but  this   Examinant  having  been 
since  informed,  and  now  believing 
what  momentarily  he  afterwards 
suspected,   though  he  Examinant 
knew  not  the  fact  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  examination  he  un- 
derwent was  widely  different  from 
that  which  a  regular  sulgeon  would 
have     required,    this    Examinant 
states,  that  had  he  known  as  much 
before,  or  had  he  known  of  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer's  conduct  with  Piper, 
he    would    most    assuredly    have 
carried  into  execution  the  threat 
which  he  made  to  the  workmen,  on 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
them,  immediately  after  the  same 
occurred.      And  this    Examinant 
saith,  that  the  statement  contained 
in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Collyer,  that 
he    this   Examinant  was    sinking 
into  a  premature  grave  from  the 
effects   of  disease  brought  on  by 
vicious  indulgencies  is  false   and 
scandalous,  this  Examinant  being, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  who  know 
him,  robust,  healthy,  and  strong. 

Richard  Povey. 
Witnessed  this  eighth 
day  of  Oct.  182.'3. 

John  Day, 

William  Towsey,  of  Norfolk- 
street,  Southwark,  stonemason, 
states.  That  it  is  true  as  sworn  in 
this  Examinant's  Affidavit  of  the 


twenly-third  day  of  August  last, 
that  about  four  months  ago  this 
Examinant  was  at  work  near  the 
Baths,  in  Addington-square,  Cam- 
berwell ;  that  it  is  true  that  this  Ex- 
aminant, in  consequence  of  some 
information  from  a  fellow-work- 
man of  the  name  of  Robert  Piper, 
relative  to  Dr.  Collyer,  did  get 
upon  the  roof  of  one  of  the  Select 
Baths  ;  that  he  did  look  in  through 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  that  be 
did  see  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  ex- 
amining the  person  of  Richard 
Povey,  which  was  exposed ;  but 
this  Examinant  saith,  that  the  in- 
formation mentioned  in  this  Ex- 
aniinant's  Affidavit,  as  coming  from 
this  Examinant's  fellow-workman, 
Robert  Piper,  was  given  to  him, 
this  Examinant,  by  the  said  Robert 
Piper  in  the  following  manner; 
that  is  to  say,  this  Examinant  saith j 
that  having  seen  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer  and  Robert  Piper  quit  one 
of  the  Select  Baths,  the  said  Robert 
Piper,  immediately  of ter  he  had  quitted 
the  said  Bath,  came  to  this  Ex- 
aminant, and  to  one  Timothy 
Keates,  and  told  this  Examinant 
and  the  said  Timothy  Keates  ;  that 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  had  *  *  * 
*      *      *      *      *      *      *      -*      * 

and  had  gi\en  to  him  the  said 
Robert  Piper  2s.  6d. ;  that  the  said 
Robert  Piper  also  told  this  Ex- 
aminant, and  the  said  Timothy 
Keates,  that  he  never  would  go  in 
there  again  with  the  said  Dr.  Collyer: 
and  this  Examinant  saith,  that  the 
said  Robert  Piper  appeared  to  be 
considerably  agitated,  was  in  a  great 
sweat,  and  looked  very  pale  at  that 
time.  And  this  Examinant  saith, 
that  it  was  shortly  after  the  said 
conversation  had  between  him  and 
the  said  Robert  Piper,  that  he  saw 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  return  to  the 
said  Select  Baths,  in  company  with 
the  said  Richard  Povey,  who  was 
working  at  the  Common  Bath,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Select  Baths 
by  part  of  afield,  eighty  yards,  or 
thereabouts,  in  length  ;  that  he  saw 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  and  Richard 
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Povey,  together  enter  one  of  the 
Select  Baths  ;  that  he  was  the  first 
to  ascend  the  said  Bath,  that  he  saw 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  with  his  hand 
upon  the  *****  of  the  said  Richard 
Povev  ***•**♦***; 
that  it  is  true  the  said  Dr.  CoUyer 
and  R.  Povey  continued  in  the 
room  ten  minutes  ;  but  Exarainant 
ciinnot  speak  positively  to  the  time, 
though  in  the  judgment  of  Exami- 
nant,  he  considers  it  was  much 
longer ;  that  it  is  true  that  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer,  during  such  examina- 
tion, had  in  his  possession  a  stick 
and  a  telescope,  but  Examinant 
saith  that  the  telescope  was  placed 
under  the  left  arm  of  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer,  whilst  the  stick  was  held 
by  the  left  hand  ;  and,  as  truly 
stated  in  this  Examinant's  Affidavit, 
this  Exarainant  believes  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer  had  a  great  coat  or  a 
spencer  on ;  that  it  is  true  that 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  and  Richard 
Povey,  during  the  whole  of  such 
examination,  stood  face  to  face, 
and  that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  did 
not  place  himself  in  any  other  posi- 
tion about  the  said  Richard  Povey's 
person  ;  but  Examinant  saith,  that 
although  the  parties  stood  with 
the  front  of  their  persons  to- 
wards each  other,  yet  that  the 
said  Richard  Povey  never  looked 
once  in  the  face  of  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer,  but  appeared  desirous  of 
getting  away  from  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer,  by  turning  himself  in  the 
direction  of  the  door:  that  after 
Examinant  had  descended  from  the 
bath,  the  said  lUchard  Povey 
quitted  the  bath,  and  came  up 
to  this  Examinant  and  the  said 
Timothy  Keates,  and  to  one  Thomas 
Barton,  and  said,  "  17/ Z>c  *****'' 
if'  I'll  have  any  more  docior'mg  ;  "  and 
that  the  said  Thomas  Barton  re- 
plied, "  You  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  canal  ;'^  that  the  said 
Richard  Povey  inquired,  for  what? 
and  that  the  answer  given  him  was 
"  For  letting  the  Doctor  examine 
you."  And  the  said  Richard  Povey 
remarked,    that    although  be  did 


not  like  it,  yet,  that  any  man  in 
his  situation  would  have  done  the 
same,  and,  that  he  would  fetch 
back  tlie  Doctor,  that  he  might 
clear  it  up ;  that  shortly  afterwards, 
the  said  Richard  Povey,  accom- 
panied by  the  said  Dr.  Collyer, 
came  up  to  the  said  Timothy 
Keates  and  Examinant;  and  that 
the  said  Dr.  Collyer  addressed  the 
said  Timothy  Keates,  and  told  him 
that  what  he  had  done  was  out  of 
good ;  and  this  Examinant  saith, 
that  the  said  Timothy  Keates^  point- 
ing to  the  said  Robert  Piper^  did  soy 
to  the  said  Br.  Collyer,  "  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  that  boy?" 
which  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  did  not  do  ; 
but,  in  very  high  language,  said, 
if  he  heard  any  more  of  it,  he  would 
punish  them  all,  if  it  cost  hira 
10,000/;  that  it  is  true  Examinant 
said  he  was  satisfied,  but  Exami- 
nant meant,  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  had  acted 
shamefully  and  indecently,  and  but 
for  the  threats  holdout,  he  would 
have  told  every  body  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. And  this  Examinant 
saith,  that,  in  the  statement  in  his 
deposition,  that  nothing  indecent 
was  done  by  the  said  Dr.  Collyer, 
this  Examinant  so  deposed,  be- 
cause Examinant  coiisidered  that 
such  an  examination  was  neces- 
sary ;  and,  as  Dr.  Collyer  said  he 
had  walked  the  Hospitals,  Ex- 
aminant thought  a  surgeon  would 
have  done  the  like  ;  but  Examinant 
saith,  that  he  since  understands 
otherwise,  and  that  the  examina- 
tion was  widely  difierent  from  that 
of  a  regular  surgeon  ;  and  that 
Examinant  would  have  suftered  no 
man,  whether  surgeon  or  not,  to 
have  examined  him  after  the  mode 
of  the  said  Dr.  Collyer.  And  this 
Examinant  saith,  that  the  persons 
by  whom  he  was  questioned  on 
this  matter,  told  him  they  could 
make  nothing  of  what  the  said 
Timothy  Keates  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  expressed  themselves*, 
that  they  could  not  understand 
the  statement  of  the  said  Timothy 
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Keates,  which  they  said  was  a  con- 
fused one. 

Wm.  Towsey. 

Signed  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  1823, 

by  the  said  William  Towsey, 
in  the  presence  of 

J.  Weaver. 

Timothy   Keates,  of   Colling- 
wood-street,  Camberwell,  Surrey, 
stonemason,     states,     that      four 
months  since,  or  thereabouts,  he, 
this  Examinant,  was  working  at  the 
Select  Baths  in  Addington-square, 
Camberwell,  aforesaid ;  that  from 
out  of  those  baths  he  perfectly  well 
recollects  having  seen  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Collyer,  in  company  with  a  youth 
named  Robert  Piper,  who  was  at 
work  at  the  Common  Bath,  come ; 
that  the  said  Robert  Piper,  directly 
after  he  had  quitted  the  said  baths, 
came  to  this  Examinant  and  to  one 
William  Towsey,  who  was  also  at 
work  at  the  said  Select  Baths,  and 
told  this  Examinant  and  the  said 
William  Towsey,  that  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer  had      ****** 
and  given  to  him,  the  said  Robert 
Piper,  half  a  crown  ;  that  the  said 
Robert  Piper  also  told  this  Exa- 
minant that  he  never  would  go  in 
there  again  with  the  said  Dr.  Col- 
lyer :    and    this  Examinant   saith 
that  tht  said  Kobert  Piper  appeared  to 
be  in  a  great  perspiration  and  tremor, 
and  appeared  as  if  he  were  about  to  shed 
tears  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  : 
and  this  Examinant  further  saith, 
that  shortly  afterwards  he  saw  the 
said  Dr.  Collyer  return  to  the  said 
Select  Baths,  in  company  with  one 
Richard  Povey,  who  was  working 
at  the  Common  Bath,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  Select  Baths  by 
part  of  afield  eighty  yards  or  there- 
abouts in  length  ;  that  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer  and  Richard  Povey,  toge- 
ther,  entered   one   of   the    Select 
Baths ;    that   in   consequence   of  the 
information  given    Kraminant  by  the 
said  Robert  Piper j  he.  ascended  to 


the  top  of  the  Select  Baths,  in 
company  with  the  said  Robert 
Piper  and  William  Towsey  ;  that 
this  Examinant  peeped  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  ceiling  thereof 
(which  has  been  since  stopped  up) ; 
that  he  saw  the  said  Dr.  Collyer 
put  his  hand  upon  the  *****  of  the 
said  Richard  Povey,  about  the  *** 
or  ******  thereof,;  that  the  saiij 
Richard  Povey  appeared  to  Exa- 
minant to  be  desirous  of  getting 
away  from  the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  and 
turned  himself  towards  the  door  of 
the  said  Bath  ;  that  during  all  the 
time  which  this  Examinant  saw 
the  said  parties  together,  the  said 
Richard  Povey  never  looked  once 
in  the  face  of  the  said  Dr  Collyer; 
that  he  saw  the  said  Richard  Povey 
hastily  button  his  ****,  when  Ex- 
aminant descended  from  the  top  of 
the  said  bath ;  that  the  said 
Richard  Povey  then  came  to  the 
Examinant,  and  said,  "  Til  be 
******  if  Pit  have  any  more  doc- 
toring;"" and  that  one  Thomas  Bar- 
ton, who  was  also  at  work  at  the 
said  baths,  replied,  addressing 
himself  to  the  said  Richard  Povey, 
''  you  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the 
canal ;"  that  the  said  Richard 
Povey  asked,  "  for  what?"  and  that 
the  answer  given  him  was,  "  for 
letting  the  Doctor  examine  you," 
when  the  said  Richard  Povey  ob- 
served, that  although  he  did  not 
like  it,  yet  that  any  man  in  his 
situation  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  that  he  would 
fetch  the  Doctor  back  instantly, 
that  he  might  clear  it  up  ;  that 
shortly  afterwards  the  said  Richard 
Povey,  accompanied  by  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer,  came  to  this  Exami« 
nant,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Thomas  Barton,  William  Tow- 
sey, and  Robert  Piper,  and  in  that 
of  Frederick  Jacobs  and  James 
Barnes,  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  Examinant, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  ; 
that  he  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  had 
walked  the  Hospitals,  and  that 
what  he  had  donCj  he  had  done  out 
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of  good;  that  this  Examinant  an- 
swered the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  aud 
s^id,  pointing  to  the  said  Robert  Fiper, 
Why  don't  you  speak  to  that 
BOY  ?  that  Dr.  Collyer  did  not  enter 
into  conversation  rcith  the  said  Robert 
Piper,  but  only  asked  this  Examinant 
and  the  others  if  they  nere  satisjied ; 
that  this  Examinant  did  say  he  was 
satisfied,  by  which  he  meant,  and 
does  mean,  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  had  acted 
in  a  disgraceful  and  indecent  man- 
ner ;  and  this  Examinant  saith,  he 
intended  to  tell,  and  would  have 
told,  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  that  such 
was  the  opinion  of  this  Examinant 
with  regard  to  his  conduct,  but 
Examinant  saith  that  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer  spoke  in  high  language, 
observing,  that  if  he  ever  heard  any 
more  of  it,  if  it  cost  him  10,000/.  he 
would  have  the  law  of  them :  and 
that  by  reason  of  the  threats  held 
out  by  Dr.  Collyer,  that  he  would 
legally  proceed  against  this  Exa- 
minant, and  for  no  other  reason  did 
this  Examinant  stay  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  at  the  indecent 
conduct  of  the  said  Dr.  Collyer : 
and  this  Examinant  saith  he  had 
never  before  spoken  to  the  said 
Dr.  Collyer,  and  that  Examinant 
saw  the  said  Dr.  Collyer  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  when  the  said  Dr. 
Collyer,  addressing  himself  to  this 
Examinant,  said,  "  Good  morning, 
Keates.  It's  a  fine  morning.  How 
do  you  do  ?"  And  this  Examinant 
saith,  that  he  hath  never  since 
spoken  to  the  said  Dr.  Collyer : 
and  this  Examinant  saith,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation 
which  has  recently  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  he,  this  Examinant, 
was  applied  to  by  three  or  four 
gentlemen,  whom  Examinant  be- 
lieves were  engaged  in  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
to  whom  this  Examinant  expressed 
himself  in  the  like  manner  as  before 
stated,  and  to  whom  Examinant 
also  stated  his  readiness  to  depose 
on  oath  to  the  truth  thereof;  but 
Examinant  saith,  thut  no  applica- 


/tion  has  been  made  to  him  to  sub- 
scribe his  statement,  or  to  swear  to 
the  truth  thereof,  although  he  has 
been  at  all  times  ready  and  willing 
so  to  do. 

Timothy  Keates. 

Signed  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  [1823,  in  the 
presence  of 

George  Bacon. 


What  will  be  thought  of  these 
depositions  we  know  not.  But 
altogether  we  consider  the  affair 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary that  ever  excited  public  at- 
tention. We  will  leave  the  depo- 
sitions for  the  present,  and  pro- 
ceed to  remark  upon  the  Doctor's 
own  history  of  the  matter.  These 
are  his  words  :  "  The  time  is  ar- 
"  rived  when  it  becomes  neces- 
"  sary  and  proper  for  me  to  give 
"  every  explanation  in  my  power 
"  relative  to  facts  upon  which  the 
"  most  malisrnant  and  revolting: 
"  reports  have  been  circulated  re- 
"  specting  me,  I  deem  it  one  of 
''  the  alleviations  of  this  cruel 
"  case,  that  these  had  reached 
"  some  respectable  individuals 
"  before  my  arrival  in  London  ; 
"  that  enquiries  were  immediately 
"  instituted,  and  the  parties' them - 
"  selves  examined ;  and  that  those 
"  who  acted  with  such  candour 
'*  and  promptitude  came  to  a  con- 
"  elusion,  satisfactory  to  them- 
"  selves  and  exculpatory  of  nie, 
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*'  as  to  the  suspicions  excited,  cer- 
"  tainly  altogether  uninfluenced 
"  by  me,  because  prior  to  my 
**  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of 
*'  such  a  slander. 


1^     * 


"  At  the  commencement  of  May 
*'  last,  the  evident  ill  health  of  a 
"  lad,  whom  I  had  frequently  no- 
"  ticed  almost  from  a  child,  toge- 
"  ther  with  the  application  of  a 
*'  young  man  on  his  own  account, 
"  led  to  those  examinations,  upon 
"  which  an  accusation  is  founded, 
*'  but  which  I  considered  as  merely 
*'  surgical.      The   depositions   of 
"  the  parties  sworn  before  a  Ma- 
"  gistrate,  being  also  of  this  de- 
'*  scription,   are   for  this   reason 
*'  alone,  not  published  ;  but  copies 
*^  of    them    are    deposited    with 
"  William  Scott,  Esq.  Solicitor, 
*'  No.    26,    Bucklersbury  —  Mr. 
"  George  William  Cockerell,  No. 
"  59,  Blackman-street,  Southwark 
*'  —  and    Mr.    Robert     Sterrell 
''  Young,  Union  Row,  Peckham 
*'  — for  the  satisfaction  of  any  who 
''  may  wish  to  consult  them.   The 
.  **  originals  will  remain  in  my  own 
**  possession,  where  they  will  be 
*'  equally  accessible,  at  5,  Bruns- 
*'  wick-place,  Deptford." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Doctor  says,  "  The  time  is  ar- 
"  rived  whea  it  becomes  peces- 


"  sary  and  proper  for  me  to  give 
"  every  explanation  in  my  power 
'*  relative  to  facts  upon  which  the 
'*  most  malignant  and   revolting 
"  reports  have    been   circulated 
**  respecting  me."    What,  we  ask 
the  Doctor,  occasioned  the  arrival 
of  the  time  just  then;  viz.  Friday 
the  22dday  of  August?  We  shall 
see    presently.     A    little    lower 
down  he  states  that,  "  The  depo- 
"  sition  of  the  parties  sworn  be- 
"  fore  a   Magistrate,  being  also 
"  of  this  description,  are  for  this 
"  reason  alone,  not  published ;  but 
"  copies  of  them  are  deposited 
"  with  Mr.  &c.  &c.  for  the  satis- 
'*  faction  of  any  who  may  wish 
"  to    consult    them."       Now    in 
reality  these  very  Affidavits  were 
not  sworn  to  by  the  men  until  the 
23c?;   YET  THE   Doctor   states 

THAT    THEY    WERE   DEPOSITED,   dS 

above  described,  on  the  22d.  In- 

this  instance,  as  is  often  the  case, 

anxiety  in  a  great  measure  defeated 

the  schemes  of  cunning.  To  us  the 

truth  appears  to  be  this,  viz.  that 

Dr.  Collyer  did  not  exactly  like 

to  publish  his  statement  while  the 

tongues  of  the  m  en  were  free ;  bu  t 

having,  as  he  thought,  sealed  their 

lips  by  the  affidavits,  then,  and 

not  till  then,  had  the  "  proper 

time"  arrived.  "  The  Statement," 

in  all  probability,  had  been  **  cut 

and  dried"  for   a   considerable 
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period,  leaving  a  blank  space  for 
the  admission  of  the  affidavits. 

These  documents,  or  testimo- 
nials of  the  Doctor's  innocence, 
upon  being  obtained,  were  sent 
off  on  the  same  day  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  Salters'  Hall.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considered  of 
great  importance.  But  the  men 
assert,  that  ''  they  told  more  than 
was  taken  doivn^"  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  affidadavits  are 
not  what  they  intended. 

In  "  The  Statement,"  a  little 
further  on,  we  find  the  following 
paragraph : 

*'  Subsequently  another  report 
*'  obtained — relative   to   a  warm 
*'  bath,  which,  it  was  said,  I  had 
*'  taken  with  some  other  person — 
^^  respecting   which   also  impro- 
"  prieties  were  affirmed,  but  of 
"  what  kind  I  have  heard  nothing 
*'  definite.     I  recollect  taking  a 
"  warm  bath  a  year  ago,  under 
«*  circumstances  of  indisposition, 
"  in  the  presence  of  a  medical 
"gentleman,    who    had    recom- 
«'  mended  it,  and  who  attended  me 
«*  on  the  occasion  for  the  purpose 
*'  of  regulating   its  temperature, 
"  and  of  observing   its    effects : 
"  but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  con- 
**  lecture  what  evil  constructions 
*'  can  be  put  upon  a  practice  of 
"  daily  occurrence,  more    espe- 
**  cially,  as  in  my  own  person,  on 


"  a  former  occasion,  the  absence 
"  of  medical  assistance,  under 
"  similar  circumstances,  was  pro- 
"  ductive  of  results  of  an  alarm- 
"  ing  description." 

To  this  passage  we  shall  reply  by 
an  interrogatory.  The  Doctor  says 
that  "  he  attended  a  warm  bath, 
"  about  a  year  ago,  in  company 
"  with  a  medical  gentleman  under 
"  circumstances  of  indisposition." 
Very  well :  but  we  ask,  Who 
accompanied  him  to  a  warm  bath 
about  two  years  and  a  quarter 
since?  and,  if  a  medical  gentle- 
man, whether  it  is  customary  for 
a  physician  to  bathe  in  the  same 
water  as  his  patient  % 

The  Doctor's  pastime  on  the 
examination  morning  must  not  be 
forgotten.      Povey  states   in  his 
deposition   that  "  the  Doctor  was 
"  sitting  under  a  shed,  where  the 
*'  boys  dress  and  undress,  in  tJie 
"  Common  Bath,  &c.     A  thing 
"  deponent  remarks  he  never  saw 
"  any  other  gentleman  do  ;  "  and 
at  which  we  are  heartily  rejoiced. 
There  are  many  other  curious 
parts  in  these  documents  that  we 
intended  noticing,   but   upon  an 
inspection  of  their   contents,  we 
are  of  opinion  it  is  not  requisite ; 
they  fire  so  very  intelHgible,  that 
an  attempted  explanation   might 
confuse,  rather  than  elucidate. 
Thus,  the  poor  men  engaged  in 
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this  transaction  have  had  an  op-i 
portiinity  of  publishing  their  state- 
ments as  well  as  the  rich  man 
his  ;  and,  knowing  as  we  do,  the 
infamous  treatment  that  these  in- 
jured individuals  have  received 
from  some  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  we  should  have  been 
guilty  of  a  double  act  of  injustice, 
had  we  Avithheld  from  the  world 
their  exculpatory  depositions. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Covent-Gardbn  Theatre. — 
On  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Rayner, 
who  has  played  rustic  characters 
at  the  English  Opera  House  with 
considerable  success,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  this  theatre,  as 
Tyke  in  the  School  of  Reform. 
The  deep  impression  left  on  the 
public  mind  by  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  Emery,  made  this  at- 
tempt arduous,  but  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  it  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. Except  that  Mr.  Rayner 
wants  some  of  the  personal  advan- 
tages which  Emery  possessed  for 
representing  the  stout-hearted  ruf- 
fian, we  do  not  think  his  perform- 
ance at  all  inferior  to  that  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  perfection  of  rude  tragedy. 
From  first  to  last  he  retained  entire 


possession  of  the  part,  never  re- 
lapsing into  himself,  or  trying  to 
raise  a  laugh  by  trickery  or  bur- 
lesque, and  giving  all  the  more 
quiet  parts  of  the  dialogue  in  a 
natural  and  unforced  manner, 
which  is  rarely  to  be  perceived 
on  the  stage.  In  the  more  trying 
passages  he  gave  a  picture  of  re- 
morse working  in  a  long-seared 
conscience,  and  agitating  an  un- 
cultivated but  powerful  mind, 
which  was  no  less  than  terrific. 
His  vain  attempts  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  indifference  ;  the 
half- stifled  utterance  with  the 
'*  climbing  passion  "  forced  ;  his 
frightfully  vivid  description  of  his 
old  father  falling  down  lifeless  as 
he  saw  him  conveyed  to  the  ship, 
and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  inter- 
view with  his  father,  where  the  old 
affection  quivers  on  his  lips  and 
dissolves  him  in  welcome  tears, 
were  so  powerful  and  true,  that 
we  almost  hesitate  to  call  them 
acting.  The  audience  not  only 
testified  their  sense  of  his  excel- 
lence in  the  principal  scenes  by 
loud  applauses,  but  by  the  still 
more  unequivocal  testimony  of 
tears,  and  by  the  deep  silence 
which  they  kept  whenever  he  ap- 
peared towards  the  close  of  the 
play.  The  other  parts  were  acted 
better  than  they  deserved,  for 
more  inane  verbiage  and  sickening 
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cant  were  never,  perhaps,  com- 
pressed into  the  same  space  than 
that  which  the  author  has  distri- 
buted among  them.  Blanchard 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  however,  pro- 
duced some  amusement,  in  spitC 
of  the  dialogue.  At  the  close  of 
the  play,  Mr.  Abbott  came  for- 
ward to  announce  the  perform- 
ances for  the  next  night ;  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  applause 
and  cries  for  *^*  Rayner."  He  per- 
sisted, however,  in  the  execution  of 
his  task,  but  the  call  was  renewed 
when  he  retired  ;  and  after  some 
very  becoming  hesitation,  Mr. 
Rayner  appeared,  evidently  much 
affected,  and  announced  that, 
*'  with  the  kind  approval  of  the 
audience,  the  play  would  be  re- 
peated on  Friday,"  and  retired 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  house. 
It  is  really  gratifying  to  record 
success  so  genuine,  and  so  fairly 
earned  ;  and  to  perceive  a  line 
of  character  where  so  much  ex- 
cellence was  lately  displayed  filled 
again  by  a  real  and  an  original 
actor. 

After  the  play,  a  raelodrame  was 
produed,  under  the  flaring  title 
of  the  "  Beacon  of  Liberty."  It 
is  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
deliverance  of  Switzerland  by 
William  Tell,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  noblest  Ger- 
man  tragedies,    but    which   has 


never  been  successfully  intro- 
duced on  the  English  stage.  The 
production  of  last  night  is  incum- 
bered by  an  underplot,  of  which 
Miss  Love  is  the  heroine,  as  if  a 
great  revolution  were  not  a  sub- 
ject broad  enough  for  an  after- 
piece ;  and  the  story,  simple  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  is  perplexed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
agents,  whose  motives  and  fortnues 
we  neither  can  nor  wish  to  follow. 
The  single  scenes  where  Tell 
obeys  the  mandate  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  shoots  an  apple  on  the 
head  of  his  son,  produced  consi- 
derable effect,  but  all  the  rest  was 
tiresome  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  describe  the 
language,  except  by  saying  that 
it  seems  taken  from  the  lowest 
order  of  school  themes  on  liberty, 
or  the  most  Irish  of  after-dinner 
orations.  We  were  at  first  a 
lilile  surprised,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  police,  a  drama 
containing  such  bold  invectives  on 
the  petty  creatures  of  power  should 
have  passed  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Office;  but  we  soon  per- 
ceived the  wisdom  of  those  who 
allowed  it  to  pass  in  the  contempt 
it  tended  to  throw  on  the  senti- 
ments which  it  was  designed  to 
honour.  There  was  one  ludicrous 
hit:  the  Governor's  hat  is  stuck 
upon  a  poll  for  the  people  to  re- 
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verence,  and  one  of  the  officer's 
replies  to  the  scruples  of  his  com- 
rade, as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  exaction,  "  Don't  we  often  bow 
to  a  hat  that  has  as  little  in  itT' 
which  was  greatly  relished  by  the 
audience.  Mr.  Bennett  played 
William  Tell;  some  of  his  silent 
acting  was  very  good,  but  he 
marred  its  effects  when  he  spoke 
with  intolerable  mouthing.  Miss 
Foote  had  little  to  do  as  the  wife 
of  the  hero,  but  she  played  with 
feeling.  The  music  by  Bishop 
was  not  very  new,  and  except 
one  pretty  duet,  sung  by  Master 
Longhurst  and  Miss  R.  Boden, 
does  not  require  notice.  There 
was  some  well  painted  Swiss 
scenery ;  but  disapprobation  was 
expressed  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  the  piece,  and  it  was  finally  an- 
nounced for  repetition  by  Mr 
Abbott,  amidst  contending  hisses 
and  applauses. 

Drury-Lane. — The  Comedy 
of  A  Trip  to  Scarborough  was  on 
Thursday  night  repeated  with 
great  applause.  Mr.  Browne,  as 
Lord  Foppington,  confirmed,  if  he 
did  not  heighten,  the  good  opinion 
which  had  been  previously  formed 
of  his  talents  in  this  line  of  acting. 
Some  disparaging  remarks  have 
been  made  on  his  pronouncing 
Tom,  Tam — Stop,  Stap,  &c.  but 
this,  if  it  be  objectionable,  origi- 


nates not  with  him.  It  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  Authors,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century 
but  one,  to  take  this  mode  of  ridi- 
culing the  fops  of  their  day ;  an 
awkward  mode  perhaps,  but  still 
one  which  an  actor  ought  to  re- 
spect, as  it  is  certainly  erring  (if 
there  be  any  error)  on  the  right 
side,  to  adhere  too  closely  to  the 
text  of  his  Author.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  which  we  have  not  often 
to  complain.  Miss  Booth  was 
again  most  successful  in  Miss 
Hoyden.  She  convulsed  the  house 
with  laughter,  and  won  the  loudest 
testimonials  of  universal  approba- 
tion. 


MEDICAL  EXTRACTS. 

Organs  in  the  animal  economy 
cannot  long  be  so  deranged  as  to 
produce  vitiated  secretions,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to 
other  deviations  from  health.  The 
debility  of  stomach  which  prevents 
a  due  secretion  of  healthy  gastric 
fluid,  must  at  length  produce  some 
of  those  other  effects  which  are 
witnessed  in  disorders  of  this 
organ. 

The  symptoms  which  arise  im- 
mediately from  undigested  food, 
exist  in  various  degrees  in  diffe- 
rent  cases.     People   frequently 
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complain  of  a  sense  of  distention 
after  eating,  of  flatulent  and  acid 
eructations,  who,  notwithstanding, 
enjoy  good  general  health;  and 
find  that  even  these  symptoms 
may  be  prevented  by  taking  less 
food,  and  that  of  a  more  digestable 
quality.  If  they  are  prudent  in 
this  respect,  and  the  constitution 
is  otherwise  sound,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  indolence 
and  other  causes,  weakening  the 
nervous  system,  the  stomach  will 
often  recover  its  powers  without 
further  means. — -Phillip. 

On  Pulmonary  Exhalation. — It 
will  be  remembered,  that  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  the 
blood  of  the  arteries  and  that  of 
the  veins,  consists  in  the  great 
quantity  of  serum  found  in  the 
latter.  It  is  in  the  lungs  that  the 
separation  of  this  latter  part  takes 
placCj  and  that  its  proportion  is 
reduced,  whether  it  be  that  oxy- 
gen gives  albumen  and  gelatine 
a  greater  tendency  to  concrete,  or 
that  the  serum  formed  by  the  fixa- 
tion of  oxygen  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  circulatory 
system,  exhales  from  the  arteries, 
and  thus  furnishes  the  matter  of  pul- 
monary exhalation.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  admit  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  venous  blood,  and  that  water 


is  thus  formed  from  its  elements 
in  the  same  way  that  this  combi- 
nation takes  place  when  storms 
are  gathering  in  the  high  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  similar 
process  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
lungs,  without  producing  deflagra- 
tion and  the  various  phenomena 
attending  the  production  of  aque- 
ous meteors,  it  is  probable  that  it 
furnishes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
exhalation ;  and  that  this  humour, 
analogous  to  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  exhales  completely  formed, 
from  the  arterial  capillary  vessels, 
ramified  in  the  bronchiee  and  the 
lobular  tissue  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
believed  that  the  quantity  of  the 
pulmonary  exhalation  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation 
(four  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours) , 
these  two  ^secretions  are  supple- 
mental to  one  another :  when  much 
water  passes  off  by  the  pulmonary 
exhalation,  the  cutaneous  is  less 
active,  and  vice  versa. 

The  surface  from  which  the 
pulmonary  exhalation  is  given 
out  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
extent  to  that  of  the  skin  ;  exhala- 
tion and  absorption  are  at  once 
carried  on  from  that  surface. 
Many  nerves  are  distributed  to 
it,  and  are  almost  exposed  in  the 
tissue  of  the  membranes,  which 
are  extremely  thin.  Are  the 
miasmata  with  which  the  atmosr 
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phere  is  sometimes  loaded  ab-; 
sorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  which 
it  is  well  known  have  the  power 
of  taking  up  gaseous  substances  *? 
or,  do  they  merely  produce  on  the 
nervous  and  sensible  nerves  of  the 
bronchiseand  of* the  lobular  tissue, 
the  impression  whence  the  dis- 
eases, of  which  they  are  the  germ, 
arise  1 — Richeraund  Physiology. 

Pernio,  or  chilblains,  are  inflam- 
matory swellings  of  a  deep  purple 
or  leaden  color,  to  which  the  fin- 
gers, toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  are  subject,  on 
being  exposed  to  a  severe  degree 
of  cold.  The  pain  is  not  constant, 
but  rather  pungent  and  shooting 
at  particular  times,  and  an  insup- 
portable itching  attends  it.  In 
some  instances  the  skin  remains 
entire,  but  in  others  it  breaks  and 
discharges  a  thin  fluid.  When  the 
degree  of  cold  has  been  very  great, 
or  its  application  long  continued, 
the  parts  affected  are  apt  to  mor- 
tify and  slough  off,  leaving  a  foul 
ill-conditioned  ulcer. 

Children  and  old  people  are 
more  liable  to  be  troubled  with 
chilblains  than  those  of  a  middle 
age ;  and  such  as  are  of  a  scro- 
fulous habit  are  remarked  to  suffer 
severely  from  them. 

The  best  mode  of  preventing 
these  affections,  is  to  avoid  with 
much  care  any  exposure  to  wet 


and  cold ;  wherefore  those  who  are 
subject  to  them  should  be  careful, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  cover 
the  parts  liable  to  be  affected  with 
woollen  gloves  and  stockings  5  and 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  cold, 
not  to  expose  them  too  precipi- 
tately to  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

In  common  cases  of  chilblain, 
as  soon  as  any  part  is  affected,  let 
it  be  well  rubbed  with  warm  spirits 
of  rosemary,  with  the  addition  of 
about  one  third  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine; after  which,  pieces  of  soft 
linen  may  be  apphed,  moistened 
with  camphorated  spirits,  or  any 
of  the  embrocations  here  advised, 
and  they  are  to  be  kept  on  con- 
stantly. 

When  the  swellings  break  or 
discharge  a  thin  matter,  or  ulcer- 
ate, poultices  and  emollient  oint- 
ments may  be  applied  for  a  few 
days  ;  but  as  these  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce fungus  on  the  sores,  which  it 
will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  re- 
move, they  should  not  be  continued 
long;  occasional  application  of 
caustic  to  the  edges,  and  dressing 
the  sore  daily  with  the  nitrated 
mercurial  salve,  will  keep  the  gra- 
nulation in  a  proper  state.  Should 
this  prove  too  strong,  it  may  be 
reduced  by  a  small  addition  of 
spermaceti.  The  embrocations  are 
composed  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients : 
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First,  take  alum,  two  drachms ; 
distilled  vinegar,  proof  spirit,  of 
each  half  a  pint,  and  mix  them. 

Second,  take  compound  cam- 
phor liniment,  soap  liniment,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, three  drachms ;  mix  them. 

Third,  take  of  compound  soap 
liniment,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  2  drachms ; 
mix  them. 

Fourth,  take  compound  soap 
liniment,  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
mix  them. 

Pertussis^  or  Hooping-cough. 
< — This  is  a  convulsive  cough, 
interrupted  by  a  full  and  sonorous 
inspiration,  returning  in  fits  that 
are  often  terminated  by  vomiting, 
and  expectoration.  In  its  first 
stage  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
fabrile  disease. 

Children  are  most  commonly 
subject  to  this  cough,  and  it  seems 
to  depend  on  a  specific  contagion 
which  affects  them  but  once  in 
their  lives.  The  disease  being 
produced,  the  fits  of  coughing  are 
often  repeated  without  any  evident 
cause  ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
contagion  may  be  considered  as 
only  giving  the  predisposition, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  fits  may 
depend  upon  various  ex<:iting 
causes,  such  as  violent  exercise  ; 
a  full  me^l ;    the  having  taken 


food  of  difficult  digestion  ;  irrita- 
tion of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke, 
or  disagreeable  odour.  Emotions 
of  the  mind  may  likewise  prove 
exciting  causes. 

In  all  severe  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, where  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  full  pulse,  heat,  and 
other  febrite  symptoms,  early 
bleeding  should  be  resorted  to  : 
but  when  this  is  increased,  and  the 
hurried  respiration  indicates  a 
considerable  degree  of  inflam- 
mation has  extended  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  this  remedy 
becomes  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient. 
[This  subject  will  be  continued  in  our  next,"] 


COMPOSITIONS    OF   QUACK 
MEDICINES. 


Speediman^s    Pills. Aloes, 

myrrh,  rhubarb,  and  extract  of 
camomiles,  equal  quantities;  mix- 
ed well,  and  divided  into  four- 
grain  pills. 

Major  Cochrane's  Cough  Medi- 
cine.— White  poppy  heads  with- 
out seeds,  half  a  pound ;  water, 
six  pints,  boil  to  two  pints  ;  strain 
and  boil  down  to  one  pint ;  then 
add  vinegar  and  brown  sugar,  of 
each  one  pound ;  boil  to  a  syrup  ; 
and  lastly  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  to 
make  it  pleasant.  Take  for  a 
dose  two  or  three  tea  spoonfulla 
going  to  bed. 
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RuspinVs  Tincture  for  the 
TeeM. —Orris  root,  eight  ounces  ; 
cloves,  one  ounce ;  essence  amber- 
gris, one  ounce ;  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  two  pints. 

Squire's  Elixir. — Opium,  four 
ounces ;  camphor,  one  ounce ; 
cochineal,  one  ounce ;  oil  of 
sweet  foenel-seeds,  two  drachms; 
tincture  of  snake-root,  one  pint ; 
spirits  of  aniseed,  two  gallons; 
water,  two  pints. 

Ford's  Balsam  Horehound. — 
Horehound  and  liquorice-root,  of 
each  three  pounds  and  a  half; 
boil  in  six  pints  of  water ;  strain 
and  add  twelve  pints  of  brandy ; 
one  ounce  of  camphor  ;  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  opium ;  flowers  of 
benjamin,  one  ounce  ;  dried 
squills,  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  ani- 
seed, one  ounce ,  and  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  new  honey. 

\  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barbarous  mode  of  punishing 
Criminals  in  Russia. 

The  following  extract  from  Mrs. 
Holderness's  work,  "  On  the 
Manners  of  the  Crim  Tartars," 
recently  published,  will  show  how 
little  the  Russian  code  of  laws  has 
been  improved  or  humanized  since 
the  reign  of  the  Czar  Peter  the 
First,  a  period  of  above  two  hun- 
dred years ;  during  which  time  the 
government  of  that  savage  people 
has  kept  up  a  constant  and,  lat- 
terly, increasing  intercourse  with 
the  courts  of  civilized  Europe ; 
numbers  of  its  vassals  of  rank  and 
opulence  have  also  travelled  in 
these  countries,  being  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  xiutocrat.  But  with 
all  these  advantages,  which  would 
not  be  neglected  by  any  other 
race  of  mankind,  we  see  this  despo- 


tic government  sanctioning  prac- 
tices in  the  punishment  of  delin- 
quents which  have  been  long  the 
disgrace  of  their  statute  books  or 
rather  thr ' '  Registry  of  Imperial 
edicts^  and  which  have  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
mankind. 

Yet  this  is  the  government  which 
arrogantly  interferes  in  the  poli- 
tical arrangements  of  all  nations, 
and  would,  if  possible,  lead  to  the 
establishing  of  ihelmperial  knout- 
master's  despotism  in  the  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  world. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1818,  seven 
Tartars,  who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  various  robberies  and  murders 
in  the  districts  of  Akmetchet,  Theo- 
dosia,  Kertch,  and  Port  Patch, 
were  sentenced  by  the  Russian 
law  to  receive  the  punishment  of 
the  knout*  in  each  of  these  towns. 
Having  first  undergone  this  dread- 
ful penalty  at  Akmetchet,  they 
were  conducted  to  Theodosia, 
heavily  ironed,  and  lodged  in  the 
gaol  there  till  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  flogging.  They  were  then 
taken  to  the  market-place,  where 
hundreds  of  spectators  were  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  scene,  and 
from  an  Englishman,  present  on 
that  occasion,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  transaction: 
— '  The  culprits,  each  in  his  turn, 
were  fastened  to  an  inclined  post, 
having  a  ring  at  the  top,  to  which 
the  head  was  so  tightly  fixed,  by 
means  of  a  rope,  as  to  prevent  the 
sufferer  from  crying  out.  The  hands 
were  closely  tied  on  either  side, 
and  at  the  bottom  were  two  rings 
for  the  feet,  which  were  in  like 
manner  secured.  The  back  was 
then  bared,  and  the  plaster  or  rag, 
which  had  been  applied  after  the 
previous  whipping,  was  torn  off. 
The  Tartar  sacerdotal,  attended  by 


*  The  true  pronunciation  of  this  word 
would  perhaps  be  bettir  represeute«l  if  it 
were  spelt  hmot. 
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a  Tartar    priest,  next  advanced, 
and    read    aloud    the   crimes    for 
which  the  offenders  were  punished, 
together  with  the  sentence  of  the 
law.     This  took  up  nearly  half  an 
hour.   The  knout  has  a  rery  heavy 
thong,  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist, 
and  weighing  from  two  to   three 
pounds.    The   lash   is  of  leather, 
about  the  breadth  of  a  broad  tape  ; 
the  handle  is  about  two  feet  long. 
With  this  weapon,  the  executioner 
now  approached,  and  giving  one 
cut,  walked  back  again  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  forty   yards.     He 
then  returned,  flourishing  his  whip, 
and  struck  again,  till  the  appointed 
number  of  strokes  were  given,  and 
till   it  was   certain  that  the  poor 
wretch  was  all  but  dead.  At  every 
blow   the  blood   spirted  from  the 
wound,  but  the  previous  prepara- 
tion  prevented   the  possibility  of 
exclamation.     Each  one,  when  his 
flogging  was  finished,  was  unbound, 
and   having   the   rag  replaced  on 
his  back,  was  removed  into  a  cart, 
till  all  had  been  thus  disposed  of; 
having  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
their  comrades,  and  endured  their 
own.     Before  they  left  Theodosia, 
one    of   them   died ;    and   of  the 
seven,  I  believe,  not  one  lived  to 
undergo    the    whole   of  the   sen- 
tence.' "~p.  89. 


The  Late  Dr.  Baillie. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 
Sir, — The  professional  and  mo- 
ral merits  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual have  not  been  silently 
passed  over  by  the  College  of 
Physicians.  There  was  one  trait 
in  his  character,  however,  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  so  justly 
eulogise  their  departed  and  la- 
mented brother — his  professional 
liberality,  not  only  to  his  equals 
iw  medical  rank,  but  to  those  who 
practise  the  subordinate  parts  ot 
the  profession.  Dr.  l^aillie  pos- 
sessed loo  noble  a  mind,  too  ge- 


nerous a  heart,  to  endeaTOur  by 
any  means  to  blast  the  rising  re- 
putation of  a  junior.     Notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
fessional engagements  which  oc- 
cupied his  time,  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  his   health,   he  was 
ever  punctual  to  the  moment  of 
appointment,  and  particularly  so 
if  he  had  to  meet  a  junior  prac- 
titionerin  consultation.  Dr.  Baillie 
has  been  heard  to  express  him- 
self in  the  following  words,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  writer  of  these  re- 
marks:— "1  consider  it  not  only 
a  professional,  but  a  moral  duty, 
punctually  to   meet  my   profes- 
sional brethren  of  all  ranks.     My 
equals  have  a  right  to  such  a  mark 
of  respect,  and  I  should  shudder 
at  the  apprehension  of  lessening 
the  junior  practitioner  in  the  eyes 
of  his  patient,  by  not  keeping  an 
appointment   with   him."      Such 
are  the  feelings  which  characterize 
many  of  the  living  ornaments  of 
the   profession,  but   I   am   com- 
pelled to  confess  there  are  some 
surgeons   who   with  wanton    and 
studied    cruelty,    are   constantly 
in  the  habit  of  making  appoint- 
ments with  their  professional  ju- 
niors, not  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them,  but  with  the  determina- 
tion of  visiting  the  patient  alone. 
The  consequence  of  such  conduct 
is   obvious.      It  is   naturally  in- 
ferred,   if  the   surgeon  does   not 
consider  it  necessary  to  meet  the 
junior   practitioner,  that   his    at- 
tendance is  unnecessary,  and  thus 
the  surgical  aristocrat  has  not  un- 
frequently  the  merit  of  injuring 
the  subordinate  practitioner,   by 
depriving  him  of  a    part  of  his 
connexion. 

I  should  reflect  with  greater 
pride  upon  the  rank  which  I  hold 
in  the  profession,  it*  1  did  not  know 
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that  it  is  not  imtrequently  sullied 
by  the  conduct  which  I  deprecate. 
The  surgical  pubHc  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  justice  of  my  obser- 
vations.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Surgeon. 
Cavendisk'square^  London. 


Somnambulism. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
affection  of  the  nerves  occurred  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  October  5, 
to  a  lad  named  George  Davies, 
sixteen  years  and  a  half  old,  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Hewson,  butcher, 
of  Bridge-road,  Lambeth :  at  about 
twenty  minutes  after  nine  o'clock, 
the  lad  bent  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  rested   his   forehead   on  his 
hands ;  and  in  ten  minutes  started 
up,  went  for  his  whip,  put  on  his 
one  spur,  and  went  thence  to  the 
stable,  not  finding  his  own  saddle 
in  the  proper  place,  he  returned 
to   the   house  and  asked   for   it. 
Being  asked  what  he  wanted  with 
it,  he  replied,  to  go  his  rounds. 
He  returned  to  the  stable,  got  on 
the  horse  without  the  saddle,  and 
was  proceeding  to  leave  the  stable ; 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  and 
force  that  Mr.    Hewson,  junior, 
assisted   by  the  other  lad,   could 
remove  him  from  the  horse;   his 
strength  was  great,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  was  brought  in  doors. 
Mr.  Hewson,  senior,  coming  home 
at  this  time,  sent  for  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ridge^  an  eminent  practitioner  in 
Bridge-road,   who   stood  by  him 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
which    time   the    lad    considered 
himself  stopped   at  the  turnpike 
gate,  and  took  sixpence  out  of  his 
pocket  to  be  changed ;  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  for  the  change, 


the  sixpence  was  returned  to  him. 
He  immediately  observed,  "  Nonift 
of  your  nonsense — that  is  the  6d. 
again,   give    me    my    change  ; " 
when  2^d.  was  given  to  him.    He 
counted  it  over  and  said,  "  None 
of  your  gammon ;  that  is  not  right. 
I  want  a  penny  more ;"  making 
the   4:^d.  which  was  his  proper 
change.    He  then  said,  "  Give  me 
my    castor"    (meaning   his    liat), 
which  slang  terms  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using,  and  then  began 
to  whip  and  spur  to  get  his  horse 
on.     His  pulse  at  this  time  was 
136,  full  and  hard  ;  no  change  of 
countenance  could  be  observed, 
nor  any  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
muscles,  the  eyes  remaining  close 
the  whole  of  the  time.     His  coat 
was  taken  off  his  arm,  shirt  sleeves 
stripped  up,  and  Mr.  Ridge  bled 
him  to  32  ounces ;  no  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  him  during  the  first 
part  of  the  time  the  blood  was  flow- 
ing ;  at  about  24  ounces  the  pulse 
began  to  decrease ;  and,  when  the 
lull   quantity   named   above   had 
been  taken,  it  was  at  80 — a  slight 
perspiration  on  the  forehead.  Dur- 
ing   the   time  of  bleeding,    Mr. 
Hewson  related  the  circumstance 
of  a  Mr.  Harris,  optician  in  Hol- 
born,  whose  son,  some  years  since, 
walked  out  on  the  parapet  of  the 
house    in    his    sleep.     The    boy 
joined  the  conversation,  and  ob- 
served he  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Brownlow-street.     After  the  arm 
was  tied  up,  he  unlaced  one  boot, 
and  said  he  would  go  to  bed:  in 
three  minutes  from  this  time,  he 
awoke,  got  up,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter  (having  then  been 
one  hour  in  the  trance),  not  hav' 
iny  the  slightest  recollection  of  any 
thing  that  had  passed,  and  won- 
dered at  his  arm  being  tied  up, 
and  at  the  blood,  &c.    A  strong 
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aperient  medicine  was  then  ad- 
ministered, he  went  to  bed,  slept 
well,  and  the  next  day  appeared 
perfectly  well,  excepting  debility 
from  the  bleeding  and  operation 
of  the  medicine,  and  has  no  re- 
collection whatever  of  what  had 
taken  place.  None  of  his  family 
or  himself  were  ever  affected  in 
this  way  before. 

The  Progress  of  Science. 

Native  Coimtry  of  tlie  Potatoe. — 
Great  doubts  have  existed  with 
respect  to  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  potatoe.  It  was  first  known  in 
its  cultivated  state  in  Virginia, 
from  which  place  it  was  brought 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh;  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  however,  that  the 
plants  found  there  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  from  some  of 
the  Spauish  territories,  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  From  Humboldt's  ob- 
servations, it  seems  that  it  does  not 
occur  native  in  the  south-western 
part  of  North  America;  nor  is 
it  known  as  a  garden  plant  in 
any  of  the  West  India  islands. 
According  to  MolHni,  it  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance  in  the 
fields  of  Chili,  in  which  sate  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Mag  Ha,  pro- 
ducing small  and  bitter  tubers; 
and  Don  Jose  Pa  von  asserts,  that 
he  has  seen  it  cultivated  in  Peru. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
Mr.  Caldcleugh,  Secretary  to  the 
British  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  his  journey 
along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  observed  the  potatoe  in 
its  native  state.  According  to  him, 
it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity 
in  ravines  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valparaiso,  in  latitude 
3^  S.    It  begins  to  flower  in  Oc- 


tober (the  spring  of  that  climate), 
and  is  not  ver}'  prolific,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  being  similar  to  those 
of  the  plants  cultivated  in  England, 
The  roots  are  small  and  bitter, 
some  with  red,  others  with  yel- 
lowish skins,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  put  to  any  particular  use. 
Two  of  the  tubers  sent  to  England 
to  Capt.  Sabine,  were  planted  se- 
parately in  pots,  and  speedily  ve- 
getated, from  which  they  were 
afterwards  transplanted  into  a 
border,  at  about  the  distance  of 
two  feet  from  each  other.  The 
blossoms  v/ere  at  first  sparingly 
produced,  but  as  the  plants  were 
earthed  up,  they  bore  flowers 
abundantly,  which,  however,  were 
not  succeeded  by  fruit.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  were  in  most  respects 
similar  to  those  of  tlie  cultivated 
potato.  In  August,  runners  from 
the  roots  and  joints  of  the  covered 
stems  protruded  in  great  abund- 
ance from  the  surface  of  the 
ridge,  and  formed  considerable 
stems,  bearing  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. When  taken  from  the 
ground,  the  principal  stems  mea- 
sured more  than!  seven  feet  in 
length.  They  afforded  above  six 
hundred  tubers  of  various  sizes, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  that  of 
a  pigeon's  e^^,  which  when  boiled 
had  the  flavour  of  a  young  potatoe. 
It  was  observed,  that  so  late  as 
the  month  of  August  there  were 
no  tubers  formed,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  the  mould 
employed  having  been  much  load- 
ed with  manure,  by  which  an  ex- 
cessive luxuriance  of  the  stems 
was  occasioned.  The  tubers  ob- 
tained also,  are  not  fully  ripe,  nor 
have  tliey  attained  the  size  which 
they  probably  might  have  done, 
had  they  been  formed  earlier ;  they 
will,  however,   answer   perfectly 
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well  for  the  purpose  of  repro  due 
tion,  and  they  are  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  as  that  practised 
for  raising  a  common  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, so  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  they  will  yield 
a  similar  produce. 


Phenomena. 

A  beautiful  meteor  was  seen  at 
Falkirk,  on  Friday,  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Jt  appeared  to  be  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  five  in 
the  breadth,  being  of  an  oval 
form.  It  passed  in  a  south-west 
direction,  dragging  a  kind  of  tail 
behind  it,  as  if  part  of  the  lumi- 
nous matter  was  detaching  itself 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion. 
Much  rain  fell  shortly  after  its 
appearance.  Another  meteor  was 
seen  at  Falkirk  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday  last,  about  the  same  hour. 
It  was  much  smaller,  and  when 
approaching  the  horizon,  divided 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  re- 
sembling stars  shot  from  a  rocket. 
The  night  was  calm  and  beautiful. 
— Stirling  Journal. 

On  Sunday  night  last  about 
eight  o'clock,  a  large  meteor  was 
seen  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city.  It  proceeded 
in  a  north-east  direction,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  brilliant 
body  of  fire,  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  atmosphere,  and  was 
drawn  into  an  oblong  shape  by 
its  velocity.  Its  light,  for  about 
a  second,  was  sufficiently  bright 
to  enable  a  person  to  read  the 
smallest  print.  A  similar  body 
was  observed  about  the  same  time 
at  Maryport,  and  other  places. — ■ 
Carlisle  Journal. 


TABLE  TALK. 


Died,  February  17th,  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  a 
black  woman,  named  Statira,  who, 
by  information  from  herself,  must 
have  attained  the  advanced  age 
of  130.  She  was  a  slave,  and  was 
hired  as  a  day-labourer  during  the 
building  of  the  gaol,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone,  which  ceremony  took  place 
116  years  ago.  She  also  stated, 
that  she  was  a  young  woman  grown 
when  President  Sharpe  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  island, 
which  was  in  1706;  so  that  allow- 
ing her  to  be  then  14,  it  brings  her 
age  to  that  of  130. 

Last  evening,  an  inquisition  was 
taken  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  sigM  of  the  London  Hospital, 
in  Whitechapel-road,  before  Mr. 
Unwin,  the  coroner,  on  the  body 
of  Catharine  Moody,  supposed  to 
be  lying  dead  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  who  was  reported  to 
have  come  unfairly  by  her  death. 
Mr.  Barker,  a  tobacco  and  snuff 
manufacturer,  residing  in  High- 
street,  Shadwell,  the  person  ac- 
cused of  being  accessary  to  the 
deceased's  death,  was  in  attend- 
ance in  the  inquest  room,  together 
with  some  of  his  friends.  The  first 
witness  examined  was  Mr.  John 
Harrison,  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
carpenter,  and  about  nine  weeks 
ago  was  at  work  in  Mr.  Barker's 
shop,  when  deceased,  who  was  in- 
toxicated, came  in  and  asked  for 
some  snuff.  Mr.  Barker  desired 
her  to  leave  the  shop,  which  she 
refused  ;  and  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  headborough,  one  of  his 
shopmen  led  her  out ;  but  she  re- 
turned, and  began  to  dance  and 
swear.  Mr.  Barker  then  put  her 
on  the  step  of  the  door,  she  turned 
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round  as  if  intending  to  strike  him, 
when  she  slipped  off  the  steps  and 
fell  down ;  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  saw  her  sitting  on  the 
pavement;  it  was  reported  that 
her  leg  was  broken.  Mr.  Barker 
used  no  violence,  but  put  her  out 
of  the  shop  gently.  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  of  No.  10,  Farmer- 
street,  Shadwell,  and  Thomas 
Thompson,  of  Shadwell  Market, 
gave  similar  testimony.  The  Jury 
now  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
that  it  was  purely  an  accident,  and 
that  no  criminality  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Barker ;  but  before 
they  recorded  their  verdict,  they 
repaired  again  to  the  Hospital,  in 
order  to  view  the  body,  and  shortly 
before  they  returned,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  landlord  of  the  public-house, 
came  running  into  the  inquest 
room,  puffing  and  blowing,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Coroner, 
the  woman  on  whom  you  have  held 
the  inquest  is  still  living,  for  I  left 
her  this  moment  eating  stewed 
oysters,  and  drinking  wine ;  the 
nurse  who  was  attending  her  seems 
to  have  some  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very." 

The  Coroner  was  now  much 
embarrased ;  he  said  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  such  was  the 
case ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Jury,  whose  countenances  be- 
trayed the  strongest  symptoms  of 
indignation  at  the  hoax  thus  evi- 
dently played  intentionally  on 
them,  Mr.  Gilbert's  announcement 
proved  to  be  correct.  The  Coro- 
ner said  he  would  endeavour  to 
guard  against  such  an  occurrence 
for  the  future,  and  would  never 
again  hold  an  inquest  on  any  per- 
son in  the  Hospital,  unless  he  pre- 
viously had  a  letter  irom  the  beadle 
of  that  establishment,  declaring  the 
individual   to  be  actually  dead. 


He  then  addressed  the  Reporter, 
and  wished  that  he  would,  if  pos- 
sible, keep  the  detail  of  such  a 
ridiculous  circumstance  from  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

The  only  part  Otway,  the  poet, 
ever  attempted,  was  the  King,  in  a 
play  called  the  Jealous  Bride- 
groom, written  by  Mrs.  Behn.  It 
appeared  about  the  year  1671. 
The  play  lasted  but  six  nights. 
The  Chronicler  of  the  time  states, 
"  Otway  not  being  used  to  the 
stage,  the  full  house  put  him  to 
such  a  sweat  and  tremendous 
agony,  being  dash  't  spoilt  him  for 
an  actor.  Nat  Lee  had  the  same 
fate  J  acting  Duncan  in  Macbeth 
ruined  him  for  an  actor  too." 

It  is  said  the  following  dialogue 
lately  took  place  between  M.  de  la 
Place  the  astronomer,  and  another 
academician,  whose  philosophical 
attainments  are  of  the  first  order. 
It  took  place  in  the  study  of  M. 
de  la  Place,  who  was  sitting  at 
his  table,  while  his  friend,  the 
academician,  stretched  himself 
with  great  nonchalance  upon  the 
sofa  : — A.  "Pray,  M.  de  la  Place, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  Greek 
paradox  about  the  impossibility 
of:mot\onV'~-M.delaPlace.  "The 
use  of  the  word  '  paradox '  re- 
lieves me  from  the  necessity  of  an- 
swering the  question,  "—il.  "  Does 
matter  then  really  move  in  spacel" 
(stirring  himself) — M.  de  laPlace. 
"  Yes,  sir;  it  sometimes  moves  on 
a  sofa." 

Report  states,  that  Reynolds, 
the  "  Dramatist,"  whose  muse  has 
been  permitted  to  lie  fallow  for 
several  years,  has  been  again  at 
work  upon  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  is  intended  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  the  scene  of  his 
early  success. 
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This  grand  Festival,  which  is 
celebrated  once  in  three  years, 
and  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
devoted  towards  the  support  of  the 
General  Hospital  of  the  town, 
commenced  on  Tuesday  last,  under 
circumstances  which  promise 
a  very  favourable  result  to  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  whom  the  arrangements 
are  superintended. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state,  that  the  first  Musical  Fes- 
tival celebrated  in  this  town,  with 
a  view  to  charitable  purposes, 
took  place  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1778 — and  on  that  occasion  two 
objects  were  to  be  promoted ; 
namely,  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Funds  of  the  General  Hospital. 
St.  Phillip's  Church  was  then,  as 
at  the  present  period,  the  place 
chosen  for  the  performance;  and 
the  total  amount  produced  by  the 
sale  of  tickets  and  books,  amount- 
ed to  nearly  800/.,  of  which  sum, 
the  Managers  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surers of  the  Hospital  170Z.  In 
the  year  1784,  a  second  Musical 
Festival  took  place  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Hospital  exclusively, 
which  continued  for  three  days, 
when  the  gross  produce  was 
1,325/1,  and  the  sum  paid  to  the 
Treasurers  was  703/.  In  1787 
the  Festival  was  repeated,  and  all 
the  musical  talent  of  the  day  was 
bpought  into  action,  to  render  it 
still  more  attractive.  Among  others 
who  were  then  present,  was  the 


celebrated  Mrs.  Billington,  who 
was  a  host  in  herself,  and  whose 
exertions  gave  additional  eclat  to 
the  meeting,  as  well  as  tended  to 
increase  the  gross  amount  of  the 
receipts.  The  proceeds  on  that 
occasion  were  1,980/.,  and,  after 
deducting  all  charges,  the  Trea- 
surers of  the  Hospital  received 
964/. 

From  thenceforth  it  was  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  Festival  every 
third  year,  and  to  spare  no  pains 
or  expense  in  providing  the  first 
professional  assistance  which  could 
be  procured.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  funds  thus  obtained, 
affords  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  as 
well  as  of  the  extension  of  that 
taste  for  music  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  remarkable  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing scale  affords  at  one  view 
the  result  of  the  different  Festivals 
which  have  been  held  from  1790 
down  to  the  present  period : — 

Reed  by  the  Treasurers 
Year.    Gross  Proceeds.      of  the  Hospital. 

1790  jg  1,965     0     0     .     £958  14     8 
1793  The  Theatre  being  destroyed  by 

fire,  no  Festival  was  celebrated 

this  year. 
1796  .  2,044  0  0.  897  0  0 
1799  .  2,544  0  0  .  |1,470  0  0 
1802  .  3,820  17  0  .  2,380  17  4 
1805  .  4,222  6  4  .  2,202  17  11 
1808  .  5,511  12  2^  .  3,257  19  8 
1811  .6,680  2  9  .  3,629  10  0 
1814  .  7,124  12  0  .  3,111  15  2 
1817  .  8,746  6  9  .  4.296  10  10 
1820  .  9,483    4     7     .  5,001  10  11 

The  expenses  of  each  festival 
were,  of  course,  influenced  by  the 
sums  paid  to  the  different  per- 
formers—many of  whom  them- 
selves became  subscribers  to  tlie 
Hospital.  Among  the  more  popu- 
lar individuals  who  have  already 
G 
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distinguished  themselves  on  these 
occasions  were — Mrs.  Billington, 
Madame  Mara,  Mrs.  Second,  Miss 
Poole, .  Madame  Dusseck,  Miss 
Tennant,  Mrs.  Mountain,  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  Miss  Melville;  and, 
since  1811,  Madame  Catalani, 
Miss  Stephens,  Mrs.  Salmon, 
Madame  Camporese,  Madame 
Vestris,  Signora  Corri,  &c.  &c. 
Among  the  male  performers  were 
— Messrs.  Bartleman,  Elliot, 
Vaughan,  Kny  vett,  Brahara,  Naldi, 
Seale,  Bellamy,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  present  instance  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  less  liberal 
in  their  engagements ;  and  from 
the  names  of  those  vi^ho  are  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  from  the  numbers 
both  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
performers,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
tor  the  lovers  of  harmony  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  provided  a  nriore 
exquisite  treat. 

Among  the  vocal  performers  we 
noticed  Madame  Catalani,  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss 
Travis,  Miss  Symonds,  Miss  Flet- 
cher, Miss  Heaton,  &c, ;  Mr. 
Braham,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Signor 
Placci,  Messrs.  Evans,  Golding, 
Whale,  Greatorex,  Gattie,  Black- 
bourne  and  Thorne,  and  Mr. 
Knyvett  and  Mr.  Bellamy.  The 
chorus  singers  are  also  upon  the 
most  extensive  scale. — The  instru- 
mental performers  are — Leaders, 
Messrs.  Cramer  and  Mori ;  Prin- 
cipal Seconds,  Messrs.  Mountain 
and  Griesbach ;  and  Principal 
Violas,  Messrs.  R.  Ashley  and 
Daniels.  In  the  lists  of  violin  and 
viola  players  are  31  from  the 
King's  Concert, Philharmonic,  and 
King's  Theatre ;  four  from  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris ;  and  the 
additional  performers  to  complete 
the  strength  of  the  orchestra  are 


leaders  of  concerts  from  various 
large  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Greatorex  is  the  conductor, 
and  presides  at  the  organ  and 
pianoforte.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  band  is  fully  adequate  to 
produce  the  finest  musical  effect ; 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  pieces, 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  pains  has 
been  taken,  not  only  to  consult  the 
finest  taste,  but  to  produce  such 
novelties  as  are  likely  to  prove 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  ama*^ 
teurs  whose  presence  is  antici- 
pated. 

From  the  moment  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Festival  was  fixed,  ap- 
plications were  made  in  all  parts 
of  Birmingham  to  secure  lodgings 
for  the  week,  and,  in  consequence^ 
the  prices  of  such  accommodation 
have  been  greatly  enhanced,  in 
soMie  instances  amounting  even  to 
a  guinea  a  night  for  a  bed.  AU 
the  principal  hotels  and  tavern-, 
keepers  likewise  received  due  no- 
tice of  intended  visitors,  and  where 
they  cannot  find  convenience  under 
their  own  rool's,  they  have  engaged 
all  the  spare  rooms  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhoods.  In  short, 
we  believe,  on  no  former  occasioiv 
was  there  a  greater  promise  of  an 
immense  influx  of  visitors ;  many 
of  whom,  we  know,  have  come 
from  London,  and  from  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  town 
of  Birmingham  presented  a  most 
lively  and  interesting  aspect ; 
groups  of  well-dressed  persons, 
including  many  women  of  fashion 
and  elegance,  were  seen  proceed*- 
ing  in  all  directions  towards  the 
Church,  which,  from  the  favour- 
able state  of  the  weather,  Ihej 
were  enabled  to  do  on  foot  without 
any  inconvenience.     Every  inn 
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and  house  of  public  entertainment 
poured  forth  its  temporary  inmates, 
while  from  the  most  obscure  courts 
and  alleys  came  persons,  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  shocked,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  have  sojourned  in  such 
situations.  Perhaps  on  no  former 
occasion  did  the  dingy,  although 
fast-improving  streets  of  this  ex- 
tensive town,  exhibit  a  more  pleas- 
ing or  brilhant  assemblage. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  car- 
riages and  four,  and  equipages  of 
persons  of  consideration,  added  to 
the  general  bustle,  and  gave  ad- 
ditional animation  to  the  scene. 
Detachments  of  the  Enniskillen 
Dragoons  were  stationed  at  the 
ends  of  the  different  streets,  and 
assisted  in  preserving  those  regu- 
lations which  had  been  so  pru- 
dently adopted.  In  addition  to 
those  going  to  the  Church,  thou- 
sands of  spectators  were  collected 
in  the  Church-yard  and  adjoining 
avenues,  who  remained  till  the 
service  was  concluded. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
in  detail  the  various  performances, 
commencing  with  the  celebration 
of  Divine  Service,  and  the  grand 
selection  of  Ancient  Music  which 
accompanied  it.  At  half-past  nine 
o'clock  the  doors  of  St,  Phillip's 
Church  were  opened,  and  the 
company  immediately  began  to 
assemble.  At  a  quarter  before 
eleven  o'clock  every  part  of  the 
Church,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  persons,  was  crowd- 
ed. The  interior  of  the  Church, 
filled  with  so  numerous  an  assem- 
blage, composed  of  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability,  of  whom  a 
large  proportion  were  beautiful 
and  elegantly-attired  females,  pre- 
sented  at   this    moment  a  most 


splendid  and  interesting  appear- 
ance. At  eleven  o'clock  the  ser- 
vice commenced  with  the  full 
iVnthem,  "We  have  heard  with 
our  ears,"  from  Palestrina.  The 
full  Cathedral  Service  was  chanted 
in  the  most  impressive  manner  by 
the  Rev.  R.  CHfton,  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Worcester.  Purcell's 
"  Te  Deum  laudamus"  was  sung 
with  great  effect  by  Messrs.  Bel- 
lamy, Vaughan,  and  Knyvett, 
Miss  Travis  and  Miss  Symonds. 
Miss  Travis  sang  in  this,  and  in 
all  the  portions  allotted  to  her  in- 
this  day's  Selection,  with  great 
taste  and  sweetness.  The  solo, 
"  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord!  to  keep  us 
this  day  without  sin,"  was  given 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  with  a  melody 
and  simple  grandeur  which  were 
universally  felt  and  admired. 
"  O  Lord !  give  ear  unto  my 
prayer,"  by  Dr.  Greene,  the  An-» 
them  selected  for  this  occasion, 
was  sung  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and 
Knyvett.  The  solo  in  this  Anthem, 
"  Among  the  gods  there  is  none 
like  thee,  O  Lord ! "  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Knyvett,  with  dissolv-- 
ing  sweetness.  A  Psalm,  from 
the  Parochial  Psalmody  of  Mr. 
Greatorex,  "  How  blest  the  Man 
whose  tender  care,"  concluded 
the  vocal  selections  before  the 
commencement  of  the  sermon. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Gardner,  Rector  of  St.  Phillip's 
Church,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  occasioned  by  the  me- 
lancholy occurrence  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  The  text 
was  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  v.  7  and  8,  "  The  im- 
potent man  answered  him,  Sir,  I 
have  no  man,  when  the  water  is 
troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool : 
but  while  I  am  coming,  another 
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steppeth  flown  before  me.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him.  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk."  The  Reverend 
Divine  enforced,  with  great  elo- 
quence and  ability,  the  general 
objects  of  the  charity,  and  ad- 
verted, with  much  feeling,  to  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  which 
had  rendered  him  its  unexpected 
advocate.  The  service  concluded 
with  Handel's  Funeral  Anthem, 
which  was  performed  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Orchestra, 
with  a  grandeur  and  precision 
which  produced  a  sublime  effect. 

Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  were  present,  we  noticed 
— the  Earl  of  Bradford,  Lord 
Calthorpe,  Lord  Viscount  New- 
porti  Francis  Lawley,  Esq.  ?<1.  P. 
for  die  County,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Bridgeman,  the  Hon,  Mr.  Goff, 
SirEdw.  C.  Hartopp,  M.  P.,  Sir 
T.  E.  Winnington,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  grate- 
ful part  of  our  task ,  namely,  to  n  otice 
the  actual  proceeds  of  the  morn- 
ing, whether  by  the  sale  of  tickets 
tw  collections  at  the  door;  and 
^hen  it  is  recollected  that  the 
l^rices  of  tickets  on  this  day  were 
but  55.  and  half-a-crown  each, 
the  result  is  the  more  pleasing. 


The  money   taken    for 

tickets  was £304  17     6 

And   the   subscriptions 

at  the  doors  (of  this 

sum  LordCravensub- 

scribed  100/.)   424     8    0 


Making  a  total  of £729    5    (i 

In  order  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent Festival  maintains  the  cha- 
racter of  progressive  improvement, 
we  have  to  state,  that  at  the  last 
meeting  the  sum  taken  for  admis- 
sion to  St.  Phillip's  Church  on 
the  first  day  was  271/.  2^.  6<i, 
and  the  collection  at  the  doors 
341/.  15s.  3fc/.,  making  a  total  of 
612/.  17s.  9frf.  So  that  this  sum, 
compared  with  tha^  vvhich  we  have 
just  quoted,  shews  an  excess  of 
116/.  7s.8id. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.  must  send  us  bis  real  name  before 
we  an  publish  his  well  written  Strictures. 

R.  E.  had  better  re- investigate  ;  'tis  a 
subject  that  requires  much  consideration. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Y.  X,  ;  b< 
will  observe  that  the  information  respecting 
Dr.  Cox  was  not  wanted,  as  Dr.  Collyer 
and  ourselves  do  not  allude  to  the  sami 
bath.  We  will  soon  notice  the  College 
abuses. 

The  Letter  of  M.  Z.  is  much  too 
s  harr  even  for  "The  Lancet." 


TTiutt^d  bTcTiiTCZii^iENT,  21,  Great  New-street. 
Published  at  201,  Strand. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 

Theatre^   St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Monday  Evening, 

Oct.  13th,  1023. 


Lecture  Tuird. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Astley,  there  was  brought  into 
the  Theatre,  and  placed  upon  the 
table,  some  diseased  part  or  parts, 
and  which,  from  the  freshness  of 
the  blood  that  stained  the  enve- 
lope, it  was  evident  had  been  very 
recently  removed. 

The  learned  Professor,  after  re- 
capitulating the  conclusion  of  the 
last  Lecture^  observed,  that 

Inflammation  is  of  two  kinds : 

Acute,  and 

Chronic. 

The  first  usually  goes  through 
its  various  stages  with  great  ra- 
pidity— while  the  latter  is  exceed- 


ingly slow  in  its  progress ;  and  is 
either  the  result  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, or  owing  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  constitution  :  that,  for  in- 
stance, which  occurs  in  persons 
who  have  lived  intemperately,  be- 
comes chronic,  and  obstinately  so. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of 
acute  inflammation  terminating  in 
chronic,  is  observable  in  ophthal*- 
mia  (inflammation  of  the  eyes). 
When  called  to  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, and  during  the  first 
stages  of  violent  action  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  part,  you  must  take 
away  blood  both  locally  and  con- 
stitutionally. This  may  be  done 
either  by  opening  a  vein  in  the 
arm,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  temples ;  or, 
by  opening  the  temporal  artery  or 
arteries  :  this  method  has  a  direct 
influence  locally  and  generally  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  You  should 
likewise  apply  such  lotions  to  the 
vessels  themselves  as  will  tend  to 
lessen  nervous  and  vascular  power, 
and  which  lotions  should  consist 
H 
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ofsulphate  of  zinc  (vulgarly  called 
white  vitriol)  and  rose  water — or 
superacetate  of  lead  (vulgarly 
called  sugar  of  lead)  and  rose 
■water.  Now  when  by  these  means 
the  acute  inflammation  ends,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  chronic 
begins — in  the  first  our  object  was 
to  decrease  power ;  in  the  last  it 
will  be  to  increase  it— this  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  fomentations ;  and 
as  in  this  affection  there  is  a  very 
great  degree  of  irritability,  not 
only  of  the  eye  and  eye-lids,  but 
also  of  constitution,  opium  con- 
joined with  calomel  will  be  found 
the  best  medicine  that  can  be  ad- 
ministered for  its  removal :  and  as 
the  system  of  depletion  that  is  ne- 
cessarily pursued  during  the  acute 
state  brings  on  great  debility,  the 
use  of  tonics  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Sir  Astley  remarked,  that 
he  could  give  many  other  examples 
of  the  acute  inflammation  termi- 
nating in  the  chronic :  as  in  go- 
norrhoea, during  the  first  stages 
we  are  to  the  utmost  obliged  to 
check  action  ;  yet  in  the  gleet  that 
commonly  succeeds,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  by 
injections  or  otherwise,  and  thus, 
apparently  occasion  the  return  of 
that  action  which  we  had  before 
destroyed;  the  action  or  inflam- 
mation,   however,  reproduced  is 


widely  different  from  that  which 
first  existed  ;  that  which  we  create 
by  injections,  &c.  is  a  healthy  in- 
flammation, whilst  the  other  was 
a  poisonous  one. 

Inflammation  is  of  two  kinds, 
either 

Common,  or 

Specific. 

The  first,  with  its  terminations, 
have  been  already  described,  and 
is  called  healthy  inflammation. 
But  the  second  or  specific,  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  is  called  un- 
healthy. In  this  inflammation  the 
vessels  have  an  entirely  different 
action  to  what  happens  in  the 
healthy,  and  thus  the  fluids  and 
solids  that  they  secrete  have  a  de- 
cidedly opposite  character. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of 
specific  inflammation  ;  the  first  is 
produced  by  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  constitution ;  and  the  se- 
cond from  the  application  of  a 
poison. 

Gout  is  an  example  of  the  first 
kind.  If  a  man  for  a  length  of 
time  yields  to  every  injurious  ex- 
cess, loading  his  stomach  with  food 
and  wine,  so  as  to  weaken  the  di- 
gestive powers,  he  probably  ex- 
cites in  his  system,  what  is  called 
the  gouty  disposition ;  he  expe- 
riences dreadful  pain  in  one  or 
both  of  his  great  toes,  &c.  and 
severe  inflammation  ensues,  which 
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frequently  terrainates  in  the  se- 
cretion of  a  matter  that  speedily 
becomes     solid,    usually    called 
chalk  stone  ;  this  name,  however, 
is  incorrect,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  analysis  to  consist  of  uric  acid 
and   soda,   consequently  is   now 
very  properly    named   urate    of 
soda.   The  formation  of  schirrhus 
or  cancer  is  another  example  of 
specific  inflammation,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  state  of  constitution. 
Let  us  suppose  that  two   women 
receive  each,  a  blow  in  the  breast ; 
one   woman  with   a  constitution 
in  a  healthy  vigorous  state,  and 
the  other  with  a  system  predis- 
posed to  the  formation  of  cancer : 
in  the  first  individual  the  inflam- 
mation will    be   strictly  healthy, 
going  through  its  diff'erent  stages 
until  a  cure  is  accomplished ;  yet 
in  the  other  person,  owing  to  a 
constitutional  peculiarity,  the  same 
extent  of  injury  will  produce  can- 
cerous   disease,   a    malady  over 
which  medicine  has  no  influence, 
and  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy. 
Persons  afflicted  by  cancerous  .or 
fungous  complaints  are  of  exceed- 
ingly anxious  minds  (at  least  nine 
times  in  ten) ;  this  anxiety  occa- 
sions a  sort  of  irritable  fever,  that 
invariably  proves  detrimental. — 
The  last  example  of  specific  in- 
flammation that  Sir  Astley  would 
mention  was  Scrofula.     Persons 


attacked  by  this  disease  have  ge- 
nerally light  hair,  fair  complexion, 
and  delicate  fibres  ;  the  inflam- 
mation is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
at  last  when  ulceration  takes  place, 
the  discharge  is  any  thing  but 
healthy  pus,  being  sometimes  thick 
and  lumpy,  like  curds ;  at  others, 
as  thin  as  water. 

The  second  kind  of  specific  in- 
flammation, is  caused  by  the  appli- 
cation of  poisons.     Thus,  in  go- 
norrhsea,  the  matter  secreted  is 
widely    diff'erent    from    common 
healthy  matter,  having,  in  the  first 
place,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
mucus    mixed   with  it ;    and,  se- 
condly, when  applied  to  a  secret- 
ing  surface,    is   capable   of  ex- 
citing  in  the  part  an  action  by 
which  similar  matter  can  be  pro- 
duced.    The  matter  of  small-pox 
occasions    the  same    results,   as 
does  also  the  discharge  from  a 
chancre ;  and  as  far  as  constitu- 
tional eff'ects  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  material  how  large  or  how 
small  a  quantity  of  the  poison  is 
applied,  the  end  in  each  case  will 
be  the  same. 

There  is  another  kind  of  inflam- 
mation which  Sir  Astley  said  he 
would  call  the  irritable:  in  this 
disorder  the  nerves  are  much  more 
aff'ected  than  the  blood  vessels. 
You  are  called  probably  to  attend 
a  person,  who  tells  you  that  he 
H2 
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-feels  in  a  particular  part,  as  the 
hand  or  arm,  a  most  asfonizino- 
pain ;  and  if  inexperienced  in  these 
matters,  }'ou  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  ^our  pa- 
tient's statement,  and  the  more  so 
as  you  can  discover  no  alteration 
in  the  appearance  of  the  part.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here, 
said  the  Professor,  what  happened 
yesterday.  Some  time  ago,  Sir  A. 
was  requested  to  see  a  lady  having 
this  complaint  in  her  foot :  he  tried 
by  every  possible  means  to  re- 
move it,  but  in  vain.  When  un- 
successful, he  invariably  recom- 
mends the  sufferer  to  some  c^e 
else.  This  lady  consulted  two 
other  very  eminent  surgeons,  but 
their  efforts,  in  like  manner,  were 
unable  to  afford  relief:  and  finding 
that  she  got  worse  in  town,  she 
went  into  the  country  for  change 
of  air,  where,  without  any  me- 
dical means  being  employed,  she 
entirely  got  rid  of  her  troublesome 
companion.  Sir  A.  saw  this  lady 
yesterday,  and  she  described  the 
pain  that  she  used  to  feel  as  horri- 
ble ;  it  was  constantly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot ;  and  if  she  walked 
but  a  very  short  distance,  it  occa- 
sioned a  confinement  during:  four 
or  five  days. 

The  eyelids  are  likewise  subject 
to  this  torturing  disorder :  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  species  of  Tic  Dou- 
loureux. 


But  no  part  is  more  frequently 
attacked  by  it  than  the  breasts  of 
young  women.  It  produces  such  a 
degree  of  tenderness,  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  slightest  pressure, 
and  their  stays  consequently  oc- 
casion great  inconvenience— the 
pain  extends  to  the  shoulder,  down 
the  arm,  and  even  to  the  elbow, 
at  the  same  time  generating  con- 
stitutional irritation.  To  cure  these 
pains  and  general  derangement, 
such  medicines  must  be  given  as 
will  influence  the  secretions,  but 
more  particularly  that  of  the 
uterus. 

The  irritable  inflammation  fre- 
quently attacks  the  testicles,  and 
renders  them  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, the  slightest  pressure  caus- 
ing very  great  pain.  There  is  in 
these  cases  little  or  no  alteration 
of  size;  if  any  difference,  the  af- 
fected one  is  the  smallest.  In 
three  instances.  Sir  A.  said  he 
had  been  obliged  to  remove  testi- 
cles for  this  disease.  The  subject 
of  one  of  these  cases  was  a  gen- 
tleman from  C n  in  South  Ca- 
rolina: he  came  to  England  for 
advice,  and  went  the  whole  round 
of  medical  men,  without  expe- 
riencing any  alleviation  of  his  suf- 
ferings. He  then  desired  Sir  A. 
to  remove  the  torturing  part ;  this 
was  done,  and  the  gentleman  went 
back  to  his  native  country  quite 
well.     Sir  A.  heard,  that   soon 
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after  his  return  he  got  married — 
(a  laugh)  —  and  was  happy  to 
add,  that  his  lady  had  a  child — 
(excessive  laughter). 

The  bladder  is  also  very  com- 
monly disordered  by  this  irritable 
inflammation,  and  the  symptoms, 
in  many  respects,  resemble  those 
of  stone — in  both  cases  there  is 
pain  in  making  water,  and  the 
urine  is  f"ret|uently  mixed  with 
blood.  The  grand  difference  in  the 
two  cases  is  this :  the  irritable  blad- 
der feels  most  pain  Avhen  the  organ 
is  full ;  the  bladder  that  contains  a 
stone,  M'hen  it  is  empty.  In  irritable 
rectum  the  pain  is  greatest  when 
the  part  is  filled.  "Upon  dissec- 
tion, the  inner  coat  of  an  irritable 
bladder  has  been  seen  the  colour 
of  red  velvet.  Irritable  persons 
are  much  more  disposed  to  inflame 
than  others.  As  are  also  persons 
in  a  state  of  debility.  Thus  in 
fevers,  when  the  constitution  has 
been  much  weakened,  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  has  been  rest- 
ing soon  become  inflamed,  and 
quickly  mortify.  But  in  fractures, 
where  the  system  is  healthy  and 
strong,  no  such  effects  will  result. 
Where  there  is  great  weakness, 
inflammation  is  always  dangerous : 
and  the  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  chest,  for  the  removal  of  a 
cough,  after  measles,  will  fre- 
quently destroy  life  by  bringing 


on  mortification.  Mercury,  in  like 
manner,  by  rendering  the  body 
irritable,  disposes  it  to  inflamma- 
tion. Theretbre,  never  operate 
on  a  patient  too  quickly  after  a 
mercurial  course — for  when  this 
medicine  is  given  to  excess,  it  acts 
as  a  poison. 

The  exciting  causes  of  Inflam- 
mation are,  whatever  acts  as  an 
unnatural  stimulus  to  a  part — as 
bruises,  cuts,  pressure,  extrane- 
ous substances,  &c.  &c.  The 
manner  in  which  nature  repairs 
these  injuries  has  been  already 
explained. 

Proximate  causes. — With  re- 
gard to  these  there  has  been,  and 
still  is,  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Boerhaave's  opinion  of  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  smaller  vessels  arising 
from  the  thickness  of  the  blood,  is 
false — for,  instead  of  being  thicker, 
it  is  absolutel}^  thinner.  Cullen's, 
of  spasm  in  the  extreme  vessels, 
is  equally  erroneous.  This  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  opinion  not 
founded  upon  observation.  W^e 
should  observe  first,  and  think 
afterwards.  The  true  proximate 
causes  of  inflammation  appear  to 
be  an  increase  of  action  in  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  and  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. These  phenomena  are 
well  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment ;  viz.  Stretch  the 
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web  of  a  frog's  foot,  and  place-  it 
under  a  good  microscope,  put  on 
it  the  smallest  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
or  prick  a  spot  with  a  pin :  you 
will  soon  perceive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  irritated  part  considerable 
agitation,  and  presently  a  red  par- 
ticle of  blood  will  make  its  appear- 
ance in  a  vessel  that  had  pre- 
viously been  the  receptacle  of 
transparent  serum  only  ■—  each 
pulsation  pushes  it  on  farther  and 
farther.  This  red  particle  distends 
the  vessel,  and  is  succeeded  by 
others  passing  freely  into  the  vein. 
All  the  vessels  of  the  part  then 
take  on  similar  actions ;  and  thus 
you  create  under  your  eye,  speak- 
ing figuratively,  meandering  rivu- 
lets of  blood.  Sir  Astley  remark- 
ed, that  he  did  not  know  a  single 
experiment  more  beautiful  than 
this.  The  dilation  of  the  vessels 
in  inflammation  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  part  itself,  but  is 
also  observable  in  the  larger  arte- 
ries leading  to  the  scene  of  irrita- 
tion: thus,  in  persons  who  have 
died  having  inflammation  in  a  foot, 
the  femoral  artery  on  the  affected 
side  has  been  found  larger  than 
the  opposite.  We  before  explained 
the  manner  in  whichNature  throws 
a  quantity  of  blood  to  a  part  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  an  injury, 
or  for  the  removal  of  irritation ; 
we  will  give  another  illustration  of 


this,  which,  if  you  have  not  seen, 
most  probably  all  of  you  have 
felt.  It  is  this :  when  any  offend- 
ing matter  gets  under  the  eyelids, 
it  produces  irritation  j  —  Nature 
immediately  sends  a  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  lachrymal  gland — 
this  blood  occasions  a  secretion  of 
tears,  and  these  are  directed  in 
streams  over  the  eye,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  off  the  offending 
substance. 

Sir  Astley  then  stated,  that  he 
would  show  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  specimen  of  fun- 
gus haematodes,  (vulgarly  spongoid 
inflammation,  soft  cancer,  bleed- 
ing fungus,  &c.)  [This  was  what 
we  spoke  of  as  placed  upon  the 
table  before  the  commencement 
of  the  lecture.]  The  tumour 
was  of  very  large  size,  and  when 
cut  open  exhibited  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  this  malignant  dis- 
ease ;  viz.  cysts  filled  by  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  extravasated  blood  in 
clots,  some  of  its  parts  whitish, 
while  others  were  very  dark,  and 
the  wholo  being  of  a  spongy,  elas- 
tic texture. 

The  learned  Professor  concluded 
the  lecture  by  alluding  to  the  four 
operations  which  he  performed  at 
Guy's  on  Tuesday  last ;  but  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
these  Cases  hereafter,  we  will  now 
merely  state  what  they  were :  the 
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first,  was  for  a  cancerous  tumour 
of  the  breast :  the  second  a  fatty 
tumour  on  the  shoulder :  the  third, 
cancerous  tumour  of  the  breast 
(very  bad  case) :  and  the  fourth, 
for  nsevus  maternus  (vulgarly  call- 
ed mother  spot)  of  the  under  lip ; 
there  are  two  descriptions  of  these, 
one  is  formed  by  veins,  the  other 
by  arteries — the  one  operated 
upon  originated  from  the  former. 


;S'^    Thomas's  Hospital., 


Wednesday    Evening, 
Oct,  15,  1823. 


Lecture  Fourth. 
At  the  anti-room  door  this 
evening,  we  were,  in  rather  a  pe- 
remptory manner,  desired  to  pro- 
duce our  ticket  of  admission ;  of 
course,  as  it  was  a  very  proper  re- 
quest, we  most  readily  complied 
with  it.  This  method,  doubtless, 
has  been  adopted  by  Sir  Astley, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
attendance  of  intruders — a  pro- 
ceeding that  the  hitherto  thronged 
state  of  the  theatre  has  rendered 
absolutely  necessary ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  precautionary 
measure,  the  audience  was  as  nu- 
merous as  on  either  of  the  pre 
ceding  nights.    And  the  present, 


unquestionably,  is  the  largest  class 
of  surgical  students  ever  collected 
in  this  metropolis. 

Sir  Astley  arrived  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  stated  that  the  subject 
of  the  evening's  lecture  would  be 

The  Treatment  of  Inflam- 
mation. 

This  is  either  constitutional, 
local,  or  both.  When  any  impor- 
tant organ  is  injured,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  invariably  consti- 
tutional, let  your  local  be  what- 
ever it  may ;  for  no  vital  organ 
can  be  disturbed  in  its  functions 
without  producing  general  de- 
rangement, and  this  will  be  more 
or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  part  wounded,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound.  Inflammation, 
however,  in  many  persons,  re- 
quires constitutional  treatment, 
whether  any  important  part  be 
injured  or  not ;  as,  in  irritable  ha- 
bits, very  trivial  local  damage  will 
speedily  affect  the  entire  system. 

The  most  powerful  means  of 
relieving  inflammation,  is  by  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  Many  of 
the  gentlemen  present  would  pro- 
bably smile,  if  asked  why  they 
would  bleed  in  inflammation ;  but 
this  is  a  question  not  generally 
understood.  Its  beneficial  effects 
principally  result  from  producing 
a  diminution  of  nervous  power; 
and  that  it  does  accomplish  this,  is 
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proved  by  the  syncope  that  it  oc- 
casions. Thus  the  removal  often 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood, 
causes  a  suspension  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  indeed  of  all  the  vo- 
luntary functions.  Fainting,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  suddenly  produced 
unless  the  patient  be  in  the  erect 
position  at  the  time  the  blood  is 
drawn  ;  for  it  is  the  losing  of  this 
fluid,  by  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
that  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
fainting.  To  prove  this,  when 
you  next  bleed  a  man  until  he 
faints,  place  him  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  let  his  head  be  situ- 
ated a  little  lower  than  his  body,  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
brain :  in  a  very  short  time  after 
being  thus  circumstanced,  he  will 
open  his  eyes  and  all  his  faculties 
resume  their  former  abode. 

The  second  mode  by  which 
bleeding  relieves,  is  by  lessening 
the  quantity  of  blood ;  for  when 
there  is  much  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  momentum  will  necessa- 
rily be  great,  and  consequently  the 
vital  fluid  will  be  thrown  with 
greater  power  to  the  inflamed  part. 

The  third  mode  by  which  bleed- 
ing proves  serviceable,  is  by  faci- 
litating the  re-establishment  of  the 
secreting  functions. 

The  indication  for  bleedino:,  is 
a  hard  pulse.  Definition  of  this 
pulse— diameter  of  the  vessel  dimi- 


nished, yet  the  action  exceedingly 
strong,  and  each  pulsation  of  the 
artery  feels  like  the  undulation  of 
a  wire  :  whenever,  therefore,  you 
find  this  description  of  pulse,  you 
will  be  justified  in  taking  away 
blood.  ^ 

The  hardest  pulse  that  Sir  Ast- 
ley  ever  met  with,  was  in  a  per- 
son who  had  inflammation  of  the 
heart;  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  brain,  the  pulse 
is  hard,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  this.  The  pulse  however,  is 
not  always  hard  when  inflamma- 
tion attacks  important  parts.  The 
contrary  is  the  fact ;  for  when  the 
stomach  or  intestines  is  thus  af- 
fected, the  pulse  is  scarcely  dis- 
coverable. Persons  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  this  fact,  are 
frightened  at  seeing  a  man  fre- 
quently bled,  who  has,  for  ex- 
ample, strangulated  hernia,  (irre- 
ducible rupture,)  and  will  often 
exclaim,  "  Pray  don't  bleed  him 
any  more,  see  how  pale  he  is,  and 
his  pulse  is  almost  gone."  Well 
then,  recollect,  that  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera^ 
the  pulse  is  feeble ;  but  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  however,  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  in 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  bleed- 
ing is  requisite,  but  where  united 
with  hardness,  no  additional  evi- 
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dence  of  its  necessity  can  be 
wanted;  therefore,  never  bleed 
where  there  is  a  quick  pulse,  un- 
less at  the  same  time  it  be  a  hard 
one.  The  indication  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  blood-letting,  is  said  to  be 
a  buffy  state  of  the  blood",  but 
your  decision  must  not  be  govern- 
ed by  this  appearance,  you  must 
still  have  a  hard  pulse.  When 
blood  is  cupped,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
proof  of  strength  and  that  bleed- 
ing should  be  repeated ;  the  fol- 
lowing case,  however,  will  show 
that  even  a  cupped  state  of  the 
blood  andbufKness  conjoined,  are 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
a  conclusion  that  venesection  may 
be  repeated.  A  man  at  Guy's 
Hospital,,  in  the  last  state  of 
scurvy,  and  M'hose  blood-vessels 
were  so  weak  that  a  very  slight 
pressure  upon  the  skin  produced 
ecchymosis,  and  whose  pulse  was 
exceedingly  feeble  and  quick,  had 
taken  irom  his  arm,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  iVstley,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  by  way  of  experi- 
ment; after  standing  for  a  few 
hours,  it  became  not  only  buffy 
but  exceedingly  cupped.  When, 
therefore,  you  employ  bleeding,  it 
may  be  of  importance  to  you  to 
keep  this  experiment  in  your  re- 
membrance, 

The  quantity  of  blood  that  may 
be  drawn  at  a  time,  in  inflamma- 


tion, is  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ounces ;  but  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  draw  off  too  much :  if 
you  do,  you  will  occasion  such 
weakness  of  the  constitution  as 
will  prevent  the  reparative  pro- 
cess. 

The  proportion  of  blood  com- 
pared with  the  solids  is  about  one 
pound  to  sixteen.  Sir  Astley  as- 
certained this  fact  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — he  took  a  small 
dog,  Aveighing  fourteen  pounds, 
and  opened  his  jugular  vein ;  in 
this  way  eleven  ounces  were  dis- 
charged, when  the  dog  fainted. 
Sir  Astley  then  opened  the  carotid 
artery,  and  from  this  source  ob- 
tained three  ounces  more.  Thus 
fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn  from  a  dopr  weighins:  four- 
teen  pounds  ;  so  that  one  ounce  of 
blood,  to  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
solids  is  about  the  correct  pro- 
portion. 

When  you  bleed  to  relieve  in- 
flammation, the  blood  should  be 
extracted  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
therefore,  the  orifice  made  into 
the  vessel  should  be  of  consider- 
able size  ;  for  if  allowed  to  run 
slowly,  the  vessels  have  time  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the 
diminished  volume  of  circulating 
fluid  ;  so  that  the  system  scarcely 
receives  any  shock  from  blood  be- 
ing extracted  in  this  gradual  man- 
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ner.  The  grand  object  is,  to 
produce  fainting ;  and  to  effect 
which,  blood  must  be  suddenly 
withdrawn. 

You  may  bleed  so  as  to  produce 
constitutional  and  local  effects  at 
the  same  time.  A  patient  of  Mr. 
Foster's,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  who 
had  concussion  of  the  brain,  was 
bled  in  the  external  jugular  vein  ; 
immediately  after  the  operation, 
the  pain  of  the  head  ceased,  and 
the  irritable  fever  disappeared. 

When  you  have  accidents 
brought  to  you  that  will  require 
a  long  time  for  their  recovery, 
you  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
how  you  take  away  blood  from 
the  general  system,  but  must 
adopt  in  these  cases  local  deple- 
tion 3  for  if,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, 3'ou  take  away  from  the 
constitution  too  much  of  the  vital 
fluid,  nature  will  be  unable  to 
execute  the  usual  processes  for 
the  restoration  of  iLe  injured 
parts ;  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences follow,  in  such  cases, 
the  indiscriminate  employment  of 
blood  letting ;  and  there  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  sur- 
gical malpractice  a  greater  error 
than  this. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  more 
gradual  in  its  progress,  and  re- 
quires, in  general,  constitutional 
treatment. 


The  second  mode  of  relieving 
inflammation  is  by  restoring  the 
secretions ;  for  whenever  it  occurs, 
at  least  in  any  way  violent,  all 
the  secretions  become  locked  up. 
The  three  most  important  secre- 
tions are  those  of  the  intestines, 
skin,  and  kidneys ;  and  when  these 
cease  to  flow,  irritable  fever  is 
the  consequence.  A  deficiency 
of  secretion  in  the  alimentary 
canal  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many 
of  the  diseases  to  which  human 
beings  are  subject.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  is 
nearly  covered  by  glands ;  the 
tube  itself,  on  an  average,  is 
twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and 
four  inches  in  circumference  ;  thus 
there  are  here  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred inches  from  which,  in  our 
healthy  condition,  continual  secre- 
tion proceeds.  What  then  must 
the  result  be  of  allowing  to  remain 
closed  such  innumerable  vessels 
as  are  here  placed  1 — Of  course, 
the  continuance  of  irritation  and 
fever.  To  excite  the  intestinal 
canal  to  action,  therefore,  should 
be  one  of  our  first  objects.  This 
may  be  done  by  purgatives  ;  and 
they  afford  relief  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  by  taking  blood 
from  the  arm  ;  for  a  pint  of  serum 
will  frequently  pass  off  with  fe- 
culent matter,  after  taking  a 
cathartic.    Purgatives  have  like- 
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wise  another  benign  influence, 
independently  of  restoring  the 
intestinal  fluids.  This  influence 
arises  from  counter-irritation  ;  for 
nature  always  feels  a  difficulty  in 
supporting  two  inflammations,  or 
two  irritations,  at  the  same  time. 

Purgatives  also  relieve  by  car- 
carrying  off"  whatever  feculent 
matter  is  lodged  in  the  intestines ; 
but  Sir  Astley  does  not  believe 
that  any  considerable  benefit  is 
derived  from  this  circumstance  ; 
he  does  not  consider  that  much 
irritation  is  produced  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  feces  ;  it  is  the  arrest 
of  secretion^  he  believes,  that 
causes  irritation.  Sir  Astley  has 
met  with  several  cases  where  an 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  fecu- 
lent matter  had  collected,  yet  did 
not  produce  the  slightest  irrita- 
tion. 

Accoucheurs  frequently  witness 
similar  cases.  In  one,  and  by 
far  the  worst  that  Sir  Astley  ever 
met  with,  the  feces  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  through  the  vagina ;  in- 
deed, the  pressure  was  so  violent, 
that  it  produced  ulceration ;  yet 
this  enormous  quantity  of  feculent 
substance  did  not  excite  constitu- 
tional irritation ;  a  fluid  found  a 
passage  by  the  condensed  mass, 
and  was  daily  discharged :  this, 
in  great  measure,  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  irritable  fever. 


That  it  is  from  the  stoppage 
of  secretion  that  fever  is  kept  up, 
is  proved  by  what  happens  in  chil- 
dren :  they  are  frequently  put  to 
bed  quite  well ;  yet,  in  the  morn- 
ing are  half  paralyzed,  and  their 
limbs  dangling  by  their  sides  ; 
teething  occasions  this  ;  one  or 
more  of  these  in  the  course  of  the 
night  beginning  to  irritate,  causes 
a  quantity  of  blood  to  be  thrown 
on  the  brain,  and  at  the  same 
time  stops  the  secretion  in  the 
bowels ;  yet,  upon  its  re-pro- 
duction, by  administering  a  little 
calomel  and  rhubarb,  the  fever, 
irritation,  and  all  the  bad  symp- 
toms disappear. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  act  on  the  in- 
testines in  inflammation,  without 
also  exciting  the  liver ;  therefore, 
give  calomel  with  your  saline 
medicines,  but  don't  give  salines 
alone :  the  best  plan  is  to  give 
calomel  at  night,  and  a  saline  in 
the  morning.  An  excellent  ape- 
rient for  adults,  is  one  grain  of 
calomel,  with  four  of  cathartic  ex- 
tract ;  or  two  of  blue  pill,  with  three 
of  cathartic  extract.  Castor  oil 
may  also  be  recommended  ;  and, 
as  another  safe  opening  medicine, 
you  may  prescribe  infusion  of 
sennse,  with  Epsom  salts.  Well 
then,  remember,  you  cannot  radi- 
cally remove  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, without  restoring  the  secre- 
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tions  of  the  liver  and  intestines. — 
An  old  Scotch  physician  that  Sir 
Astley  had  a  great  respect  for,  and 
whom  he  frequenth^  met  in  the 
city,  used  to  say  to  him,  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  their  patient's 
room  together,  "  Weel,  Misther 
Cooper,  we  ha'  only  twa  things  to 
keep  in  meend,  and  they'll  searve 
us  for  here  and  herea'ter ;  one  is 
auways  to  ha'  the  fear  o'th'  Laird 
before  our  e'es,  (a  laugh)  that  'ill 
do  for  herea'ter^  and  th'  to'ther  is 
to  keep  our  boo'els  auways  open 
{convulsive  laughter). 

The  methods  by  which  Sir 
Astley  preserves  his  own  health, 
are  temperance,  early  rising, 
and  sponging  his  body  every 
morning  with  cold  water,  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed, 
a  practice  that  he  had  adopted 
ever  since  he  was  24  years  ot 
age  ;  and  though  he  went  from 
that  hot  Theatre  into  the  squares 
of  the  Hospital,  in  the  severest 
winter  nights,  M'ith  merely  silk 
stockings  on  his  legs,  yet  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  set  a  cold. 
Should  it  happen,  however,  that 
he  fell  indisposed,  his  never-failino^ 
remedy  was  one  grain  of  calomel 
combined  willi  four  of  catliartic 
extract. 

The  next  secretion  we  should 
restore  lor  relieving  irritation  and 
inflammation,  is  that  of  the  skin  ; 


but  this   is  not  so   important  as 
those  we  have  before  spoken  of. 

The  best  mode  for  producing 
perspiration  is,  by  giving  the  an- 
timonial  powder  with  diluents,  or 
Dover's  powder :  as  this  powder, 
however,  is  apt  to  increase  cos- 
tiveness,  the  antiraonial  is  the 
best. 

The  other  secretion,  namely, 
that  of  the  kidneys,  is  the  least  im- 
portant of  them  all,  and  may  soon 
be  restore*.!  by  giving  diluents, 
squills,  or  nitrate  of  potash. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  said  SirAst- 
le}^  be  assured  it  is  not  by  restor- 
ing this  or  that  secretion,  that  will 
relieve  extensive  inflammation, 
for  it  cannot  be  effected  but  by  the 
complete  restoration  of  them  all. 

There  are  some  cases  of  inflam- 
mation where  bleeding  will  not 
afford  relief;  this  more  frequently 
happens  in  inflammation  of  the 
testicles  than  in  any  other  parts, 
for  these  affections  you  must  admi- 
nister Dover's  powder  combined 
with  calomel. 

There  is  another  mqde  of 
subduing  inflammation,  namely, 
provoking  in  the  stomach  a  con- 
stant nausea  by  giving  a  solu- 
tion of  emetic  tartar.  Sir  Astley 
saw  this  plan  successfully  prac- 
tised on  a  child  in  a  very  severe 
case  of  croup  ;  calomel  was  occa- 
sionally administered. 
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In  inflammations  of  old  people 
you  must  bleed  with  great  caution 
Sir  Astley  was  requested  to  see 
an  elderly  lady  in  the  country 
having  inflamed  lungs ;  he  ordered 
her  to  be  bled, — the  bleeding  was 
repeated,  when,  her  legs  began 
to  swell ;  he  therefore  prescribed 
the  digitalis  (fox- glove);  it  reduced 
the  pulse,  caused  the  absorption  of 
the  eff*used  fluid  in  the  legs,  and 
she  rapidly  recovered.  This  me- 
dicine reduced  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  power. 


TH£   Z.ANCET. 

SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  19,  1823. 

Dr.  COLLYER. 

We  copy  the  following  article 
from  The  Times  of  Thursday  last. 
The  conduct  of  the  Ladies  to  whom 
we  suspect  the  writer's  remarks 
are  chiefly  addressed,  is  deserving, 
in  our  opinion,  the  severest  cen- 
sure that  lanofuage  can  bestoW. 

"  Dr.  Colj.yer. — In  a  new 
weekly  publication,  called  The 
Lancet,  have  appeared  some 
shocking  statements  in  the  form  of 
affidavits  respecting  Dr.  Collyer. 
Surely  the  Doctor  must  feel  that 
it  is  his  bounden  duly  to  bring  the 
assertors  of  such  horrible  fads  to 
trial.  The  assertions  are  not 
made  vaguely   and   indistinctly; 


each  deponent  tells  a  precise 
story,  and  puts  his  name  to  it. 
For  his  own  sake,  we  should  en- 
treat Dr.  Collyer  to  put  those  al- 
legations into  a  strict  course  of 
investigation.  The  Doctor  at  pre- 
sent refutes  all  charges  by  point- 
ing to  the  phalanx  of  ladies  who 
support  him.  The  generosity  of 
the  female  sex  to  persons  in  dis- 
tress is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  fresh  illustration;  but  we 
think  that  women  degrade  their 
sex  when  they  come  forward  and 
defy  opinion,  by  supporting  a  man 
who  is  charged  with  conduct  too 
loathsome  for  female  ears  ;  which 
they  cannot  discuss,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  competent  to  decide 
upon,  without  polluting  both  mind 
and  heart.  The  woman  who  puts 
herself  forward  in  such  a  case  is 
not  so  much  kind  in  spirit  as  loose 
of  principle;  she  is  not  generous, 
but  shameless." 


THE  DRAMA. 

Drury  -  Lane  Theatre.  — * 
On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Macready 
made  his  first  appearance  at 
this  Theatre  in  his  favourite  part 
of  rirgiiiius.  On  his  entrance, 
indeed  some  time  before  he  ap- 
peared, he  was  welcomed  by 
cheers  and  plaudits  of  unusual 
warmth  and  continuance.  A  par- 
tial but  extremely  contemptible 
effort  was  made  to  interrupt  this 
well-deserved  manifestation  of  pub- 
lic regard  for  this  eminent  per- 
former.   I  he  attempt  was  instantly 
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crushed  by  overwhelming  reitera- 
tions of  applause  from  the  most 
crowded  and  fashionable  audience 
that  this  season  has  yet  assembled. 
Mr.  Macready  was  incited  to  dis- 
play his  great  talents  in  their 
greatest  splendour.  He  perhaps 
never  received,  he  certainly  never 
better  deserved,  the  ardent  accla- 
mations which  his  excellent  act- 
ing extorted.  Nothing  could  be 
more  impressive  than  the  inter- 
view with  his  daughter  before  his 
departure  for  the  camp.  The 
scene  in  which  he  kills  her  was 
admirably  sustained.  The  great 
fault  of  this  tragedy  is  the  want 
of  incident  and  action.  The  w^hole 
plot  of  Virginius  might,  without 
inconvenience,  be  developed  and 
comprised  within  one  act ;  and  as 
the  author  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  drawing  it  out  into 
five  acts,  he  was  compelled  to 
lengthen  it  by  additions,  which 
only  fatigue  the  audience  without 
in  the  shghtest  degree  contribut- 
ing to  the  catastrophe.  The  scene 
of  Virginia's  death  is  pre-emi- 
nently protracted  beyond  all  due 
limits.  The  interest  begins  to 
flag  and  expire  before  the  fatal 
blow  is  struck.  The  violent  pas- 
sions of  the  father  seem  in  great 
measure  exhaled.  This  is  the 
"  besetting  sin "  of  the  whole 
piece.    There  are  many  beauti- 


ful passages,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rich  poetical  diction  in  the 
composition ;  but  it  would  hardly 
keep  possession  of  the  stage, 
were  it  not  for  the  extraordinary 
ability  with  which  its  leading  parts 
have  hitherto  been  represented. 
Macready  never  took  more  pains 
to  distinguish  himself  than  on  Mon- 
day night.  The  killing  of  Appius 
was  an  appalling  example  of  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  "  wild  justice." 
The  softened  and  subdued  feelings 
of  the  partly-recovered  Virginius, 
on  the  presentation  of  his  daugh- 
ter's ashes,  were  excellently  de- 
picted :  the  convulsive  sob  with 
which  he  repeats  her  name  was 
an  echo  as  true  to  nature  as  it  was 
honourable  to  the  successful  and 
triumphant  art  of  the  performer. 
Wallack  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  as  Icilius,  and  he  performed 
tlie  part  with  great  spirit  and  ef- 
fect. We  do  not  recollect  seeing 
him  to  more  advantage.  Archer 
played  Appius,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  not  very  well.  Of  Terry's 
DenUilus  we  need  say  nothing,  as 
the  performance  is  well  known, 
and  was  as  ably  represented  last 
night  as  we  remember  to  have 
seen  it.  Mrs.  W.  West,  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  extremely  interesting, 
and  though  we  will  not  say  she 
became  the  character  in  all  re- 
spects as  well  as  Miss  Foote,  yet 
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we  think  she  supported  its  interest 
with  quite  as  much  success.  Vir- 
ginius  was  announced  for  repeti- 
tion on  Thursday  evening,  amidst 
the  universal  acclamations  of  the 
house. 

Covext-Garden  Theatre. — 
On  Monday  evening  last,  31r. 
Youns:  commenced  his  enorasfe- 
ment  at  this  Theatre,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet.  Artists,  like 
authors,  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  performance. 
Mr.  Young  is  an  exception — 
Hamlet  is  the  character  with 
which  he  usually  opens  iind  closes 
his  theatrical  campaigns,  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
garded by  him  as  his  chefd'oeuvre. 
Few,  we  believe,  will  dispute  this 
preference.  The  ghost-scene  in  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  is  perhaps 
susceptible  of  a  deeper  tone  of 
preternatural  terror  ;  but  it  is^  on 
the  whole,  a  powerful  and  highly- 
finished  piece  of  acting.  He  was 
received  on  his  first  appearance^ 
and  through  the  play,  with  the 
favour  and  applause  due  to  his  po- 
pularity and  distinguished  talents. 
Unhappily,  some  of  the  best  scenes 
were  marred  by  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  the  upper  gallery.  The 
dnly  novelty  in  the  play  was  Mr. 
Fawcett's  Gravedigger,  which  he 
represented  in  his  usual  style  of 


humour.  Miss  M.  Tree  sung  the 
"  snatches  of  old  song,"  in  the  part 
of  Ophelia^  with  skill  and  sweet- 
ness. Her  acting  may  be  called 
a  pretty  monotony. 


MEDICAL  EXTRACTS. 

Hooping  Cough. 
{Coiiivvned  from  our  /art.] 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single 
bleeding ;  it  should  be  repeated 
in  sufficient  quantities  until  the 
symptoms  are  under  control,  or 
that  we  are  convinced  amend- 
ment is  beyond  its  power.  The 
failure  of  bleeding  in  Hooping- 
cough  may  very  often  be  attri- 
buted to  its  being  resorted  to  at 
too  late  a  period,  or  its  being  too 
sparingly  used.  AVhere  there  is 
much  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
application  of  a  blister  to  the  chest 
will  be  highly  proper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

The  body  being  usually  very 
costive,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  gentle  laxatives, 
such  as  an  infusion  of  sennse  with 
manna,  &c.  to  remove  it.  In 
many  instances,  an  attention  to 
diet  may  probably  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  removing  or 
preventing  this    symptom ;    and, 
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therefore,  stewed  prunes,  roasted 
apples,  &c.  may  be  given,  which 
things  children  take  very  readily. 
Emetics  administered  frequently 
have  been  found  the  most  useful 
of  all  remedies  in  hooping  cough, 
for  which  reason  they  ought  never 
to  be  neglected  ;  and  as  children 
may  easily  be  deceived  hy  what 
has  no  appearance  of  medicine, 
a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony 
Beems  to  be  the  most  proper  for 
the  occasion.  Take  tartarized 
antimony,  three  grains ;  spring 
water,  six  ounces  ;  simple  syrup, 
two  drachms  ;  mix  them,  and  give 
about  one  table  -  spoonful  every 
fifteen  minutes  or  so,  until  it  takes 
effect,  as  dangerous  consequences 
might  ensue  from  the  medicine 
happening  to  operate  Imrshly,  and 
producing  much  vomiting,  which, 
in  some  cases,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  it  is  apt  to  do.  Where  the 
patient  is  grown  up  to  an  adult 
state,  an  emetic  of  the  wine  oi 
antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  of 
oxymel  of  squills,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

A  medicine  composed  of  opium, 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  is  recommended  by  Dr, 
Pearson,  to  be  given  in  Hoop- 
ing-cough, after  the  accumulated 
phlegm  has  been  brought  away 
by  an  antimonial  emetic.  He  ad- 
vises it  in  the  following  propor- 


tions to  a  child  between  one  and 
two  years,  viz. :  one  drop  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  five  drops  of 
ipecacuanha  wine,  and  two  grains 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda;  which 
may  be  made  up  into  a  small 
draught  with  syrup  and  water, 
and  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour 
for  several  days,  taking  care  to 
remove  costiveness,  whenever  it 
occurs,  by  calomel  and  rhubarb. 
Dr.  Pearson  is  of  opinion  that, 
without  the  soda,  the  preparations 
of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  would 
not  be  equally  efficacious;  and 
was  led  to  employ  it  by  the  sour 
smell  of  the  slimy  fluid  brought 
up  by  vomiting :  but  he  suspects 
that  it  has  an  influence  beyond 
that  of  correcting  acidity. 

Bathing  the  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water  has  been  supposed 
to  aftbrd  relief  in  many  cases.  A 
tepid  bath  is  sometimes  service- 
able. 

The  tincture  of  fox-glove  is  an- 
other medicine  which  has  of  late 
been  recommended  in  the  Hoop- 
ing-cough, 1  have  prescribed  it 
in  a  few  cases,  with  seeming  ad- 
vantage. Combining  it  with  opium, 
might  perhaps  increase  its  efficacy. 
Henbane  has  likewise  been  pro- 
posed as  a  remedy  in  Hooping- 
cough.  It  may  be  given,  combined 
with  tartarized  antimonial  wine, 
regulating  the  dose  by  the  age  of 
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the  child.  We  may  begin  with 
four  or  five  drops,  repeated  four 
times  a  dav  ;  sjraduallv  increasins; 
the  quantity,  till  a  slight  degree  of 
nausea  takes  place. 
.  A  frequent  change  of  air  having 
always  been  found  very  serviceable 
in  this  disease,  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  advised.  A  flannel  waistcoat 
should  be  worn  by  the  patient, 
as  no  doubt  it  promotes  absorp- 
tion, and  prevents  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate  taking  that  effect 
on  the  skin,  which  we  know  it 
does,  acting  thereby  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  cou2:hinor. 

Young  children  should  lie  with 
their  heads  and  shoulders  raised, 
and  should  be  cautiously  watched, 
that  when  ihe  cough  occurs  they 
may  be  held  up,  so  as  to  stand 
upon  their  feet,  bending  a  little 
forward,  to  guard  against  suffo- 
cation. Their  diet  should  be  light, 
and  of  easy  digestion,  and  muci- 
laginous drinks  should  be  taken 
freely.  —  Thomas's  Practice  of 
Physic. 

COMPOSITIONS    OF   QUACK 
MEDICINES. 


Cheltenham  Salts.  —  Glauber's 
salt,  Epsom  salt,  common  salt,  of 
each  twenty-eight  pounds ;  dry  in 
an  oven,  and  powder :  purgative. 

Plummer's  Pills.  —  Calomel, 
prsecipitated    sulphuret    of  anti- 


mony, of  each  one  drachm ;  gum 
guaicum,  two  drachms;  balsam 
ofcapivi,  a  sufficient  quantity ;  di- 
vide in  five-grain  pills. 

Ward's  Paste  for  Fistula  and 
Piles.  —  Black  pepper,  elecam- 
pane root,  of  each  one  pound; 
sweet  fennel  seeds,  three  pounds  ; 
honey,  white  sugar,  of  each  two 
pounds ;  dose  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg, three  or  four  times  a  day, 

Marshall's  Cerate. — Palm  oil, 
five  drachms ;  calomel,  one  ounce; 
sugar  of  lead,,  half  an  ounce  ;  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury,  two 
ounces. 

CommonDutchDrops.'-Flowers 
of  sulphur,  four  ounces;  oil  of 
turpentine,  eight  ounces  :  dissolve. 

Norris's  Drops.— 'Emetic  tartar 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  and  then  coloured. 

British  Oil. — Oil  of  turpentine, 
eight  ounces ;  Barbadoes  tar, 
four  ounces ;  oil  of  rosemary,  four 
drachms. 

Keyser's  Pills. — Acitate  of  mer- 
cury, four  ounces ;  manna,  thirty 
ounces;  starch,  two  ounces;  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanthj  a  suflS- 
cient  quantity ;  make  into  pills  of 
six  grains  each ;  dose,  two  night 
and  morning,  increasing  the  dose 
to  twenty-five  or  more :  a  box  of 
one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
pills,  is  usually  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  a  common  case  of  syphilis. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


On  the  effects  of  Stricture  of 
the  Urethra,  ■particularly  of 
the  sacculated  State  of  the 
Bladder,  with  an  Inquiry  into 
a  Mode  of  Treatment  to  avert 
this  latter  consequence  of  stric- 
ture, which  is  often  fatal.  By 
John  SHA\y,  fisq. — Bead  Feb. 
25,1823. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions, published  yesterday.] 

The  opinion  prevails  more  ge- 
nerally now  than  at  any  former 
period,  that  the  improvements 
made  in  surgery  have  resulted 
from  the  methods  of  investigating 
the  nature  of  diseases,  by  compa- 
rison of  the  healthy  organs  with 
the  same  parts  in  a  morbid  state. 
This  induces  me  to  hope,  that  the 
proposal  to  examine  in  this  way 
a  disease  more  common^  and  there- 
fore more  interesting,  than  many 
which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  profession,  will  be  favour- 
ably received  by  the  Society. 

The  disease  to  which  I  allude  is 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra ;  a  disease 
which  may  be  considered  parti- 
cularly interesting,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  very  common,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to 
treat  successfully ;  while,  if  the 
condition  of  the  parts  be  not  tho- 
roughly understood,  it  often  proves 
fatal.  Our  interest  in  it  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge,  that  if 
we  pursue  a  plan  of  treatment 
founded  on  correct  notions  of  the 
anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
urinary  organs,  we  may  not  only 
rescue  many  patients  from  the 
most  severe  sufferings,  but  also 
offer  well-grounded  hopes  of  a 
permanent  cure.    By  a  correct 


and  safe  practice,  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  sur- 
geon has  it  in  his  power  to  confer 
greater  and  more  lasting  benefit, 
than  can  be  promised  after  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  ope- 
rations on  a  greater  scale. 

I  shall  not  at  present  describe 
all  the  effects  produced  by  stric- 
ture, but  confine  my  observations 
to  four  distinct  pathological  facts ; 
each  of  which,  however,  I  trust, 
will  be  considered  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

1st.  I  have  not,  in  more  than 
a  hundred  dissections  which  I  have 
made  of  diseases  of  the  urethra, 
seen  a  stricture  or  narrowing  of 
the  canal,  posterior  to  the  ligament 
of  the  bulb ;  nor  have  1  been  able 
to  find  one  example  of  stricture 
beyond  this  part  among  those  pre- 
served in  the  College  Museum. 

2d.  In  almost  every  instance 
where  a  narrow  stricture  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time,  in  any  part  of 
the  urethra  anterior  to  the  liga- 
ment of  the  bulb,  I  have  found 
the  membranous  and  prostatic 
portions  dilated  to  three  or  four 
times  their  natural  size. 

3d.  The  ducts  of  the  prostate, 
which  are  naturally  very  small, 
are  always  more  or  less  enlarged 
when  there  has  been  a  stricture,  or 
a  long  continued  irritation  of  the 
canal. 

4th.  When  such  a  stricture  as 
causes  occasional  retention  of 
urine  has  existed  for  some  years, 
the  bladder  is  found  to  be  not  only 
thickened,  but  often  at  the  same 
time  sacculated. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show 
the  importance  of  collecting  facts 
which  shall  either  substantiate  or 
invalidate  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations. 

In  doing  this,  my  ]Drincipal  ob- 
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ject  will  be  to  bring  before  the 
Society  certain  facts  regarding  the 
sacculated  state  of  the  bladder, 
which  have  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  been  hitherto  noticed ;  but 
previous  to  doing  this,  1  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  offer  some 
remarks    upon   certain   practical 
questions  connected  with  the  ob- 
servations just  made,  and  which, 
though  of  daily  occurrence,  do  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  that  atten- 
tion which  their  importance  merits. 
If  the   first  three   observations 
are    correct^    certain    important 
practical  rules  may  be  deduced 
from  them.     First,  if,  in  examin- 
ing a  patient  who  has  symptoms 
of  stricture,  the  instrument  is  ob- 
structed at  a  point  posterior  to  the 
ligament  of  the  bulb,  we  ought  not 
to  attribute  the  impediment  to  a 
narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  pas- 
sage, but  to  some  other  cause ;   to 
one  which  will  not  be  removed  by 
such  means  as  are  available  in  the 
case  of  stricture.     If  the  second 
observation,  that  the  membranous 
and   prostatic  parts  become   en- 
larged in  consequence  of  stricture, 
be  correct,  it  will  be  admitted  as 
a  consequence,  that  if  a  bougie  be 
obstructed  posterior  to  the  bulb, 
in  a  patient  who  has  previously 
had  stricture  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  urethra,  there  will  be  still 
less  probability  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  instrument 
through  these  parts  being  c£iused 
by  a  narrowing  or  stricture  of  the 
canal. 

The  rule  obviously  deduced 
from  these  facts  is,  that,  on  feeling 
an  obstruction  posterior  to  the 
ligament  of  the  bulb,  we  should 
not  persevere  in  the  attempt  to 
push  the  instrument  further  in. 

To  this  rule  we  shall  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  assent,  when  we 


consider  that  such  an  obstruction, 
though  an  impediment  to  the  entry 
of  the  instrument,  will  probably 
be  none  to  the  passage  of  the 
urine  from  the  bladder;  and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  carrying  an  instrument 
along  the  dilated  part  is  always 
beneficial  to  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  recollecting 
these  facts  will  be  still  more  obvious, 
if  the  truth  of  the  third  observation 
be  admitted ;  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  ducts,  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  if  the  in- 
strument has  not  been  obstructed 
by  certain  natural  impediments,  it 
has  passed  into  one  of  the  dilated 
ducts.    If  this  should  happen,  and 
if  the  attempt  to  push  the  instru- 
ment into  the  bladder  be  perse- 
vered in,  a  false  passage  will  pro- 
bably be  formed.     The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ducts,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  passing  an  in- 
strument through  the  membranous 
and   prostatic   portions,  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  stricture 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  canal, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  prepara- 
tions on  the  table,  and  particularly 
by  No.  50,  a.  in  which  a  complete 
labyrinth   is   formed  by  the  en- 
larged ducts,  and  by  membranous 
bands,  both  of  which  are  evidently 
the   consequence   of   the  narrow 
stricture  behind  the  glans. 

If  the  catheter  enters  into  one 
of  the  enlarged  ducts,  it  may  be 
pushed  through  the  prostrate  into 
the  back  part  of  the  dilated  blad- 
der :  indeed  several  preparations, 
illustrative  of  this  accident,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Windmill- 
street  Museum,  and  are  now  upon 
the  table  of  the  Society. 

The  importance  ot   exhibiting 
these  examples  to  the  Society  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  even  lit 
12 
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the  present  day  the  authority  of 
Desault  is  given  for  using  forcible 
means  to  overcome  obstructions, 
which  he  describes  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowing  of  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 

As  the  proofs  afforded  by  the 
preparations  on  the  table  will  be, 
perhaps,  considered  sufficient  to 
show  the  impropriety  and  danger 
of  the  attempt  to  overcome  by 
force  the  difficulties  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument 
after  it  has  passed  the  ligament  of 
the  bulb,  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Society  by  dwelhng 
more  upon  the  subject,  nor  shall 
I  here  enter  upon  the  very  im- 
portant question,  of  the  propriety 
of  using  force  to  overcome  ob- 
structions in  any  part  of  the 
canal.* 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
question  connected  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  that  part  of  the  urethra 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  liga- 
ment of  the  bulb,  during  its  healthy 
state,  but  more  particularly  while 
suffering  under  a  slight  attack  of 
inflammation. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing 
of  the  natural  form  of  the  canal, 
we  see  that  it  becomes  suddenly 
narrow  at  the  bulb.  This  abrupt 
diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the 
urethra  must  of  itself  be  a  cause 
of  difficulty  in  passing  an  instru- 
ment. If  to  this  we  add  the  ob- 
struction occasioned  by  the  natu- 
ral curve  of  the  canal  being  here 
likewise  suddenly  changed  (for 
the  ligament  is  higher  than  the 


*  This  question  is  discussed  In  the  Notes 
m'atde  by  me  to  the  last  edition  of  the  work 
«'  Oh  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bell."  See  particularly  the  note, 
p.  156,    ^ 


sinus  of  the  bulb),  we  shall  admit 
that  the  mechanical  impediments 
to  the  introduction  of  an  instru- 
ment are  greater  at  this  point  than 
at  any  other. 

The  accuracy  of  th^s  observa- 
tion will  be  acknowledged  by  those 
who  have  superintended  the  ope- 
rations of  students,  as  it  is  invaria- 
bly at  this  part  that  they  are  foiled 
in  their  first  attempt  to  pass  a 
catheter  in  the  dead  body. 

If  to  these  impediments,  we  add 
the  difficulty  occasioned  in  the 
living  body  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  which  surround  this 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  which  is 
always  excited  by  a  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane,  we  shall 
understand  how  the  spasmodic  af- 
fection which  comes  on  the  mo- 
ment a  bougie  touches  the  inflamed 
part,  combined  with  what  1  have 
called  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
may  produce  so  complete  an  ob- 
struction to  the  entry  of  an  instru- 
ment as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of 
the  presence  of  stricture. 

Here  I  ought  also  to  state  a 
fact,  which,  if  it  occurs  under  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned,  may 
be  an  additional  source  of  error 
to  one  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  natural  structure  of  the  parts. 
When  a  bougie  is  obstructed  at 
the  bulb,  its  upper  surface  may 
be  so  cut  or  indented,  bv  beinij: 
pressed  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  ligament,  as  to  have  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  that  which 
has  been  considered  as  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  there  being  a 
stricture  at  the  point  where  the 
instrument  has  been  stopped.  In- 
deed, so  great  is  the  chance  of 
a  mistake  occurring  in  conse- 
quence of  one  or  other  of  the 
above  causes,  that  we  are  induced 
to  consider  many  of  the  histories 
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given  of  the  sudden  cure  of  nar- 
row strictures  at  the  bulb  by 
bleeding,  antispasmodics,  &c.  as 
only  so  many  examples  of  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  this 
disease,  without  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  aud  patho- 
logy of  the  urethra. 

The  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  also  form  good  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  many  of  the 
strictures  at  the  bulb  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  inflammation  con- 
sequent upon  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempts  to  pass  an  instrument 
through  this  part  of  the  urethra, 
while  the  internal  membrane  is  in 
a  state  of  irritation. 

The  question  regarding  the  sac- 
culated state  of  the  bladder  in- 
volves so  many  important  consi- 
derations, that  I  shall  not  presume 
to  offer  more  than  some  general 
remarks  upon  it,  in  the  hopes  of 
exciting  attention  to  the  subject. 

All  M'ho  are  familiar  with  the 
appearances  of  stricture  upon  dis- 
section, will  acknowledge  that  a 
sacculated  state  of  the  bladder  is 
a  very  common  occurrence :  I  have 
so  frequently  found  it,  that  1  have 
been  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion (and  which  has  not  been 
hastily  formed,  as  the  prepara- 
tions on  the  table  will  testify) : — if 
a  very  narrow  stricture  has  existed 
for  a  certain  time,  and  the  patient 
has  suffered  occasional  attacks  of 
retention  of  urine,  a  sac  has  pro- 
bably formed. 

This  observation  I  confidently 
make,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  with 
accuracy  point  out  any  particular 
symptoms,  by  which  we  may  pre- 
dict the  formation  of  a  sac  ;  I  will, 
however,  hazard  the  opinion  that, 
when  in  severe  cases  of  stricture 
there  is  a  peculiar  irritation  about 


the  back  part  of  the  bladder  and 
between  it  and  the  rectum,  espe- 
cially if  this  occurs  after  voiding 
urine,  we  may  suspect  that  a  sac 
has  formed. 

The  following  questions  natu- 
rally occur  to  us.  If  a  sac  has 
formed,  is  it  ever  spontaneously 
removed  1  Is  it  not  probable,  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  urine  will 
generally  lodge  in  the  sac  1  What 
will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
lodgment  of  the  urine  ? 

The  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  certain  symptoms  are 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
sac,  or  by  some  other  cause  of 
irritation,  will  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  resolve  with  certainty 
the  first  question ;  the  second,  I 
fear,  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  and  in  reply  to  the 
third  and  most  important,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  the  lodg- 
ment of  urine  in  a  sac  produces  a 
very  peculiar  train  of  symptoms, 
constituting  a  disease  that  is  often 
fatal,  the  patient's  death  being  oc- 
casionally preceded  by  symptoms 
of  peritonitis.  I  have  also  ob- 
served, that  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture from  what  are  considered  the 
more  common  consequences  of 
stricture.  The  cases  upon  which 
I  have  founded  these  observations 
I  shall  not  at  present  detail,  my 
object  being  to  direct  others  to  the 
question ;  I  may,  however,  again 
refer  to  the  preparations  on  the 
table,  as  showing  that  I  have  not 
made  the  statements  without  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a  sacculated 
state  of  the  bladder  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  stricture."^ 


*  There  is  another  question  connected 
with  the  saccukted  state  of  the  bladder, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  more  than 
alluded  to  in  this  inquiry,  viz.  whether 
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Dissection, 
A  few  days  since  a  surgeon  died 
from  a  wound  received  while  en- 
gaged in  dissecting  a  subject.  It 
occurred  at  Bath.  A  drayman 
picked  up  a  large  needle,  and 
stuck  it  into  the  breast  of  his 
smock-frock.  While  afterwards 
engaged  in  his  labours,  a  cask  or 
something  came  against  the  dra^^- 
man,  and  forced  the  great  needle 
into  his  person  with  so  much  force 
and  to  such  a  depth,  that  it  could 
not  be  extracted,  nor  could  the  un- 
fortunate man  pursue  his  work. 
Slight  as  the  cause  was  apparently, 
this  accident  occasioned  the  man's 
death  :  he  soon  became  seriously 
ill,  and  no  art  could  extract  the 
needle,  or  save  the  individual's 
life.  After  his  death,  the  assistant 
surgeon  was  desirous  of  dissecting 
the  body,  and  particularly  of  as- 
certaining the  station  of  the  needle, 
which  had  produced  mortification 
and  death.  Of  course,  the  part 
surrounding  the  needle  was  the 
most  important  object  of  dissec- 
tion ;  and  while  engaged  in  dis- 
secting such  portion  of  the  body,  the 
assistant  surgeon  rather  slightly 
cut  his  finger.  This  wound  could 
not  be  cured;  in  two  days,  the 
left  arm  swelled  considerably ;  and 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  morti- 
fication ensued,  terminating  in 
death. 


there  is  not  much  danger  of  calculi  being 
formed  from  the  urine  lodging  in  the  sac  ? 
Several  specimens  of  stones  in  sacs  of  the 
bladder  are  placed  upon  the  table  ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  sac- 
culi  in  these  examples  were  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  of 
the  irritation  under  which  the  bladder  of  a 
person,  with  symptoms  of  gravel,  generally 
suffers.  Jt.  cannot,  however,  I  presume, 
remain  a  question,  that  the  formation  of 
Btone  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  dan- 
gers attendant  upon  a  sacculated  bladder, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  sac  being  formed,  [To  be  continued,] , 


ANATOMICAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 

The  numerous  obstacles  which 
have  of  late  years  been  thrown  in 
the  way  cf  Anatomical  pursuits  in 
this  country,  are  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  and  likely,  if  not  soon  re- 
moved, ultimately  to  put  an  end  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  altogether _, 
that  we  think  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  discuss  the  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  our  profes- 
sional brethren  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  eradicate  the  prejudice 
that  unfortunately  exists  against 
it,  and  of  convincing  the  pubhc  at 
large  of  the  injurious  consequences 
which  would  ensue,  if  so  useful  a 
branch  of  knowledge  were  not  to 
be  cultivated.  The  value  of  any 
art  or  science  will  be  determined 
by  the  tendency  it  has  to  increase 
the  happiness,  or  diminish  this  mi- 
sery of  mankind  ;  to  how  great  a 
degree  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy 
can  effect  either  of  these  objects 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

Anatomy  may  be  said  to  have  two 
divisions :  the  first, which  teaches  us 
the  condition  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  body  in  health  ;  the 
second,  commonly  called  Morbid 
Anatomy,  by  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  those 
parts  from  disease.  A  student  on 
commencing  his  Anatomical  stu- 
dies is  informed,  first,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  parts  of  which,  perhaps, 
he  had  never  before  heard ;  and 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  existence,  then  proceeds  to 
learn  the  different  circumstances 
relating  to  them,  as  their  situation, 
external  appearances,  use,  &c.  As 
for  instance,  a  student  on  examin- 
ing a  body  for  the  first  time,  sees, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  bag 
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or  pouch  distended,  or  not,  as  it 
may  happen  ;  he  asks  what  it  is : 
he  is  told  that  it  is  the  stomach  ;  he 
marks  its  situation,  colour,   figure 
and  texture;    and  then,   from  a 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances, 
is  led  to  inquire  respecting  its  use. 
This  we  are  aware  is  not  to  be 
learnt  from  dissections  only  ;  other 
means  must  be  had  recourse  to, 
which  however,  would  never  have 
been  suggested  if  the  anatomy  of 
the  organ  had  not  been  thoroughly 
understood.      Asrain:    a    student 
dissects  the  integuments  from  the 
front  of  the  chest ;  he  sees  a  mus- 
cle, is  informed  of  its  name,  learns 
its  origin,  insertion,  use,  and  the 
direction  its  fibres  take,  and  so  on 
of  the  different  parts  and  organs 
of  the  human  body.     A   know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  anatomy  is 
of  use  in  two  respects  ;  first,  with- 
out it  nothing  can  ever  be  known 
of  Morbid  Anatomy  ;  and  without 
Morbid  Anatomy,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  the  nature  of  disease 
can  never  be  understood ;  and  se- 
condly, it  is  indispensable  to  the 
treatment  of  many  surgical  cases, 
and  the  performance  of  most  sur- 
gical operations.    Let  us  take,  for 
example,  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg ;  look  at  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a   case  by  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  prac- 
tice,  and    which   principles   can 
only  be  accurately  applied  just  as 
he   may  be  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  insertion,  of  the  different 
muscles  exerting  an  influence  on 
the  fracture,  in  order  that  he  may 
place  them  in  a  passive  state,  and 
by  that  means  be  enabled  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  bones  in  accurate 
opposition;   without     some    such 
knowledge,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  might  be  prolonged  to  an 
indefinite  period,  and  fatal  conse- 


quences in  the  end  result  from 
what,  under  proper  management, 
would  have  terminated  well :  these 
observations  apply  equally  to  most 
cases  of  fractures.     By  persons 
ignorant  of  the  bones  and  muscles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  dis- 
locations will  seldom  be  detected, 
or  ever  reduced ;  and  thus  cases 
which,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
skill  and  attention,  are  perfectly 
simple  and  easy  of  treatment,  will, 
without  it,   be  attended  with  the 
most  serious  results  to  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers.     As  for  surgical 
operations,  it  would  be  as  natural 
to  expect  an  individual  who  had 
never  learnt  or  heard  a  word  of 
German  in  his  life,  to  read  and 
talk  that  language,   as   it  would 
be  to  think  that  a  surgeon  could 
operate  on  parts,  of  the  anatomy 
of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant : 
the  one  case  is  not  more  prepos- 
terous than  the   other.     Life,  in 
many    cases,    depends    on    the 
prompt  performance  of  surgical 
operations;    these    are   the    onl3^ 
means  by  which  it  can  be  saved  ; 
yet,  if  a  surgeon  has  not  had  the 
power    of   acquiring    anatomical 
knowledge,  death  will  occur:  when, 
by  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

We  have  now  been  considering 
a  knowledge  of  the  state  and  situ- 
ation of  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  body  in  health;  we  have 
alluded  to  its  importance,  as  far  as 
relates  to  a  clear  conception  of 
the  changes  which  take  place 
from  disease,  and  have  spoken 
of  its  importance,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  mechanical  treatment 
of  various  accidents,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  mechanical 
operations.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  still 
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more  important  part  of  the  subject, 
we  mean  Morbid  Anatomy,  which 
every  scientific  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician will  studiously  cultivate ;  as 
by  an  acquaintance  with  it,  the 
former  will  know  when  operations 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  when 
to  be  avoided ;  and  the  latter,  that 
on  it  alone  can  be  founded  any 
rational  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and   treatment  of  disease.     Any 
one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  medical  science,  will  be 
struck  with  the  diversity  of  opi- 
nion that  has  existed  in  all  ages 
respecting    disease ;  theories  out 
of  number,  on  almost  every  dis- 
order, have  been  put  forth,  which 
lasted  for  a  time,  and  then  passed 
away,  and  are  only  mentioned  at 
present  to  illustrate  the  ignorance 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  in- 
vented.    But  on   an  examination 
into  the   cause   of  this  continual 
change    of  opinion    on  medical 
subjects,  it  will  not  be  found  very 
difficult  of  solution ;  a  theory  is 
good   or    bad,    in   proportion   to 
the  extent  and  correctness  of  the 
facts  and  observations  on  which  it 
is    founded :    on  what  were   the 
theories  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  founded  ?  On  mere  con- 
jecture   in    most   cases,    and   in 
others  on  the  most  narrow  obser- 
vation.    Within  a  very  few  years 
opinions,  equally  absurd  as  those 
of  the  ancients,  were  held  by  in- 
dividuals in  this  country ;  they  are, 
however,  dying  away :  a  change 
has  taken  place  ;  and  to  what  can 
we  attribute  it,  if  not  to  more  ac- 
curate   views    of    pathology    ob- 
tained by  means  of  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy }     Look  at  any  part  of  the 
field  of  disease  ;  take  fever  for  ex- 
ample, and  see  the  light  which  has 
of  late  years  been  tlirown  on  it. 
An  intelligent  practitioner  will  go 


to  the  bedside  of  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  fever,  regardless  of  the 
name  by  which  it  is  called,  seek 
for  the  part  or  parts  affected,  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  nature  of  ' 
the  atfection,  and  then  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  will  treat  it  accord- 
ingly.   Look  at  puerperal  fever,  in 
which  the  mortality   used   to  be 
nine  in  ten  at  the  least ;  but  since 
the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been 
so  well  understood,   by  means  of 
morbid  dissections,  the  case  is  re- 
versed,  and   no  one    acquainted 
with  the   principles    of  practice 
ought   now    to    lose    more    than 
one  in  ten.     (Vide  Medical  In- 
telligence, vol.  i.  p.  15L)      We 
might  go  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  diseases  that  are  known,  and 
though   some   are  still  very   ob- 
scure, yet  the  improvement  which 
has   taken   place  in  others,   and 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
effected,   are  quite   sufficient   to 
convince  any  one,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  this  branch  of  knowledge 
is  cultivated,  so  will  the  obscurity 
and  uncertainty  attending  disease 
be  removed. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
say,  that  by  repeated  dissections 
alone,  can  a  knowledge  of  Ana- 
tomy be  acquired ;  anatomical 
plates  and  preparations  may  assist, 
and  some  aid  may  be  obtained 
from  comparative  Anatomy ;  but  it 
is  from  the  dead  body  alone  that 
real  Anatomy  can  be  learnt:  and  let 
those  whose  indignation  is  some- 
times raised  against  persons  pur- 
suing this  branch  of  knowledge, 
only  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
nature  of  the  pursuit,  and  they 
will  soon  be  persuaded  that  it  is 
only  from  absolute  necessity  that  i  t 
is  followed,  from  the  impossibility 
of  learning  the  surgical  science 
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without  it.  In  addition  to  the  la-^ 
bour  necessary  to  understand  and 
remember  what  is  dissected,  there 
is  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  oc- 
cupation, and  the  danger  incurred 
even  by  the  most  careful,  from 
accidents  which,  in  a  broken 
up  constitution,  not  unfrequently 
prove  fatal.  Morbid  Anatomy 
is  to  be  learnt  from  post  mortem 
examination  of  individuals  who 
had  been  labouring  under  dis- 
ease :  to  render  it  of  much  use, 
the  previous  history  of  the  case 
should  be  known,  and  this  can- 
not be  done,  unless  the  symp- 
toms were  accurately  recorded  at 
the  time  they  were  apparent ;  on 
histories  collected  from  friends, 
and  written  from  recollection, 
very  little  dependance,  compara- 
tively speaking,  can  be  placed. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to 
accounts  of  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, which  should  be  recorded  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible. 

Having  considered  the  object 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  the 
only  means  by  which  it  can  be 
acquired,  we  shall  now  say  a  few 
words  on  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  subjects  for 
dissection. 

Bodies,  in  this  country,  can  only 
be  obtained  at  present  in  two 
ways ;  first,  in  cases  where  in- 
dividuals have  been  executed  for 
murder  ;  and  secondly,  by  stealth. 
During  the  reign  of  George  II, 
an  act  was  passed  ordering  the 
bodies  of  those  executed  for  mur* 
der  to  be  given  up  for  dissec- 
tion. Now  the  inefficiency  of  the 
means  granted  by  this  law  to  pur- 
sue anatomical  knowledge  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one ;  the 
number  of  persons  executed  in 
England  and  Wales  from  1805 


to  1820   inclusive,   amounted   to 
1150;  allowing  half  of  this  number 
to  have  been  dissected^ere  would 
only  have   been    575  bodies   al- 
lowed by  the  law  to  supply  the 
profession  with  anatomical  know- 
ledge during  sixteen  years,  when 
every  year  about  a  thousand  stu- 
dents come  to  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  surgical  knowledge  to  serve 
them  durincr  their  whole  lives.   But 
we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the 
insufficiency  of  the  supply  is  the 
only  evil ;  the  law  only  allowing 
bodies  of  malefactors  to  be  dis- 
sected stamps  an  obloquy  on  the 
act  of  dissecting,   which,    under 
existing   circumstances,    will    do 
more  mischief  to  the  cause  than 
any  slight  advantage  to   be  de- 
rived from  such  a  scanty  supply. 
The  second  mode  is  by  theft.  We 
have  shown  above,  that  surgery  as 
an    art    cannot    be    beneficially 
practised,  nor  surgery  and  medi- 
cine be  studied  as  sciences  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  Anatomy;  and 
as  surgery  and  medicine  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  cure  and  alle- 
viation of  disease,    and   will  be 
studied   as  long   as   health   con- 
tinues to  be  an  object  of  desire, 
persons  will  be  found_,  there  is  no 
doubt,  to  undertake  to  get  bodies 
at   any  risk.    The  evil  effects  of 
enacting  into  a  crime  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  are  very  se- 
rious ;    by  that   means  many  in- 
dividuals   are   disqualified    from 
keeping  laws  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  respected,  and  by  this 
mode   a  government   inflicts  pu- 
nishment for  crimes  which  it  has 
been  the  means  of  erecting.     Mr. 
Abernethy,    in    his    introductory 
Lecture  this  season  on  Anatomy, 
alluding  to  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced ill  this  country  in  procur- 
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ing  bodies  for  dissection,  said, 
that  it  was  a  national  disgrace. 
Truly  might  Mr.  Abernethy  say 
it;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  every 
country  to  suffer  laws  to  exist 
which  are  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral good,  and  such  are  the  pre- 
sent laws  against  the  procuring  of 
bodies.  Bad  laws  may  remain 
unrepealed  from  one  of  two  cir- 
cumstances, or  perhaps  from  both 
combined;  first,  because  the  people 
do  not  see  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
laws,  and  secondly,  seeing  their  evil 
tendency,  they  have  not  the  imme- 
diate power  to  repeal  them.  In 
our  country,  the  laws  against  ob- 
taining bodies  evidently  remain 
unrepealed  from  the  first  of  these 
causes. 

In  one  word,  it  being  admitted 
that  the  science  of  Anatomy  is  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
also  that  dissection  of  subjects  is 
the  bestmeans  of  acquiringa  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  this  end  that  subjects 
should  be  obtainable  with  the  least 
possible  difficulty.  The  legisla- 
ture then  should  never  interfere 
but  to  promote  the  facility  of  ob- 
taining subjects,  excepting  in  cases 
where  individual  security  would  be- 
come affected ;  for  instance,  when 
they  are  procured  by  abstraction 
from  any  inclosed  burial  place, 
supposing  popular  opinion  to  be 
ao-ainst  any  such  deed,  the  legis- 
lature should  apply  the  least  pos- 
sible punishment.  Government 
ou"-ht  to  exert  itself  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  all 
prejudices  which  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  general  happiness 
of  the  nation. 

Chemical  Biscovei'y. — M.  Do- 
bereiner.  Professor  of  Chemistry 


in  the  University  of  Jena,  gives 
an  account  of  a  discovery  of  the 
greatest  importance.  By  a  series 
of  entirely  new  experiments,  he 
has  ascertained  that  platina,  the 
heaviest  of  all  elementary  sub- 
stances, when  reduced  into  very 
fine  particles,  produces,  by  sim- 
ple contact  with  hydrogen  gas 
(the  lightest  of  elementary  sub- 
stances), an  electrical  or  dynamic 
combination^  which,  if  brought  into 
contact  with  hydrogen  gas,  or  with 
atmospheric  air,  instantly  dissolves 
itself,  yielding  fire  and  water.  To 
prove  this  important  fact  by  a 
brilliant  experiment,  M.  Dobe- 
reiner  makes  hydrogen  pass  from 
a  reservoir,  by  a  capillary  tube, 
curved  below,  upon  pure  platina 
in  powder,  which  is  confined  in  a 
glass  tunnel,  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  point,  so  that  the  gas  min- 
gles with  the  atmospheric  air  be- 
Jbre  it  touches  the  platina.  The 
moment  that  the  current  of  gas 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  platina, 
the  powder  of  that  metal  becomes 
red  and  burning,  and  this  pheno- 
menon continues  as  long  as  the 
stream  of  gas  is  directed  upon  it. 
This  fine  discovery  will  open  a 
new  field  for  physical  and  chemi- 
cal researches. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Progress  of  Science. 

Action  of  Flowers  on  Air. — 
Some  interesting  experiments  have 
been  lately  performed  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Saussure.  The  flowers, 
even  of  aquatic  vegetables,  do  not 
develop  themselves  in  media  de- 
prived of  oxygen  gas ;  they  re- 
quire  tor  their  support  a  greater 
proportion  of  this  than  the  other 
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parts  of  the  plant.  Some  flowers, 
as  roses,  preserve  their  corolla  for 
a  shorter  time  in  air  than  in  vacuo, 
or  in  azote;  but  when  removed, 
their  petals  exhale  an  offensive 
odour,  so  that  though  apparently 
in  full  vigour,  they  have  actually 
undergone  decay.  When  a  flower 
is  placed  under  a  receiver  full  of 
air  confined  by  mercury,  the  vo- 
lume of  air  is  very  little  if  at  all 
altered.  Oxygen  is  however  ab- 
sorbed, which  is  replaced  by  its 
own  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
Saussure  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
tect any  hydrogen  in  the  air  in 
which  the  plants  were  confined, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
alteration  in  the  volume  of  nitro- 
gen. The  following  are  a  lew  of 
the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
respect  to  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by 
the  flowers  and  by  the  leaves. 
The  experiments  were  performed 
in  summer,  and  in  the  shade,  and 
only  when  the  flowers  were  fully 
developed. 

Oxygen     Oxygen 
Flowers.  consumed  consumed 

hyjioivers.  hy  leaves. 

Single  gilliflower 11    ....  4 

Passiflora  serratifolia . . .  18*5. ...  8-5 

White  lily 5    2-5 

Carrot  (umbels  of )  ....    8-8..,.  /-S 
Single  tuberose 9    ....  3 

Bagne  Lake  and  Glacier. — Our 
readers  must  remember  that  in 
1805,  and  in  some  of  the  subse- 
quent years,  immense  masses  of 
ice  having  fallen  into  the  river 
Drause,  in  the  valley  of  Bagne, 
they  became  consolidated  by  the 
cold,  and  thus  proved  a  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  the  water,  by 
which  a  lake  of  great  extent  was 
formed.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid, 
the  ice  gave  way,  and  occasioned 


I  prodigious  destruction,  from  the 
escape  of  the  water  into  the  lands 
beneath.  Though  thus  broken, 
the  barrier  has  again,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ice,  become  almost 
as  complete  as  before,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  same  dread! ul  consequences  ; 
it  has  been  therefore  an  impor- 
tant object  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  them,  by  diminishing,  or  at 
least  putting  a  stop  to  the  increase 
of  the  barrier.  The  method 
adopted  by  M.  Venetz  promises 
the  greatest  success.  He  had  ob- 
served that  the  glacier  could  not 
support  itself,  where  the  river  is 
of  a  certain  width,  but  lell  into 
it,  and  was  soon  dissolved.  He 
formed  and  executed  the  design  of 
bringing  the  water  of  the  streams 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
by  a  canal  to  Mauvoisin,  opposite 
the  highest  part  of  the  glacier, 
from  whence  it  is  conducted  in 
two  streams,  by  wooden  troughs, 
on  to  the  glacier  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  valley,  and  being 
warmed  by  thg  sun  in  its  course,  it 
soon  cuts  very  deep  channels  in 
the  ice.  By  varying  the  direction 
of  the  current,  different  parts  are 
thus  cut,  so  that  the  ice  is  con- 
stantly falling  into  the  river,  where 
it  is  dissolved.  When  the  weather 
is  fine,  these  streams,  which  are 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  act 
with  extraordinary  power,  piercing 
a  hole  200  feet  deep,  and  six  feet 
broad,  in  24  hours.  They  are  cal- 
culated to  remove  100,000  cubic 
ieQi  of  ice  from  the  barrier  daily, 
by  which  it  is  expected  that, 
should  the  weather  continue  fa- 
vourable, the  whole  will  be  taken 
away  in  three  years.  M.  Venetz 
estimates  the  quantity  removed  in 
the  year  1822,  between  11  and  12 
millions  of  cubic  feet. 
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Thenard's  Blue. — Thenard  has 
given  the  following  Ibrmula  for 
the  preparation  of  this  beautiful 
substance.  Make  a  solution  ot 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  by  roasting  the 
cobalt  ore,  digesting  it  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the 
residue  in  water.  To  this,  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  added,  and  the 
powder  throv/n  down,  well  w ashed 
with  water,  and,  when  still  moist, 
intimately  mixed  with  eight  times 
its  weight  of  alumina,  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  alum,  the  alumina 
being  used  also  before  it  is  dried. 
The  mixture  is  then  spread  on 
thin  plates,  dried  in  a  stove,  and 
when  dry  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  covered  crucible  for 
half  an  hour. 

Artfjicial  Haloes. — The  follow- 
ing experiment  described  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  illustrates,  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner,  the  actual  formation 
of  haloes.  Put  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  in  a  little  time 
it  will  crystallize  in  minute  octo- 
hedrons.  When  this  is  held  be- 
tween the  observer  and  the  sun, 
or  a  candle,  with  the  eye  close  to 
the  smooth  side,  three  beautiful 
haloes  are  observed,  at  different 
distances  from  the  luminous  body. 
The  innermost,  which  is  the 
whitest,  is  produced  by  the  images 
refracted  by  a  pair  of  faces  of  the 
crystals,  not  much  inclined  to  each 
other ;  the  second,  which  is  more 
coloured,  with  tlie  blue  rajs  out- 
wards, is  formed  by  a  pair  ot 
faces  more  inclined ;  and  the 
third,  wdiich  is  large,  and  highly 
coloured,  by  still  more  inclined 
faces.      Each    separate    crj^stal 


forms  three  images  of  the  luminous 
object,  placed  at  points  120''  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  in  all  the 
haloes ;  and  as  the  faces  are 
turned  in  every  possible  direction, 
the  whole  circumference  is  com- 
pletely filled  up.  The  same  may 
be  produced  by  other  crystals, 
and  the  effects  may  be  curiously 
varied  by  crystalhzing  together 
salts  of  different  colours. — Lon- 
don  Magazine. 

Simulated  Death. — A  very  ex- 
traordinary  case  of  this    nature 
occurred  a  few  days  ago  at  Ham- 
mersmith, in  the  person  of  Harriet 
Smith,  a  young  woman  of  inter- 
esting appearance,  who  served  as 
housemaid  in  the  family  of  Robert 
Emmerson,  Esq.  of  Oxford-street. 
This    girl,    it  seems,    had  about 
three  years  ago  been  thrown  from 
the  top  of  a  stage  coach,  and  re- 
ceived   many   severe  contusions, 
both  internal  and  external,  which 
seriously   affected     her   strength, 
and  brought  on  a  gradual  decay 
of  nature.     Being   incapable   of 
performing  her    customary  busi- 
ness, she  relinquished  her  situa- 
tion, and  obtained  an  asylum  be- 
neath the  roof  of  a  female  relative 
at  Hammersmith.    Here,  notwith- 
standing her  total  cessation  from 
all    corporeal  labour,    her   com- 
plaint still  advanced  ;  she  every 
day  grew   weaker,  and   was  fre- 
quently subject  to  long  faintings. 
Through    the   kind    attention   of 
some  ladies  with  whom  she  liad 
formerly  lived,     every     aid    that 
eminent  professional  advice  could 
afford  was  rendered  to  her,  with 
a  constant  supply  of  such  neces- 
saries and  comforts  as  her  help- 
less    situation    demanded.       On 
Thursday  week  she  liad  l)een  taken 
out  for  an  airing,  and  returned 
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home  with  renewed  strength,  and 
in  rather  better  spirits  than  usual. 
After   taking-   some  refreshments, 
she    complained  of  excessive  in- 
clination to  sleep,  and  was  there- 
fore  placed  in    bed   betwixt   the 
hours    of    six  and    seven  in  the 
afternoon.       In   apparent  enjoy- 
ment of  profound  repose,  she  re- 
mained  until    a    very   advanced 
hour  the  following  day,  when,  on 
attempting  to  arouse  her,  she  was 
found  to  be  quite  cold ;  her  lips  were 
colourless,  and  her  eyes  glazed  ;  all 
pulsation  had  ceased  ;  every  thing 
bore  testimony    to   the  power   of 
the  fell   destroyer — death.      The 
last  oflSces  to  her  remains  which 
are    directed     by   decency  were 
then  performed  ;  the  corpse  was 
attired  in  the  usual  grave-clothes, 
and  laid  on    a  bed,  where  it  re- 
mained  from  Friday  noon    until 
Sunday   morning,    the  afternoon 
of  which  day  was  fixed  for  tlie 
interment.   Happily,  however,  the 
horrible  event,  which  we  fear  oc- 
curs but  too  often,  was  frustrated. 
On  the  removal  of  the  body  from 
the   bed  to  the  coffin,  one  of  the 
persons     engaged,     accidentally 
placed  her  hand  on  the  bosom, 
and  fancying   its  touch  imparted 
a  sensation  far  more  warin  than 
the  damp   and  clayey   feel   of  a 
corpse,  she    naturally  expressed 
her  opinion  to  those  who  were  as- 
sisting in  the  melancholy  office; 
a  closer    examination   convinced 
them    that    they   were  •  about  to 
commit  to  the  cold  grave  a  living 
subject.      The    cheeks    and    lips 
were    still    livid  and   colourless ; 
the   eye  exhibited    no    sensation 
of  vision,  but  the  vital  principle 
reiojned  about   the  reojion  of  the 
heart,  and  on  the  application  of 
a  glass,  breathing  was  once  more 
perceptible.     The  physician  who 


had  attended  during  her   illness 
was  instantly  sent  for  ;  on  his  ar- 
rival,   signs  of  returning  anima- 
tion   were    so   manifest,  that    he 
concluded  bleeding  and  the   ap- 
plication  of  warm  bricks,  would 
be   productive    of  immediate  re- 
storation.     He  therefore  opened 
a  vein,  first  in  one  arm,  and  then 
in  the  other,  but  without   effect; 
every  other  effort  proved  equally 
unavailing,  until  about  five  o'clock 
in   the     evening,   when  a    rapid 
change  took  place ;  the  throbbing 
of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  became 
perceptible,   the   cheeks  and  lips 
partially  regained  their  crimson, 
respiration  returned  with  ease  and 
vigour,  and  in  a  few  moments  all 
the  animal  powers  assumed  their 
functions.     During  the  interesting 
interval,  the  various  insignia   of 
death  were  removed,  in  order  that 
she  should  not  be  terrified  by  their 
appearance  when  perception  re- 
turned ;  but  being  questioned  as  to 
her  health,  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, she  manifested  no  knowledge  of 
what  her  situation  had  been,  merely 
saying  that  she  felt  cold  and  weak, 
with  an  extraordinary  oppression, 
and  a  sensation  of  fear,  not  un- 
like that  which  is  experienced  in 
dreams,  when  afflicted  with    the 
complaint  commonly  called  night- 
mare.     She    has   improved    not 
only  in  health,  but  in  spirits,  every 
day  since,  and  is  now  likely  to  be 
long  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 


TABLE  TALK. 


Prince  Hohenlohe  not  tvanted. 
— This  illustrious  miracle-monn^er 
will  derive  no  additional  reputa- 
tion from  the  Axminster  case,  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — 
the  fair  sufferer  has  recovered  with- 
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out  him.  The  young  lady,  Miss 
Eames,  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  speech  by  the  terror  excited 
from  the  assertion,  made  in  jest 
by  her  companion,  that  a  spider 
was  crawling  upon  her.  A  loud 
and  instantaneous  scream  ensued, 
which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  total  cessation  of  the  faculty 
of  speech  for  four  months.  It  is 
now  about  three  weeks  since  that 
Miss  E,  recovered.  It  is  really 
very  hard  that  the  pious  prince 
and  his  worthy  coadjutors  cannot 
get  up  the  slightest  miracle  with- 
out being  instantly  pounced  upon 
by  the  unhallov/ed  scribes  of  the 
public  press  with  the  most  over- 
whelming refutations;  and,  as  is 
shown  by  the  present  instance, 
being  compelled  to  yield  their 
high  assumptions  of  holy  influence 
to  the  interpretation  of  mere  mor- 
bid occurrence. 

Caleb  Quofem  Eclipsed. — In 
the-village  of  Harrington,  between 
Evesham  and  Alcester,  a  sign- 
post, exhibited  by  the  side  of  a 
barber's  pole,  thus  announces  the 
multifarious  occupations,  avoca- 
tions and  qualifications,  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  indefatigable  in- 
mate. —  James  Tarrant,  joiner, 
cabinet  maker  and  builder,  brick- 
layer and  plasterer,  repairs  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  keeps  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  to  do  all  sorts  of 
blacksmith's  work,  hangs  church 
bells,  pig  killer,  rings  pigs  and 
spays,  bellows  mender,  tooth 
drawer  and  hair  dresser,  well 
sinker  and  thatcher,  jobbing  gar- 
dener.— N.  B.  Gamekeeper  to  the 
manor  of  Norton  and  Linchwick. 

A  wonderful  Shark  caught. — 
While  Mr.  John  Stratton,  of  Strat- 
ford, was  fishing  for  sturgeon,  on 
the  20th  ult.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Housafonac,  in  a  canoe,  he  saw 
a  monster  making  towards   him, 
which  he  supposed,  from  his  size, 
his  mouth  being  open,  to  be  the 
far-famed  and  long-sought-for  sea 
serpent.     He  thought,  as  he  him- 
self states,  that  now  was  the  time 
to  immortahze  himself    The  mon- 
ster   advanced    swiftly   up,    and 
when  within  proper  distance,  Mr. 
Stratton  struck  him  with  the  har- 
poon   (generally  used  in   taking 
sturgeon)  just  at  the  back  of  the 
fins  next  the  head,  which  occa- 
sioned  him   to    alter   his    course 
speedily.     He   towed  the  canoe 
and  three  men  with  unparalleled 
swiftness  half  a  mile,  Avhen,  from 
loss  of  blood,  they  came  up  with 
him,  gave  him  another  harpoon, 
and   hauled  him   alongside ;  and 
with  the    assistance   of  a   scow, 
which  immediately  came  off  from 
the  shore  with  four  men,  they  took 
him  on  board.     He  proved  to  be 
a  shark,  measuring  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  his  head  and  tail, 
eleven  feet  six  inches,  and  seven 
feet   in    circumference.     A   por- 
poise's head  Avas  taken  from  his 
inside  entire  ;   a  sheep's  leg  with 
the  wool  on,  from  the  fore-shoul- 
der down  ;    a  hen  entire,  with  all 
her  feathers  on  ;   eight  and  a  half 
gallons  of  oil  were  extracted  from 
his  liver.     His  skin  was  sold  for 
two  dollars.    His  jaws  were  taken 
out,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Captain  Joseph  S.  Porter's  store  ; 
they  contain  five  rows  of  ivory  on 
each  jaw,  and  can  be  drawn  over 
the    largest    man's    shoulders. — 
Bridgeport  ( Connecticut)  Farmer. 

In  the  belly  of  a  herring  bought 
in  Ulverston  market  last  Aveek,  by 
Mr.  James  Robinson,  of  the  Gill, 
a  copper  farthing,  something  less 
than  a  shilling,  was  found  j   upon 
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one  side  of  it,  in  the  centre,  vver 
the  initials  "  W.  P."  around  which 
was   the   word   "  Farthing  ; "   on 
the  other  side,  "  Pro  bono  publico.'^ 
Date,  1757. — Lancaster  Paper. 


A  very  Extraordinary  Circum- 
stance.— Mr.  Awcock,  of  Barcomb, 
near  this  town  (Lewes),  has  re- 
cently discovered  that  the  whole 
of  his  grazing  horned  stock,  and 
two  sucking  calves,  are  totally 
blind,  but  without  being  able  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  account  for 
it.  Mr.  A.  Mas  led  to  the  dis- 
covery by  some  one  or  two  of  the 
animals  having  fallen  into  a  ditch 
while  grazing. — Sussex  Advertiser. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. — At  a  ves- 
try meeting  held  at  Cork,  on  Fri- 
day last,  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
stated,  that  the  Rev,  James  Meara, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  but  who 
had  not  visited  it  for  the  last  six 
years,  possessed  no  less  than  Jif- 
teen  vicarages,  three  rectories, 
one  prebendary,  a  glebe-house, 
with  forty  acres  of  land,  and  two 
or  three  churches ! 

At  the  York  Musical  Festival,  a 
party  of  Ladies  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  dressing-room  at  their 
inn,  on  their  arrival  from  the 
country  in  the  morning,  were 
charged  in  a  neighbouring  dwel- 
ling-house one  guinea  for  the  few 
minutes  required  to  adjust  their 
dress. 

Mysterious  Occurrence. — Seve- 
ral respectable  spinners  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  this  town  forwarded 
remittances,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Manchester  post-office,  to 
their  brokers  at  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.  which  let- 
ters have  not  reached  their  des- 
tination.    The  general   supposi- 


tion is,  that  they  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  post-office,  Liver- 
pool, by  some  person  personating 
the  brokers ;  but  as  the  bills  are 
all  specially  endorsed,  and  as  the 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  post-office,  there  is  no 
doubt  this  singular  affair  will  be 
speedily  elucidated. — Manchester 
Paper. 

Comparative     Longevity     of 
Whites  and  Blacks. — From   the 
census  it  appears  that  121 7  per 
cent,  of  the  white  population  of 
the  United  States  are  45  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  while  of  the 
blacks  the  proportion  is  only  1040 
per  cent,,  making  a  difference  of 
nearly  one  sixth  in  favour  of  the 
longevity  of  the  whites.      If  we 
make   the  comparison,  however, 
with   the  whites  of  the  southern 
states,  the  result  would   be  less 
favourable     i:.~the  states  south  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  river  Ohio, 
including  Missouri  and  Louisiana, 
only  11-23  per  cent,  of  the  white 
population  are  more  than  45  years 
of  age.     From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  climate  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  Union  is  not  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  blacks  as  to  the 
whites. — American  Paper. 

There  is  now  in  the  windows  of 
most  of  the  print  shops,  a  view  of 
Botany  Bay,  on  a  large  scale.  Its 
woods,  and  mountains^  and  lakes, 
(to  say  nothing  of  several  ranges 
of  handsome  buildings),  give  it 
altogether  so  inviting  an  aspect, 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  very  ardent  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque may  be  inclined  to  com- 
mit a  petty  larceny,  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  nearer  view  of  such  en- 
chanting scenery.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  the  various  anti-sinner 
societies  ia  the  metropolis  have  not 
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taken  the  alarm.  We  observed 
several  pickpockets,  yesterday, 
viewing  the  sketch  with  more  than 
the  rapture  of  mere  connoisseurs. 

The  French  papers  mention  a 
living  instance  of  remarkable  lon- 
gevity in  the  department  of  the 
Oriental  Pyrenees.  A  woman 
named  Anne  Benet,  of  the  canton 
of  Olette,  is  at  the  age  of  109,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  fa- 
culties. 

According  to  a  list  given  in  the 
Inverness  Courier^  the  number  of 
genuine  Cehic  surnames,  begin- 
ning with  Mac^  amounts  to  not 
fewer  than  892. 

A  female  shark,  of  large  di- 
mensions, w^as  taken  alive  a  short 
time  since,  in  the  Humber,  near 
the  Pottery,  while  in  the  act  of 
-  making  a  spring  at  two  children 
who  were  washing  *hjeir  feet.  The 
shark  is  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
measures  four  feet  across  the 
shoulders. 

There  is  now  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bradford,  an  apple  tree, 
which  measures  160  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  and  is  supported  by 
fourteen  props,  supposed  to  con- 
tain 20  sacks  of  apples. — Herald. 

Mr.  Best,  in  Cow-court,  Not- 
tingham, has  in  his  garden  two 
currant-trees,  which,  after  bearing 
fruit  at  the  usual  time,  were  pruned 
of  some  of  the  old  wood,  and  the 
trees  have  shot  out  new  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  even  small  fruit  may 
be  perceived. 

The  Gemini  appear  to  be  the 
influential  sign  in  the  zodiac  this 
year.  Jt  has  been  remarkable  in 
the  matrimonial  world  for  thebirth 
of  twins. 


A  carrot  was  drawn  from  the 
Vicarage  garden  at  Cam,  Glou- 
cestershire, on  Tuesday  last,  which 
weighed  S^lbs.  with  the  top  ;  with- 
out it,  41b.  3oz. :  girth,  15  inches. 

The  V/estminster  Hawk.— There 
is  to  be  seen  on  Westminster  Ab- 
bey every  day  a  noble  hawk,  which 
is  known  by  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants  to   have  resided  there 
above  30  years,  where  he  reigns 
despotic  monarch.    His  territories 
are  shunned  by  all  the  feathered 
race  ;  and  if  by  chance  a  pigeon 
or   other  bird  alights    there,    he 
pounces  upon  it  and  tears  it  to 
pieces.     He  seldom  roams   any 
distance  thence,  except  when  com- 
pelled by  hunger,  which  as  soon 
as   he  satisfies  he  returns.     His 
favourite  station  on  the  Abbey  is 
immediately  over  the  clock,  where 
he  is  sure  to  be  seen  daily. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.  is  right. 

E.  L.  must  send  us  more  particulars,  or 
we  cannot  publish  his  statement. 

We  answer  "  An  Enemy  to  B — y  "  in 
the  affirmative. 

Does  F.  M.  wish  his  letter  to"  be  pub- 
lished ? 

A  Sharp  Pointed  Lancet  is  informed 
that  we  did  not  see  the  article  in  The 
Times  to  which  he  alludes.  The  Physi- 
cian certainly  is  not  a  Chemist, 

Z.  z,  may  rest  assured,  that  we  shall 
firmly  conform  to  his  request. 

A.  P.  is  in  the  secret  respecting  "  Sen- 
sation." 
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ORIGIN 
OF  THE  GAME  OF  CHESS. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  ^ra,  there 
was  in  the  Indies  a  very  powerful 
Prince,  whose  kingdom  was  si- 
tuated towards  where  the  Ganges 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  He 
took  to  himself  the  proud  title  of 
King  of  the  Indies  ;  his  father 
had  forced  a  great  number  of  so- 
vereign princes  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  and  submit  themselves  under 
his  empire.  The  young  monarch 
soon  forgot  that  kings  ought  to 
be  the  fathers  of  their  people; 
that  the  subject's  love  of  their 
king  is  the  only  solid  support  of 
his  throne ;  that  that  love  alone 
can  truly  attach  the  people  to  the 
prince  who  governs  them,  and  that 
in  them  consists  all  his  strength 
and  power;  that  a  king  without 
subjects  would  only  bear  an  empty 
title,  and  would  have  no  real  ad- 
vantage above  other  men. 

The  Brahmins  and  Kajahs,  i.  e. 
the  Priests  and  Nobility,  repre- 
sented all  these  things  to  the  King 
of  the  Indies ;  but  he,  intoxicated 
with  the  idea  of  his  grandeur, 
which  he  thought  Avas  not  to  be 
shaken,  despised  their  wise  re- 
monstrances. Their  complaints 
and  representations  continuing, 
he  was  offended,  and  to  revenge 
his  authority,  which  he  thought 
despised  by  those  who  dared  to 
disapprove  his  conduct,  he  caused 
them  to  be  put  to  death  in  torments. 

This  example  affrighted  others. 
They  were  silent,  and  the  Prince 
abandoned  to  himself,  and,  what 
was  more  dangerous  for  him,  and 
more  terrible  to  his  people,  given 


up  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
flatterers,  was  hurried  on  to  the 
last  excesses.  The  people  were 
oppressed  under  the  weight  of  un- 
supportable  tyranny,  and  the  tri- 
butary Princes  persuaded  that  the 
King  of  the  Indies,  in  losing  the 
love  of  his  people,  had  lost  the 
very  essence  of  his  power  and 
strength,  were  preparing  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  his  estates.  Then  a  Brahmin, 
or  Indian  philosopher,  named 
Sissa,  the  son  of  Daher,  touched 
with  the  misfortunes  of"  his  country, 
undertook  to  make  the  Prince 
open  his  eyes  upon  the  fatal  effects 
which  his  conduct  was  likely  to 
produce.  But,  instructed  by  the 
example  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him,  he  was  sensible  his 
lesson  would  not  prove  of  any 
service,  until  the  Prince  should 
make  the  application  of  it  to  him- 
self, and  not  think  it  was  done  by 
another.  With  this  view  he  in- 
vented the  Game  of  Chess,  where 
the  King,  although  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  pieces,  is  both 
impotent  to  attack,  as  well  as  de- 
fend himself  against  his  enemies, 
without  the  assistance  of  his  sub- 
jects and  soldiers. 

The  new.  game  soon  became 
famous,  the  King  of  the  Indies 
heard  of  it,  and  would  learn  it. 
The  Brahmin  Sissa,  was  pitched 
upon  to  teach  it  him,  and,  under 
the  pretext  oi'  explaining  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  shewing  him  the 
skill  required  to  make  use  of  the 
other  pieces,  for  the  King's  de- 
fence, he  made  him  perceive  and 
relish  important  truths,  which  he 
had  hitherto  refused  to  hear.  The 
King,  endued  naturally  with  un- 
derstanding and  virtuous  senti- 
ments, which  the  pernicious  max- 
ims of  his  flatterers  and  courtiers 
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could  not  wholly  extinguish,  made 
an  application  himself  of  the 
Brahmin's  lessons  ;  and  now  con- 
vinced that  in  the  people's  love  of 
their  king  consisted  all  his  strength, 
he  altered  his  conduct,  and  pre- 
vented the  misfortunes  that  threat- 
ened him. 

The  Prince  was  sensibly  touched, 
and  gratefully  left  to  the  Brahmin 
the  choice  of  his  rew^ard.  He 
desired  that  the  number  of  grains 
of  corn,  which  the  number  of  the 
squares  of  the  chess  board  should 
produce,  might  be  given  him :  one 
for  the  first,  two  for  the  second, 
four  for  the  third,  and  so  on, 
always  doubling,  to  the  sixty- 
fourth. 

The  King,  astonished  at  the  seem- 
ing modesty  and  reasonableness 
of  the  demand,  granted  it  imme- 
diately, and  without  examination  ; 
but  when  hia  Treasurers  had  made 
the  calculation,  they  found  that 
the  King  had  engaged  himself  in 
a  grant,  for  the  performance 
Vi^hereof  neither  all  his  treasures, 
nor  his  vast  dominions,  were  suf- 
ficient. Then  the  Brahmin  laid 
hold  of  this  opportunity  to  give 
him  to  understand  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  to  Kings  to  be 
upon  their  guard  against  those 
who  are  always  about  them,  and 
haw  much  they  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  their  Ministers  abusing  their 
best  intentions. 

The  Game  of  Chess  was  not 
long  confined  to  India,  it  passed 
into  Persia  during  the  reign  of 
CosROKs.  The  Persians  looked 
upon  it  as  a  game  to  be  made  use 
of  in  all  countries,  to  instruct 
Kings  at  the  same  time  that  it 
amused  them,  as  the  name  which 
they  gave  it  signifies :  Schertrengl, 
or  Schatrak,  the  game  of  the 
SeJiah,  or  King. 


The  names  of  many  of    the 
pieces  of  this  game,  which  have 
no   reasonable    signification,   but 
in  the  eastern  languages,  confirm 
the   opinion    we    propose  of    its 
eastern     original.      The    second 
piece  of  Chess,  after  the  King^ 
is  now  called  the   Queen,      The 
old  French  authors  call  it  Fierce, 
Fierche,  and  Fierge,  or  Fiercir. 
Corruption  of  the  Latin  Fiercia, 
derived  from  the  Persian  Fei'z  or 
Firzhi,  the  name  of  that  piece  in 
Persic ;  and  signifies  a  Minister 
or    Vizier.     Of  the  word  Fierge, 
tliey  have  made    Vierge,    Virgo, 
and   afterwards  JLadg  or  Queen. 
The   resemblance  of   the   words 
made  this  change  very  easy,  and 
it    seemed    so    much    the    more 
reasonable,  because  that  piece  is 
placed  near  to  the  King,  and  at 
its  first  moves,  like    the  Pawns, 
could  only  move  two  steps,  which 
made  it  one  of  the  least  consider- 
able of  the  board,  as  the  authors 
of  two  ancient   Treatises   of  the 
Game  of  Chess  acknowledge, 

The  constraint  upon  the  Lady  of 
Chess  was  displeasing  to  our  fore- 
fathers. They  looked  upon  it  as 
a  sort  of  slavery,  more  suitable  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  eastern  people 
than  to  liberty,  which  ladies  have 
always  enjoyed  amongst  us.  They 
extended  therefore  the  steps  and 
prerogatives  of  that  piece,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  gallantry  so 
natural  to  the  western  people,  the 
Lady  became  the  most  consider- 
able piece  of  all  the  game. 

There  was  still  an  absurdity  in 
this  metamorphosis  of  the  Firzim 
or  Vizieo  into  Queen,  and  this  - 
incongruity  remains  yet  to  this 
day,  without  our  taking  notice 
ofit. 

AVhen   a  Pawn,  or  a  simple 
soldier  has  traversed  through  the 
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enemy's  baltalions,  and  penetrated 
so  far  as  the  last  line  of  the  board, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  return  back, 
but  is  honoured  M-ith  the  step  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Queen. 

If  the  Ferzin  or  Fierce  be  a 
Vizier,  a  first  Minister,  or  a  Ge- 
neral of  an  army,  we  can  easily 
comprehend  how  a  pawn  or  a 
simple  soldier  may  be  elevated 
to  their  rank,  in  recompense  of 
the  valour  with  which  he  has 
pierced  through  the  enemy's  bat- 
talions. But  if  the  Jierge  be  a 
Lady,  a  Queen,  or  the  King's 
wife,  by  what  odd  metamorphosis 
does  the  Pawn  change  his  sex, 
and  become  a  woman  that  was  a 
soldier  before  ?  And  how  do  they 
make  him  marry  the  King,  in  re- 
compense of  that  valour  of  which 
he  has  given  such  proofs  ?  This 
absurdity  proves  that  the  second 
piece  of  Chess  has  been  mal 
apropos  called  Lady  or  Queen, 
for  what  King  ever  became  so 
enamoured  of  his  first  Minister  as 
to  marry  him,  and  take  him  for 
better  for  worse,  until  death  do 
them  part  ? 

The  third  piece  of  Chess  which 
we  call  the  Bishop,  the  French, 
Fool,  the  Spaniards,  Alferes,  and 
the  Italians,  Aljiere,  a  Serjeant,  in 
the  east  was  of  the  figure  of  an 
elephant,  and  whose  name  it 
bore.  The  Knight,  which  is  the 
fourth  piece,  has  the  same  name 
and  figure  every  where.  The 
fifth  piece,  which  we  call  thei?oo^, 
and  the  French,  Tour,  is  called  by 
the  eastern  people  the  Rokh,  and 
the  Indians  make  it  of  the  figure 
of  a  camel,  mounted  by  a  horse- 
man, with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his 
hand. 

This  name  of  Rokh^  which  is  I 


common  both  to  the  Persians  and 
Indians,  signifies  in  the  language 
of  the  last,  a  sort  of  camel  used  in 
war,  and  placed  upon  the  wings  of 
their  armies  by  way  of  light  horse. 
The  rapid  motion  of  this  piece^ 
which  jumps  from  one  end  of  the 
board  to  the  other,  agrees  so  much 
the  better  with  this  idea  of  it,  as  at 
first  it  was  the  only  piece  which 
had  that  motion. 

The  King,  Queen,  and  Pawn, 
made  but  one  step,  the  Bishop  but 
two,  as  well  as  the  Knight,  neither 
of  them  going  further  than  the 
third  square,  including  that  which 
they  quitted.  The  Rook  alone 
was  unbounded  in  his  course, 
which  may  agree  to  the  lightness 
of  the  dromedary,  but  in  no  way 
to  the  immobility  of  towers  or  for- 
tresses, the  figures  of  which  we 
generally   give   to   those  pieces. 

The  sixth  and  last  piece  is 
the  Pawn  or  common  soldier, 
which  has  never  been  suffered  to 
change. 

The  Chinese  have  made  some 
alterations  in  this  game.  They 
have  introduced  new  pieces  under 
the  name  of  cannons  or  mortars, 
the  use  of  artillery  and  powder 
having  been  long  known  to  them, 
before  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Europeans.  —  Tamerlane  made 
yet  greater  changes  in  this  game, 
and  by  the  new  pieces  which  he 
invented,  and  the  motions  he  gave 
them,  he  increased  the  difficulty 
of  a  game,  already  too  much  com- 
plicated to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
amusement ;  but  these  additions 
have  not  been  approved  of,  and 
the  ancient  manner  of  playing, 
each  with  sixteen  pieces  only,  and 
upon  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares, 
has  taken  place  again. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIRASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 

Theatre^   St.  Thomases  Hospitaly 

Monday  Evening, 
Oct.  20th,  1823. 

Lecture  Fifth. 
Wfi  shall,  said  Sir  Astley,  first 
speak  of 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Inflammation. 

The  remedies  employed  here 
must  have  a  slow,  gradual  action 
on  the  secretions.  You  cannot 
tsdte  this  disease  by  storm.  And, 
if  your  medicines  are  attended  by 
violent  actions,  you  will  do  harm 
instead  of  good.  The  principle  of 
this  complaint  is  the  same  as  that 
of  acute  inflammation,  being  the 
arrest  of  secretion.  Chronic  in- 
flammation is  frequently  produced 
through  the  influence  of  the  mind  : 
thus,   long- continued    grief   will 


completely  stop  the  secretion  of 
bile ;  again,  loss  of  appetite,  from 
a  deficiency  of  gastric  juice,  is 
occasioned  by  anxiety  of  mind; 
and  even  an  ulcerated  state  of  the 
stomach,  has  been  produced  by  a 
long  continuance  of  the  same 
cause.  But  let  what  will  cause 
the  stoppage  of  secretion,  some 
enlargement  will  be  the  result ;  as 
swelling  of  the  liver,  testicles, 
joints,  the  formation  of  common 
tumours,  as  the  fatty, — or  those  of 
a  specific  kind,  as  the  fungous. 

In  diseases  of  a  chronic  kind, 
give  calomel  and  opium;  and  I 
cannot  point  out  to  you  a  better 
example  of  their  good  efiects  than 
is  observable  in  inflammation  of 
the  iris  (circle  round  the  pupil  of 
the  eye).  A  person  comes  into  the 
Hospital  with  the  iris,  having 
around  it  a  zone  of  red  or  yellow 
spots,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  complaint ;  the  part  being 
in  a  state  of  extreme  vascularity, 
you  give  this  patient  five  grains  of 
calomel,  and  one  grain  of  opium, 
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twice  a  clay  for  a  fortnight^  and  to 
a  certainty  he  gets  well ;  yet  this 
disease  was  formerly  considered 
incurable.  If  the  patient  be  a 
female,  or  naturally  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  then  two  or  three 
grains  of  the  calomel  should  be 
given,  instead  of  five,  as  above 
named :  when  the  mouth  becomes 
affected,  you  must  discontinue  the 
mercury,  or  its  consequences  will 
prove  aggravating  to  the  disorder. 
The  most  common  medicine,  and 
probably  as  a  general  one  the  best 
that  is  administered  in  chronic 
inflammation,  is  the  pil.  hydr. 
submur.  comp.  (Plummer's  Pills) ; 
they  act  at  one  and  the  same  time 
on  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  intes- 
tines, and  skin,  and  if  you  can 
succeed  in  restoring  these,  the 
disease,  if  recent,  will  soon  disap- 
pear, for  then  there  will  be  no 
congestion,  and  consequently  no 
enlargement. 

Another  excellent  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  chronic  complaints,  is 
composed  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  (corro- 
sive sublimate)  dissolved  in  half 
a  pint  of  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla.  In  the  Hospitals 
we  merely  give  it  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirits  of  wine :  the  above 
c[uantity  may  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  a  day  ;  one  half  in  the 
morning,  and    the  other  in  the 


evening  ;  continue  it  as  long  as 
you  think  necessary,  taking  care 
to  watch  its  effects  on  the  gums, 
and  always  keeping  in  mind,  that 
mercury  given  to  excess,  will  tend 
to  increase,  rather  than  destroy 
constitutional  irritation.  As  sarsa- 
parilla seems  to  possess  the  power 
of  lessening  irritability,  we  fre- 
quently give  it  with  mercury,  as 
above  combined  ;  and  which  me- 
dicine has  often  a  most  extraor- 
dinary effect  on  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  and  may  bo  prescribed 
in  even  very  bad  cases,  with  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success.  A 
girl  from  Sheerness,  was  in  Guy's 
Hospital  some  time  since,  and  in 
whom  the  opacity  was  so  greats 
that  she  was  nearly  blind  ;  quite 
so  in  one  eye :  the  usual  remedies 
employed  in  similar  cases,  were 
tried,  without  obtaining  the  least 
benefit ;  she  then  was  recom- 
mended the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla,  with  the  oxymu- 
riate of  mercury,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  recovered  her  sight. 

The  best  alterative  for  the  re- 
moval of  chronic  disorders  in  chil- 
dren, is  one  grain  of  the  hydr.  cu. 
cret.  (quicksilver,  with  chalk)  and 
two  or  three  grains  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  mixed  together,  and  given 
night  and  morning :  this  compound 
is  exceedingly  mild,  and  will  have 
a  particularly  benign  influence  on 
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the  liver  and  intestines.  One 
grain  of  oxjmuriate  of  mercury, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  bark,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
drops,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  being  given  twice  a 
day,  will  likewise  be  found  a  very 
valuable  medicine.  It  is  said  that 
the  mercury  is  decomposed  by  the 
bark  ;  but  whether  or  not,  said  Sir 
Astley,  it  has  been  attended  with 
so  many  good  efifeets,  that  I  shall 
continue  to  prescribe  it ;  and  es- 
pecially in  those  cases  w  here  there 
is  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  (The  principal  character- 
istic of  this  disease  is  an  inaease 
of  the  belly,  but  a  deci-ease  of  the 
limbs.)  Calomel  and  rhubarb, 
the  hydr.  cu.  cret.  (quicksilver, 
"with  chalk),  and  soda,  will  also  be 
found  medicines  of  much  power  in 
the  chronic  diseases  of  children. 
Lastly,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to 
give  these  little  creatures  mer- 
cury, if  it  can  be  avoided,  a  medi- 
cine, composed  of  two  grains  of 
rhubarb,  and  five  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  given  tvTO  or 
three  times  a  day,  will  often  render 
its  employment  unnecessary  :  this 
medicine  acts  as  an  aperient  and 
powerful  tonic. 

On  the  Local  Treatment  of 
Inflammation. 

The  nature  of  inflammation,  said 
Sir  Astley,  I  hope  you  all  now 


thoroughly  undierstand ;   that  the 
vessels  of  the  part  are  in  a  dilated 
state,  and  that  they  have  an  in- 
creased action.     Much  has  been 
said  about  the  application  of  cold 
in  these  affections.     People  have 
been  arguing  about  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  but  it  really  is  not 
worth,  while  to  attend  to  such  fas- 
tidious, nonsensical  objections  as 
have   been    started    against   this 
remedy.     Though  cold   is   not  a 
positive  quality,  yet  it  is  capable 
of  affording  great  relief  in  inflam- 
mation —  first,   by  lessening  the 
size  of  the  vessel — secondly^  by 
lessening    action,    and   which    it 
effects    by    diminishing    nervous 
irritability.     If  cold  be  applied  to 
the  system   generally,  it  has  the 
power  of  lessening  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.      Sir   Astley   tried    this 
upon  himself.     He  went  out  of 
his   house   one  evening  into  the 
garden  when  warm,  his  pulse  be- 
ing 86  ;   at  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  it  was  76 ;  and  at  the  end 
of  one  hour   more,  was  reduced 
to  65  ;  and  had  not  only  lessened 
in  quickness,  but  also  in  fulness. 
Cold  will   produce    torpor,   and 
even  death. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  near  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia :  Dr.  Scott  had  been  dining 
a  little  way  in  the  country  with 
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some  friends ;  and  they  were  on 
their  return  at  night,  when  one  of 
the  party  separated  from  the  rest, 
saying  to  a  companion,  that  he 
would  frighten  some  of  them  by- 
and-bye.  However,  they  reached 
Halifax  without  seeing  any  thing 
more  of  him.  At  this  the  party 
became  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  him.  He  was  discovered 
behind  a  hillock  of  snow,  in  the 
erect  position,  but  quite  dead. 

Another  curious  instance  of 
this  kind  is  related  in  Cook's 
Voyages,  when  some  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  one  of  the  ships  were 
landing  at  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Dr. 
Solander,  who  was  of  the  party, 
particularly  cautioned  them  not  to 
go  to  sleep ;  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  do  so  in  cold 
situations.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  Doctor  was  him- 
self the  first  who  became  drowsy  ; 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  his  companions  could  keep 
him  in  motion  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  great  perseverance  that  they 
succeeded  in  getting  him  back  to 
the  ship  alive. 

When  cold  is  locally  applied  to 
an  inflamed  part,  it  lessens  its 
nervous  energy  and  robs  it  of  its 
heat ;  but  cold  must  be  severe  in- 
deed, if  it  brings  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body  below  a  temperature 


of  98  degrees.  Even  here,  in  the 
winter,  many  parts  of  our  bodies 
vary  in  temperature  from  twenty 
to  thirty  degrees  ;  thus  a  thermo- 
metor  applied  to  the  toes  when 
they  are  cold,  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess twenty  degrees  less  heat  than 
exists  on  the  calf  of  the  leg. — 
Cold  therefore  applied  to  excess, 
destroys  life ;  while  heat,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  actions  by 
which  it  is  supported. 

Even  on  the  living  body  you 
may  apply  cold  to  a  part  until  it 
actually  becomes  frozen.  Mr. 
Cline  and  Mr.  Sharp  were  once 
attending  a  patient  who  had 
strangulated  hernia;  to  reduce 
which,  they  applied  ice  enclosed 
in  linen  cloths,  and  these  they  con- 
tinued for  thirty-six  hours:  now 
as  the  ice  dissolved,  the  water 
formed  by  it  ran  down  upon  the 
man's  groin;  and  the  inner  side  of 
his  thigh,  and  the  parts  where- 
on this  stream  passed  became 
completely  frozen  ;  proper  ap- 
plications restored  them  to  life  ; 
inflammation  and  slight  mortifica- 
tion succeeded:  the  hernia  how- 
ever was  reduced,  and  the  man 
eventually  did  well.  In  these 
cases  apply  ice  in  a  bladder. 

It  frequently  happens  in  this 
country,  during  severe  winters, 
that  the  lobes  of  the  ears  and 
tips  of  the  noses  of  those  who  are 
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much  exposed  to  the  vveather,  will 
become  frozen :  they  may  be  re- 
stored to  life  again  by  rubbing 
them  with  snow. 

One  of  the  best  lotions  that  can 
be  applied  to  an  inflamed  part, 
is  composed  of  one  ounce  of  rec- 
ti6ed  spirits  of  wine,  and  five 
ounces  of  water.  Goulard  water 
is  also  much  extolled  for  reducing 
inflammation,  and  lessening  pain  ; 
but  when  too  long  applied,  or  too 
strong,  it  has  been  known  to  destroy 
nervous  irritability  in  too  great  a 
degree  ;  Mr.  Foster,  of  Guy's  saw 
a  person  in  whom  the  upper  eye- 
lid became  completely  paralyzed 
from  its  improper  application. 

In  applying  the  spirit  of  wine 
lotion,  let  your  cloths  be  thin,  so 
that  the  spirit  may  combine  with 
the  heat  of  the  part,  and  carry  it 
off  in  the  form  of  vapour  ;  this  is 
the  way  in  which  its  good  effects 
are  produced. 

Sir  Astley  remarked,  that  he 
did  not  recommend  the  application 
of  ice  to  inflamed  places  ;  it  irri- 
tates, and  is  apt  to  produce  gan- 
grene. 

Some  years  since,  when  Sir 
Astley  was  making  a  series  of 
ph^'siological  experiments,  he 
wished  to  ascertain  what  effects 
would  be  produced  upon  the  pulse 
by  the  sudden  application  of  severe 
cold,  for  which  purpose  be  plimged 


his  arm  to  the  shoulder  info  snow ; 
at  the  time  of  the  immersion  the 
pulse  was  80,  but  immediately  rose 
to  120 ;  this  result  M'as  contrary 
to   all  that   he   had  ever    been 
taught  on  the  subject — the  pulse 
sometimes  did  not  rise  so  high  as 
120,  not  being  more  than  110,  but 
was  hard  and  wiry.    The  immer- 
sion in  so  great  a  degree  of  cold 
caused   great    pain,   and    conse- 
quently was  a  source  of  irritation. 
This   experiment  led  Sir  Astley 
into  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cold  bath ;  and  he 
found,  that  when  a  person  in  health 
takes  a  cold  bath,  who  is  unac- 
customed to  do  so,  that  it  will  pro- 
duce irritation;' but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  a  person  in  a  state  of 
irritation  or  fever  goes  into  a  cold 
bath,  it  tranquillizes  the  nervous 
action,    and   thereby  acts    as   a 
remedy. 

Sir  Astley,  at  one  time,  had  in- 
jured his  health  by  being  too 
much  in  the  dissecting-room,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  discharging 
from  his  stomach  a  good  deal  of 
blood ;  a  considerable  degree  of 
sympathetic  fever  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  in  this  condition  he  went 
into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  a 
pure  atmosphere,  and  he  there 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  no- 
ticing the  influence  of  cold  upon 
an  irritable  pulse,  in  his  own  per- 
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Ron.-H)f  an  evening,  M'hen  in  the 
house,  his  pulse  would  be  at  120, 
but  upon  going  out  into  the  cold 
air  it  sunk  in  a  very  short  time  to 
100,  and  by  a  longer  continuance 
of  the  cold  it  became  still  less  fre- 
quent. Thus  where  there  is  great 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system 
and  where  the  heart  is  sending  its 
blood  through  the  different  chan- 
nels with  accelerated  motion,  cold 
will  prove  invigorating,  by  destroy- 
ing the  first  of  these  affections,  and 
reducing  the  latter  to  the  natural 
standard. 

In  a  word,  therefore,  cold  re- 
lieves inflammation  when  locally 
applied — by  abstracting  heat — 
by  lessening  the  diameters  of  the 
blood  vessels — and  by  diminish- 
ing the  action  of  the  part  arising 
from  the  destruction  of  its  nervous 
irritability. 

The  next  mode  of  relieving  in- 
flammation, is  by  the  application 
of  heat  and  moisture :  this  looks 
like  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to 
apply  heat  alone,  and  its  applica- 
tion would  certainly  do  harm  ;  but 
the  reverse  is  the  result,  when 
united  to  moisture,  for  the  two 
produce  relaxation,  open  the 
pores,  give  rise  to  peivpiration, 
thereby  removing  congestion,  and 
occasioninGT  all  the  beneficial 
effects  that  would  arise  from  the 


application  of  leeches.  The  se- 
dative effects  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  well  exemplified  by  what 
happens  when  a  person  takes  a 
warm  bath  ;  a  man,  for  instance, 
with  a  pulse  at  75  goes  into  water 
heated  to  100  degrees,  his  pulse 
soon  rises  to  100,  presently  he 
perspires  freely,  his  pulse  be- 
comes less  frequent,  yet  soft; 
great  relaxation  follows,  and  if 
he  were  not  removed  would  ab- 
solutely die,  so  extensive  is  the 
exhaustion  that  it  occasions.  Here 
then  is  direct  proof  what  heat  and 
moisture  do,  when  they  are  ap- 
plied generally  ;  and  when  used 
locally,  their  action  on  the  part 
is  precisely  the  same. 

Fomentations  are  ordered  pre- 
cisely with  the  same  view,  viz.  to 
restore  the  secretions,  by  which 
the  tension  of  ihe  vessels  is  re- 
moved, and  the  pain  much  abated. 
Fomentations  occasionally  are 
medicated,  being  composed  of  ca- 
momile flowers  and  poppy  heads, 
&c. ;  but  Sir  Astley  does  not  con- 
sider that  these  possess  any  ad- 
vantages over  mere  water,  at  least 
where  the  surface  of  the  skin  is 
unbroken. 

Poultices  are  likewise  used  upon 
the  same  principle  ;  the  kind  of 
poultice  is  of  little  consequence, 
provided,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
the  skin  be  entire. 
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The  next  method  of  relieving 
inflammation  is  by  the  application 
of  leeches  ;  these  relieve  upon  the 
same  principle  as  poultices  and 
fomentations,  viz.  by  abstracting 
from  the  part  a  portion  of  its 
fluids,  and  consequently  lessening 
the  pain  and  tension ;  after  the 
leeches  drop  oflf,  the  bleeding 
must  be  encouraged,  and  this  may 
be  done  by  bathing  the  part  with 
warm  water. 

To  some  persons,  and  in  some 
situations,  however,  the  application 
of  leeches  is  attended  Avith  very 
great  inconvenience ;  as  occasion- 
ally, for  example,  in  inflammation 
of  the  testicles.  We  do  not  find 
this  an  inconvenience  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  but  frequently,  to  private 
practice,  we  see  persons  in  whom 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  a  bleeding  from  these  parts 
should  be  concealed.  Now,  as 
there  is  much  mess,  trouble,  and 
consequent  exposure  from  an  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  what  we  do 
in  such  eases  is  this  :  we  request 
the  person  to  stand  before  us,  and, 
with  a  lancet,  puncture  some  of 
the  small  veins  on  the  front  of  the 
scrotum ;  in  this  manner,  and  with 
a  little  warm  water,  you  get  any 
quantity  of  blood  you  please ;  and 
what  is  of  very  great  consequence, 
you  stop  it  when  you  please  ;  for, 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  recum- 


bent posture,  and  by  applying 
some  cold  water  to  the  punctures, 
the  blood  will  immediately  cease 
to  flow.  In  this  way,  then,  you 
may  take  away  blood  from  the 
scrotum,  for  inflamed  testicles, 
with  but  very  little  trouble,  and 
without  any  exposure. 

The  learned  Professor  here  said, 
(and  at  the  same  time  putting  his 
hand  on  one  of  the  recently  ampu- 
tated stumps  which  were  lying 
upon  the  table)  that  he  had  a  few 
more  remarks  to  make,  but  these 
would  be  on  another  subject ;  viz. 

The  occasional  retraction  of  the 
skin  of  a  stump,  after  amputation. 
A  surgeon  at  Wbrthing,  took  off 
a  boy's  arm,  pretty  near  the 
shoulder-joint;  the  stump  healed 
kiiidly,  and  all  was  thought  to  be 
doing  well :  some  months  after, 
however,  he  complained  of  pain^ 
and  the  skin  retracted  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  bone  projected 
through  it  at  least  an  inch  ;  in  this 
state,  he  came  to  town,  and  Sir 
Astley,  upon  examining  the  part 
near  the  arm-pit,  put  his  finger 
upon  a  small  tumour :  this  occa- 
sioned the  boy  to  jump,  as  though 
he  had  been  electrified  ;  Sir  Astley 
then  performed  the  operation  of 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  upon  examination,  it  was  found 
the  tumour  that  had  been  touch- 
ed, before  the  operation,  and  whicji 
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produced  the  electric  shock,  was 
a  large  ganglion  of  nerves,  from 
whence  had  arisen  the  irritable 
contraction  of  the  skin. 
•  Previously  to  the  above  case,  a 
bo  J  was  sent  to  Sir  Astley,  with  a 
stump  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
just  described,  but  of  the  leg;  the 
ends  of  the  bones  were  cut  off, 
and  the  boy  left  the  hospital  ap- 
parently well :  but  soon  after  the 
arm  case  from  Worthing  had  been 
operated  upon,  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease  ascertained,  this  boy 
again  returned,  having  his  stump 
in  a  painful  irritable  state,  and  the 
skin  evidently  retracted.  Know- 
ing now  (said  Sir  Astley,)  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  I  cut  down 
upon,  and  took  out  the  end  of, 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve :  the  bad 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  the 
lad  recovered. 

Going  round  the  Hospital  the 
other  day.  Sir  A.  met  with  another 
case  resembling  the  above,  but, 
in  point  of  irritability,  much  worse. 
At  the  particular  request  of  this 
woman.  Sir  A.  amputated,  and  he 
now  exhibited  the  part  to  the  stu- 
dents :  the  nerves  appeared  to  be 
enlarged,  and  had  formed  a  gang- 
lion partially  resting  over  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone ;  this  had  pro- 
duced such  a  degree  of  irritation, 
that  no  part  of  the  stump  could 
be  touched  without  exciting  a  kind 


of  electric  shock;  in  fact,  the 
woman  appeared  like  ^Or  senailLve 
plants  jti:/  li 

How  the  nerves  become  longer 
than  the  bones  in  these  cases,  does 
not  admit  of  easy  explanation. 

The  amputated  stumps  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken  were  left  upon 
the  table  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  when  each  student  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  those 
beautiful  and  peculiar  specimens 
of  disease. 


-Jl/Ufill' 


St.   Thomas's  Hospital. 


WEDNESDAY    Evening, 
Oct.  22,  1823. 


Lecture  Sixth. 

We  concluded  the  last  Lecture, 
said  Sir  Astley,  by  describing  the 
advantages  that  are  derived  in 
Inflammation  by  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  and  explained  the 
manner  in  which  those  advantages 
are  produced. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Inflammation. 

In  the  Acute,  as  has  already 
been  explained  to  you,  our  object 
is  to  decrease  vascular  action ; 
but  in  the  Chronic  we  endeavour 
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to  increase  it.  Thus,  in  long-conti- 
nued discharges  arising  from  re- 
laxation   we  employ  stimulating 
lotions,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing to  the  vessels    their  healthy 
power  of  contraction.     Again,  in 
sluggish  indolent  ulcers,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  excite  ac- 
tion ;  for  which  purpose  we  employ 
washes,  either  composed  of  calo- 
mel and  lime  water,  or  the  hydr. 
oxymur.   (vulg.    corrosive    subli- 
mate) and  lime  water ;  the  cupri 
sulphas  (vulg.  blue  vitriol)  is  also 
an  admirable  remedy  in  these  in- 
dolent sores.     Gonorrhoea,   as   1 
have  already  shown  to  you,  gives 
us  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  acute  inflam- 
mation and  chronic,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  your  opposite 
treatment  must  be  founded.     At 
first,  you  diminish   strength   and 
action,  and  then  stimulate  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  them. 

Whenever  you  apply  lotions  to 
indolent  ulcers,  you  should  always 
cover  the  parts  with  oiled  silii,  to 
prevent  evaporation,  by  which  cold 
would  be  produced,  and,  conse- 
quently, harm.  Your  object  here 
is  to  excite  heat  and  action ;  as 
oiled  silk  obstructs  evaporation, 
it  very  materially  contributes  to 
create  these ;  and,  as  the  perspi- 
ration as  well  as  the  vapour  from 
lotions  condense  upon  the  inner 


surface  of  the  oiled  silk,  it  of 
course  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
part  moist ;  and  this  is  a  very  great 
advantage,  as  it  enables  you  to 
remove  your  applications  without 
disturbing  the  new  skin.  Now, 
where  this  covering  is  not  used, 
the  linen  over  the  wound  becomes 
dry,  adheres  to  the  newly-formed 
skin,  and  consequently,  when  you 
take  away  one,  the  other  must 
come  with  it :  in  this  manner  the 
restorative  efforts  of  nature  lor 
twenty-four  hours  will  often  be 
defeated  in  a  single  minute. 

The  next  method  of  treatment 
that  we  shall  mention,  is 
Counter-Irritation. 
The  powers  of  this  remedy  are 
very  great,  and  its  advantages  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  chief  benefits  that 
result  from  its  employment  arise 
from  its  drawing  off  the  blood  from 
inflamed  parts,  and  thereby  check- 
ing the  course  of  disease  in  im- 
portant organs  :  thus,  a  blister  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  if  early  ap- 
plied, will  stop  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain  ;  a  blister  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  will  frequently 
overcome  an  inflammation  of  that 
viscus  ;  a  stimulating  irritating 
lotion  applied  to  the  scrotum  will 
often  cure  an  inflammation  of  the 
testicle.  But  counter  irritation, 
carried  to  excess  will  do  harm; 
you    must  therefore   be  particu- 
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larly  cautious  in  using  it.  In 
parts  that  have  no  immediate  con- 
nexion it  is  really  astonishing  to 
observe  its  effects,  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  abhster  applied 
upon  the  chest  (parts  between 
which  there  is  no  direct  commu- 
nication) will  soon  stop  the  dis- 
ease, and  be  to  the  patient  the 
principal  source  of  recovery. 
Blisters,  likewise,  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  body  are  much  to 
be  depended  on  in  inflammations 
of  the  liver,  intestines,  &c. 

Blisters  are  more  generally 
used  by  surgeons  for  exciting 
counter-irritation  than  any  other 
applications.  Issues  and  setons 
are  also  occasionally  adopted. 
Sir  Astley  again  cautioned  the 
gentlemen  against  exciting  such 
a  degree  of  irritation  as  would 
afi"ect  the  whole  system — it  must 
be  limited,  and  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  Sometimes  after  the  blis- 
ter has  been  removed,  it  may  be 
deemed  prudent  to  keep  the  wound 
open ;  this  you  can  accomplish  by 
removing  the  loose  cuticle,  and  by 
dressing  the  sore  with  savine  oint- 
ment. 

Another  mode  of  producing 
counter-irritation  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  tartarized  antimony 
(vulg.  emetic  tartar)  ointment. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  method, 
and  is  now  very  generally  adopt- 


ed.    You  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever, on  what  surfaces  you  apply  it, 
if  you  intend  exciting  irritation  in 
a  great  degree ;    as  it  is  apt  to 
blemish  the  skin.     Sir  Astley  saw 
a  young  lady,  who  had  used  it  on 
the  arm,  for  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  elbow  joint.     She  was 
offended  Avith  her  medical  attend- 
ants for  having  recommended  its 
employment ;    as  it    left  a  scar 
near  the  elbow,  which  has  since 
obliged  her  to  wear  long  sleeves. 
Such  a  defect  you  would  not  like 
to  see  in  your  sister  or  friend ; 
therefore,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
ridit  that  vou  should  endeavour  to 
obviate  its  existence  ;  and  this  you 
may  always  do  by  proper  atten- 
tion. 

The  next  circumstance  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation,  is  posture.  Medi- 
cal men  do  not  consider  the  hu- 
man body  as  a  hydraulic  machine ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  so ;  but  still  the 
fluids  of  the  body  are,  in  some 
measure,  governed  by  the  laws  of 
gravity.  Look  at  the  operation 
that  we  spoke  of  in  the  last  Lec- 
ture, for  relieving  inflammation  of 
the  testicle.  You  puncture  the 
veins  in  the  front  of  the  scrotum, 
and  if  the  patient  be  in  the  erect 
position,  blood  will  freely  flow; 
but,  put  bim  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, the  stream  will  immediately 
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cease ;  though,  when  the  body  is 
thus  situated,  the  power  of  the 
heart  is  greater  than  when  in  the 
erect  position. 

If,  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
said  Sir  Astley,  I  should  be  called 
to  any  of  you  having  inflammation 
in  your  hands,  from  punctures 
inflicted  when  dissecting,  I  should 
immediately  direct  you  to  get 
made  an  inclined  plane,  and  upon 
which  I  should  order  you  to  rest 
your  hand  as  long  as  the  inflam- 
mation was  at  all  violent. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  attend 
to  position  in  inflammation  of  the 
leg.  We  must  ^ive  you  an  example ; 
I  was  sent  for,  said  Sir  Astley,  to 
see  a  gentleman  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rayleigh,  in 
Essex,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
been  subject  to  very  severe  in- 
flammation in  both  his  legs  ;  they 
were  exceedingly  red  and  very 
much  swoln ;  constitutional  irrita- 
tion was  very  great,  and  the  tongue 
covered  by  a  brown  fur.  I  found 
him  with  his  legs  in  a  tub  of  water, 
I  took  out  one  of  them^  and  it 
ismoked  excessively ;  I  saw  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  had 
him  immediately  placed  upon  a 
sofa,  and  contrived  so  as  to  rest 
his  legs  upon  the  e.id  of  the  sofa  ; 
consequently  they  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  his  body;  the 
vessels  soon  began  to  unload  them- 


selves, and  the  skin  in  a  short 
time  was  evidently  less  red  than 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.  I 
then  applied  flannels  wrung  out 
of  warm  water;  these  soon  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  perspi- 
ration, by  which  the  cellular 
membrane  became  unloaded,  the 
swelling  much  less,  the  pain  ma- 
terially abated.  He  gradually  re-- 
covered, and  in  six  weeks  was 
enabled  to  ride  a  considerable 
distance  to  market. 

The  completest  tyro  in  surgery 
ought  to  know,  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  cure  ex- 
tensive inflammation  of  a  limb,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  continue  in  a 
depending  position. 

The  next  circumstance  to  be 
attended  to  in  inflammation  is  rest ; 
and  the  necessity  of  which  must 
be  well  known  to  you,  as  you  all 
must  have  observed,  that  exercise 
increases  the  action  of  the  Icart, 
and  consequently  must  be  injurious 
in  inflammation.  To  obtain  rest 
for  an  inflamed  joint  is  one  of  our 
grand  principles,  and  no  good  can 
be  done  without  it :  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  Nature  herself  di- 
rects this ;  for  where  a  joint  is 
diseased,  the  muscles  which  act 
iipon  that  joint  have  lost  their 
power :  thus,  if  a  man  has  inflam- 
mation of  the  wrist,  and  you  put 
your  hand  into  his  and  desire  him  to 
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squeeze  it,  you  find  that  he  cannot 
do  so,  or  that  the  attempt  is  an 
exceedingly  feeble  one.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of 
the  part  in  like  manner  loose  their 
vigour. 

Indurations  frequently  remain 
after  inflammation  has  entirely 
ceased  ;  these  are  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  diminishing  the  circulation  of 
the  part,  and  by  absorption. 

Pressure  has  the  power  of  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and 
you  may  produce  it  either  by  the 
use  of  rollers  or  strapping. 

Electricity  too  is  attended  by 
similar  effects ;  it  acts  strongly  on 
the  absorbent  system. 

Mercury,likewise,does  the  same; 
and,  speaking  generally,  more  de- 
cidedly so  than  either  of  the  other 
remedies  we  have  mentioned. 

When  a  man  dies  in  our  foul 
wards,  for  example,  in  a  state  of 
salivation,  w^e  find  that  the  alveo- 
lar process  that  contained  the 
teeth,  has  been  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

Friction  has  of  late  years  got 
into  great  repute,  for  the  cure  of 
indurated  and  stiffened  joints, 
occa5«ioned  by  inflammation  ;  it 
was  first  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford  ;  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  and  who  pos- 


sessed a  great  share  of  common 
sense.  This  remedy  was  his  hobby ; 
and,  like  all  other  hobbies  it  oc- 
casionally carried  its  rider  into 
the  mire;  for  Mr.  Grosvenor  some- 
times would   recommend  friction 
before  the  acute  inflammation  had 
terminated,   consequently  it  was 
productive  of  mischief  rather  than 
benefit ;  in  many  instances  how- 
ever where  judiciously  used,  the 
most  benign  results  have  attended 
its  employment.    An  example  :  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham  when  shooting  re- 
ceived a  severe  injury  in  his  knee ; 
after  the  violence  of  the  first  in- 
flammatory   symptoms  was  over, 
there  remained  considerable  swell- 
ing, stiff'ness,  and  induration;  for 
these  he  was  attended  by  Mr.  At- 
tenboroug^i,   an  eminent  surgeon 
of  Nottingham ;  as  the  gentleman 
did,  not  get   better,  Mr.   A.  sent 
him  to   town,    and    here   he  for 
some  time    continued    under  the 
care     of     Sir     Astley      Cooper 
and  a  Physician  ;  still  the  joint 
remained   in  the  same  state,  and 
the  means  used  inadequate  to  af- 
ford   relief    Sir   Astley  advised 
him  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  consult 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  This  he  did ;  and 
as   soon  as  Mr.  G.  saw  him,  and 
heard    that    his  limb  had   been 
kept  quiet,  he   told  him  to  walk 
to  the  bottom   of  Christ  Church 
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meadow,  and  then  return  and 
dine,  which  he  really  did.  Friction 
was  used  in  this  case  with  the 
greatest  success,  for  within  six 
weelvs  after  he  went  to  Oxford, 
he  called  upon  SirAstley  in  town, 
quite  recovered,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  recommendation  to 
Mr.  Grosvenor. 

Friction  accelerates  circulation 
and  absorption  :  and  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Grosvenor  recommend- 
ed it  to  be  done  was  by  applying 
both  hands  to  the  joints,  at  the 
same  time  alternately  moving 
them  up  and  down. 

The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds, 
a  man  whose  mind  was  free  from 
every  paltry  prejudice,  most  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  and  ever 
anxious  for  truth,  had  a  son  who 
met  with  a  serious  injury  in  his 
ancle-joint:  after  trying  all  that 
he  could  to  relieve  it,  he  sent  him 
to  Mr.  Grosvenor;  and,  under 
his  care,  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  friction,  the  actions 
of  the  joint  were  completely  re- 
stored. 

On  the  Adhesive  Inflamma- 
tion. 

For  aknowledge  of  this,  we  are 
indebted  to  that  bright  luminary 
of  our  profession,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  a  man  who  was 
abused,  reviled,  and  laughed  at, 
when   living,   by  the    very  per- 


sons, who  now,  that  they  cannot 
any  longer  injure  him,  are  ever 
loading  his  name  with  every  species 
of  commendation  and  praise. 

Adhesive  Inflammation  is  the 
process  by  which  divided  parts 
become  united.  Inflammation  has 
a  disposition  to  separate  the  blood 
into  more  parts  than  usually  occur 
when  drawn  from  a  person  in 
health.  In  health,  it  merely  sepa- 
rates into  serum  and  red  particles ; 
but,  when  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, if  after  being  drawn  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed, 
it  will  separate  into  serum,  red 
particles,  and  fibriue.  The  red 
particles,  collected  together  in  the 
form  of  the  vessel,  \yill  be  at  the 
bottom ;  the  fibrine  immediately 
on  the  top  of  the  red  particles, 
forming  what  is  called  the  buff 
of  the  blood ;  and  the  serum  will 
occupy  the  surrounding  space. 
The  fibrine  having  lost  the  red 
particles,  contracts  with  great 
firmness,  and  when  taken  out  al- 
most resembles  a  piece  of  leather. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  adhesive 
matter  is  albumen ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  not  to  be  so.  Doctor  Bo- 
stock,  who  was  for  several  years 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  took  great  pains 
to  investigate  its  nature,  and  pub- 
lished several  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Medico -Chirurgical 
Transactions:  he  named  it  fibrine. 
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Mr.  Hunter  called  it  coagulable 
Ij^mph ;  this  certainly  was  not  a 
good  term  to  be  applied  to  such  a 
substance,  for  lymph  is  expressive 
of,  and  relates  to,  water ;  whereas 
fi brine  is  not  only  a  solid,  but  an 
exceedingly  firm  one. 

Some  surfaces  of  the  body  are 
serous,  while  others  are  mucous. 
The  cellular  membrane  is  one  of 
the  former,  and  usually  exhales  a 
fluid  somewhat  resembling  serum, 
but  contains  much  less  albumen. 
This  membrane  is  very  liable  to 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  The 
vessels  that  usually  secrete  the 
fluid  just  mentioned,  then  pour 
out  fibrine,  and  which,  becoming 
coagulated,  produces  the  hard- 
ness that  we  usually  find  in  in- 
flamed parts. 

Tiie  peritoneum  (membrane 
that  encloses  the  intestines,  &c.) 
is  a  serous  surface,  often  aflfected 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation  ; 
and  which  occasions  this  mem- 
brane and  the  intestines  to  be 
firmly  glued  together. 

But  the  part  of  all  others  the 
most  subject  to  this  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, is  the  pleura  (membrane 
that  encloses  each  lung)  ;  and  we 
scarcely  ever  open  a  body  without 
finding  upon  its  surface  many  un- 
natural adhesions. 

The  heart  in  like  manner  is 
often    glued   to   the  pericardium 


(membranous  bag  or  covering). 
And  the  three  membranes  of  the 
brain  frequently  appear  as  one, 
so  firmly  and  intimately  will  the 
adhesive  inflammation  unite  them. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  serous  membranes  readily 
take  on  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, and  by  which  they  become 
permanently  attached  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  adjacent  parts  ; 
this  is  a  most  beautiful  and  wise 
provision  of  Nature,  for  if  the 
membranes  of  cavities,  such  as 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  in- 
stead of  the  adhesive,  were  to 
receive  and  support  the  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  eff'usion  and 
death  Mould  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 

The  mucous  membranes,  as  the 
urethra  (urinary  passage)  for  ex- 
ample, are  affected  by  the  suppu- 
rative inflammation.  This  is  ano- 
ther of  Nature's  benevolent  and 
wise  ordinances ;  for  had  they  been 
subject  to  the  adhesive,  the  out- 
lets of  our  bodies  would  have  be- 
come closed,  and  life  destroyed. 
Sometimes  where  inflammation  of 
a  nmcous  membrane  is  exceedingly 
violent,  it  passes  into  the  adhesive, 
glues  the  parts  together,  and  unless 
relieved  by  o])eration,  would  end 
in  the  destruction  of  life.  An  ex- 
ample of  this :  there  was  brought 
to  me   from  Exeter  'Change,  a 
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kangaroo  for  dissection.  His  bed 
of  straw  had  caught  fire,  but  it  was 
very  soon  extinguished :  and  the 
proprietor,  Ivnowing  that  he  had 
iiot  been  severely  burned,  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  his  death. 
Upon  examination,  his  bladder 
was  filled  by  urine,  and  it  was 
retained  in  consequence  of  the 
closure  of  the  urethra  by  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation ;  the  penis 
having  been  severely  injured  by 
the  fire,  the  inflammation  that  fol- 
lowed was  violent,  and  passed  at 
once  into  the  adhesive.  Thus  you 
may  perceive,  that  common  go- 
norrhoea would  destroy  life,  if  it 
were  not  so  arranged  by  nature, 
that  mucous  membranes  are  more 
readily  influenced  by  the  suppu- 
rative than  by  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. 


SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  26,  1823. 


DR.  COLLYER. 
Outt  exposure  of  Dr.  Collyer's 
Surgical  Discoveries  has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  created  in 
'the  minds  of  many,  the  greatest 
possible  astonishment  ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  were 
fully  prepared  for  that  disgusting 
detail,  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 


enter  into   on  the  12th  instant. 
We  are  among  the  latter  number ; 
and  the  contents  of  ihe^rst  depo- 
sitions published  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  convince  every  man,  that 
there  was  a  something  in  the  back 
ground,  connected  with  this  trans- 
action, that  was  revolting  to  every 
feeling     of   manhood,    and    op- 
posed to  every  sense  of  delicacy. 
In   these    exculpatory  aflRdavits, 
put  forth  by  the  Doctor   or  his 
friends,  what,  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven, we  ask,  did  they  contain   in 
any  way  calculated  to  acquit  the 
Doctor  of  gross  indecency  !  much 
less  of  imprudent  conduct,  which 
he  himself  admits.    How  he  could 
apply  the  term  imprudent  in  such 
an  afi*air  as  this,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive ;  the  word,  in  our  opi- 
nion, is  absolutely  inadmissible  : 
for  aff'airs  of  this  kind  are  so  pe- 
euhar,  so  delicate,  and  the  conduct 
to  be  pursued  in  them  limited  and 
confined  to  so  narrow  a  path,  that 
to  deviate  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  is  to  swerve  from  manli- 
ness and  virtue;  and  sink  at  once 
into   a  gulf  of  infamy   and  vice. 
However,  we  will  quit  the  Doc- 
tor's own  statement,  and  proceed 
briefly  to  notice  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  exculpatory  affida- 
vits.    Piper  states,  that  "  Doctor 
Collyer  asked  him,  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  be  examined  ?  "'  that 
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"  two  or  three  days  afterwards  he 
gave  him  a  card,  containing  the 
address  of  a  surgeon,  to  whom 
he  never  applied."  Is  this  excul- 
patory ?  does  this  show  there  was 
no  indelicacy  1  A  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity to  ask  leave  to  examine  a 
boy— one's  heart  sickens  at  the 
recital ;  and  it  must  excite  in  every 
manly  bosom  feelings  of  disgust 
and  horror.  The  Doctor  exa- 
mines this  boy,  under  the  pretext 
of  understanding  surgery,  and  yet, 
when  he  has  done  so,  he  shows 
his  incapacity  to  act  as  a  sur- 
geon, by  giving  him  a  card,  con- 
taining a  recommendation  to  one. 
If  it  did  not  afford  him  gratifica- 
tion to  examine  the  boy,  why  not 
have  given  him  the  card  in  the 
first  instance.  Is  it  customary — 
is  it  usual,  for  gentlemen^  when 
they  send  poor  persons  to  sur- 
geons for  advice,  first  to  ask  leave 
to  examine  them  1  Next  comes 
the  affidavit  of  Povey.  (Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  these  are  the 
depositions  published  by  the  Doc- 
tor.) Povey  states,  that  he  called 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Collyer  about 
three  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  interest  towards  get- 
ting him  a  situation  in  the  India 
House ;  the  Doctor  asked  him 
*^  whether  his  health  was  good," 
and  "whether  he  had  any  rup- 
ture ;"  that  if  he  had,  the  Doctor 


could  be  of  service  to  him,  as  he 
belonged  to  the  Truss  Society ; 
that  the  "  said  Doctor  then  asked 
leave  to  examine  this  deponent's 
person."  Here,  again,  is  another 
of  these  beautiful  surgical  exami- 
nations ;  another  portion  of  that 
strong  evidence  upon  which  the 
Doctor's  purity  of  motive  is  found-^ 
ed.  Not  a  word  from  Povey 
about  illness  ;  not  a  syllable  re- 
specting rupture ;  he  merely  calls 
upon  the  Doctor,  requesting  his 
interest  for  an  India  House  situa- 
tion, and  the  Doctor  asks  leave  to 
examine  his  person.  Is  not  such 
a  circumstance  as  this  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  pure  and 
delicate  behaviour  ?  Whoever  be- 
fore heard  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
becoming  surgical  examiner  to  the 
East  India  House  porters  1  Po- 
vey goes  on  to  state,  that  about 
three  months  ago,  he  accidentally 
met  the  said  Dr.  Collyer,  "  who 
inquired  after  this  deponent's 
health;"  and  that  the  Doctor 
"  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
pain  across  the  stomach,  to  which 
this  deponent  replied  that  he  had 
such  a  pain,  and  that  it  caused 
frequent  sickness  ;  that  the  said 
Doctor  Collyer  then  asked  leave 
to  examine  this  deponent's  per- 
son." Here,  again,  this  refined 
Parson  meets  a  man,  inquires 
after  his  healthy  asks  leave  to  ex- 
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amine  his  person,  and  absolutely 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  so  ! ! 

Next    comes    the    affidavit  of 
Towsey,    as    published    by]    the 
Doctor.  He  states  that  he  "  was  at 
work  near  the  baths  in  Addington 
Square,  Camberwell,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  some  information  from 
a  fellow- workman  of  the  name  of 
Robert  Piper,  relative  to  Doctor 
Collyer,  that   he,   this  deponent, 
after  observing  the  said   Doctor 
Collyer  and  Povey  enter  the  Bath, 
got  upon  the  roof  of  the  said  Bath, 
and  looked  in  through  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
said  Dr.  Collyer  examined  Povey, 
in  which  he  did  not  see  any  thing 
indecent  or  wrong.   There  is  some 
difference,  however,  between  this 
affidavit  and  the  deposition  from 
Towsey  that  we  published,  and  of 
which  difference  he  says  he  is  not 
the  author.  Would  any  man  in  the 
kingdom,  excepting  Doctor  Coll- 
yer, have  considered  that  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  above  would  be 
hailed  by  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community  as  a  proof  of  his 
innocence?     If  he  did  think  so, 
his  taste  must  have  been  curious 
indeed  ;  and  estimating  other  peo- 
ple's notions  of  decency  by  his 
own,  has  caused  him  to  be  most 
egregiously  deceived.    Piper  tells 
To\v*sey   a   something    upon    his 
cotmnK  out.  which   induces  the 


latter,  upon  seeing  Doctor  Collyer 
and  Povey  enter  the  Bath,  to  go  and 
watch  them.  Let  it  not  be  Ibrgotten 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  Doctor's 
own  case — his  own  evidence  of  in- 
nocence.    Did  not  Pipers  com" 
munication   to    Towsey  palpably 
shoio  that  he  had  received  from 
the  Doctor  some  sort  of  treatment^ 
that  excited  in  his  mind  a  sus- 
picion  as    to  the  -purity  of  Dr, 
Colly er's  motives  ?  That  the  story 
told  by  Piper  to  Towsey,  was  of 
this   description,    no  person  can 
doubt ;  it  is  manifestly  confirmed 
to   have   been  so,  by   the  simple 
fact  of  Towsey's  having  gone  to 
watch.     There   was  no   time  for 
conspiracy ;  no  time  for  invention 
on  the  part  of  Piper  5  what  he 
communicated  to  Towsey,  was  told 
instantly  upon  his  coming  out  of 
the  bath  with  the  Doctor.  Looking 
at  these  statements  as  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  the  Doctor 
hiniself ;  meeting  him  on  his  own 
ground,  without  an  iota  of  evi- 
dence from    any  other  quarter, 
and  without  the  new  depositions  ; 
what  inference,  or  conclusion,  can 
any  man  of  common  understand- 
ing arrive  at,  but  that  the  Doctor's 
conduct  was  any  thing  and  every 
thing  but  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

We  should  not  again  have  di- 
lated on  this  filthy  subject,  had 
M 
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it  not  been  for  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  ^ 
and  beastly  article,  that  appeared 
in  a  paper  of  Sunday  last.  It  is 
true  the  writer  did  not  name  The 
Lancet;  he  did  not  dare.  But  by 
inuendoes,  however,  the  contempti- 
ble wretch  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  work  which  had 
presented  to  the  public  the  Rev. 
Doctor's  surgical  exploits,  toge- 
ther with  his  new  method  of  dis- 
covering stricture  by  "  sensa- 
tion^*' as  practised  on  the  boy 
Piper,  was  one  of  the  '^  Twopenny 
Trash.''  Now  this  "  Twopenny 
Trash"  he  well  knew  was  stolen 
from  The  Lancet  by  some  pira- 
tical scoundrel  like  himself,  know- 
ing that  whatever  circulation  his 
own  paper  has  attained,  has 
arisen  from  its  stolen  name.  He 
charges  us  with  attempting  to  get 
into  notice  by  fabricating  calum- 
nies against  Doctor  CoIIyer  ;  in 
fact,  by  attempting  to  obtain  noto- 
riety through  the  medium  of 
Doctor  Collyer's  name.  Was  there 
ever  any  thing  either  heard  or 
seen  more  preposterous  than  this; 
more  ridiculously  stupid  ]  The 
foolery  of  the  thing  is  really 
laughable;  we,  forsooth,  are  to 
endeavour  to  get  into  notice  by 
calumniating  the  name  of  a  dis- 
senting parson^  when,  in  the  very 
same  work,  appears  the  name  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  a  cor- 


rect account  of  two  of  his  inva- 
luable surgical  lectures ! ! 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the 
bright  genius  who  wrote  the  article 
to  which  we  have  just  been  refer- 
ing,  should  have  introduced  the 
"  Rev.  Doctor  Collyer,"  and 
the  "  Doings  of  the  Devil"  in 
the  very  same  page ;  this  vindi- 
cation that  was  advertised,  and 
placarded  with  inconceivable  assi- 
duity, is  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
est production  we  ever  beheld.  Its  ^ 
sapient  Author  contents  himself  by 
saying,  "  New  Depositions  are  as- 
serted to  have  been  taken :  may  he 
they  are  fabricated — may  he  they 
were  taken  in  an  alehouse,  when 
the  parties  were  drunk,"  &c.  &c. 
May  be  this  same  Author  is  an 
intelligent  man  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  pro^Ing  it,  we  suspect,  would  be 
as  great  as  that  of  discovering  that 
the  Depositions  were  fabricated, 
or  that  the  parties  were  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  We  will  merely 
add  here,  that  the  men  are  at  all 
times  willing  to  attest  them  by 
affidavits. 

At  the  request  of  several  of  our 
Correspondents,  we  intended  com- 
pressing into  a  brief  space  the 
pihicipal  facts  contained  in  the 
new  Depositions;  but  having  al- 
ready far  exceeded  the  limits  which 
we  had  allotted  to  this  subject;  are 
therefore  prevented  from  doing  so ; 
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and  will  merely  repeat  our  former 
assertion,  that  the  Depositions  are 
iu  themselves  so  very  clear  and 
intelligible,  that  further  elucida- 
tion is  unnecessary. 
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*  Nulllus  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.' 
We  pin  our  faith  upon  no  man's  sleeve  ! 


A  BOOK  is  generally  preceded 
by  a  pretiice,  and  few  critics  can 
dispense  with  a  prologue  to  a  new 
play.      Even  a  minuet  cannot  be 
danced   without   an   introductory 
bow  to  propitiate  the  graces  ;  and 
a    good    exordium    has    always 
been  accounted  a  principal  fea- 
ture   in     every    public     oration. 
Our  great  Epic  poets,  indeed,  in 
defiance  of    this  slavish  custom, 
have  dashed  at  once  into  the  mid- 
dle of  their  subject,  leaving  it  to 
their  favourite  hero,  after  escap- 
ing  from    a    terrible    shipwreck, 
upon  some  desert   or   enchanted 
island,  to  record  while  feasting  at 
a  luxurious  banquet,  prepared* by 
some  amorous  Goddess,  the  inter- 
esting tale  of   his    past  exploits 
and  his  perilous  adventures.     We 
suppose  it  was  in  delierence  to 
these  high  authorities,   that    our 
noble  friend  Lord  Byron,  who   is 
certainly  something  more  than  a 
"  Lord  among  Wits,  and  a  Wit 
among     Lords,"     in     his     rare, 
though    unequal    production     of 
'.'  Don  Juan,"  has  been  induced 


*  To  the  present  period  our  theatrical 
duties  have  been  discharged  by  two  very 
kind  friends.  ^ 


to  leave  a  wide  gap  in  the  middle 
ot  his  poem,  and  to  keep  his  read- 
ers in    cruel   suspense,    through 
six  or  seven  cantos,  and  for  nearly 
as  many  long  and  tedious  months, 
how  the  two  fugitive   lovers  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vengeance  of 
the  haughty  Guleyrez,and  escape 
being  put  into  a  sack  and  drowned 
in    the    river  Tigris.      For  our- 
selves,  although  the  limits  of  our 
publication  forbid  any  long  or  ela- 
borate disquisition   on  any  topic, 
and  its  name,  as  designated  in  the 
Title-page,     indicates    merely  a 
design  to  point  our  instrument  at 
passing  abuses,  and  let  out  the  mor- 
bid  and  peccant  humours  of  the  day; 
yet,  as  Me  wish  to  be  considered 
on  a  friendly  and  sociable  footing 
with  our  Readers,  and,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  we  are  already  esta- 
blished in  their  favourable  opinion, 
as  amusing  and  not  uninslructive 
companions  ;  we  have  some  few 
little  preliminaries  to  settle,  before 
we  can  jog  on  comfortably   and 
quietly    together,   in   our   useful 
and  pleasing  journey. 

Now,  then,  to  the  object  more 
immediately  in  view.     Jt  is  never 
too  late  to  retract  an  error,  nor  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  ability 
to    correct   the    most   inveterate 
abuse.     Over  the  Proscenium  of 
one  of  our  principal  metropolitan 
■  theatres,    and    conspicuously    in 
sight  of  the  whole  audience,  was 
[formerly    placed     the    following 
laconic    and    expressive    motto, 
"  Veluti  in  Speculum,"  the  meani 
mg  of  which    in  plain   English 
was,  that  we  might  there  see  our- 
selves faithfully  porfrayed  '  as  in 
a  glass.'    This   was   very    well 
and   certainly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion;   but    unfortunately   the 
transcriber  of  this  motto  had  broken 
poor   Priscian's   head;   in  other 
M  2 
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words,  it  was  bad  Latin ;  the  prepo- 
sition  in,  governing  the  ablative 
case,    and   speculum  being    the 
objective    or    accusative  case,  it 
ought,      therefore,     undoubtedly 
to    have    been  written  veluti   in 
speculo.      Impressed    with     this 
conviction,  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent Essay,  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, addressed  a  letter,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,    to    the    late    Mr.   John 
Kemble,  who  had  just  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  the 
Theatre, — and    the    mention    of 
whose  name  almost  tempts  us  to 
digress  for  a  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose   of  paying  to   the   remem- 
brance of  his  transcendent  talents 
the  grateful  tribute  of  a  line.    But 
a  future  and  a  better  opportunity 
will  be  offered  in  the  course  of 
these  Essays,  to  record  the  virtues 
of  a  man,  whose  classical  erudi- 
tion   and  dramatic     genius    may 
perhaps  have  been  equalled,  but 
have  never    been   surpassed.  — 
Although  the  writer  of  the  above 
letter  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
the   motto  as  it  then   stood,  and 
satisfactorily  proved  his  statement, 
by  quotations  from  Terence  and 
Cicero,  two  of  the  best  standards 
for  purity  of  style  and  grammatical 
construction  ;  yet,   to  the  surprise 
of  every  enlightened  scholar,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  national  litera- 
ture, the  um,  or  hum  (as  it  may 
more  properly  be  termed)  was  for 
several  years  afterwards  suffered 
to  be  obtruded  on  the  public  taste 
and  understanding.  Whether  from 
caprice,  or  a  conviction  of  its  ab- 
surdity,  we   cannot  decide ;    but 
common  sense  and  propriety  have 
at    length    triumphed,  and    the 
motto  is  removed. 

We  have   now  another  equally 
foolish  misnomer^  which  requires 


the  application  of  The  Lancet  "  to 
lay  bare,"  and  destroy. 

"  Within  the  last  year  an  in- 
teresting  work    has   issued  from 
the    press,    intituled   "  The   Lol- 
lards,"   or    Tales    of    the    Fif- 
teenth Century.     In  this  publica- 
tion, the  author   has  clearly  de- 
monstrated, that  on  the    spot  on 
which  one  of  our  Theatres  is  built, 
and  which    is  known  under  the 
name  of  Covent  Garden,  was  ori- 
ginally a  Convent,  and  surrounded 
by  a  garden.     If  this  be  the  fact, 
and,  independently  of  the  author's 
testimony,    it  appears   consonant 
with  probability  and   good  sense, 
what  should  hinder  us  from  imme- 
diately correcting  the  error,  and 
restoring    the    just    and    proper 
name  ^   It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged 
as   an  objection,  that  the  priors, 
abbesses,  and  nuns  that  now  oc- 
cupy this  famous  spot,  are  of  a 
very  different  description  to  those 
who  formerly  tenanted  these  man- 
sions   of   prodigality    and   folly; 
and   that   the   custom   of  calling 
it  by  its  present  name  has  pre- 
vailed   so   long   as   to    render   it 
difficult  to  change.     To  the  first, 
we   answer,  that    the   corruption 
or    abuse    of    any   thing    is    no 
argument  for  the  perversion  of  its 
original  use  or  meaning  ;  and  to 
the  latter  we  need  only  say,  that 
if  more  custom  is  to  sanction  ab- 
surdity, it  may  as  well  be  called 
Commoti    Garden    Theatre;,   for 
so  it  is  vulgarly  styled  at  present 
by  the  ignorant,   and  uninstrnct- 
ed  part  of  the  community,  and  with 
much  more  propriety ;  for  it  has 
indeed  grown  quite  common,  con- 
sidering the  dearth  of  dramatic  ge- 
nius,and  the  indecent  scenes  thatare 
nightly  witnessed  both  within  and 
without  its  walls. — The  progress 
of  knowledge,  ci:id  the  intellectual 
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exertions  of  a  few  enlightened 
and  judicious  minds,  have  already 
produced  wonderful  effects  in  the 
way  of  general  improvement  and 
reformation.  "  Brummagem"  has 
been  refined  into  Birmingham. 
The  Bell  Savage  Inn,  Ludgate- 
hill,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and 
designated  by  a  large  bell  sus- 
pended over  a  monkey,  is  now 
restored  to  its  proper  name  of 
La  Belle  Sauvage  (the  beautiful 
savage).  And  Mary-bone  parish 
acknowledges  her  patroness  and 
tutelary  guardian  in  Mary  la 
hone  (the  good  Mary).  Why 
should  our  theatres  alone,  which 
profess  to  be  schools  of  morality, 
and  vehicles  for  the  production  of 
chaste  wit  and  superior  genius,  be 
behind  hand  with  the  great  march 
of  intellectual  improvement,  or 
continue  to  perpetuate  errors,  for 
which  there  can  be  neither  justi- 
fication nor  excuse,  — We  call 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Kemblej  who  is 
now  the  acting  manager,  and  who 
has  the  reputation  of  inheriting 
many  of  the  estimable  qualities  of 
his  late  much-lamented  and  ex- 
cellent brother,  to  step  forward  and 
rescue  the  stage  from  the  ridicule 
of  foreigners,  and  the  reproach  of 
the  discerning  and  judicious  part 
of  the  community.  After  having 
pointed  out  this  glaring  absurdity, 
he  cannot  now  plead  ignorance  on 
the  subject.  The  introduction  of 
the  letter  n  is  not  only  required 
by  the  suggestions  of  common 
sense,  but  even  on  the  principles 
of  the  EuphonicB  gratia  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  term),  for  the 
sake  of  the  harmony,  which  ren- 
ders it  more  grateful  to  the  ear, 
and  easier  of  pronunciation.  Let 
but  the  change  be  forthwith  an- 
nounced in  all  the  play-bills  and 
advertisements  of  the  theatre,  and 


we  will  stake  our  credit  that  (al- 
though, from  its  apparent  singu- 
larity and  the  force  of  habit,  the 
alteration  may  at  first  perhaps  pro- 
voke a  smile  or  a  sneer  from  the  su- 
perficial and  ignorant,)  inquiry  and 
discussion  will  soon  lead  to  its  uni- 
versal adoption ;  and  our  theatres, 
in  compliance  with  the  instruction 
of  Hamlet  to  the  players,  will  no 
longer  incur  the  reproach  of  not 
"  suiting  the  word  to  the  action," 
or  making  the  sound  an  echo  to 
the  sense.  We  have  prefaced  our 
Strictures  on  the  Drama,  which 
we  mean  in  future  to  continue  re- 
gularly and  periodically,  from 
time  to  time,  with  these  reflec- 
tions— that  our  readers  might  be 
prepared  for  the  critiques  which 
will  follow.  We  had  intended  to 
have  entered  into  a  review  of 
Mr.  Young's  Hamlet,  accompa- 
nied with  some  animadversions 
on  his  peculiar  style  of  acting,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Kean  and  Macready ;  but  want  of 
time  and  space  compels  us  to  defer 
it,  till  a  future  Number. 


MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


On  the  Effects  of  Stricture  of 
the  Urethra,  particularly  of 
the  sacculated  State  of  the 
Bladder,  with  an  Inquiry  into 
a  Blode  of  Treatment  to  avert 
this  latter  consequence  of  stric- 
ture, which  is  of  ten  fatal.  By 
John  Shaw,  Esq. — Read  Feb. 
25,  1823. 

[From  the  Medico- Chlnirgical  Transac- 
tions.] 
[Conclude  I  from  p.  94.] 

While  upon  this  subject,  I 
should  not  omit  to  allude  to  cer- 
tain cases,  which  though  not  un- 
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common,  have  scarcely  been  de- 
scribed by  any  author :  I  mean 
the  fistulous  communication  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  bladder, 
which  is  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  a  sac 
in  the  bladder,  but  more  usually 
of  a  sacculated  state  of  the  pro- 
state. It  is  almost  needless  now 
to  say,  that  both  of  these  have  ge- 
neraUy  their  origin  in  stricture  of 
the  urethra  ;  but  the  important 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
the  prostate  itself  is  very  liable  to 
become  sacculated,  even  though 
there  be  no  stricture.  The  miseV- 
able  condition  of  a  patient  with 
such  a  disease,  and  the  little  hopes 
we  can  hold  out  of  doing  more 
than  alleviating  his  suffering,  after 
the  fistula  is  established,  are  too 
well  known  ;  but  it  is  this  circum- 
stance, in  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  stated,  and  the  hope 
of  exciting  others  to  engage  in  the 
investigation,  that  induces  me  to 
inquire  whether  we  cannot  avert 
these  most  fatal  effects  of  stricture. 

In  doing  so,  the  Society  will, 
perhaps,  permit  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  labouring  under 
such  strictures  as  are  likely  to 
produce  some  of  the  consequences 
just  stated. 

I  shall  suppose  a  case  which  is 
common,  and  must  be  familar  to 
many  members  of  the  Society. 

A  patient  has  had  a  stricture 
near  the  bulb  for  several  years  ; 
every  plan  of  treatment,  as  by 
bougies,  caustic,  and  forcing,  has 
been  tried,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  now  the  smallest  bougie 
cannot  pass  the  stricture.  The 
patient  has  frequent  attacks  of 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  water  dribbles  from  him,  or  is 
passed  only  drop  by  drop. 


When  a  patient  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition, what  have  we  to  hope  for, 
and  what  are  we  to  dread,  if  some- 
thing decided  be  not  done  to  free 
the  stricture,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  relieve  the  bladder  from  the 
constant  irritation  under  which  it 
suffers  ] 

As  it  is  presumed  that  all  the 
common  means  for  the  relief  of 
stricture  have  had  a  fair  trial,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  now  to  re- 
move the  obstruction  by  such 
treatment.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  hope,  that  by  palliatives,  we 
may  allay  the  irritation  ;  or  if  this 
cannot  be  effected,  that,  as  the 
least  evil,  a  suppuration  may 
gradually  form  in  the  perineum, 
and  produce  a  fistulous  opening, 
which,  by  allowing  exit  for  the 
urine,  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
longing the  patient's  life. 

this,  then,  bad  as  it  is,  is  the 
most  favourable  issue  which  we 
can  expect  such  a  case  to  have,  if 
left  to  nature. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
us  to  inquire  what  we  have  to 
dread,  and  what  means  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  relief  and  safety 
of  the  patient. 

Since  the  bladder  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  irritation,  it  is  very 
probable  that  if  the  patient  should 
catch  cold,  or  dissipate  in  the 
slightest  degree,  there  will  be 
complete  retention  of  urine. 

If  this  should  happen,  what 
must  be  the  consequence '?  The 
state  of  the  stricture  is  such,  that 
neither  a  catheter  nor  a  bougie 
can  be  passed  ;  therefore,  if  the 
patient  be  not  immediately  reliev- 
ed, and  this  with  great  care,  by 
cutting  into  the  perineum,  or  by 
puncturing  the  bladder,  he  must 
either  die  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  distended  bladder,  or  the 
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urethra  v  !11  hurl  behind  the  stric- 
ture, and  the  urine  necessaril}', 
in  a  highly  acrid  state,  be  effused 
into  the  scrotum.  If  this  last 
should  be  the  result  (which  it  too 
commonly  is  in  such  cases),  and 
if  the  patient  be  not  then  treated 
with  skill  and  decision,  he  will 
probably  die  in  the  course  of  three 
days ;  or  should  he  esca-)e  the 
immediate  danger,  he  wi.l  run 
much  hazard  of  sinking  under  the 
extensive  sloughing  of  the  scrotum 
and  penis,  which  almost  invari- 
ably follows  rupture  of  the  ure- 
thra, when  a  free  passage  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  effused  urine 
has  not  been  made. 

The  cases  that  occur  almost 
weekly  in  London,  and  the  his- 
tories which  are  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  preparations  of 
stricture  in  the  Museum  of  Great 
Windmill-street,  will  prove,  that 
this  is  not  an  overcharged  picture, 
but  that  it  is  a  fair  statement  of 
a  very  common  case.  * 

But  if  complete  retention  of 
urine  and  the  consequences  just 
mentioned,  do  not  ensue,  what 
must  we  fear  from  the  bladder 
being  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation  !  If  the  patient  is  not 
suddenly  carried  off  by  the  fever 
consequent  upon  the  irritation,  the 
probability  is,  thtit  either  the 
prostate  gland  will  become  dis- 
organized and  sacculated,  or  that 
sacs  will  form  in  the  bladder, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  as 
has  baen  already  attempted  to  be 
shown,  a  patient  may  gradually 
sink,  worn  out  without  any  6h 
tinct  symptoms. 

Under  such  circ-mstances,  arc 

*  See  the  numerous  and  impoitant  ex- 
amples which  are  detailed  n  the  third 
edition  of  ♦^'le  Treatise  on  the  D'serses  of 
the  Urethra,  by  Charles  Bell. 


we  not  entitled  to  say,  that  some- 
thing decided  should  be  done, 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  stric- 
ture, and  relieve  the  bladder  ] 

With  this  object,  should  a  ca- 
theter be  attempted  to  be  forced 
through  the  stricture,  or  should 
the  bladder  be  punctured  ?  The 
proposal  of  forcing  the  stricture 
is  decidedly  wrong,  because  the 
portion  of  the  urethra  which  is 
contracted,  is  probably  much 
firmer  and  stronger  than  any  other  ^ 
pai:  of  the  canal,  and  is,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  cartilaginous  nature 
as  in  several  of  the  prepara- 
tions on  the  table,  in  some  of 
which  the  stricture  is  so  hard, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
knife  in  the  manner  of  a  saw  be- 
fore it  could  be  divided.* 

Puncturing  the  bladder  would 
be  infinitely  safer  than  the  attempt 
to  force  the  stricture,  but  it  would 
not  be  effectual,  as  it  would  only 
f^rord  a,  temporary  relief  Seeing 
the  many  dangers  to  which  a  pa- 


*  The  strictures  on  the  table  are  good 
examples  in  proof  of  the  little  value  of  the 
late  proposals  to  cure  such  diseases  by 
complicated  machines,  crlled  dilato/.  We 
may  be  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  mechanism  of  these  instru- 
men"',  the  invention  of  which  is  claimed 
both  by  Enjlish  and  French ;  but  when 
we  look  upon  them  as  instruments  in- 
tended to  cure  stricture,  we  can  only  be 
amused  ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  intro- 
duce even  the  point  of  the  smallest  of 
them  into  such  a  stricture  as  should  be 
considered  difficult  to  manage.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  possib'lity  of  passing  a 
dilator  tlirough  a  stricture,  so  ?s  to  be 
used  in  the  manner  described  by  the  in- 
ventors, should  be  sufficient  proof  that 
the  stricture  is  so  flight,  that  it  might  be 
easily  cured  by  the  common  methods.  In 
several  of  the  examples  on  the  table,  the 
narrowing  of  the  canal  is  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  more  than 
an  eye  probe  or  hog's  bristle  through  the 
stricture. 
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tient,  in  such  a  condition,  is  liable ; 
and  having,  by  experience,  found 
that,  when  the  urgent  symptoms 
(which  we  must  expect,)  do  come 
on,  prompt  measures  must  be  used, 
or  our  patient  will  be  lost ;  are  we 
not  entitled  to  inculcate  the  pro- 
priety of  performing  an  operation 
while  the  parts  are  yet  compara- 
tively in  a  favourable  state  ?  The 
proposal  is  the  more  encouraging, 
as  the  operation,  if  dexterously 
performed,  is  not  severe,  nor  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  it  is 
moreover  one  which  will  probably 
not  only  afford  immediate  relief 
to  the  bladder,  but  also,  if  not  the 
means  of  restoring  the  patient  to 
perfect  health,  put  him  into  a  con- 
dition of  much  greater  ease  and 
comfort  than  could  be  expected, 
if  his  disease  were  to  terminate  in 
what  we  should  consider  its  most 
favourable  natural  issue. 

The  operation  is  not  severe  ;  in- 
deed, much  less  than  what  almost 
any  patient  will  cheerfully  submit 
to,  in  the  mere  hope  of  being  re- 
lieved from  the  inconvenience  of 
a  fistula  orperineo.  It  is  merely 
to  cut  through  the  stricture,  to  in- 
troduce a  catheter  from  theglans, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  urethra 
entire,  by  allowing  the  wound  to 
granulate  over  the  catheter.* 

Some  may,  perhaps,  consider, 
that  such  a  serious  operation  is 
not  warranted  for  the  relief  of  a 

*  1  should  here  state  distinctly,  that 
the  question  of  the  manner  of  operating  is 
quite  changed  when  there  is  an  immediate 
necessity  for  relieving  a  patient  suffering 
from  distended  bladder.  Upon  this  I  shall 
not  enter,  as  the  question  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  work  on  The  Diseases  of  the  Ure- 
thra, to  which  I  have  already  referred.  My 
object  at  present  is  to  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  patient  submitting  to  an  operation, 
although  he  may  not  at  the  moment  be  in 
immediate  danger. 


trifling  disease;  but  I  hold  that 
the  question  involves  the  life  or 
death  of  the  patient,  and  whether, 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  same 
trifling  disease  is  daily  fatal  in 
London,  we  are  to  allow  our  pa- 
tient to  be  insidiously  brought  into 
a  state  in  which  we  can  afford  no 
relief  Why  should  we  not  reason 
with  him  as  we  would  had  he  a 
malignant  tumour  or  aneurism? 
As  to  the  difficulty  of  the  opera- 
tion, I  can  confidently  assert  there 
is  none ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  may  be  very  easily  performed. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
so,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
urethra  being  almost  invariably 
dilated  behind  the  stricture,  proves 
that,  when  the  stricture  is  divided, 
the  principal  object  of  the  opera- 
tion is  attained. 

The  only  difficulty  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  the  first  stage  of  such  an 
operation  is,  that  in  introducing 
the  catheter  with  the  intention  of 
passing  it  down  to  the  stricture, 
as  a  mark  for  our  incision  into  the 
urethra,  it  may  enter  into  one  of 
the  false  passages  that  have  been 
previously  made  in  the  ineffectual 
attempts  to  force  the  stricture.* 


*  There  is  on  the  table  a  preparation  in 
example  of  the  occurrence  of  this  accident. 
The  operation,  in  this  case,  was  pe.-ormed 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  after  the  pa- 
tient had  been  saved  from  immediate  drnger, 
by  punctvnng  the  bladder.  The  stricture 
was  found  so  firm,  and  so  much  mischief 
had  been  committed  on  the  urethra,  in  the 
previous  attempts  to  force  instruments  into 
the  bladder,  that  cutting  the  stricture  was 
considered  to  be  the  only  means  of  restor- 
ing the  canal  ;  but  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  under 
which  the  patient,  weakened  by  his  great 
sufferings  previous  to  the  operation,  sunk. 
This  is  the  only  example  in  which  I  have 
known  the  death  of  the  patient  follow  the 
Ope  'tion,  and  here  the  cause  of  dea  h  was 
pro    'jly  the  previous  limitation. 
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In  the  second  stage  of  the  ope- 
ration, we  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  opening 
o^the  urethra  after  the  stricture 
is  cut  through,  for  there  may  be 
false  passages  continued  even  be- 
yond the  point  of  stricture,  or  the 
urethra,  by  iis  elasticity,  may  be 
so  close  that  we  cannot  see  it ; 
these  difficulties  have  occurred  in 
one  or  two  cases,  but  re  more 
easily  surmounted  by  observing 
the'^oint  fiora  which  the  urine  is- 
suea.  To  have  the  advantage  of 
the  passage  of  the  urine  to  direct 
us  to  the  proper  opening,  we  ought 
to  enjoin  the  patient  to  retain  his 
water  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  operation  ;  but  if  (which  is 
very  probable)  he  is  not  able  to 
do  so,  and  if  there  be,  after  cutting 
through  the  stricture,  much  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  tie  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  we  ought  to  desist 
irom  all  attempts,  until  the  bladder 
is  again  filled,  for  then,  with  a 
little  care,  we  may  easily  discover 
the  pro;^  3r  opening,  and  pass  the 
catheter  into  it. 

I  should  also  state,  that  in  one 
case,  where  the  stricture  was  very 
long  and  hard,  a  small  canula  was 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  and 
kept  there  for  four  days ;  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  0':)ening  was 
so  much  enlarged  that  t.ie  catheter 
was  easily  passed,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  to  carry  it  through  the 
granulations  which,  in  the.interval, 
had  risen  luxuriantly  from  the 
sides  of  the  wound.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  after  the 
wound  has  closed  over  the  cathe- 
ter, the  urethra  mu^t,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  be  kept  free  by  the 
use  of  the  bougie. 

If  the  operation  should  so  far 
fail  that  the  wound  of  the  urethra 
does  not   readily  close,  in  what 


condition  would  a  patient  be 
placed,  who,  it  is  presumed,  was 
in  a  state  of  great  danger  previous 
to  the  operation?  It  has  been 
already  alleged,  that  the  most 
happy  accident  that  could  beft^. 
him,  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
fistula.  Now,  though  this  would 
be  the  worst  effect  that  could  en- 
sue from  the  operation,  still  it 
would  differ  from  the  spontaneous 
fistula,  in  several  important  re- 
spects. 

The  stricture  would  be  removed, 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
cure  of  fistula,  and  there  would 
be  only  a  single  and  simple  wound 
i  1  pla.ce  of  the  multitude  of  callous 
sinuses  which  take  place  in  spon- 
taneous fistula. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  since  patients 
have  not  only  been  rescued  from 
imminent  danger,  but  restored  to 
a  better  condition  than  what  they 
had  been  previously  in  for  years, 
by  a  simple  and  safe  operation, 
we  should  be  encouraged  to  per- 
form it  more  frequently,  and  before 
the  pais  about  the  stricture  be- 
come completely  disorganized.* 

In  support  of  this  view,  the 
:)apers  of  several  distinguished 
members  of  this  Society  might  be 
adduced  as  illustrative  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  performing  such  an 
operation,  when  the  parts  behind 
and  surrounding  the  stricture  have 
become  callous  and  diseased  by 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation. 


*  Since  this  paper  was  read  before  the 
Society,  I  have  seen  a  patient  upon  whom 
the  operation  described  above  had  been 
performed.  His  appearance  was  so  altered 
that  I  hardly  recognized  him.  Previous  to 
the  performance  of  the  operation  he  was  so 
reduced  by  constant  irritation,  that  he  ap- 
peared like  a  broken  down  man  of  sixty; 
but  now  he  is  a  hale  r  id  strcKig  locking  man. 
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LIZARS'  PLATES. 

We  purchased  the  other  day  at 
Highlej''s,  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  a 
new  system  of  Anatomical  Plates 
by  Lizars. — Each  number  is  ac- 
companied by  a  lucid  and  well 
written  description,  together  with 
many  appropriate  physiological 
and  pathological  observations. 

These  plates  are  by  far  the  best 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  elaborately  correct,  both 
in  outline  and  detail,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  elegant  art  of  engraving. 

To  those  surgeons  who  are  at 
a  distance  from  the  dissecting 
room,  they  must  prove  invaluable, 
and  the  exceedingly  cheap  rate  at 
which  they  are  published,  entitle 
the  proprietors  to  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  profession. 


MEDICAL  EXTRACTS. 

Experiments  on  Digestion. 

[From  Dr.  Scudamore's  Work  on  Gout.] 

By  the  obliging  friendship  of 
Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  I  am  enabled 
to  offer  his  statement  of  a  series 
of  experimefits  which  he  perform- 
ed upon  dogs,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 


tain the  comparative  solvent  power 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  different 
articles  of  food,  and  to  derive  any 
useful  conclusions  which  they 
might  afford,  for  the  dietetic  ma- 
nanagement  of  the  human  stomach, 
when  in  a  weak  stite  of  digestive 
power.  These  experiments  were 
related  in  the  lectures  which  Mr. 
Cooper  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  five  years 
ago ;  but  they  have  been  published 
only  in  this  Treatise. 

In  the  conducting  of  these  ex- 
periments, every  practicable  uni- 
f'orn:ity  of  method  was  observed. 
The  substances  were  cut  to  a  deter- 
minate form,  and  weighed.  They 
were  then  forced  into  the  animal's 
throat.  A  given  time  having 
elapsed,  the  dog  was  killed  ;  and 
the  substances  not  yet  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
being  again  weighed,  their  loss, 
and  consequently  their  degree  of 
digestibility  as  food,  under  the 
healthy  action  of  the  stomach  of 
the  dog,*  was  estimated.  Raw 
food,  and  the  lean  parts  only  of 
meat,  were  given,  except  when 
the  contrary  is  expressed. 

*  Approaching  nearly  in  structure  to  the 
stomach  of  the  human  subject. 


EXPERIMENT    I. 


Kind  of  food. 

Pork 
Mutton 

long 

Form.                          Quantity. 

and  narrow           100  parts 

Animal     Lofs  by 
killed,    digestion. 

1  hour    "  10 
9 

Veal 

4 

Beef 

0 

Kind  of  food. 
Mutton 
Beef 

long 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

Form.                            Quantity. 
and  narrow           100  parts 

Animal     Loss  Hy 
killed,     digestion 
2  hours      46 
34 

Veal 

31 

Pork 

•  •  •  • 

20 
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EXPERIMENT    III. 


Kind  of  food. 
Pork 
Mutton 
Beef 
Veal 


Form, 
long  and  narrow 


Quantity. 
100  parts 


Animal     Loss  by 
killed,     digestion. 
3  hours     98 

87 

37 

46 


EXPERIMENT    IV. 


Kind  of  food. 

Pork 
Mutton 
Beef 
Veal 


Form. 
long  and  narrow 


Animal     Loss  by 
Quantity.  killed,     digestion, 

100  parts       4  hours     100 

94 

75 

60 

It  is  probable  that  the  digestion  of  the  dog,  with  regard  to  pork, 
differs  from  that  of  the  human  subject ;  as,  when  the  human  stomach 
is  at  all  weakened,  the  order  of  digestion  in  these  meats  appears  to  be, 

1  Mutton  3  Veal 

2  Beef  4  Pork 

Something  also  may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  o^  fat  in  the  above 
experiments  ;  and  more  especially  the  fat  of  pork. 


EXPERIMENT    V. 


Form. 
square 

Quantity. 
100  parts 

Animal 

killed. 

4  hours 

Animal 

killed. 

2  hours 

Loss  by 
digestion. 

76 

65 

36 

15 

11 

EXPERi; 

Form. 
Ions:  and  narrow 

SIENT    VI. 

Quantity. 
100  parts 

Loss  by 
digestion. 

0 

0 

74 

Kind  of  food. 

Cheese 

Mutton 

Pork 

Veal 

Beef 


Kind  of  food. 

Beef 
Rabbit 
Cod  fish 
Hence  it  appears  that  fish  is  easily  digested. 


Kind  of  food. 

Cheese 
Fat 


EXPERIMENT    VII. 

Form. 


Ions  and  narrow 


Quantity.      Loss  by  digestion. 
100  parts  29 
70 


EXPERIMENT    VIII. 

To  the  same  dog,  beef  and  a  portion  of  raw  potatoe  were  given,  of 
each,  100  parts.  Loss  by  digestion. 

Beef  ..  ..  ..  100 

Po  .toe  ..  ..  ..  43 
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The  skin  in  contact  with  the  potatoewas  not  acted  upon.  Under  the 
skin  the  potatoe  was  dissolved,  but  the  gastric  juice  had  not  reached 
its  centre.     Where  the  skin  was  separated,  it  was  dissolved. 

In  the  dog,  according  to  the  following  experiments,  roast  veal  is 
more  difiicylt  of  digestion  than  boiled. 


Kind  of  food. 

Roast  Veal 
Boiled  ditto 


Kind  of  food. 

Roast  Veal 
Roiled  ditto 


EXPERIMENT    IX. 


Form. 
Long  and  narrow 


Form, 
long  and  narrow 


Animal  Loss  by 

Quantity.             killed,  digestion. 

100  parts       7 

30 

EXPERIMENT    X. 

Animal  Loss  by 

QiKlntity.            killed,  digestion. 

100  parts      2 

31 


The  following  materials  were  next  the  subject  of  trial. 

EXPERIMENT    XI. 


Material. 

Muscle 
Skin 

Qu 
100 

antity. 

parts 

^^Animal  killed. 
4  hours 

Loss  by 
digestion 

36 
22 

ryfirtilar^e 

21 

Tendon 

6 

Rone 

5 

Fat 

108 

The  appearances  produced  were  these  : — In  the  muscle,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  fibres  hy  gradual  solution  of  the  connecting  media  first 
took  place ;  and  afterw  ards,  the  fibres  themselves  became  broken 
down  into  very  minute  portions. 

The  skiii,  upon  its  under  surface,  was  broken  down  ;  but  upon  its 
upper  surface  was  not  altered. 

The  cartilage  was  apparently  worm-eaten. 

The  tendon  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy  gelatinous  substance. 

Further  experiment  on  the  digestion  of  bone. 

EXPERIMENT    XII. 

Animal  killed.  Loss  by  dijCatio'-i. 
Thigh  bone           100  parts             3  hours  8 

Ditto  eihours  30 

Scapula  G  hours  100 


In  the  human  subject  the  sto- 
mach is  capable  of  acting  upon 
hone;  of  M-hich  fact,  the  following 
case  is  an  example. 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  March, 
a  little  girl,  nearly  four  years  of 


age,  accidentally  swallowed  a 
dojiiino,  which  passed  the  bowels 
in  rather  more  than  three  days.  The 
medical  attendant  (Mr.  Maiden, 
of  Stratford)  observing  that  it  was 
much  smaller  in  size  than  the  other 
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dominos  of  which  it  had  been  one 
in  the  set,  was  induced  to  weigh  it, 
and  found  that  its  weight  was  only 
34  gr.  while  that  of  the  others  was 
56  gr. ;  so  that  it  lost  by  digestion 
22  gr.  Those  surfaces  of  the  do- 
mino, which,  when  swallowed, 
were  hollo\r  and  blackened  as 
usual,  were  found  prominent  like 
buttons.  

Ventilation. 
The  following,  taken  from  the 
History  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  shows  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  the  advantages  that 
result  from  free  ventilation.  We 
consider  this  a  document  of  great 
value,  and  hope  that  it  will  con- 
vince all  parents  of  the  folly,  not 
to  say  cruelty,  of  confining  young 
infants  in  rooms  with  closed  doors 
and  windows. 

Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital. — In 
this  hospital  2,944  infants  out  of 
7,650  died  intheyears  1782, 1703, 
1784,  and  1785,  wdthin  the  first 
fortnight  after  their  birth,  that  is 
nearly  one  child  out  of  every  six. 
They  almost  all  died  in  convul- 
sions, of  what  the  nurses  called 
nine-days  Jits,  because  they  came 
on  within  nine  days  after  their 
birth.  These  children,  many  of 
them,  foamed  at  their  mouths, 
their  thumbs  were  drawn  into  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  the  jaws 
were  locked,  the  face  was  swelled 
and  looked  bluej  as  though  they 
were  choaked. 

This  last  circumstance  led  the 
physicians  to  conclude  that  the 
rooms  in  the  hospital  Atere  too 
close  and  crowded.,  and  hence  that 
the  infants  had  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  air  to  breathe. 
They  contrived,  therefore,  air- 
pipes,  six  inches  wide,  which 
were  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each 


room.  Three  holes,  an  inch  wide, 
were  bored  through  each  Avindow 
frame  ;  and  a  number  of  holes 
were  made  in  the  doors  at  the 
bottom. 

Thus  the  rooms  were  kept  sweet 
and  fresh ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  from  the  register  in  that 
hospital,  that, 

Children, 
In  1786,  out  of  l;i72  there  died  51 
1787,  1,375  59 


1788, 


1,496 


55 


4,243  165 

So  that  since  the  alteration  of 
the  rooms  as  to  airiness,  out  of 
4,243  there  died  165  children; 
whereas  before,  the  average 
amount  of  deaths  from  the  same 
number  was  1,632.* 

*  If  out  of  4,243  children  there  perish, 
when  the  hospital  was  ventilated,  only  151 
infants,  How  many  may  be  expected  to  die 
out  of  7,650,  the  number  of  children  bom 
in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  in  the 
years  1782,  1783, 1784,  and  1785  ?  The 
answer  is,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  279, 
But,  how  dreadful  the  account,  there  pe- 
rished absolutely  4,243,  deducting  279, 
solely //'om  the  want  of  a  due  snpplq  of  air! 
We  have  not  only  to  deplore  the  number 
of  innocent  victims  who  were  destroyed  at 
this  time  and  previous  to  it,  but  also  to 
lament  the  wretched  anguish  of  the  dis- 
consolate parents,  and  the  impoverished 
state  of  health  in  many  of  the  poor  babes 
who  survived  this  slaughter. 

The  great  and  good  Dr.  Hales,  whose 
studies  and  experiments  were  constantly 
directed  to  the  benefitof  mankind,  recom- 
mended a  trial  of  ventilators  in  the  Savoy 
and  Newgate  prisons,  in  both  of  which 
the  Jail  fever  was  frequent,  and  commonly 
fatal :  the  good  effects  exceeded  even  his 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  for  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  sick  died,  when  the 
ventilators  came  into  use,  and  the  conta- 
gion seemed  in  a  manner  arrested.  The 
benevolent  Mr.  Howard  found  the  pri- 
sons on  the  continent  perfectly  free  from 
this  pestilential  fever  ;  owing,  as  he  thinks 
to  the  apartments  in  which  the  prisoners, 
were  confined  being  spacious,  and  conse- 
quently well  aired. 
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COMPOSITIONS   OF   QUACK 
MEDICINES. 


Roche's  Embrocation^  for  the 
Hooping  Cough. — Olive  oil  six- 
teen ounces ;  oil  of  amber  eight 
ounces,  scented  strong  with  oil  of 
cloves. 

Taylor's  Remedy  for  Deafness. 
— Oil  of  almonds,  one  pound; 
bruised  garlic  two  ounces  :  alka- 
ret  root,  half  an  ounce :  infuse, 
and  strain. 

Whitehead's  Essence  of  Mus- 
tard.— Oilof  turpentine;  camphor; 
spirits  of  rosemary ;  to  which  is 
added  flour  of  mustard. 

Rymer's  Cordial  Tincture. — 
Capsicum ;  camphor ;  lesser  car- 
damoms ;  rhubarb ;  aloes,  and 
castor,  in  proof  spirit,  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  vitriol. 

Bateman's  Pectoral  Drops. — 
Sweet  fennel  seeds,  two  pounds 
ieight  ounces ;  aniseeds,  one  pound ; 
proof  spirit,  four  gallons  ;  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity ;  distil  ten 
gallons,  to  which  add  opium, 
seven  ounces  and  four  drachms ; 
camphor,  six  ounces ;  prepared 
kali,  one  ounce;  red  coral,  four 
ounces. 

Freeman's  Bathing  Spirits. — 
Soft  soap,  six  pounds  ;  camphor, 
eight  ounces  ;  rectified  spirits  of 
wine ;  water,  of  each  three  gal- 
Ions  :  colour  with  Daffy's  elixir. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Progress  of  Science. 

Mortar. — M.  Berthier  has  lately 
given  an  analysis  of  the  Roman 
cement  of  Parker  and  Wyatt,  of 


London.    According  to  him  it  is 
composed  cf 

Carbonate  Lime 657 

Magnesia 005 

— Iron 070 

Manganese 019 

Clay  Silicia 180 

Alumnia 066 

Water 013 

1-000 
Berthier  thinks,  that  with  one 
part  of  common  plastic  clay,  and 
two  and  a  half  of  chalk  by  weight, 
a  very  good  hydraulic  lime  could 
be  made,  which  would  set  as 
speedily  as  the  English  one ;  but 
it  is  not  probable,  he  allows,  that 
we  can  obtain  by  mixtures  hy- 
draulic lime,  which  will  acquire 
as  great  hardness  and  solidity  as 
the  natural  mortar,  because  these 
quahties  depend  not  only  on  the 
composition,  but  also  on  a  state  of 
compactness.  The  greater  den- 
sity the  material  possesses,  and 
if  it  slake  without  changing  its 
volume,  the  greater  facility  will 
its  particles  have  in  becoming  ag- 
gregated, and  the  less  shrinking 
will  there  be  during  its  consolida- 
tion. Berthier  has  drawn  the 
following  conclusions  from  a  nu- 
merous set  of  experiments.  A 
lime-stone  which  contains  6  per 
cent,  of  clay  affords  a  lime  already 
perceptibly  hydraulic.  When  the 
lime  amounts  to  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  it  is  very  hydraulic,  and 
when  from  25  to  30,  it  sets  almost 
instantly,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  Roman  cement. 
He  conceives  that  the  iron  and 
manganese  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  occasioning  the  hardening. 
In  a  mortar,  which  owes  its 
solidity  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
lime  to  the  alloys^  or  subtances 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  there  is 
evidently  an  advantage  in  multi- 
plying as   much  as  possible  the 
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surfaces  of  con! act.  Thus,  alloys 
with  large  grains,  do  not  afford 
mortars  so  solid  as  the  pulveru- 
lent ones,  because  there  are 
spaces  filled  with  pure  lime,  which 
do  not  present  the  same  resistance 
to  fracture  as  the  other  parts.  On 
the  contrary,  alloys  in  powder, 
though  they  present  the  greatest 
surface,  yet  require  a  very  large 
proportion  of  lime.  To  obtain, 
then,  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  lime,  mortars  possess- 
ing the  greatest  solidity,  alloys 
must  be  used,  containing  particles 
of  different  sizes,  avoiding  always 
the  mixture  of  argillaceous  sub- 
stances, which  form  a  paste  with 
water,  but  have  no  coherence. 
These  opinions  have  been  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  the  sand  usually  employed 
at  Paris  affording  a  better  mortar 
when  merely  washed,  than  when 
the  fine  particles  are  removed  by 
a  sieve. 

Volcano  of  Barren  Islands. — 
This  volcano  was  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Webster  in  March  last. 
When  entering  the  bay  they  were 
assailed  at  the  distance  of  lO'J 
yards  from  the  shore,  with  puffs 
of  warm  wind,  and  on  dipping 
their  fingers  into  the  water  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  hot.  The  stones 
on  shore  were  also  warm,  and  the 
water  bubbling  all  around  them. 
Having  landed,  he  ascended  the 
precipice  towards  the  cone,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant.  The  diameter  of 
the  base^of  the  volcano  is  about 
300  yards,  and  about  30  at  the 
top,  and  there  issued  from  it  con- 
tinually a  white  thin  smoke.  In 
order  to  examine  the  crater,  Cap- 
tain Webster  ascended  30  or  40 
yards,  sinking  ancle  deep  in  ashes 


at  each  step,  but  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  reach  the  mouth. 

Matrix  of  the  Brazilian  Dia^ 
rnond. — In  Mr.  Heuland's  collec- 
tion there  is  a  Brazilian  diamond 
imbedded  in  brown  iron  ore.  An- 
other in  the  same  matter  is  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Schuch,  librarian 
to  the  Crown  Princess  of  Por- 
tugal, Eschwege  has  in  his  cabi- 
net a  mass  of  brown  iron  ore, 
in  which  there  is  a  diamond 
in  a  cavity  of  a  green  mineral, 
supposed  to  be  arseniate  of  iron. 
From  these  facts,  he  infers  that 
the  matrix,  or  original  repository 
of  the  diamond  of  Brazil,  is  brown 
iron  ore,  which  occurs  in  beds  of 
slaty  quartzose  micaceous  iron  ore, 
or  in  beds  composed  of  iron  glance 
and  magnetic  iron  ore,  named  by 
him  Itabirite. 

TABLE  TALK. 


Dreadful  Accident  from  Fire' 
damp. — Thirty-two  Persons  kil- 
led. — It  is  this  week  our  painful 
duty  to  record  one  of  those  heart- 
wounding  events,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  luminous  discoveries 
and  improvements  lately  made  in 
the  sciences,  and  particularly  in 
that  which  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  art  of  mining, 
seems  inseparable  from  those  ill- 
tated  mortals  whose  province  it  is 
to  explore  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
On  Monday  night  last,  the  town  of 
Whitehaven  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  agitation,  by  an  awful  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp,  from  the 
William  Pitt  (a  name  of  disastrous 
import) — a  coal-mine  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  where 
it  was  known,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  colliers  were  at  the 
moment  employed  in  the  work- 
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ings.  It  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  calamity 
immediately,  but  the  fatal  cer- 
tainty soon  became  apparent.  No 
less  than  fourteen  men,  sixteen 
boys,  and  two  girls,  have  come  to 
a  premature  death  by  this  catas- 
trophe. That  the  pit  was  over- 
charged with  fire-damp  in  some 
part  of  the  workings  is  now  too 
evident ;  but  it  is  doing  no  more 
than  justice  to  those  who  have  the 
more  immediate  superintendence 
of  those  very  extensive  concerns, 
to  say,  that  no  precaution  was 
omitted  by  them  to  guard  the 
colliers  against  any  sudden  acci- 
dent. The  workmen,  it  appears, 
were  employed  in  removing  some 
pillars,  in  a  part  of  the  pit  where 
the  ventilation  was  extremely 
good,  and  where  there  was  not, 
consequently,  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend danger  from  the  existence 
of  fire-damp ;  and,  ir^eed,  the 
air  was  jn  general  supposed  to  be 
good,  except  in  some  recesses 
into  which  the  colliers  had  no 
occasion  to  enter.  They  were, 
besides,  every  one  furnished  with 
a  safety  lamp,  and  were  under 
strict  orders  from  the  superin- 
tendents to  keep  their  lamps  pro- 
perly secured.  When  the  mis- 
fortune happened  they  had  all 
nearly  finished  their  work  for  the 
day,  and  by  what  or  whose  ne- 
glect or  mismanagement  it  was 
occasioned,  scarcely  a  conjecture 
can  now  be  formed.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  one  of  the 
workmen  had  been  using  some 
improper  liberties  with  his  lamp,^ 
and  had  removed  the  cylinder 
when  in  a  place  where  the  fire- 
damp was  present.  There  were 
also  17  horses  killed,  but  some  of 
their  drivers  escaped.  In  record- 
ing the  above  melancholy  event, 


it  may  pot  be  irrelative  to  mention 
a  remarkable  coincidence  of  names 
and  circumstances  which  occurred 
some  years  since  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
181*2,  a  tremendous  explosion  look 
place  in  the  William  Pitt^  a  coal- 
mine at  Felling  Colliery,  by  which 
92  persons  out  of  124  lost  their 
lives,  and  32  were  saved,  being 
the  exact  number  of  those  who 
have  perished  in  the  AVilliam  Pitt 
at  Whitehaven . — Carlisle  Journal. 

Workington. — The  inhabitants 
of  this  town  have  lately  been 
much  amused,  about  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  mornings,  by  a  drum 
and  fife  beating  and  playing  round 
the  town  very  livel}'  tunes,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  all  the 
shearers  jMr.  Curwen  could  collect 
upon  the  Schoose  farm.  The  de- 
sired effect  was  produced,  for  the 
young  lasses  followed  the  music 
in  great  force,  sometimes  the  num- 
ber employed  at  once,  amounting 
to  three  or  four  hundred  people. 
Upon  entering  the  field,  they  were 
marshalled  into  companies  of  forty 
each.  About  eight  or  ten  active 
females  immediately  came  for- 
ward as  captains,  M'ith  each  a  dif- 
ferent coloured  flag,  mounted  upon 
a  long  staff.  The  companies  pro- 
ceeded to  work  with  the  captains 
at  their  head  :  and  as  the  whole 
must  move  together,  the  more  ex- 
pert and  active  the  leader,  the 
more  the  honour ;  thus  the  work 
was  done  in  the  most  expeditious 
and  regular  manner,  and  had  the 
appearance  at  a  distance  of  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Cur- 
wen was  in  the  rear,  mounted  upon 
his  charger,  and  the  whole  scene 
produced,  as  the  painters  say,  a 
fine  effect.. 

l^Corre^ondmU  in  our  neat.] 
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PENITENTIARY 

AT 

MILBANK. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Commiliee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
vioiis,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Present  State  of  the  Penitentia?y  at 
Miibank, 

Your  Committee  felt  it  their  duty 
to  inquire  not  only  into  the  cause 
of  the  disease  so  long  prevalent, 
but  also  into  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  more  particularly 
so  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  being  held  upon  this 
important  subject  by  the  surgeons 
and  pliysiciarrs  they  called  before 
them.  They  did  not,  however,  do 
this'  from  their  entertaining  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  talent,  judg- 
jnent,  and  skill  of  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  establishment,  Drs. 
Roget  and  Latham ;  but  when  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  was  held 
upon  a  subject,  in  which  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  human  beings  might 
ultimately  depend,  who  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit  to  the  treat- 
ment which  their  medical  advisers 
might  prescribe,  your  Committee 
considered  themselves  imperiously 
called  upon  to  refer  the  subject  to 
the  best  medical  authorities  the 
country  could  produce;  according- 
ly, a  deputation  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  visited  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  their  Report,  which  is 
here  subjoined,  sets,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  the  question  at 
rest,  and  fally  confirms  the  pro- 
priety of  the  practice  of  Drs.  Ro- 
get and  Latham. 

(Copy.)    "Whitehall,  June 23,  1823. 

"  Sir, — In  consequence  of  the 
illness  which  has  long  prevailed  at 
the  Penitentiary,  ind  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  by  medical  men  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  with  respect  to 
the  causes  ef  the  disorder,  and  the 
pature  of  the  remedies  which  it  is 


proper  to  apply,  I  am  induced  to 
request  that  you  will  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  that  you 
will  havQ  the  goodness  to  move  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Peni- 
tentiary, and  of  reporting  to  me 
their  opinion  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  which  prevails  in  that 
Establishment,  and  upon  the  pro- 
bable efficacy  of  the  present  course 
of  medical  treatment. — I  hare,  &c, 

(Signed)  ««  R.  Peel." 

«  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart,  ^c.  &c.  &c." 

(Copy.) 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department, 
we,  the  undersigned  members  of  a 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  have  visited  the 
Penitentiary  at  Miibank, examined 
the  state  of  the  patients  there, 
heard  the  accounts  given  by  the 
medical  attendants  ;  and  do  report 
upon  the  two  questions  submitted 
to  our  investigation,  as  follows  : — 

*'  From  the  testimony  of  the  me- 
dical officers,  compared  with  the 
details  given  uniformly  by  the  pa* 
tients  themselves,  of  the  former 
stages  of  the  disease  prevalent 
amongst  them,  that  the  disorder 
has  borne  a  dysenteric  character. 
But  we  have  to  observe,  that  the 
patients  are  now  far  advanced  to- 
wards recovery,  and  that  the  se- 
verer symptoms  which  distinguish 
dysentery,  prevail  no  longer.  Many, 
however,  still  continue  ill  of  a 
milder  complaint  of  the  bowels. — 
Upon  the  second  question  we  re- 
port, that  the  treatment  by  mer- 
cury, adopted  in  this  disease,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  successful. 

.    (Signed)     *'  HENRY  HALFORD, 

President  of  the  College, 
«'  HENRY  AINSLIE. 
«  EDWARD  ASH. 
"  W.  G.  MATON. 
"THOMAS  TURNER. 
«  PELHAM  WARREN." 
"  College  of  Physicians, 
June  27tb,  1823." 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  the  annexed 
List  was  given  in  by  Dr.  Roget, 
Physician  to  the  Establishment : — 

Prisoners  ximler  Medical  Treatment  on  the 
Voth  of  May. 

Men.   Women.  Total. 

rill 46  44  90 

Diarrhoea  <(  Better  ..  48         87  135 

(.Well 49         20         69 

Other  complaints. ...  21         30         51 


Total 164       181       345 


May  23,  1823. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

C Stationary..  fi3       46'  109 

Diarrhcea  <J  Better 51       56  107 

(.Well 45       47  111 

Other  compUints 24       35  59 

Total 202     184  386 


June  11,  1823. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 


r  Stationary 
Diarrhcea  <  Improving 

(^Well 

Other  complaints. . . . 


73 

86 
82 
24 


35 

38 
88 
28 


108 

124 

170 

52 


Total 265     189       454 

Since  this  Report  was  drawn  up, 
a  return  of  the  prisoners  under 
niedical  tieatment  on  the  3d  July 
1823,  has  been  given  in  to  the 
Committee ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  disease  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline ;  the  sick,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  stationary,  being  re- 
duced from  108  to  39. 

Frisoners  under    Medical    Treatment^ 
3d  July,  1823. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Stationary 17        22         39 

.Convalescent 70       37        107 

Well 179       83       262 

m  of  other  diseases. .       8       22         30 

Total 274     164       438 


■  The  following  are  Extracts  from  the  Evidence. 

Dr.  Roget  examined. 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  moral 
causes  had  a  very  great  influence 
in  creating  the  complaint,  as  well 
as  the  physical  ones  f — I  think  they 
had  a  considerable  influence. 


Will  you  state  what  those  causes 
are,  which  are  designated  generally 
under  the  name  of  moral  causes? 
— General  depression  of  mind  from 
the  loss  of  liberty,  and  privations 
of  diderent  kinds  consequent  upon 
that  loss  ;  despondency  generall}'. 

Do  you  think  that  the  long  terms 
of  imprisonment  to  which  persons 
are  sentenced, may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  leading  of  those 
moral  causes? — I  think  so. 

And  of  course  operating  in  a 
stronger  degree  in  this  prison  than 
any  other,  from  the  length  of  the 
terms  being  so  much  greater? — 
Certainly. 

When  you  risited  the  Peniten- 
tiary, you  of  course  saw  Dr.  Hutch- 
ison, the  principal  medical  officer? 
— Certainly. 

Did  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
appear  to  you  to  be  properly  at- 
tended toby  him? — Yes. 

Did  liis  mode  of  treating  the  dis- 
ease, namely,  the  disease  of  the 
scurvy,  appear  to  you  to  be  that 
which  vtas  the  best  fitted  to  cure 
it  ? — We  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  treatment  he  adopted, 
previously  to  our  being  called  in  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  had  been  but 
little  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  any  medical  treatoient. 

In  point  of  principle,  was  not 
your  treatment  nearly  the  same,  or 
differing  in  a  very  trifling  degree, 
with  the  treatment  he  adopted? — 
We  adopted  the  same  treatment, 
as  far  as  the  scurvy  is  concerned, 
that  he  had  recommended. 

In  what  was  the  difference  in 
your  practice,  as  to  any  other  com- 
plaint.''— The  diarrhoea  we  did  not 
treat  in  the  same  mode. 

Was  every  information  given  to 
you  by  Dr.  Hutchison,  which  you 
ihoujiht  fit  to  ask  liini,  and  every 
facility  allordcd  to  you  by  him  ? — 
Perfectly  so. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with 
him  relative  to  the  drooping  state 
of  convicts  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter? — We  undoubtedly  convers- 
ed with  him  on  all  those  subjects. 

Did  any  of  the  Committee  ex- 
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press  to  you  any  doubt  as  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  Dr.  Hutchi- 
son, or  any  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  conduct  as  the  medical  of- 
licer  of  the  establishment? — Not 
the  smallest. 

Do  you  think  that  the  diet,  which 
the  prisoners  receive,  is  not  suflTi- 
cient  for  a  person  confined  onlj"  for 
six  months  ? — It  would  appear  so, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Pe- 
nitentiary. 

Supposing  it  is  found,  in  other 
prisons,  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  a 
period  of  six  or  twelve  months, 
why  should  it  not,  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, be  also  sufficient  ? — I  am 
unable  to  explain  the  reason,  but 
such  is  the  fact. 

You  state  that  the  diet  is  not 
sufficient  for  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  hard  labour,  and  that 
tliat  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  the  disease  which  pre- 
vails ;  how  comes  it  then  that  the 
disease  appears  to  have  com- 
menced, and  to  have  been  to  a 
greater  degree  among  those  that 
were  not  employed  at  all? — We 
found  it  difficult  to  account  for  that, 
unless  by  taking  into  account  the 
effect  of  the  greater  cold  to  which 
they  are  exposed  during  the  night 
in  the  sleeping  cells. 

You  know  what  the  tread-mill 
is  ;  do  you  consider  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  individuals  at 
all  who  are  employed  in  that  way  ? 
— Reasoning  without  experience, 
I  should  not  think  it  would  injure 
the  prisoners. 

(To  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham.)— Is  that 
your  opinion?— Certainly  ;  and  as 
far  as  medical  opinion  has  been 
ascertained  upon  this  subject,  I  un- 
derstan,d  there  is  only  the  objection 
of  one  medical  man  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  tread-mill,  and  he  says 
it  is  calculated  to  produce  hernia. 
u  Are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — I  have 

ot  seen  the  tread-mill  myself. 

(To  Dr.  Rogct.) — Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate ? — I  am  not. 

Or  any  other  large  prison  in  the 
metropolis? — No. 


Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  prison-* 
ers  in  any  other  prison  of  the  me- 
tropolis not  near  the  river  Thames; 
for  example,  in  the  prisons  of  the 
city  of  London  or  Cold  Bath  Fields  ; 
had  been  confined  to  the  same  diet 
as  has  been  practised  at  the  Peni- 
tentiary, and  managed  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  they  would  have 
been  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  com- 
plaints ? — I  think  they  would. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  such  complaint  in  the 
prison  at  Cold  Bath  Fields  ?— I  do 
not. 

Had  you  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  disease  called  sea 
scurvy,  before  you  went  into  the 
Penitentiary  ?  —  All  the  cases  of 
scurvy  I  have  seen,  have  been  sin- 
gle, and  occasional  cases  of  scurvy, 
such  as  occur  in  the  London  hos- 
pitals. 

(Dr.  Roget.) — My  experience  is 
of  the  same  kind ;  I  have  seen  oc- 
casional cases,  in  workhouses  and 
hospitals. 

Seascurvy;— (Dr.  P.  M.Latham.) 
It  is  found  there  is  no  distinction  ; 
that  the  disease  known  by  tho 
name  of  sea  scurvy,  is  in  fact  am- 
phibious. 

(To  Dr.  Roget.)— Arc  you  not  in 
the  habit  of  attending  one  of  the 
dispensaries  ? — I  am  ;  I  have  been 
physician  to  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary for  the  last  thirteen  years. 

Whenever  there  is  low  diet  and 
diminished  food,  is  not  that  dis- 
ease, whether  on  board  ship  or  on 
shore,  one  of  common  occurrence? 
—  (Dr.  P.  M.  Latham.)  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  one  of  common  oc- 
curence on  shore  ;  it  is  considered 
that  any  causes  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  depress,  may  possibly 
produce  this  disease  among  many 
others. 

Do  you  know,  as  a  medical  fact, 
that  in  besieged  towns  it  is  a  dis- 
ease of  common  occurrence,  where 
inhabitants  are  straitened  for  food? 
—Yes. 

\To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 

Theatre^    St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Monday  Evening, 

Oct.  27th,  1823. 


Lecture  Seventh. 

After  recapitulating  the  prin- 
cipal points  stated  in  the  last  Lec- 
ture relative  to  ^Adhesive  Inflam- 
mation, Sir  Astley  said,  y/e  shall 
this  Evening  consider, 

The  appearances  which  parts 
assume  under  Adhesive  Inflam- 
mation. 

When  an  incision  is  made  into 
a  part  affected  by  adhesive  in- 
flammation, into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane for  instance,  you  will  find  a 
quantity  of  effused  serum,  yellow, 
and  semi-transparent,  and  this 
yellow  substance  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  jelly,  though  widely 
differing  from  it  in  its  character. 
The  best  opportunity  that  you  can 


have  of  witnessing  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  is  on  the  skin  under 
the  irritation  of  a  blister  j  the  blis- 
ter produces  precisely  the  same 
effects  as  those  produced  in  the 
operation  for  hare-lip.  Let  a 
blister  be  applied  for  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  cuticle  be  raised; 
then  make  an  incision  into  the  raised 
vesicles,  and  a  quantity  of  serum 
will  escape  :  here,  perhaps,  your 
observations  may  terminate;  but 
examine  the  under  surface,  and 
you  will  see  on  it  small  particles 
of  solid  yellow  matter,  which  wiH 
be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the 
blister  has  been  applied ;  but  ge- 
nerally speaking,  under  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister,  adhesive  mat- 
ter will  be  thrown  out  as  under 
common  cases  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. For  those  who  are 
anxious  to  know  the  time  re- 
quired before  the  adhesive  in* 
flammation  commences,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state,  that  it  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  different 
O 
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surfaces  in  fault.     In  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  will 
be  glued  together  in  nineteen  hours 
after  the  adhesive  inflammation  has 
begun.     Now  I  mention  nineteen 
hours  particularly,  because  1  have 
seen  it  produced  after  that  time, 
in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds.     It 
itiay  be  in  the  recollection  of  some 
of  you,  that  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Blight,  was  shot  by  a  man  call- 
ed  Patch  in  the    neighbourhood 
of  Deptford :  the  ball  traversed 
the  abdomen.    I  was  called  to  this 
case,  and  the  man  died  in  nine- 
teen hours  after  he  had  received 
the  injury.    Here  I  had  an  oppor- 
tuiiity  of  seeing  what  1  have  just 
meiitiohed ;    the  intestines    were 
glued  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
peritoneum,    the  peritoneal  sur- 
face had   quantities   of  adhesive 
matter  on  it,  and  was  firmly  united 
to  the  surrounding  intestines.     On 
the  surfaces  of  wounds  the  pro- 
cess of  adhesion  takes  place  more 
rapidly  ;  for  if  a  piece  of  lint  be 
applied  to  a  newly  made  wound, 
in  twelve  hours  it  will  be  glued  to 
its  surface  ;  irt  a  dog  the  adhesive 
process  commences  in  six  hours. 
When  adhesive  matter  has  been 
formed,  blood-vessels  soon  enter 
it,  and  within  a  short  time  it  be- 
comes organised,  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum,  by  an    elongated    process, 
enter  the  newly  formed  substances, 


and  send  out  minute  ramifications. 
On  cutting  into  adhesive  matter 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has 
been  deposited,  small  bloody  spots 
may  be  seen,  which  mark  the  after 
situation     of     the    vessels     that 
nourish  it ;  but  it  is  not  till  ten 
days  after  it  has  been  formed,  that 
adhesive    matter    becomes    com- 
pletely organized,  for  if  you  divide 
a  part,  and  then  unite,  and  after- 
wards endeavour  to  inject  it,  you 
will  find  that  you  would  not  succeed 
till  ten  days  after  union  had  been 
eflfected :  when  vessels  elongate, 
they  have   not   the   character  of 
vessels  in  general ;    they  take  a 
serpentine  and  tortuous    course. 
Some  thought  at  one  time,  (and 
I  believe  even  Mr.  llunter  him- 
self, when  he  first  made  the  dis- 
covery of  union  by  adhesion,)  that 
the  vessels  originated  in  the  newly- 
formed  substance  ;  but  since  addi- 
tional observations    and    experi- 
ments have  been  made,  the  opinion 
has  been  found  to  be  false ;  and  be- 
fore his  death,  Mr.  Hunter  discard- 
ed the  notion ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
vessels  proceed  to,  and  not  from, 
the  newly-formed  part.     The  de- 
gree of  vascularity  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  part  subjected  16 
the  adhesive  process.     In  tendons, 
for  instance,  it  will  be  much  less 
than  in   muscles.     This    process 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  irapor- 
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tatice  in  surgery.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  command  much  of  >our 
attention  ;  and  it  "will  be  unfor- 
tunate for  you  if  you  do  not 
understand  it.  Without  this  pro- 
cess no  operation  could  be  attend- 
ed with  success :  its  absence,  even 
after  bleeding,  would  destroy  life. 
Bear  this  principle  in  mind,  then, 
gentlemen — always  endeavour  to 
effect  union  by  adhesion. 

Suppose  you  %Vere  called  to  a 
compound  fracture,  what  would 
you  do  f  Endeavour,  certainly,  by 
bringing  the  parts  together  to  make 
it  a  simple  one.  Within  these  few 
days  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  hemorrhage  in  a  case  of 
compound  fracturfe ;  if  the  adhe- 
sive process  had  taken  place,  he- 
morrhage Mould  have  been  pre- 
vented, constitutional  irritation 
kept  off,  and  recovery  have  been 
the  result.  It  is  the  same  in  for- 
midable operations  :  the  Csesarean 
operation,  which  consists  in  mak- 
ing an  incision  in  the  course  of  the 
linea  alba,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting a  foetus  from  the  womb,  is 
not  dangerous  if  the  adhesive  pro- 
cess takes  place;  now  and  then, 
from  hemorrhage  and  exhaustion, 
it  proves  serious;  but,  in  most 
cases,  the  danger  is  slight  if  union 
by  adhesion  be  procured.  To  ex- 
eraplity  this  by  the  operation  for 


cataract ;  in  this  operation  a  wound 
is  made  in  the  eye,  more  than  half 
of  the  cornea  is  cut  (vulg.  apple  of 
the  eye)  ;  if  the  adhesive  process 
takes  place,  within  12  hours  thd 
flaps  begin  to  adhere,  and  in  24 
hours  they  are  consohdated.    Sup- 
pose on  the  contrary  they  do  not, 
violent  inflammation  supervenes, 
and  the  result  is  destruction  to  the 
eye  of  the  patient;  success  depends 
then  in  this  instance  on  the  ad- 
hesive process.    In  a  person  who 
had  been  in  ill  health  the  inflam- 
mation might  be  too  weak,  and 
in  another  case  it  might  be  too 
strong  ;  suppuration  would  be  the 
consequence   in   both  instances ; 
the  same  effect  in  the  two  cases, 
though  produced  by  very  diffe* 
rent  causes.     Again,  in  the  ope- 
ration   for   strangulated    hernia, 
an  opening  is  made  into  the  her- 
nial    sac    which    communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  if  the  parts  are  not  afterwards 
united  by  the   adhesivne  process, 
the  patient  dies.    In  the  operation 
for  aneurism   it    is  adhesive  in- 
flammation which  saves  life ;   a 
ligature  is  applied  to  the  artery, 
a  coagulum  of  blood  forms,  the 
adhesive  process  commences,  fi- 
brine  is  poured  out,  and  the  inter- 
nal coats  of  the  artery  are  glued 
together  ;    but  for  this  when  the 
ligature  gave    way,    hemorrhage 
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would  ensue.  In  the  operation 
for  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  (mor- 
bid secretion  of  water  between 
the  coverings  of  the  testicle),  we 
have  a  beautiful  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  effects  of  adhe- 
sive inflammation.  After  the 
water  has  been  evacuated,  a  sti- 
mulating injection  being  thrown 
into  the  cavity  excites  upon  its 
sides  an  irritation ;  inflammation 
is  set  up,  adhesive  matter  thrown 
out,  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cavity  becomes  permanently 
united,  and  thus  a  radical  cure  is 
effected. 

This  leads  me  to  the  state  of 
limbs  after  amputation.  In  am- 
putating a  limb,  your  object  is 
first  to  preserve  sufficient  integu- 
ments to  cover  the  ends  of  the 
bone;  it  must  be  integuments  and 
not  muscles,  for  if  muscular  fibres 
are  preserved  with  the  integu- 
ments, they  will  contract,  and 
retraction  of  the  skin  covering  the 
stump  will  be  the  result.  When 
the  limb  has  been  removed,  you 
will  apply  ligatures  to  the  bleed- 
ing vessels :  now  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  tie  every  small  ves- 
sel ;  ligatures  on  the  principal  ves- 
sels are  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
fewer  applied  the  better,  for  though 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance of  the  limb  afterwards,  yet 
by  waiting  a  short  time  after  the 


operation,  the  smaller  arteries  will 
generally  stop.  i 

The  ligatures  themselves  should 
be  small,  and  consist  of  fine  silk, 
for  nothing  is  so  bad  in  operations 
as  the  application  of  coarse  liga- 
tures, excepting  perhaps  in  cases 
where  ossification  of  the  arteries 
has  taken  place,  when  it  would  be 
justifiable;  with  this  exception 
only,  it  is  the  worst  possible 
surgery'  to  apply  thick  ligatures 
to  arteries;  and  if  a  surgeon  were 
to  do  it,  he  M^ould  understand 
nothing  of  his  profession;  the 
thinner  the  ligatures  are  then,  the 
better.  Now  there  are  two  reasons 
why  these  ligatures  are  preferable, 
1st,  because  they  are  less  liable 
to  escape ;  2d.  they  divide  the 
internal  coats  of  the  arteries  more 
effectually:  when  you  use  a  very 
fine  ligature  the  internal  coats 
will  be  completely  divided,  and 
the  external  will  remain  entire. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Jones,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  work  on  the 
natural  means  by  which  arteries 
unite  in  cases  where  ligatures  are 
applied  ;  and  he  stated  the  fact  of 
the  internal  coats  of  the  artery 
being  divided  by  the  application 
of  fine  ligatures.  Thick  ligatures 
also  prevent  the  wounds  from 
healing  so  rapidly  as  thin  ones. 
After  the  vessels  have  been  se- 
cured, the  sponge  phould  be  ap- 
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plied,   and  all  coagula  of  blood 
removed,  as  this  is  very  essential 
to  the  union  of  the  part ;  blood  is 
not  the  means  but  the  prevention 
of  union  in  such  cases,  for  unless 
it  be  taken  away,   the  adhesive 
inflammation  will  not  go  on.  There 
is  one  instance    in  which  blood 
favours  the  process   of  adhesion, 
and  that  is  in  the  application  of  a 
ligature  on  an  artery  ;  with  this 
exception   only,    the   opinion    of 
blood  favouring    the   process   of 
adhesion  is  to  be  banished  from 
your  minds,  for  there  are  but  two 
modes  by  which  union  can  be  ef- 
fected, viz.  by  adhesion  and  by 
granulation  ;  therefore  remove  all 
clots  of  blood,  which  will  only  act 
as  extraneous  bodies  and  keep  up 
irritation.     You  are  to  cut  off"  one 
end  of  the  ligature  close  to  the 
vessel,  and  let  the  other  hang  out 
of  the  wound  :  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  cut  off  both  ends  of  the 
ligature  close  to  the  vessel ;  this 
plan  has,  however,  been  already 
given  up.     This  was  determined 
by  John  Hunter  in  the  first  ope- 
ation  he  performed  for  aneurism, 
on  the  trunk  of  the  artery  above 
the    tumour,    instead  of  on  the 
aneurism   itself;  for   in  that  in- 
stance he  cut  the  ligature  close 
to    the    knot,    and  copious  sup- 
puration    took  place  afterwards. 
Ligatures  can  only  be  removed 


from  the  vessels  by  suppuration 
or  absorption  (in  the  latter  case 
they  must  be  first  dissolved  and 
then  removed  by  the  absorbents), 
and  conceiving  that  if  a  ligature, 
composed  of  a   substance  easily 
soluble,  were   applied  to  a  ves- 
sel and  cut  close  to  the  knot,  it 
might   be     dissolved,   and    then 
absorbed,  I  applied  a  catgut  one 
to    the  femoral  artery  of  an  old 
man  whom   I    operated    on    for 
popliteal    aneurism,    and   cut   it 
close   to  the  vessel ;     thia   case 
turned  out  well,  for  suppuration 
did  not   ensue.     Although    suc- 
cessful here,  I   have  tried  it  in 
several    cases    since,    and   have 
failed  in  all,  suppuration  always 
coming  on  afterwards.     I  applied 
a  silk  ligature  to  the   carotid  of 
a  dog  on  one   side,  and  a  catgut 
one  to  the  carotid  of  the  opposite 
side  :    upon  killing  the  dog  some 
days  afterwards  I  found  the  se- 
cond ligature  (catgut)  buried  in  a 
cyst,  and  that  the  first  had  ulcer- 
ated the  artery,  and  advanced  to 
the  side  of  the  larynx.     Experi- 
ment and  observation  show  then 
that  it  is  better  to  cut  one  end  of 
the  ligature  off,  and  to  leave  the 
other  hanging  from  the  mouth  of 
the   wound.      After    amputation 
having  disposed  your  ligatures  in 
a  line  with  each  other,  and  leav- 
ing them  to  hang  out  at  the  most 
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depending  part  of  the  wound,  you 
M'ill,  if  the  limb  be  removed  above 
the  elbow  or  knee,  apply  a  ban- 
dage to  prevent  retraction  of  the 
muscles  and  extensive  suppura- 
tion. I  have  seldom  succeeded 
with  my  stumps  aboA^e  the  knee 
or  elbow  when  I  have  not  used 
a  roller  ;  it  is  better  to  apply 
a  roller  in  such  cases,  for  the  mus- 
cles will  then  be  glued  together, 
and  form  one  consolidated  mass. 
Having  applied  a  roller,  and 
brought  the  integuments  toge- 
ther, I  merely  put  three  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  over  the 
wound,  and  one  round  the 
stump,  to  keep  the  ends  of  the 
plaster  in  their  place.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mode  of  dressing  stumps 
now,  and  that  adopted  a  few  years 
ago  ;  the  old  practice  was,  after 
the  adhesive  plaster  had  been 
applied,  to  put  some  lint,  then 
plaster  again,  after  that  tow,  and 
lastly,  over  the  whole  a  cap  of 
flannel.  If  a  surgeon  were  to  do 
this  now,  he  would  be  laughed 
out  of  the  operating  theatre,  and 
very  deservedly. — All  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do,  is  to  apply  three 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  over  the 
wound,  and  one  circular  piece ; 
if  the  weather  be  hot,  to  apply 
the  spirit- wash  (spiritof  wine  and 
water),  and  if  the  weather  be  cool. 


to  keep  the  limb  quiet.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  down  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  adhesive  stage ;  if 
it  goes  beyond  this,  suppuration 
will  be  the  result.  The  last  cir- 
cumstance necessary  to  mention, 
is  the  impropriety  of  dressing 
the  stump  too  early ;  a  person 
anxious  to  see  whether  union  has 
taken  place,  removes  the  plasters 
from  the  wound  in  two  or  three 
days  :  he  who  does  this,  entirely 
overlooks  the  object  in  view,  and 
must  be  shocked,  when  he  looks 
at  the  stump,  to  see  that  by  the 
early  removal  of  the  plasters,  he 
has  destroyed  all  that  nature  had 
done. — All  you  ought  to  do,  is  in 
four  days  after  the  operation,  to 
remove  one  strip  of  plaster,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  out  any 
matter  which  might  have  collected. 
In  six  or  eight  days  after  the 
operation,  it  vs'ill  be  proper  to 
dress  the  stump  ;  but  to  do  it  be- 
fore would  be  absurd. 

The  after  treatment,  which  is 
applicable  to  stumps,  is  proper 
also  for  common  wounds. 

The  adhesive  process  is  useful 
in  the  formation  of  cysts.  Balls 
encysted  have  been  known  to  re- 
main  in  the  body  for  many  years. 
Morgagni,  I  believe,  mentions  a 
case  where  a  ball  lodged  in  the 
lungs  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time.     If  the  ball  be  not  encysted, 
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it  (ravels,  and  absofption  of  the 
parts  through  where  it  passes  takes 
place.  A  few  days  ago,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  formerly  received 
a  wound  above  the  zygomatic  arch, 
from  a  ball,  called  on  me  having 
a  swelling  in  the  side  of  his  face. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
it  was  the  ball  there ;  to  which  he 
replied  No  :  upon  cutting  on  it, 
however,  I  found  that  it  was  the 
ball  by  which  he  had  been  wound- 
ed some  years  before.  It  had  tra- 
velled beneath  the  zygoma  to  the 
middle  of  the  cheek,  on  the  sur- 
ftiee  of  the  parotid  gland,  from 
whence  1  removed  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  assisted  in  its  course  by  the 
action  of  the  temporal  muscle. 
I  saw  a  boy,  of  Walworth,  who 
had  been  attending  a  target  at 
which  some  volunteers  had  been 
firing ;  he  thought  himself  safe  at 
a  distance  of  thirteen  yards  ;  he 
was  mistaken,  however,  for  one  of 
them  shot  him  in  the  collar  bone- 
Some  months  after,  he  came  to 
Guy's  Hospital;  and  I  removed 
the  ball  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  upper  arm.  Thus  the  ball,  by 
its  pressure,  had  occasioned  sup- 
puration and  ulceration,  which 
had  enabled  it  to  travel  to  the 
situation  from  whence  I  took  it. 

Another  very  important  use  of 
adhesive  inflammation  is  that  of  its 
dividing  cavities  into  distinct  parts, 


by  which  means  it  fixes  a  boundary 
to  the  suppurative  process ;  thus  it 
will  divide  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men into  two,  by  throwing  out 
adhesive  matter  on  the  surface  of 
the  colon.  In  joints,  likewise,  it 
will  confine  suppuration  to  one 
spot ;  and,  in  abscesses,  it  forms 
a  wall  round  the  matter,  and  pre- 
vents its  escaping  into  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 


St.   Thomas's  Hospital. 


Wednesday    IjyENiNp, 
Oct.  29, 1823. 


Lecture   Eighth. 

Suppuration. 

Suppuration  is  the  formation  of 
purulent  matter,  and  is  produced 
from  the  secreting  orifices  of  the 
blood  vessels.  It  is  either  formed 
in  cavities,  when  giving  rise  to 
abscess,  or  upon  granulating  sur- 
faces. The  formation  of  matter  is 
often  attended  with  powerful  con- 
stitutional efforts :  when,  therefore, 
you  see  a  person  who  has  had 
severe  inflammation,  you  ask  him 
if  he  ^has  had  a  cold  shivering ; 
for  this  is  generally  the  forerun- 
ner of  purulent  secretion.  If  the 
inflammation  has  been  extensive 
or  situated  in  any  vital  part,  the  ri- 
gour or  shiverings  are  succeeded 
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by  violent  heat  and  perspiration  ; 
these  continue  alternately,  until 
matter  becomes  deposited.  When 
in  a  state  of  rigour  the  blood  col- 
lects about  the  larger  vessels  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart, 
and  even  in  the  heart  itself;  at 
length  this  organ  becomes  stimu- 
lated to  action,  and  sends  the 
blood  with  considerable  force  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  more 
particularly  to  that  part  where 
pus  is  about  to  be  secreted.  A 
rigour,  therefore,  is  merely  a  con- 
stitutional effort  towards  accom- 
plishing the  object  that  nature 
has  in  view.  When  pus  is  easily 
produced,  there  is  no  rigour  what- 
ever. 

When  there  is  an  attempt  to 
produce  matter,  there  is  an  unu- 
sual sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the 
part,  together  with  a  blush  on  the 
skin,  easily  recognised  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  a 
sure  indicative  that  pus  either  has, 
or  is  about  to  form.  In  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  the  pain  is  an 
acute  thrilling  one  ;  but  here  it  is 
more  dull ;  and  is  likewise  pulsa- 
tory or  throbbing.  As  this  con- 
tinues the  tumour  becomes  soft  in 
the  middle,  but  remains  hard  at 
the  sides ;  the  centre  of  the  swell- 
ing points  as  it  is  termed ;  and 
upon  pressing  the  part  at  this 
period  fluctuation  will  be  evident. 


Next  thing  to  bel observed  is,  that 
the  cuticle  comes  off",  leaving  the 
cutis  bare;  then  ulceration  through 
this  part  to  meet  the  ulceration 
from  within  :  generally  speaking, 
however,  the  ulcerative  process  is 
performed  entirely  from  within. 
These  then  are  the  common  ap- 
pearances created  by  the  progress 
of  suppurative  inflammation. 

Some  parts  more  readily  go 
into  the  adhesive,  some  into  the 
suppurative  inflammation ;  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum, 
&c.  are  subject  to  the  former; 
while  the  urethra,  vagina,  lach- 
rymal duct,  trachea,  bronchia, 
membrane  lining  the  nose,  &c. 
are  liable  to  the  latter:  serous 
surfaces  therefore  are  afiected 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
and  mucous  surfaces  by  the  sup- 
purative. The  reason  why  the 
inflammation  afiecting  the  two 
is  different,  appears  to  be  this^j 
viz.  the  vessels  of  serous  surfaces 
are  too  small  to  permit  the  trans- 
mission of  the  particles  that  pus 
contains ;  but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion becomes  violent  or  long  con- 
tinued, then  the  vessels  dilate,  and 
purulent  matter  is  formed.  Some 
experiments  have  been  made, 
which  tend  to  prove  that  this 
theory  is  correct ;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  injections  which  are 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  freely  into 
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the  vessels  of  mucous  surfaces, 
uill  not  penetrate  in  the  slightest 
^  degree  into  the  vessels  of  serous 
surfaces.  We  shall  presently  ex- 
plain this  to  jou  more  particularly. 
In  one  of  the  preceding  Lec- 
tures it  was  mentioned,  that  dan- 
gerous consequences  sometimes 
arise  from  passing  bougies  in  very 
irritable  habits;  the  danger  in 
these  cases  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  iidhesive  inflammation 
instead  of  the  suppurative.  The 
duct  or  canal  leading  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  which 
conveys  the  tears  into  the  nose,  is 
mucous,  and  therefore,  "when  in- 
fluenced, usually  suppurates  ;  con- 
sequently is  only  obstructed  for  a 
short  period :  and  even  this  ob- 
struction can  be  relieved  at  inter- 
vals, by  pressing  the  finger  upon 
the  skin  immediately  under  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eye,  by  the  side  of  the 
nose,  by  which  means  the  col- 
lected matter  will  be  forced  out 
at  the  puncta  situated  in  the  under 
eye-lid.  Should  the  inflammation, 
however,  be  of  the  adhesive  kind, 
then  an  obstruction  will  be  formed 
that  can  only  be  relieved  by  ope- 
ration. This  complaint  is  named 
fistula  lachrymalis.  The  tears 
now  pass  over  the  cheek,  instead 
of  into  the  nose,  because  adhesive 
matter  has  glued  the  sides  of  the 
tube  together.     The  operation  lor 


the  cure  of  this  is  simple,  and  will 
be  explained  to  you  hereafter. 

The  membrane  covering  the 
internal  surface  of  the  trachea 
(vulg.  windpipe)  is  mucous,  and, 
therefore,  when  inflamed,  usually 
suppurates;  but  in  croup,  large 
quantities  of  adhesive  matter  are 
thrown  out,  and  these  very  fre- 
quently occasion  death.  The 
coagulable  matter  adheres  so 
firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  disen- 
gaged by  the  ordinary  efforts  for 
expectoration;  and  at  last,  from 
its  increase,  fills  the  trachea,  and 
suff"ocation  is  of  course  the  result. 
Nature  has,  as  we  before  remark- 
ed, wisely  ordained  that  the  vari- 
ous outlets  of  the  body  should 
commonly  be  affected  by  the  sup- 
purative inflammation ;  and  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  lite  would  be 
short  indeed. 

Arteries  and  veins,  when  in-^ 
flamed,  are  generally  influenced 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  It 
occasionally  happens,  however, 
that  their  inner  coats  suppurate; 
and,  said  Sir  Astley,  I  have  more 
than  once  known  persons  die  from 
the  irritation  that  this  has  excited. 
A  man  in  Guy's  had  a  leg  re- 
moved. In  a  day  or  two  he  be- 
came delirious,  and  shortly  after 
died.  When  examined,  no  par- 
ticular disease  in  his  body  was 
found ;  but  the  suppurative  pro- 
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cess  had  been  set  up  in  the  ar- 
teries, and  this  caused  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  Similar  events  would 
follow  the  operations  for  aneurism, 
if  the  adhesive  inflammation  did 
not  supervene  instead  of  the  sup- 
purative ;  for  matter  would  form 
above  the  ligature,   and,  mixing 
with  the  blood,  would  destroy  life. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
vein    has  often   been    known  to 
come  on  after  bleeding,  and  occa- 
sion death.      Upon  dissection  in 
these  cases,  matter  has  been  found 
in  the  heart,  mixed  with  the  blood. 
Wounds  made  into  joints  are 
always  dangerous  :  this  has  been 
«aid  to  arise  from  the  admission 
of  air.     No  name  can  be  given  to 
such  a  declaration  but  ignorant 
nonsense ;  for  air  has  no  power 
whatever  of  producing  inflamma- 
tion in  these  cavities,  and  he  who 
says    otherwise     knows     nothing 
about  it :  the  danger  arises  from 
its  being  a  mucous  surface ;  the 
synovial  membrane  lining  joints, 
therefore  quickly  passes  into  the 
suppurative     inflammation,     and 
which   circumstance   renders    an 
injury  done  to  these  parts  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  cure  ;    besides 
the  internal  surfaces  of  joints  are 
much  more  extensive  than  you 
would  imagine  :    you   would    be 
astonished  if  you  saw  the  internal 
surface  of  the  knee-joint  spread 


out  on  this  table  ;  joints  are  also 
composed  of  materials  having  in 
themselves  very  little  restorative 
power,  being  formed  of  ligamentj 
cartilage,   and   bone    parts    that 
soon  inflame,  suppurate  and  ab- 
sorb.    Whenever,  therefore,  you 
are  called  to  accidents  of  joints, 
and  where  openings   have   been 
made  into  them,  these  you  should 
endeavour  to  close  as  speedily  as 
possible.     Likewise,    when    you 
have  to  remove  from  these  cavi- 
ties extraneous  bodies,  you  should 
draw  the  skin  forciblv  on  one  side 
and   then    cut    through   it    down 
upon  the  substance.     If  the  ope- 
ration be  performed  in  this  man- 
ner,  and  when    concluded,    the 
skin  being  left  to  itself  will  return 
to   its  natural    situation,    conse- 
quently the   cut   in   the   integu- 
ments and  that  in  the  capsular 
hgament    will    not    be    opposite 
each  other,  and  union  by  the  first 
intention    much   more   likely    to 
ensue. 

In  wounds  of  the  theca  as  much 
caution  is  necessary  as  in  those  of 
joints — its  structure,  in  fact,  nearly 
resembles  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  synovial  membrane  :  an  in- 
jury here  causes,  in  a  very  short 
time,  great  pain  and  inflammation, 
much  constitutional  irritation  and 
fever.  If  matter  forms  it  becomes 
deposited,  or  locked  up  as  it  were, 
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in  a  tendinous  bag,  and  so  great  is 
the  irritation  that  it  sometimes  oc- 
QCVsions,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
destroy  life  in  GO  hours.  A  young 
gentleman  from  the  West  Indies, 
of  great  professional  merit,  of  the 
name  of  Alcock,  informed  me  one 
Pjionday  night  after  surgical  lec- 
ture, that  he  had  in  the  course  of 
that  day  punctured  the  theca  in 
some  part  of  his  hand — as  he  was 
living  at  the  time  in  the  house  of  the 
late  Dr.  Heighton,  I  advised  him  to 
show  it  to  the  Doctor  (who  was  an 
exceedingly  able  man),  he  did  so  ; 
— on  the  following  day  he  suffered 
greatly  from  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, and  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing died :  his  system  was  certainly  a 
very  irritable  one,  and  this  accounts 
in  great  measure  for  so  speedy  a 
dissolution.  When,  therefore,  you 
suspect  matter  in  these  parts,  let 
the  quantity  be  ever  so  small  you 
ought  to  discharge  it.  It  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  structure,  through 
which  without  assistance  it  can- 
not pass,  therefore,  Nature  re- 
quires your  assistance.  At  the 
commencement  of  inflammation  in 
these  injuries,  your  treatment 
should  be  prompt — apply  leeches 
and  poultices,  and  give  your  pa- 
tient calomel  and  opium — these 
measures,  judiciously  used,  will 
often  check  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  in  a  short  time  com- 
pletely remove  it. 


Formerly,  it  was  the  opinion 
that  matter  was  produced  from  a 
dissolution  of  substance  ;  thJH  opi- 
nion is  now  exploded,  for  we  have 
numerous  facts  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  true ;  in  the  urethra  for  ex- 
ample, you  all  know  that  matter 
will  be  formed  on  its  surface  for 
months,  and  is  the  urethra  de- 
stroyed by  it  ?  No,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  thicker  than  it  was  before 
the  discharge  existed;  and  upon 
examination  of  this  part  after 
death,  no  ulcers  have  been  dis- 
covered even  if  the  matter  had 
been  flowing  for  months ;  the  an- 
cients thought  that  gonorrhcea 
arose  from  ulceration  of  the  ure- 
thra; this  opinion,  therefore,  is 
also  found  to  be  wrong.  Again, 
in  large  cavities,  such  as  the  chest, 
an  immense  quantity  of  matter  may 
be  secreted,  and  yet  after  death 
no  erosion  of  the  solids  will  be 
discoverable,  but  will  afterwards, 
(and  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  the  pleura  and  perito- 
neum,) be  found  very  materially 
thickened.  Sir  Astley  remembers 
when  there  was  a  very  warm  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  the  dis- 
putants used  to  put  pieces  of  raw 
meat  upon  the  surface  of  ulcers, 
and  after  suffering  them  to  remain 
for  some  time,  would  then  care- 
fully weigh  them  for  the  purpose 
of  acertaining.the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance lost. 
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Matter  then  is  secreted  from  the 
blood  vessels,  but  not  until  after 
they  have  been  acted  upon  by  in- 
flammation, the  effects  produced 
by  the  application  of  a  blister 
exemplify  this  ;  first  serum  and 
fibrine  are  thrown  out  when  the 
cuticle  is  raised ;  remove  the  cuticle 
and  apply  upon  the  raw  skin  a  piece 
of  glass,  at  first  no  matter  is  to  be 
seen,  but  in  a  few  minutes  you 
will  observe  it  collect  and  adhere 
to  the  under  side  of  the  glass ;  bile, 
urine,  and  in  fact  all  the  fluids  are 
secreted  from  the  blood,  but  in 
each  instance  the  action  of  the 
vessels  is  different. 

Pus  is  composed  of  serum,  and 
particles  swimming  in  that  serum; 
there  may  be  also  a  little  coagu- 
lable  matter  in  the  serum;  this, 
however,  is  hypothesis ;  that  fi- 
brine is  discharged  from  the  ves- 
sels in  adhesive  inflammation,  is 
not  hypothesis,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  well  ascertained  fact. 
The  particles  of  pus  are  the  same 
as  the  globules  of  the  blood,  but 
the  action  of  the  vessels  appears 
to  take  away  their  colour  ;  their 
form  is  the  same,  and  size  the 
.same :  these  globules  also  resem- 
ble those  that  are  contained  in 
mucus. 

Pus  when  healthy  is  a  bland 
fluid,  and  will  not  irritate  the 
parts  that  produce  it.     Surgeons 


formerly  thought  otherwise,  and 
therefore  used  to  cover  the  sur- 
faces of  wounds,  by  means  C^ 
sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking 
up  the  matter  as  fast  as  it  was 
generated.  When,  however,  pus 
is  unhealthy,  having  mixed  with 
it  too  large  a  portion  of  serum, 
or  when  bloody,  then  in  passing 
over  the  skin  it  will  irritate  and 
occasion  excoriation. 

Matter  in  some  persons  will  in 
a  very  short  time  become  incon- 
ceivably putrid  and  fetid.  A 
butcher  when  getting  out  of  a 
hay-loft  missed  his  footing,  and 
in  trying  to  save  himself  from  a 
fall  had  the  misfortune  to  hitch 
his  hand  upon  a  hook,  and  upon 
which  the  poor  follow  hung  like 
one  of  his  own  sheep  :  eight  days 
after  the  accident  he  was  brought 
to  Guy's  Hospital ;  the  next  day 
his  hand  was  opened,  and  the 
matter  discharged  was  most  hor- 
ribly offensive — on  the  following 
dav  he  died.  Whenever  the 
matter  of  an  abscess  becomes 
offensive  you  should  regard  it  as 
a  bad  symptom  :  such  cases  are 
troublesome  and  often  very  un- 
fortunate. 

When  matter  of  a  poisonous 
kind  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  it  irritates,  occasions 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  and 
this  newlv   formed  matter  is  of 
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exactly  the  same  description  as 
that  which  produced  it ;  at  least, 
the  poisonous  quality  is  retained 
undiminished  in  virulence.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  discharge  of 
gonorrhoea,  chancre,  smallpox,  &c. 
To  enumerate  all  the  instances 
would  fatigue  you. 

Suppuration  is  not  without  its 
advantages :  in  two  points  of  view 
it  is  very  important.  1st.  By 
forming  a  covering  to  granulating 
surfaces,  thereby  preventing  the 
granulations  from  becoming  dry 
through  the  influence  of  the  air; 
for,  if  they  were  not  kept  moist, 
they  could  not  push  forward. 
2dly.  The  suppurative  process  is 
the  means  resorted  to  by  nature 
for  effecting  the  escape  of  extra- 
neous bodies :  thus  a  ball,  by  its 
pressure,  gives  rise  to  suppura- 
tion, and  ultimately  is  discharged, 
excepting  in  such  cases  as  we 
have  before  described,  where  it 
remains  encased  by  adhesive 
matter. 

Some  wounds  are  very  trouble- 
some, and,  do  what  we  will,  we 
cannot  get  them  to  heal.  Now  and 
then  it  happens,  if  you  discontinue 
your  dressings  to  such  sores,  and 
let  their  surfaces  remain  exposed 
to  the  air,  incrustations  or  scabs 
will  form;  under  these  pus  will 
be  secreted,  which,  by  keeping 
the  granulations  constantly  moist, 


will  often  cause  ulcers  of  this  de- 
scription to  heal,  when  all  artifi- 
cial attempts  have  been  completely 
unsuccessful. 

When  the  constitution  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  a  discharge 
from  an  ulcer,  some  caution  is 
requisite  when  healing  it;  for,  if 
done  too  suddenly,  hectic  or  appo- 
plectic  symptoms  are  very  apt  to 
supervene  ;  ancient  surgeons  ob- 
served these,  and  to  obviate  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
issues  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
at  the  time  of  healing  old  sores. 
Quantities  of  matter  constantly 
discharging  for  a  considerable 
period,  inevitably  acts  on  the  con- 
stitution as  a  source  of  depletion  ; 
and  which,  if  suddenly  discon- 
tinued, Ave  may  reasonably  ima- 
gine would  produce  the  symptoms 
before  stated ;  there  is  no  neces- 
sity, however,  for  issues  to  prevent 
them,  as  purgative  medicines  will 
answer  much  better,  and  speedily 
carry  from  the  system  by  a  natu- 
ral channel  any  increase  of  its 
fluids.  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  a 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  this  town, 
in  his  younger  da_ys  was  for  a 
long  while  annoyed  by  a  spitting 
of  blood,  and  which  threatened 
him  with  an  attack  of  pulmonary 
consumption — at  length  an  ulcer 
formed  upon  his  arm ;  and  shortly 
after  the  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
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ceased.  The  sore  was  an  exceed- 
ingly obstinate  one,  and  resisted 
for  a  great  length  ot"  time  all  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  close  it ; 
at  last,  hoM'ever,  it  was  accom- 
plished ;  upon  which  the  bleeding 
from  the  lungs  once  more  returned. 

A  long-continued  discharge  from 
a  blister  has,  upon  being  too  sud- 
denly checked,  produced  oppres- 
sion of  the  brain. 

Suppuration  is  best  promoted 
by  the  application  of  heat  and 
moisture. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


We  translate  the  following  Case 
of  Tetanus  from  the  valuable 
collection  of  Anatomico  -  Pa- 
thological  facts  by  M.  Tache- 


RON. 


Bailler,  nine  years  of  age,  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  having 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  re- 
ceived, April  25th,  1808,  a  violent 
blow  of  the  fist  in  the  epigastric 
region,  which  knocked  him  down. 
Towards  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp 
pain  in  that  part,  and  convulsions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

On  the  2(5th,  he  entered,  the 
Hospital ;  and  on  the  28lh  he 
presented  the  following  state  : — 

Involuntary  contraction  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body ;  less  in 
the  arms  and  neck  than  in  the 
other  parts ;  very  acute  pain  in 
the  epigastric  region  ;  continually 
laying  on  his  back  ;  mouth  closed, 
and  unable  to  open  it ;  hearing 
good,  and  answers  correct.  When, 


in  order  to  raise  him,  he  \Vas  taken 
by  the  head,  the  neck  bent  a  little 
forwards  ;  but  if  he  was  seized  bv 
the  shoulders,  his  whole  body  was 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
stick  would  be,  if  lifted  when  placed 
horizontally  ;  the  state  of  tension 
was  not,  however,  always  the 
same  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  slight 
relaxation,  which  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  strong  contraction  ; 
respiration  slightly  oppressed ; 
neck  thrown  back  a  little;  jugu- 
lars prominent ;  tongue  white  ; 
breath  offensive  ;  pulse  small, 
hard,  and  wir^^;  bowels  consti- 
pated ;  urine  turbid,  with  a  greyish 
sediment ;  contraction  of  the 
upper  extremities  less  strong  than 
that  of  the  lower.  Cataplasms 
and  antispasmodic  medicines  were 
ordered  him. 

29th.  Difficulty  of  breathing 
slightly  increased ;  hoUowness  of 
the  eyes ;  projection  of  the  orbit- 
ary  circles ;  spasmodic  tension  the 
same  ;  constipation ;  urine  of  a 
lemon  colour  with  a  grey  deposit ; 
other  symptoms  as  before.  He 
was  ordered  a  laxative  draught. 

30th.  Increase  of  symptoms 
towards  night ;  very  sharp  pain 
in  the  legs  ;  spasmodic  tension 
stronger  than  yesterday ;  legs  and 
thighs  unable  to  be  bent;  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  less  ;  breathing  more  la- 
borious ;  slight  cough  ;  the  mouth 
was  opened  with  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  pulse  small  and  freq^uent ; 
skin  more  dry  and  hot ;  urine 
scanty  ;  constipation  ;  disposition 
to  bend  the  body  forwards.  Six 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  and  some  more 
medicines  were  ordered  for  him. 

May  1st.  In  the  same  state  as 
before.  Some  opium  was  pre- 
scribed. 
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Towards  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  convulsions  came  on, 
and  he  died. 

Examination  of  the  Body. 

The  corpse  was  pale,  stiff,  and 
in  a  good  condition  . 

The  vessels  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  WTBre  gorged  with 
blood  ;  the  brain  itself  Contained 
also  a  good  deal ;  but  there  was 
no  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  or  at 
the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  right  lung  was  healthy  ; 
the  superior  three  quarters  of  the 
left  were  also  ;  the  lower  quarter 
presented  evident  marks  of  in- 
flammation :  it  contained  much 
blood,  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

There  was  no  particular  ap- 
pearance in  the  heart. 

The  liver  was  of  a  greater  size 
than  natural ;  the  stomach  was 
contracted ;  four  or  fivelumbricales 
(worms)  were  found  in  the  ilium. 

All  the  other  organs  were  in  a 
healthy  state. 

On  the  Destruction  of  the  Foetal 
Brain.  By  Mr.  Hammond. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Travers. 
—Read  Jan.  14,  1823. 

[From   the   Medico- Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions.] 

A  YOUNG  woman  of  the  name 
of  Atfield  having  an  unusually 
narrow  pelvis,  could  not  expel 
the  foetus  by  natural  means  ;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  diminish 
the  size  of  its  head. 

An  opening  was  made  in  the 
skull  near  the  fontanelle,  and  a 
portion  of  parietal  bone  was  re- 
moved ;  three  fingers  were  intro- 
duced into  the  brain  of  the  foetus, 
the  cerebrum  was  completely 
broken  down,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  brain  taken  out:  the 
head  and  the  whole  of  the  foetus 


were  then  quickly  extracted.  The 
child  immediately  cried  heartily, 
and  breathed  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  manner,  and  with  the 
usual  apparent  strength.  It  bled 
considerably  from  the  wound  in  the 
head  ;  a  dossil  of  lint  was  applied, 
and  kept  on  by  adhesive  plaister. 
This  seemed  to  moderate,  but  not 
to  stop  the  hemorrhage ;  the  child 
passed  faeces  and  urine,  and  for 
twelve  hours  the  functions  of  life 
seemed  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
usual  and  healthy  manner ;  the 
child  I'requently  crying  loudly. 
After  that  time  it  became  weaker, 
cried  more  feebly,  looked  very 
pale,  and  seemed  gradually  sink- 
ing ;  for  ten  hours  it  continued  in 
this  state,  during  the  last  two  it 
was  slightly  convulsed.  The  bleed- 
ing from  the  wound  though  not 
violent,  never  ceased,  and  the 
child  appeared  to  die  more  imme- 
diately from  the  hemorrhage. 

On  examining  the  brain  after 
death,  I  found  the  clura  mater 
considerably  torn,  the  cerebrum 
throughout  both  hemispheres  torn 
and  broken  down,  so  as  to  appear 
a  mere  mass  without  organization ; 
where  the  ventricles  should  have 
been  was  filled  by  clotted  blood. 
The  cerebellum,  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  spinal  marrow  were  not 
injured.  The  child  lived  forty-six 
hours. 

This  case  may  perhaps  be  use- 
ful in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as 
it  tends  to  show  that  the  removal 
of  a  part,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  cerebrum,  does  not  in- 
sure death  to  the  lioetus  ;  and  in 
such  cases,  where  the  head  must 
be  opened,  it  would  be  better  to 
divide  the  medulla  oblongrata  or 
the  spinal  chord ;  for  the  mother, 
who  is  generally  prepared  for  the 
operation  by  the  assurance  that 
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her  child  is  already  dead,  suffers 
considerable  pain  on  finding  it 
born  with  lite,  but  without  brains. 


An  Accoitnt  of  a  rare    Case   of 
Complicated  Labour^  from  lock- 
ing of  the  heads  of  Twins.     To 
which  are  subjoined  notices  of 
tico  recorded  Cases  of  the  same 
description ;  with  a  suggestion 
of  a  method  for  effecting  de- 
livery   under   similar    circum- 
stances.  By  John  Allan,  Esq. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of   Surgeons.       Communicated 
by    Dr.    Davis. — Read    April 
8M,  1823. 
At    one   o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1822,  I  was 
called   to   Mrs.  Welch,   a  small 
spare  woman,  thirty  j^ears  of"  age, 
in   her    third    labour,    who   was 
stated  by  the  midwife  in  attend- 
ance, to  have  been  eight  hours  in 
strong  labour,  with  an  arm  pre- 
senting. 

I  found  the  membranes  entire, 
but  apparently  containing  no 
liquor  amnii.  The  labour  had 
so  far  advanced,  that  the  os 
uteri  was  obliterated.  The  pre- 
;senting  limb  proved  to  be  a  left 
knee,  and  with  it  the  vertex  of  a 
head.  I  attempted  to  push  up  the 
knee  so  as  to  cause  the  head  to 
descend,  but  ineffectually,  owing 
to  the  powerful  and  painful  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  mem- 
branes being  unusually  tough,  and 
not  distended  with  fluid,  were 
lacerated  with  some  difficulty  by 
the  fore-finger  introduced  between 
the  thigh  and  leg,  so  as  to  hook 
the  child's  ham.  The  knee  was 
then  pulled  down,  and  the  head  at 
the  same  time  was  fell  to  retire 
upwards.  The  body  having  de- 
scended, the  right  arm  was  ob- 


served to  be  wedged  between  the 
occiput  and  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  was  not  disengaged  without 
some  difficulty  after  the  left  arm 
had  been  extracted. 

No  pulsation  being  perceptible 
in  the  cord,  I  was  proceeding,  in 
the  usual  manner,  to  introduce  two 
fingers  of  my  left  hand  into  the 
child's  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  chin  down  to  the 
breast,  and  hastening  the  delivery, 
when  I  discovered  that  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  was  occupied  by 
the  head  of  another  child,  of  which 
the  body  was  still  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  The  face  of  this 
second  child  was  towards  the  sa- 
crum, and  its  occiput  was  closely 
applied  to  the  throat  of  the  first- 
mentioned  child.  The  back  of 
the  neck  of  the  latter  was  closely 
applied  to  the  symphysis  pubis  of 
the  mother,  and  its  face  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  child 
whose  body  remained  within  the 
uterus.  With  the  heads  thus  situ- 
ated, it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, even  had  the  firm  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  been  out  of  the 
question,  to  have  pushed  upwards 
the  one  next  to  the  sacrum,  with- 
out carrying  the  other  before  it; 
and  every  attempt  to  extract  that 
M'hich  was  next  to  the  pubes  had 
the  efiect  of  pressing  the  other  so 
forcibly  downwards  as  to  threaten 
a  rupture  of  the  perinseum.  In 
this  dilemma  I  was  at  first  rather 
doubtful  what  course  to  pursue  ; 
the  case,  so  far  as  then  known  to 
me,  being  without  a  parallel :  but 
after  a  littte  consideration,  I  re- 
solved upon  a  mode  of  completing 
the  delivery,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presently,  and  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  adopt- 
ed on  similar  occasions  in  future. 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
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children,  it  proved  unnecessary  in 
the  present  instance,  both  heads 
having  been  simultaneously  ex- 
pelled from  the  pelvis  by  one 
powerful  parturient  effort,  without 
any  assistance  from  art.  Both 
children  were  irrecoverably  dead. 
They  appeared  to  be  six  weeks  or 
more  before  the  full  period.  The 
mother  had  a  smart  attack  of 
hysteritis,  marked  by  uterine  pain 
and  suppression  of  the  lochia,  and 
accompanied  with  great  excite- 
ment of  the  vascular  system,  and 
severe  intolerance  of  light.  Three 
bleedings,  amounting  together  to 
seventy-six  ounces,  and  free  purg- 
ing, with  other  appropriate  means, 
removed  these  symptoms,  and  she 
recovered  perfectly. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  January, 
1822,  a  case  very  similar  to  this 
is  described  ;  in  which,  however, 
there  was  the  peculiarity  that  the 
head  occupying  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  had  its  occiput  towards 
that  bone,  and  the  head  next  to 
the  pubes  had  its  face  towards  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  head 
nearest  to  the  sacrum  was  per- 
forated, with  the  design  of  making 
room,  if  not  for  extracting  the 
other  head  entire,  at  least  to  admit 
of  applying  the  perforator  to  it 
also.  The  latter  alternative  was 
found  necessary  ;  but  even  after 
both  heads  had  been  broken  down, 
it  was  not  without  considerable 
force  exerted  by  the  operator,  as 
well  as  by  two  gentlemen  who 
assisted  him,  that  the  head  next 
lo  the  pubes  was  extracted.  The 
extraction  of  the  other  child  was 
then  effected  without  further  diffi- 
culty. The  patient  died  of  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus  and  parts 
lining  the  pelvis,  on  the  eighteenth 


day  after  her  delivery,  notwith- 
standing very  active  treatment  and 
great  attention  on  the  part  of  her 
medical  attendant. 

Another  case  of  this  kind  is  re- 
lated in  the  Journal  de  Medicine 
for  November,  1771,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  M.  Levret,  by 
M.  Eneaux,  a  surgeon  at  Dijon, 
who  states,  that  he  succeeded  in 
extracting,  with  the  forceps,  the 
head  next  to  the  sacrum,  while  the 
body  of  the  other  child,  which  had 
passed  the  os  externum,  was  held 
up  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant 
over  the  pubes  of  the  mother.  The 
head  of  this  last  child  was  ex- 
tracted with  ease  after  the  body 
of  the  other.  The  writer  adds, 
that  the  child  which  he  extracted 
with  the  forceps  survived,  though 
not  larger  than  a  seven  months' 
child ;  but  that  the  other  died, 
though  corresponding  in  size  to 
an  eight  months'  child.  The  mo- 
ther recovered  well.  M.  Eneaux 
further  states,  that  he  ascertained, 
by  examining  the  placenta,  that 
both  children  had  been  contained 
in  one  set  of  membranes.  This, 
I  have  some  reason  to  suspect, 
was  likewise  the  case  with  the 
woman  whom  I  delivered ;  but 
on  this  r)oint  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively, having  inadvertently  lost 
the  only  opportunity  for  making 
the  inquiry. 

Should  a  case  of  this  description 
occur  about  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  the  mode  of  delivery 
by  the  forceps,  which  succeeded 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Eneaux,  might 
perhaps  be  attempted ;  but  with 
twins  near  the  full  period  of 
gestation,  such  a  mode  of  de- 
livery, if  practicable  at  all,  would 
be  manifestly  incompatible  with 
the  lives  either  of  the  mother  or 
the  children.     1  may,  therefore^ 
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perhaps,  be  allowed  to  suggest 
for  such  cases,  the  operation 
which,  had    the   natural    efforts 

f)roved  incompetent  to  the  de- 
ivery,  1  had  resolved  to  perform 
in  the  case  described  above.  This 
consists  in  detaching  the  body 
that  has  passed  the  os  externum 
from  the  head,  pushing  the  de- 
tached head  further  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  than  it  is 
already  situated,  and  then  ex- 
tracting, with  the  forceps,  the 
head  occupying  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  provicled  the  natural  ef- 
forts should  still  prove  inadequate. 
After  the  extraction  of  this  child, 
the  separated  head  of  the  other 
would  remain  to  be  extracted 
with  the  forceps,  or  such  other 
suitable  instruments  as  might  be 
necessary.  In  this  manner  the 
lives  of  the  mother  and  one  of  the 
children  would  most  probably  be 
effectually  saved ;  while  the*^  life 
lost  would  only  be  that  of  a  child 
so  situated  that  it  would  appear 
impossible  to  devise  any  practi- 
cable method  for  its  preservation. 
Its  death  must  inevitably  ensue 
in  a  few  minutes,  even  if  no 
operation  whatever  were  attempt- 
ed, from  the  pressure  that  must 
unavoidably  be  made  upon  the 
umbilical  cord  ;  so  that  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  applying  a 
cutting  instrument  while  the  child 
is  alive. 

In  concluding  this  account  of 
the  present  case,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  that, 
for  the  opportunity  of  treating  it 
and  others,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Davis. 

Leicester  Square ^  March  1st,  1823. 

To  the   Editor  of  the   Lancet. 
Sir, — As   the   instrument  you 
use  is  calculated  to  reduce  those 


'  systems  which  are  overloaded 
with  what  the  old  school  would 
have  considered  vitiated  fluids,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  that  body  to 
which  the  public  applies  the  gene- 
ral term  of  The  Faculty;  in  which 
sweeping  appellation  is  included 
many  beings  who  have  nothing 
but  self-appointed  titles,  by  which 
they  gull  the  community.  We 
see  over  the  shops,  and  at  the  pri- 
vate doors  of  self-taught  dr^iggists, 
in  splendid  letters.  Surgeon,  &c. 
— Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  &c. 
&c. — and,  by  the  effrontery  and 
speciousness  of  these  displays,  the 
multitude  believe  them  worthy 
of  every  confidence  ;  and  the  re- 
gular and  respectable  young  prac- 
titioner is  overlooked  and  daily 
insulted  through  these  exhibitions. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  redress  to  be 
had  by  an  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture, I,  as  a  young  though  regular 
surgical  graduate  and  general 
practitioner,  think  it  would  be 
adviseable  for  those  who  are  in 
like  circumstances  to  assume  some 
designation  which  would  mark  the 
authority  with  which  we  offer  our 
services  to  the  public,  and  which 
might  be  a  means  of  salutary 
depletion.  I  would  propose  that 
instead  of  the  term  surgeon,  every 
member  of  the  college,  who  deems 
it  right  to  express  the  nature  of 
his  profession  on  the  front  of  his 
dwelling,  should  write  up  Col- 
legiate Surgeon.  If  this  sugges- 
tion be  deemed  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, you  will  oblige  me  by 
giving  it  a  place  in  the  Lancet. 
I  am_,  yours  respectfully, 

JUVENIS, 
Collegiate  Surgecn  and 
Authorised  Medical  Practitioner. 

London,  Oct.  24,  1823. 
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I  HAVE  had,  says  a  celebrated 
traveller,  frequent  opportunities  of 
remarking  a  beautiful  balance  be- 
twixt RESPIRATION  and  DIGESTION. 

During-  a  putrid  fever,  -which 
attacked  me  last  summer,  it  was 
too  evident  to  escape  the  observa- 
tion even  of  my  nurses.  When 
the  stomach  was  oppressed,  res- 
piration laboured ;  and  when  the 
lungs  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  vital  air,  the  breathing  be- 
came easy,  and  the  superabundant 
quantity  of  ibod  was  no  longer  a 
burden. 

I  am  happy  to  find  my  ideas  on 
this  subject  confirmed  not  only  by 
my  physician,  to  whom  I  first 
practically  noticed  it,  but  also 
by  the  correspondence  between 
tu'o  of  the  most  ingenious  medical 
practitioners  and  chemists  of  the 
age.  Dr.  Withering  and  Dr.  Bed- 
does.  Tlie  former,  writing  to  the 
latter,  says,  the  experiments  you 
wish  for  on  the  subject  have  been 
in  part  made.  The  late  Mr. 
Spalding^  who  did  so  much  in  im- 
proving and  using  the  diving-bell, 
was  a  man  of  nice  observation, 
and  had  he  not  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  negligence  of  drunken  at- 
tendants, would  have  thrown  much 
additional  light  upon  more  than 
one  branch  of  science.  He  par- 
ticularly informed  me,  that  when 
he  had  eaten  animal  food,  or  drunk 
fermented  liquors,  he  consumed 
the  air  in  the  bell  much  faster 
than  when  he  lived  upon  vegetable 
food  and  drank  only  water.  Many 
repeated  trials  had  so  convinced 
him  of  this,  that  he  constantly  ab- 


stained from  the  former  diet  whilst 
engaged  in  diving. 

In  ray  putrid  fever,  whenever 
the  air  of  my  bed-chamber  was 
artificially  oxygenated^  as  my  phy-r 
sician  often  witnessed,  my  respira- 
tion was  pleasant,  the  oppression 
at  my  chest  relieved,  and  1  was 
enabled  to  breathe  freely  through 
the  nostrils  without  the  assistance 
of  my  mouth,  which  I  could  not  do 
before  the  room  was  oxygenated. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced 
that  my  appetite  was  greatly  in- 
creased, my  occasional  sleeps  renr 
dered  sound  and  undisturbed, 
and  my  digestion  considerably 
quickened. 

We  now  see  the  reason  why 
men,  v\  ho  are  oppressed  with  food, 
"pant;  and  why  in  a  close  room, 
where  they  are  confined  within 
the  curtains  of  a  bed,  where  the  air 
is  vitiated  by  passing  frequently 
through  their  lungs,  they  open  their 
mouths  wide  to  breathe,  and  there- 
fore why  they  snore. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
converse  with  miners  in  Cornwall, 
who  had  been  almost  deprived  of 
life  by  breathing  a  raephitic  air, 
and  have  been  informed  by  them, 
that  on  reviving  they  have  con- 
stantly been  seized  with  nausea, 
and  that  commonly  the  stomach  has 
rejected  its  contents  quite  crude. 

Whenever  the  imperfect  tribe 
of  animals,  or  such  as  sleep  out 
the  winter,  are  exposed  to  a  cold 
so  great  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
rob  them  of  their  inbred  heat,  their 
powers  of  motion  are  proportion- 
ably  diminished ;  and  as  they  can- 
not have,  at  that  season,  a  very 
copious  generation  of  caloric,  but 
only  enough  to  keep  up  the  spark 
of  life,  their  animal  oil,  which  is 
composed  of  principles  attractive 
of  oxygen,  being  sufficient  for  that 
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purpose,  they  lose  also  the  power 
of  digestion.* 

At  Bellisle,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  1761,  I  conveyed,  says 
John  Hunter,  worms,  and  pieces 
of  meat,  down  the  throats  of  lizards 
when  they  were  going  into  winter 
quarters,  keeping  them  afterwards 
in  a  cool  place.  On  opening  them 
at  diiferent  periods,  I  always 
found  the  substances  which  I  had 
introduced  entire,  and  without  any 
the  least  alteration. 

A  hedge-hog,  while  the  heat  of 
the  body  was  at  30  degrees,  had 
neither  desire  for  food,  nor  power 
of  digesting  it ;  but  when  by  artifi- 
cial means  it  was  increased  to  93 
degrees,  the  animal  seized  a  toad 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  room  ; 
and  upon  being  offered  some  bread 
and  milk,  it  immediately  eat  it. 
The  heat  roused  up  the  actions  of 
the  animal  oeconomy ;  the  breath- 
ing became  quickened ;  and  the 
blood,  having  imbibed  a  greater 
quantity  of  0x3  gen  air,  containing 
latent  fire,  to  be  extricated  by 
the  principles  separated  by  the 
stomach  :  hence  the  immediate  call 
on  the  digestive  powers  of  that 
organ. f 

*  Observations  on  Digestion,  by  John 
Hunter.  This  accurate  experimental  phi- 
losopher has  the  muscular  animal  heat,  the 
digestive,  and  the  procreative,  to  mark  the 
three  intensities  ;  or  rather  the  three  effects 
produced  by  different  degrees  of  oxygerm- 
tion  in  the  animated  world. 

t  The  anatomical  Lecturer  at  Pisa,  in 
the  year  1597,  happening  to  hold  a  lighted 
candle  near  the  subject  he  was  dissecting, 
on  a  sudden  the  vapours  that  issued  from 
the  stomach  and  intestines  were  set  on 
fire.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Ruish  was  dis- 
secting a  woman,  and  had  no  sooner  opened 
the  stomach,  than  there  issued  out  a  yel- 
ow  grsenish  flame,  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  vapours,  which  were  kindled  by  a 
student's  holding  a  lighted  candle  near  him. 
Dr.  Vulpare,  the  anatomical  professor  at 
Bologna,  affirms  that   any  one  may  see, 


It  has  been  proved,  that  vital 
heat  arises  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  air  in  the  lungs.  We  shall 
now  show,  HOW  life  J)epends  on 

A  CERTAIN  DEGREE  OF  HEAT  IN 
THE  BODY. 

issuing  from  the  stomach  of  an  animal,  a 
vapour  that  bufns  like  spirits  of'  wine,  if  the 
upper  and  lower  orifices  are  bound  fast  with 
a  tight  thread.  The  stomach  thus  tied, 
must  be  cut  immediately  under  the  upper 
ligature,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being 
first  pressed  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  pass 
to  one  side.  A  candle  being  held  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  aperture,  a  flame  will 
be  observed  immediately  to  issue  from 
the  stomach.  Bartholine  relates  the  case  of 
a  person,  who  having  drunk  much  brandy 
for  a  wager,  died,  after  an  eruption  of  a 
flame  of  fire  had  first  issued  from  his  mouth. 
The  inflammable  woman  of'  Coventri/y  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wilmer,  appears  also  to 
have  reduced  herself  by  dram- drinking  to 
such  a  state  as  to  be  capable  of  being  set  on 
fire,  and  burn  like  any  very  combustible 
matter  ;  "  so  eager,"  says  the  learned  Dr. 
Beddoes,  "  were  the  principles  of  which 
she  was  composed  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen." In  like  manner  the  countess  Cor- 
nelia Bandi,  near  Cesena  in  Romagna,  in 
1731,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age, 
was  found  in  the  middle  of  her  bed-cham- 
ber reduced  to  ashes.  These  ashes  were 
light,  and  left  in  the  hand  a  greasy  and 
stinking  moisture  ;  the  floor  was  smeared 
with  a  gross  unpleasant  moisture,  and  the 
walls  and  furniture  were  covered  with  a 
moist  soot. 

An  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
at  Christ-Church  in  Hampshire,  June  26, 
1613.  One  John  Hitchell,  a  carpenter  of 
that  parish,  having  ended  his  day's  work, 
came  home  and  went  lo  bed.  His  wife 
found  him  dead  before  morning  at  her  side. 
He  felt  so  extremely  hot,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  touch  him.  He  lay  burning  for 
three  days  ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance 
of  flame  outwardly,  but  only  a  smoke  or 
mist  ascending  from  his  carcass  till  it  was 
consumed. 

Grace  Pett,  a  fisherman's  wife,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement's,  Ipswich,  .nbout 
sixty,  was  also  consumed  by  an  internal 
fire.  She  appeared  hke  a  heap  of  char- 
coal, covered  with  white  ashes;  the  legs, 
arms,  and  thighs,  were  very  much  con- 
sumed.    However,  it  is  remarkable  that 
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..In  the  chick  contained  within 
an  egg  there  are  no  powers  capa- 
ble of  generating  heat.     There- 
foi-e  until  the  chick  receives  heat 
from  the  mother  it  remains  in  a 
torpid   and   inactive   state.     The 
principles  of  life  are  then  called 
into  action.     A  gradual  extension 
of  the  parts  commence.     During 
the  time  of  incubation,  the  livins: 
prmciple  every  day  mcreases  in 
quantity  and  power  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  animal,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  organs  for  performing 
its  functions,  and  generating  heat, 
which   last  does   not  happen    till 
the  time  of  its  exclusion  from  the 
shell :  after  which,  the  chick  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  mother 
for  the  production  of  that  heat, 
which    must   always    accompany 
and  support  the  functions  of  life. 
When,    by   respiration,   the   first 
action   after  birth,  oxygen  air  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  circulation, 
and  other  operations,  are  carried 
on  with  greater  vigour  than  for- 
merly, and  the  food  being  sepa- 
rated into  principles  attractive  of 
oxygen,  the  chick  is  capable,  in  a 
great   measure,   of  generating  a 
degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the 
parent.    At  first,  the  mother,  by  a 
wonderful  instinct,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  tender  state  of  her  progeny, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  kept  quite  sufficiently  warm 
by    their    own   powers,    gathers 
them  under  her  wings  to  cherish 


the  deal  floor  on  which  she  was  extended 
had  no  appearance  of  being  in  the  least 
singed. 

I'hese  remarkable  instances  of  the  quick 
combustion  carried  on  in  the  body,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  expression,  is 
adduced  only  as  exceptions  to  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton's general  rule,  that  within  the  body 
there  is  always  carried  on  a  gentle  combus- 
<jan,  productive  of  the  vital Jiame, 


that  vital  warmth,  which  she  ap- 
pears to  judge  them  capable  of 
creating,  and  without  which  they 
would  necessarily  perish.  In  the 
same  way,  if,  during  incubation, 
the  hen  leaves  her  nest  so  long  as 
to  cool  the  eggs  a  few  degrees, 
from  that  period  the  powers  of 
life  are  proportionably  diminished, 
and  a  stop  is  put  to  the  growth  of 
the  chick ;  both  of  which,  if  the 
eggs  have  not  been  cooled  too  far, 
are  recoverable  on  the  return  of 
the  hen,  or  of  that  genial  heat 
they  receive  from  her  body.  The 
mother  is  so  solicitous  to  preserve 
this  heat,  that  she  seldom  leaves 
her  nest  above  five  or  six  minutes 
in  the  day,  to  take  a  slender  re- 
past ;  and  when  she  discovers  the 
motion  of  the  chickens  in  the 
eggs,  she  then  sits  so  close,  that 
even  the  sight  of  food,  though  ever 
so  much  pressed  by  hunger,  can 
scarcely  prevail  with  her  to  stir 
from  the  eggs  for  three  or  four 
days,  or  until  they  are  completely 
hatched.  But  if  she  abandons  her 
nest  altogether,  or  is  killed  by 
accident,  then,  as  the  eggs  cool, 
the  powers  of  life  gradually  de- 
cline, till  they  are  at  last  totally 
abolished  by  the  death  of  the 
chickens.* 

*  From  Dr.  Gardiner  on  the  Animal 
Economy. — Though  the  functions  of  life 
are  suspended  for  want  of  a  due  quantity 
of  animal  heat,  yet  in  some  creatures,under 
these  circumstances,  the  vital  principle 
still  remains  entire.  Thus  flies,  when  the 
cold  comes  in,  appear  as  if  deprived  of 
sense,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
cold,  the  moving  mechanism  is  retarded. 
But  if  the  weather  be  intensely  cold,  they 
then  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  Hence  the 
reason  why  we  see  toads  burrowing,  frogs 
living  under  large  stones,  snails  seeking 
shelter  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  fishes 
having  recourse  to  deep  waters ;  the  heat 
of  all  these  places  being  generally  above 
the  freezing  point,  even   in  our  frosts. 
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Dr.  Collyer's  friends,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week,  have 
presented  to  the  world  the  follow- 
ing Advertisement : — 

"The   Rev.  Dr.  COLLYER.— 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  the  per- 
sons who  in  the  first  Instance  fully 
and  impartially  investigated  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  the  reports 
respecting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  are 
founded,  are  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  statements  made  by 
him  are  in  all  respects  correspon- 
dent with  the  facts  ;  and  we  do 
hereby  declare,  that  from  every 
subsequent  investigation,  we  are 
still  further  confirmed  in  that  opi- 
nion, and  now  state  as  our  firm 
conviction  that  there  never  did 
exist  any  just  ground  for  the  base 
insinuations  that  have  given   rise 

which  are  however  sometimes  so  severe, 
aS  to  kill  many  whose  habitations  are  not 
well  chosen.  Nevertheless  these  torpid 
animals  still  maintain  a  temperature  of  heat 
somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding 
medium.  In  the  winter,  the  atmosphere 
at  44  degrees,  the  heat  of  the  torpid  hedge- 
hog at  the  diaphragm  was  found,  by  Mr. 
Jenner,  to  be  48  degrees  and  a  half.  When 
the  atmosphere  was  at  20  degrees,  the 
heat  of  a  torpid  hedge-hog  was  reduced  so 
low  as  30.  In  summer,  the  atmosphere 
at  78  degrees,  the  heat  of  the  hedge  hog 
at  the  diaphragm  was  found  to  he  97.  The 
atmosphere  being  at  30,  that  ingenious  phy- 
sician and  most  experimental  philosopher. 
Dr.  Heighton,  the  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals, found 
the  animal  heat  of  a  torpid  bat  at  33 ; 
and  when  the  atmosphere  was  at  (iO,  he 
found  it  so  high  as  <)3  degrees ;  that  is, 
during  life  the  vital  heat  was  always  found 
to  exceed  the  surrounding  medium.  Vide 
John  Hunter's  Obsei-vations  en  the  Animal 
Economy, 


to  those  reports  so  deeply  afi'ecting 

his  moral  character. 

"  JNO.  WALTER 
"  WM.  STOTT 
«'  R.  S.  YOUNG 
<'  JNO.  FULBROOK. 
'«  ROBT.  DOLPHIN. 

"  Since  the  foregoing  declaration 
was  signed,  the  opinion  of  eminent 
counsel    has    been  taken   upon    a 
case   submitted    on  the  behalf  of 
Dr.  Colly«r,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  publication  respecting  him 
ill  No.  2.  of  The  Lancet    affords  no 
ground  of  action  or  prosecution  ; 
and  we  hereby  disavow  any  con- 
nexion whatever  with   the  several 
publications  which    have    already 
issued  from  the  press.     Dated  this 
27th  day  of  October,  1823. 
«  JNO  WALTER 
*'  WM.  STOIT 
«  R.  S.  YOUNG 
«  JNO.  FULBROOK 
«  ROBT.  DOLPHIN." 

This  declaration  affords  us  both 
pleasure  and  regret.  We  are,  of 
course,  glad  at  being  thus  freed 
by  the  Doctor's  Friends,  from 
the  imputation  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  us  by  the  Tract  Hypo- 
crites, of  having  unjustly  aspersed 
his  character;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  deeply  lament,  on  the 
Doctor's  account,  and  for  the 
honour  of  humanity,  that  the  de- 
positions and  commentaries  which 
we  have  published,  must  thus  for 
ever  remain  uncontradicted. 


With  the  utmost  reverence  for 
the  Laws,  and  without  any  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with,  or  to  impeach 
the  general  administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  this  country,  we  believe  we 
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speak  the  feeliugs,  and  echo  the 
voice,  of  an  alarmed  and  indignant 
nation,  when  we  affirm,  that  some 
recent  proceedings  and  decisions 
at  our  Police-offices  have  stricken 
amazement  into  the  public  mind, 
and  spread  consternation  through- 
out the  land.     The  discretionary 
power  with  which  the  laws  have, 
from   time    to    time,    armed,    in 
some  instances  an  ignorantj  and 
in  others^  an  arbitrary  magistrate, 
has   been  long  viewed    with   an 
eye  of  constitutional  jealousy,  by 
every  enlightened  friend  to  free- 
dom and  national  happiness.     If, 
however,  it  was  before  the  duty  of 
the  Press^    which  is  the  public 
guardian,   strictly    to   investigate 
the  exercise    of   this   discretion- 
ary  authority  —  and   at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  before  the  au- 
gust tribunal  of  a  noble  and  high- 
minded  community,  to  demand  a 
rigid  accQunt  of  the  manner  in 
which  magistrates  had  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant trust  reposed  in  them  :  if 
this  was  proper  before,  what  is  it 
essential   should    be    done  now, 
when  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
have  consented  to  arm  not  only  the 
ignorant  or  tyrannical  magistrate, 
but  the  worst  ruffians,  and  the 
most  infamous  reptiles  in  the  land, 
with  a  power  as  unprecedented  as 
unjust ;  and  not  more  unjust  than 


unconstitutional,  to  rob,  insult,  and 
oppress  the  unoffending  passenger 
and  unsuspecting    stranger  with 
profit  and  impunity  1  Englishmen, 
freemen  ye  no  longer  are,  such 
a  bill  has  passed  into  a  law — has 
received  the  sanction  and  approval 
of   that  unreformed   house — that 
pensioned  and  corrupt  assembly, 
which,  in  mockery  of  your  mani- 
fold sufferings,  and  in  contempt  of 
those  accumulated  and  unredress- 
ed grievances,  of  which  you  have 
so  long  and  so  vainly  complained, 
presume  to  call  themselves  your 
representatives.    This,  Britons  !  in 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  era  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
done  in  our  once  free  and  happy, 
but  now  debased  and  degenerated. 
Island.    And  has  the  period  in- 
deed arrived,  when  moral  charac- 
ter and  CONDUCT  are  no  longer 
our  safeguard  and    protection — 
when  public  rewards  are  offered 
for  the  omission  of  right  and  the 
commission    of  wrong — and    the 
most  flagrant   crimes,    and    the 
most  exemplary  virtues,  the  inad- 
vertent error,    or   the  uncontrol- 
able    necessity,     are    indiscrimi- 
nately associated  together  ?  It  has 
arrived;  and  these  odious  things 
have  been  brought  about  by  a 
sagacious  Senate,  m  this  once  /ice 
country — in   an  enlightened  age, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  most  vicious, 
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and  the  punishment  of  the  most 
virtuous  members  of  the  commu- 
nity !  The  Vagrant  Act,  as  it  is 
called,  (and  apt  enough,  for  a 
Vagrant  Act  we  all  know  it  is,) 
has  done  this ;  and  the  daring 
boldness  with  which  a  certain  ma- 
gistrate, whose  name  we  shall 
presently  introduce  into  our  pages, 
has  converted  it  into  an  instru- 
ment of  ferocious  attack  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  subject — has  aroused 
the  public  indignation,  and  de- 
mands the  potent  interference  of 
that  most  powerful  of  all  cham- 
pions, the  PRESS  of  England,  to 
expose  the  iniquity,  and  denounce 
the  injustice  which  has  recently 
been  practised  in  open  day,  under 
the  sanction  and  protection  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Without  fur- 
ther exordium,  we  will  go  into 
facts  ;  and  with  this  view  we  copy 
the  following  report  from  the 
newspapers : — 

KINGSTON  SESSIONS. 

The  late  Convictions  under  the 
'  Vagrant  Act. 

The  several  cases  of  conviction 
under  this  act  by  Maurice  Swabey, 
Esq.,  were  appealed  against  before 
a  Bench  of  Magistrates.  The  first 
case  called  was 

THE   KING  V.  HOOK, 

which  was  an  appeal  against  the 
conviction  of  Maurice  Swabey, 
Esq.  one  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Union-hall  Office.  The  appellant 
is  a  respectable  man,  a  resident  of 
Walworth,  who,   on  the  night  of 


the  10th  of  August,  upon  returning 
from  the  city,  and  walking  along,  V 
the  Borough-road,  met  one  Mrs. 
Merrit,  with  whom  and  with  whose 
husband  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. He  prevailed  upon  her 
to  go  into  a  public-house,  in  the'- 
Borough -road,  and  drink  some- 
thing ;  after  which  they  walked  on 
together,  the  appellant  being  a 
little  affected  with  the  liquor  he  had 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Having  some  occasion  to  be  pri- 
vate for  a  short  time,  he  desired 
his  companion  to  walk  on  a  little, 
and  she  had  separated  from  him  a 
few  yards,  when  a  watchman  ap- 
proached, seized  them,  swore  they 
had  indecently  exposed  themselves, 
and  dragged  them  off  to  the  watch- 
house.  Next  morning,  they  were 
brought  before  Maurice  Swabey, ' 
Esq.,  who  gave  implicit  credence 
to  the  watchman,  and  committed 
the  appellant  and  Mrs.  Merrit  to 
the  House  of  Correction  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  there  to  work  with 
all  descriptions  of  malefactors  at 
the  mill.  The  appellant,  however, 
immediately  entered  into  recogni-''^* 
zances  to  appeal  against  the  con-"^ 
viction,  and  accordingly  appeared 
in  court  with  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Union-street,  and  supported  in 
his  appeal  by  Mr.  Thesiger,  the 
barrister. 

Mr.  Lee  proved  that  he  had 
served  notice  of  the  appeal  upon 
Maurice  Swabey,  Esq. 

The  Bench  having  waited  for 
some  time,  that  the  witnesses  for 
the  conviction  might  make  th?ir 
appearance,  asked  whether  any  one 
appeared  to  support  the  conviction. 

Mr.  Lee. — I  fear  the  Bench  will 
have  to  decide  without  the  presence 
of  the  watchmen.     . 

The  Bench  (without  an  observa- 
tion on  the  merits  of  the  case) — 
"  The  conviction  is  quashed." 

THE  KING  V.  MARY  MERRIT. 

This  appeal  rose  out  of  the  fore- 
going case,  and  followed  the  same 
fate. 
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.      THE  KING  V.  HART. 

This  is  the  celebrated  Waterloo- 
road  case,  upon  which  Maurice 
Swabey,  Esq.  presided,  and  which 
closely  resembled  the  above -de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Lee  proved  the  service  of 
the  notice.  The  Bench  paused  for 
some  time,  in  evident  expectation 
that  all  the  cases  would  not  be 
yielded  up  without  a  struggle,  if 
not  upon  the  spirit,  at  least  upon 
the  letter,  of  the  obnoxious  act. 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  round  the 
court  and  said,  "  Does  any  witness 
appear  in  this  case  ? " — No  answer. 

The  Bench. — "The  conviction  is 
quashed." 

THE  KING  V.  GIBSON. 

This  was  an  appeal  against  a 
conviction  by  Maurice  Swabey, 
Esq.,  before  whom  the  appellant 
was  charged  with  being  a  rogue 
and  ragabond. 

Mr.  Lmvson. — ''  Who  appears  to 
support  this  conviction?'' — No 
answer. 

Mr.  Hope  (the  Assistant  Clerk  of 
the  Peace) — "  Is  no  person  bound 
over  to  prosecute?" 

Mr.  Thesiger.  —  ^o  doubt  the 
Magistrate,  beino^  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  responsible,  iias  bound 
over  the  proper  witnesses. 

Two  oflicers,  named  Clarke  and 
Blackraan,  said,  they  were  ordered 
by  the  Magistrates  of  Union-hall 
to  attend  on  this  case. 

The  Bench  again  ,appeared  in 
amazement,  and  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  act,  and  asked,  "  Is 
there  no  counsel?" 

The  Officers. — We  were  onl}^  or- 
dered to  attend  :  we  know  nothing 
further. 

Mr.  Thcsiger. — Those  persons  do 
not  come  before  the  court  in  such 
a  form  as  to  be  capable  of  giving 
evidence.  No  doubt  the  Magis- 
trate that  commits  is  bound  by  the 
act  to  prosecute  the  prisoner. 

The  Bench. — "  We  will  proceed 
with  the  case." 

Mr.  Lee  then  proved  the  service 


of  the  notice  upon  Maurice  Swa- 
bey, Esq.,  and  said  the  conviction 
was  not  maintainable  any  more 
than  any  of  the  rest. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Mr. 
Thesiger,  Clarke  said  he  was  bound 
over  at  the  time  of  the  conviction, 
and  Blackman  said  be  was  bound 
over  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
conviction. 

Blackman's  evidence  stated,  that 
he  was  conductor  of  the  Bow-street 
patrol ;  that  on  the  19lh  of  July,  he 
attended  at  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  Infirmary  in  Waterloo- 
road  ;  and  while  he  was  standing 
near  the  Duke  of  York,  he  saw 
Gibson  amongst  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  a  reputed 
thief,  apprehended  and  searched 
him.  In  Gibson's  pocket  he  found 
a  pair  of  scissors  in  a  sheath,  which 
scissors  he  suspected  were  intend- 
ed to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  pockets. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tlieugcr. 
— Had  not  the  scissors  now  to  pro- 
duce, for  they  were  given  up  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  by  the 
direction  of  Maurice  Swabey,  Esq. 
Did  not  know  that  Gibson  was  a 
licensed  hawker,  but  believed  that 
he  had  been  in  the  duffing  busi- 
ness. Gibson  did  not  say,  at  the 
time  of  his  apprehension,  as  wit- 
ness recollected,  that  he  was  an 
assistant  to  his  mother,  in  dispos- 
ing of  linen  about  the  country,  and 
that  he  used  the  scissors  on  such 
occasions. 

By  the  Bench. — Witness  found 
nothing  else  upon  the  prisoner  of 
a  suspicious  nature.  Gibson  was 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  nobody 
was  speaking  to  him,  he  was  there 
like  any  other  person.  Did  not 
see  him  attempt  any  thing,  but  took 
him  into  custody,  knowing  that 
he  kept  company  with  reputed 
thieves. 

Clarke,  the  officer,  said  he  had 
been  examined  at  Union-hall,  by 
Mr.  Swabey,  at  the  time  of  the 
conviction,  and  he  then  stated  that 
he  knew  Gibson,  from  having  seen 
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him  in  bad  company,  but  that  he 
had  never  seen  him  in  custody.  He 
knew  that  Gibson  had  been  hawk- 
ing about  goods  with  his  mother. 

This  was  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  appellant  was 
convicted  before  Maurice  Swabey, 
Esq ;  and,  after  some  judicious 
reflections  from  Mr.  Thesiger,  the 
conviction  was  quashed. 

Can  these  things  be  I 

"  And  pass  unheeded  like  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  " 

Can  thej  indeed  exist,  and  not 
excite  our  special  Avrath  and  in- 
dignation !  It  is  impossible  ;  and 
although  it  is  gratifying,  because 
it  acts  as  some  slight  antidote  to 
the  j)oison,  to  observe  the  manner 
in  "which  other  masfistrates  have 
disdained  to  sanction  the  deci- 
sions of  Mr.  Swabey;  yet,  never- 
theless, it  is  the  accursed  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  that  demands 
the  lash  of  the  independent  and 
enlightened  public  censor. — It  is 
discretionary  authority,  which  is 
invariably  the  ladder  of  despotism, 
and  the  stepping-stone  to  arbitrary 
power ;  that  commands  the  atte  n- 
tion,  and  excites  the  fearful  ob- 
servation of  every  loyal  subject, 
and  every  free-minded  iiidividual 
in  the  country. 

If  the  proceedings  we  have 
just  detailed  be  not  sufficient 
to  impress  every  thinking  mind 
with  the  dangers  with  which  this 
most  obnoxious  act  is  pregnant, 
we  have  another  instance  to  re- 


cord, which,  if  we  err  not  in  our 
judgment,  will  lay  an  irresistible 
siege  to  the  warmest  emotions. of 
the  heart,  throughout  the  land. 
Like  the  previous  extracts,  we 
give,  from  the  journals  of  the  day, 
the  annexed  scandalous  outrage 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  VILLAINOUS  attack  upon  the 
CONDUCT  and  characters  of  a 
respectable  and  unoffending  lady 
and  gentleman : — 

The  following  account  of  another 
instance  of  the  operation  of  the  Va- 
grant Act,  has  been  furnished  us  by 
the  young  man  concerned,  whose 
statement  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  to  be  correct : — 

"  The  following  is  a  relation  of 
facts  which  occurred  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  August,  and  morning 
of  the  30th,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  some  magistrates  entertain 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
''  indecent  exhibition,"  and  "inde- 
cent exposure,'^  in  the  New  Va- 
grant Act,  and  which  opinion 
watchmen  and  other  petty  officers 
consider  sufficient  authority  for 
them  to  act  upon. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
August,  a  young  man  of  respect- 
able family  and  connexions,  called 
at  a  friend's  house,  in  order  to  se.e 
home  a  young  lady,  with  whom  he 
is  on  terms  of  intimacy,  sanctioned 
by  the  approbation  of  her  parents  ; 
when  ihey  were  within  little  more 
than  50  yards  of  her  parents' house, 
it  then  being  a  few  minutes  after 
11  o'clock,  she  desired  him  not  to 
go  any  further,  as  it  was  getting 
late,  and  she  was  then  near  home  : 
they  therefore  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant, and  while  in  the  act  of  shak- 
ing hands  to  separate,  a  fellow, 
dressed  like  a  mechanic,  crossed 
the  road,  and  upon  getting  oppo- 
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site  to  them,  looked  them  full  in  the 
face.  Surprised  at  such  an  intru- 
sion, the  young^  man  demanded, 
'  What  do  you  want,  fellow  V  which 
was  immediately  returned  by  his 
saying  'What  are  you  doing  here?' 
The  young  man,  conscious  of  his 
innocence  of  having  committed  any 
crime,  replied,  '  What  is  that  to 
you?'  During  this  time,  they  thought 
this  intruder  was  some  busy  passer 
by,  but  he  instantly  laid  hold  of 
Uieir  arms,  and  called  out  to  the 
watchman,  whose  box  was  not 
many  paces  distant ;  the  watch- 
man came  directly,  and  the  young 
man  asked  in  an  eager  manner, 
'  Good  God  !  what  are  you  going 
to  charge  us  with  V  He  said,  '  I 
saw  you  ;'  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  asked  the  third  time,  that 
he  declared  that  he  j«aw  the  parties 
indecently  exposing  themselves. 
Such  was  the  efl'ect  it  had  on  the 
female,  that  had  not  the  fellow  (who 
it  then  appeared  was  a  patrol,  al- 
though in  a  plain  dress)  support- 
ed her,  she  must  have  fallen.  She 
cried  bitterly,  and  they  both  as- 
sured the  patrol  and  watchman 
that  they  were  innocent  of  such  a 
base  charge,  and  that  the  female 
was  respectable,  and  resided  with 
her  parents  just  across  the  road  ; 
this  statement,  however,  had  no 
effect,  and  they  were  both  dragged 
to  the  Surrey  watch-house,  where 
the  charge  for  indecent  exposure 
was  entered.  Here  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  ridicule  of  the  patrol, 
.who  only  laughed  at  the  distressing 
situation  of  the  female,  and  in- 
stantly locked  them  up  in  separate 
dungeons — him  with  a  set  of  unfor- 
tunate minstrils,  and  her  with  seve- 
ral prostitutes,  whose  language  was 
of  the  kind  that  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, but  delicacy  forbids  the  re- 
petition of. 

"  A  watchman  undertook,  for  a 
shilling,  to  carry  a  note  to  the  fe- 
male's parents,  who  in  about  an 
hour  arrived,  and  she  was  rejleased 
upon  her  father's  becoming  bail  for 
her   appearance,  next  morning  at 


Union-hall  ;  and  the  young  man, 
unwilling  to  trouble  his  friends,  re- 
mained all  night  incarcerated  in  a 
dungeon  10  feet  long,  with  7  human 
beings  beside  a  dog. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  young 
man  inquired  how  he  was  to  go  to 
Union-hall,  and  was  answered, 
that  he  must  go  in  a  string  with  the 
other  prisoners,  unless  he  chose  to 
pay  for  a  coach  ;  the  latter,  he  of 
course  embraced,  rather  than  be 
ignominiously  led  through  the 
streets,  chained  to  a  set  of  wretched 
beings  :  and  upon  his  arrival  at 
Union-hall,  he  was  permitted,  as  a 
favour,  to  remain  in  the  open  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  office.  Another 
favour  was  obtained  by  the  prof- 
fer of  a  drop  of  liquor — namely,  the 
escort  of  an  officer  to  a  barber's 
shop,  to  get  shaved  and  washed,  in 
order  to  appear  in  a  decent  trim 
before  the  magistrate.  A  third  fa- 
vour was  kindly  granted  by  the  con- 
stable— that  of  having  the  case  de- 
cided before  many  persons  were 
assembled. 

"  At  length  (the  female  having 
arrived)  the  parties  were  placed  in 
the  felons'  bar,  and  iiie  patrol  stat- 
ed to  the  sitting  magistrate,  Mr. 
Swabey,  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
adhering  to  what  he  first  charged 
them  with. 

"  The  Watchman  could  notcorro- 
borate  the  patrol's  evidence,  as  he 
only  came  up  on  being  called  by 
the  latter. 

"  Mr.  Swabey  called  on  the  pri- 
soners for  their  defence.  The 
young  man  declared  in  the  most 
vehement  manner  that  they  were 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
them  ;  and  put  it  to  the  magistrate 
whether  it  were  probable,  that 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  watch- 
box,  and  within  sight  (even  at  that 
hour  of  the  night)  of  the  female's 
parents'  house,  they  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  an  act  ;  would 
they  not,  if  they  had  such  an  inten- 
tion in  their  heads,  chose  other  op- 
portunities, which  their  intimacy 
might,  if  they  pleased,  easily  pro- 
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vide  for  tbem  ?  The  young  woman, 
who  was  in  great  distress  during 
the  examination,  could  merely 
articulate  a  declaration  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  charge,  and  showed  the 
magistrate  (by  taking  the  hand  of 
they  oung  man  in  hers)  that  that  was 
the  situation  she  was  in,  and  they 
were  bidding  good  night  at  the 
time.  The  young  man  again  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  repeated  their 
innocence,  and  the  perfidy  of  the 
patrol  in  swearing  to  such  a  false- 
hood. 

"  The  female's  parents  then  came 
forward,  and  related  to  the  magis- 
trate the  usual  good  conduct  of 
Iheir  daughter ;  adding,  that  they 
had  made  inquiries  where  she  had 
been  the  night  before,  and  could 
account  correctly  for  all  the  time 
their  daughter  had  been  from 
home. 

"  The  young  man  was  again  pro- 
ceeding with  his  protestations  of 
innocence  and  the  patrol's  perjiiry. 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Swabcy,  who  cut  him  short  by  say- 
ing, '  All  your  asseverations  will 
not  controvert  the  statement  of  the 
patrol ;  he  has  sworn  you  were  in 
that  situation,  and  I  believe  him  ; 
but  for  this  once  I  discharge  you.' 
^ "  The  parties  were  then  dis- 
charged ;  and  whether  it  was 
through  mistake,  or  whether  it  was 
so  ordered  is  uncertain,  but  the 
office  fee  of  Is.  was  not  demanded." 

Laws  are,  or  ought  to  be,  as 
they  profess  to  be,  made  for  the 
benejit  of  society;  but  here  we 
have  accumulated  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  at  least  om^  law,  that 
has  hitherto  alone  operated  to 
injure  and  oppress  the  subject. 
Have  the  sufferers,  then,  in  these 
cases  no  protection,  no  remedy, 
for  this  monstrous  abuse  by  a 
magistrate,  of  a  power  vested  in 


him,  tve  presume  J  for  the  general 
benejit — and  perverting  it  into  an 
engine  of  individual  oppression 
and  persecution  '?  There  was  a 
period,  when  an  injury  done  to 
an  individual,  was  looked  upon 
by  our  vigilant  and  tenacious  fore- 
fathers, until  redressed,  as  a  na- 
tional grievance.  Have  these  days 
passed  away  ?  or  does  the  noble 
spirit  of  freedom  or  the  generous 
love  of  justice,  still  animate  our 
bosoms,  and  invigorate  our  minds  ? 
If  this  glorious  feeling  still  pre- 
vails-— an  indignant  nation — ter- 
rible in  anger — ^^'i\\ proclaim  with 
one  accord,  that  the  framers  of 
this  odious  and  oppressive  Act, 
have  placed  daggers  in  the  hands 
of  ASSASSINS,  and  that  another 
VITAL  STAB  has  already  been 
given  to  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. 


THE  DRAMATIC  LANCE^,^ 


No.  2. 


«  O,  reform  it  altogeth&r  !  "  Shakspeare. 

From  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  our 
preceding  Number,  our  readers 
will  perceive  that, while  we  proiiess 
to  animadvert  freely  and  fairly 
on  what  is  nightly  passing  at  our 
Theatres,  our  principal  design  is 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Drama;  to  ex- 
plain the  various  causes  that  have 
led  to  its  present  melancholy  de- 
cline ;  and,  by  pointing   out   its 
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glaring  abuses,  to  restore  it  if  pos- 
sible to  that  exalted  dignity  and 
splendour,  wfiich  in  the  better  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  it  once  pre- 
eminently   enjoyed.      Mere    ab- 
stract criticism,  however   it  may 
administer  to  party  spleen  or  gra- 
tify   idle    curiosity,    if  unaccom- 
panied, with    some   rational,    or 
some  moral  object,   as   the  final 
result  of  its  labours,  is  an  useless 
if  not  a  pernicious  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  its  possessor,  and  a  waste 
of  that   leisure   which   might   be 
employed  for  a  better  and  a  no- 
bler   purpose.     When    t!ie    late 
celebrated  John  Hunter  was  once 
asked,  whether  he  ever  went  to 
the  Theatre  ?  he  answered  in  the 
negative;  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  "  he  was  an  admirer  of  na- 
ture, but  that  he  never  found  na- 
ture in  a  playhouse  !'*    Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  sarcastic 
severity    of  this    remark,    yet   to 
those,  who,  of  late  years,   have, 
like  ourselves,  been  attentive  ob- 
servers  of  the  wild  extravagan- 
cies and  gross  perversions  of  good 
sense   and   propriety,   that   have 
disgraced,  and  still  continue  to  dis- 
grace our  principal  metropolitan 
Theatres,  there  will  appear  to  be 
much  force  and   justice   in    the 
above  assertion.     The  proprietors 
of  our  places  of  amusement,  with 
all  their  pretended  deference  to 
public  opinion,  and  their  affected 
zeal  for  the  national  taste  and  mo- 
rals, are  less  solicitous  either  to 
consult  the  one,  or  to  improve  the 
other,  than  to  replenish  the  coffers 
oftheir exhausted  treasuries.  Their 
sole  anxiety  is  to  find  out  what 
will  tell;  and  an  overflowing  house 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  eager 
hopes  and  wishes! — That  Stage, 
which  was  wont  to  be  considered 
as   a  conspicuous   arena  lor  the 


contests  of  rival  genius,  and  the 
encouragement  of  sterling  merit, 
— that  Stage,  which  was  once 
under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ance  of  a  Garrick,  a  Colman,  a 
Sheridan,  and  a  Kemble,  and 
which,  in  the  persons  of  its  mana- 
gers, united  the  rare  and  essential 
requisites  of  the  gentleman,  the 
author,  and  the  scholar,  is  now 
''  fallen  from  its  high  estate,"  and 
degraded  into  a  mere  trading 
and  mercenary  concern.  Our 
public  Theatres,  for  the  most 
part  are  farmed  and  leased  out 
to  some  prodigal  adventurer  or 
deca3'ed  actor,  who  seeks  in  its 
debasement  the  means  of  retriev- 
ing his  own  shattered  fortune,  and 
rendering  it  an  ample  source  of 
speedy  and  profitable  speculation. 
Under  such  auspices,  it  is  easy  to 
anticipate  the  result.  Truth  is  sa- 
crificed to  expedience ;  propriety 
is  laughed  to  scorn  ;  sound  is  pre- 
ferred to  sense ;  the  sober  claims 
of  modest  merit  are  insolently 
thrust  aside ;  genius  is  assassin- 
ated at  the  shrine  of  folly ;  while 
dulness  is  erected  in  the  pride  of 
pre-eminent  station,  and  supported 
with  all  the  extrinsic  appendages 
of  empty  pomp  and  show. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  of 
the  correctness  of  these  observa- 
tions, it  would  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  two  principal 
Theatres  during  the  last  week.  At 
the  one  (Drury-Lane,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  seniority, 
we  suppose,  must  claim  the  prece- 
dence), the  admirers  of  the  "  regu- 
lar drama"  were  treated  with  a 
confused  and  heterogeneous  farra- 
go of  uproar  and  absurdity,  from 
the  pen  of  a  Mr.  Moncrieff'  (for  so 
the  daily  papers  tell  us),  one  of  the 
literary  auxiliaries,  we  presume, 
of  the  Manager ;  and  who  was  in 
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the  constant  employment  of  fur- 
nishing him  with  his  dramatic  en- 
turlainments,  when  he  filled  the 
less  exalted  situation  of  Proprietor 
of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  This 
puerile  and  insignificant  produc- 
tion is  designated  the  "  Cataract 
of  the  Ganges."  We  will  not 
waste  the  time  of  our  readers  with 
any  detail  of  the  story  (for  we 
will  not  dignify  it  with  the  name 
of  plot),  as  it  has  already  been 
given  in  the  daily  journals.    Sup- 

Eorted  as  it  was  on  the  first  night, 
y  the  most  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  and  the  more  ra- 
tional sadi  of  a  whole  stud  oi  horses, 
which  were  brought  forward  upon 
this  occasion  to  amuse  the  gaping 
multitude  with  their  curvettings 
and  prancings,  and  frighten  the 
poor  timid  Jigurantes  behind  the 
scenes ;  and  still  more  indebted 
to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
Manager,  who  understandsjoc/«ej/- 
ship  as  well  as  any  man  on  the 
turf,  and  who  took  especial  care  to 
provide  himself  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  boisterous  myrmidons 
to  shout  forth  their  clamorous  ap- 
probation, and  drown  all  opposi- 
tion, if  any  such  had  been  mani- 
fested, this  piece  has  been  ena- 
bled to  keep  the  stage.  The  other, 
"  Harold  the  Renegade,"  or,  the 
"  Red  Cross  Knights,"  which  was 
performed  at  Covent  -  Garden 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  last,  thanks 
to  the  prompt  display  of  proper 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
and  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble,  was  withdrawn  on  the  first 
night;  and  we  have  only  to  lament 
that  such  a  glaring  outrage  on 
public  decency  and  good  taste, 
should  ever  have  been  suffered  to 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  boards  of 
this  Theatre.  What  will  the  pub- 
lic think,  when  they  are  informed 


that  the  only  qualifications  for  a 
principal    dancer    displayed    by 
Signor   or    Senor   Venefra,  who 
was  pompously  announced  in  the 
play   bills  as  just  imported  from 
the  Lisbon  Theatre,  was  eternally 
spinning    himself   round   like   a 
whirligig,   and    hitching    up   his 
breeches!   It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  this  graceful  and  deli- 
cate exhibition  was  received  as  it 
deserved,    with    shouts   of    con- 
temptuous laughter  and  hisses. — 
As  the  piece  has  been  consigned  to 
the  tomb  of  all  theCapulets,  it  might 
be  merciful  to  spare  any  further 
animadversions :    nor  should    we 
have  again  adverted  to  it,  were  itnot 
for  the  purpose  of  strongly  repro- 
bating the  practice  of  introducing 
foreign  Singers  and  Dancers,  upon 
our  regular  Theatres,  to  the  neg- 
lect and  injury  of  our  native  talent, 
and  profaning  those  boards,  which 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  fame  of 
our  immortal  bards,  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  best  classical 
productions  of  the  age.     Let  them 
be  transferred  to  that  Italian  Opera 
to  which  they  belong ;  and,  where 
frivolity   and  fashion    may,   if  it 
please  the  audience,    gratify    its 
pampered  and  vitiated  taste,  in 
seeing  the  twistings  and  contor- 
tions of  half  naked   women,  and 
listening  to  the  warblings  and  re- 
citations of  emasculated  and  effe- 
minate beings,   wearing  the  out- 
ward form  and  semblance  of  mew/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Heroism. 
The  plague  raged  more  violent- 
ly than  ever  in  Marseilles,  Every 
link  of  affection  was  broken,  the 
father  turned  from  the  child,  the 
child  from  the  father :  cowardice, 
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ingratitude,  no  longer  excited  in- 
dignation. Misery  is  at  its  height 
when  it  thus  destroys  every  gener- 
ous feeling,  thus  dissolves  every 
tie  of  humanity !  The  city  be- 
came a  desert,  grass  grew  in  the 
streets,  a  funeral  met  you  at  every 
step.  The  physicians  assem- 
bled in  a  body  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  to  hold  a  consultation  on 
the  fearful  disease,  for  which  no 
remedy  had  yet  been  discovered. 
After  a  long  deliberation,  they  de- 
cided unanimously  that  the  malady 
had  a  peculiar  and  mysterious 
character,  which  opening  a  corpse 
alone  might  develop, — an  opera- 
tion it  was  impossible  to  attempt, 
since  the  operator  must  infallibly 
become  a  victim  in  a  few  hours, 
beyond  the  power  of  human  art 
to  save  him,  as  the  violence  of  the 
attack  would  preclude  their  ad- 
ministering the  customary  reme- 
dies. A  dead  pause  succeeded 
this  fatal  declaration.  Suddenly 
a  surgeon  named  Guy  on,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  great  cele- 
brity in  his  profession,  rose  and 
said  firmly,  "  Be  it  so  :  I  devote 
myself  for  the  safety  of  my  coun- 
try. Before  this  numerous  assem- 
bly I  swear,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  religion,  that  to-mor- 
row, at  the  break  of  day,  I  will 
dissect  a  corpse,  and  write  down 
as  I  procee<l  what  1  observe."  He 
left  the  assembly  instantly.  They 
admire  him,  lament  his  fate,  and 
doubt  whether  he  will  persist  in 
his  design.  The  intrepid  and 
pious  Guy  on,  animated  by  all  the 
sublime  energy  religion  can  in- 
spire, acted  up  to  his  words.  He 
had  never  married,  he  was  rich, 
and  he  immediately  made  a  will, 
dictated  by  justice  and  piety;  he 
confessed,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  received  the  sacraments. 


A  man  had  died  of  the  plague  in 
his  house  within  four  and  twenty 
liours :  Guyon  at  day-break  shut 
himself  up  in  the  same  room; 
he  took  with  him  an  inkstand, 
paper,  and  a  little  crucifix.  Full 
of  enthusiasm,  never  had  he  felt 
more  firm  or  more  collected : 
kneeling  before  the  corpse,  he 
wrote,  "  Mouldering  remains  of 
an  immortal  soul,  not  only  can  I 
gaze  on  thee  without  horror,  but 
even  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Thou 
wilt  open  to  me  the  gates  of  a 
glorious  eternity.  In  discovering 
to  me  the  secret  cause  of  the  ter- 
rible disease  which  destroys  my 
native  city,  thou  wilt  enable  me 
to  point  out  some  salutary  remedy 
— thou  wilt  render  my  sacrifice 
useful.  Oh  God  I  (continued  he,) 
thou  wilt  bless  the  action  thou  hast 
thyself  inspired."  He  began, — 
he  finished  the  dreadful  operation, 
and  recorded  in  detail  his  surgical 
observations.  He  then  left  the 
room,  threw  the  papsrs  into  a  vase 
of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  sought 
the  lazaretto,  where  he  died  in 
twelve  hours — a  death  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  glorious  than  the 
warrior's,  who,  to  save  his  country 
rushes  on  the  enemy's  ranks,  since 
he  advances  M'ith  hope,  at  least, 
sustained,  admired,  and  seconded 
by  a  whole  army. — La  Peste  de 
Marseilles,  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 

TABLE  TALK. 


Extraordinary  and  singular 
Fruitf Illness. — There  is  now  liv- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bol- 
lington,  Cheshire,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  John  Jackson  ;  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  whose  his- 
tory, together  with  that  of  his 
wife,  were  related  by  himself,  and 
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can  be  easily  substantiated  : — 
He  relates  that  he  was  married 
the  first  time  in  the  year  1763,  to 
one  Betty  Brown,  by  whom  he 
had  twelve  children,  six  boys  and 
six  girls.  In  fifteen  weeks  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  present 
wife,  who  before  their  marriage 
was  a  widow,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren, which  were  then  ail  living  ; 
by  her  he  had  twenty-two  children 
in  twenty-years  and  forty-six 
weeks,  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  whose  birth  were  equally  singu- 
lar, and  probably  unprecedented. 
He  hired  a  cow  from  a  neighbour 
every  year  during  that  period  (in 
which  he  had  but  tv/o  different 
cows),  and  in  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  cow  had  calved,  each 
time  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
child  :  but  in  the  21st  year  the 
cow  had  two  calves  at  the  same 
time,  and  his  wife  was  then  preg- 
nant )  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood began  to  predict  that 
his  wife  also  would  have  two  chil- 
dren, which  in  about  three  or  four 
weeks  was  realized  in  the  birth  of 
two  boys.  When  he  took  them 
to  the  church  at  Prestbury  to  be 
baptized,  the  Minister  smiled  (as 
he  had  had  32  children  baptized 
there  before)  and  said,  "  Well, 
John,  have  you  another  V  "  Yes, 
two,  Sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well, 
John,  what  must  they  be  called  ?" 
*'  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  said  John. 
When  the  children  had  been  bap- 
tized, and  the  ceremony  was  over, 
the  Minister  said,  "  Well,  John, 
we  should  have  another,  and  call 
it  Jacob ;"  and  faithful,  as  in 
times  past,  in  about  twelve  months 
afterwards  John's  wife  blest  him 
with  another  boy,  which  was  cal- 
led Jacob  ;  so*^  that  he  had  35 
children  baptized  in  Prestbury 
Church,  23  of  whom  in  the  space 
of  22  yedLV^i.-'Stoc/qwrt  Advertiser. 


On  Tuesday,  the  22d  ult.  about 
seven  o'clock,  a  porter  of  the 
name  of  Campbell  was  killed  by 
falling  into  the  graving-dock.  His 
head  was  so  dreadfully  smashed 
in  the  descent,  as  to  prevent  the 
body  being  properly  identified. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  one  Brown,  to  whose  house 
the  corpse  was  carried  and  dress- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  doubts  of 
some  of  the  relatives  that  there 
was  a  mistake  in  the  person  of  the 
deceased ;  which  proved  to  be 
the  case.  Brown  made  his  ap- 
pearance about  an  hour  after, 
being  sent  home  by  some  children 
from  an  auction  he  w^as  attending, 
"  to  convince  his  wife,"  as  they 
said,  "  that  he  was  not  lying  at 
home  dead  I"  Campbell  had  been 
on  an  errand  to  a  person  on  board 
of  a  vessel  lying  at  the  east  har- 
bour, when,  it  is  supposed,  he 
missed  a  foot,  and  met  with  the 
unfortunate  accident  which  caused 
his  death. — Dundee  Courier. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.  Y.  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Tlios.  R.  is  a  very  simpleton.  The 
"  Things,"  which  he  calls  Publications,  are 
beneath  our  notice. 

Northern  Skill  is  a  hoax. 

Mr.  J.  is  sincerely  thanked  for  the  Copy 
of  Guy's  Will ;  we  have  not  yet  had  leisure 
to  examine  it. 

Any  communicntions  from  our  West- 
minster Critic,  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

We  are  obliged  to  a  "  Lover  of  Truth," 
for  his  intelligent  letter — but  the  work 
against  which  his  observations  are  direcced, 
is  so  silly,  so  pointless,  so  utterly  destitute 
of  argument,  and  so  filled  by  Tract  Cant, 
that  we  should  feel  ashamed  at  seeing  its 
name  in  our  pages. 

We  thank  J.  M.  for  his  friendly  hints. 
All  that  we  promised  in  our  first  number, 
shall  be  faithfully  performed. 

S  —  m  K  —  g  must  have  had  his  wishes 
fulfilled  by  our  last  number. 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Commiltee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Frcsent  State  of  the  Penitentiari/  at 
■  Milbank. 

Evidence —  Concluded  from  p.  143, 


Alexander  Copland   Hutchin- 
son, M.D.  examined. 

How  long  were  you  principal 
medical  officer  in  the  Penitentiary? 
^ — Very  nea^rly  seven  years. 
..,As  you  filled  that  situation  at 
tlie  period  when  this  disease  was 
at  its  height,  will  you  inform  the 
Committee  what  you  should  con- 
sider to  have  been  its  cause  ? — I 
should  think  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
ment, and  want  of  proper  air  and 
exercise,  the  chief  causes. 

VVas  it  not  in  July  that  the  new 
dietary  was  established  ? — I  believe 
it  was  in  July. 

Did  you  consider  the  old  dietary 
as  sufficient  ? — I  thought,  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Penitentiary,  that 
it  was  rather  too  much. 

What  symptoms  were  there 
among  the  prisoners  of  its  being 
too  much?— A  fullness  of  habit. 

When  the  new  dietary  was  es- 
tablished in  July  last,  were  you 
consulted,  and  your  opinion  taken 
upon  the  change  ? — Not  in  July. 

When  was  it  first  taken? — On 
the  18th  of  March,  1822;  I  had 
been,  however,  consulted  upon 
the  subject  of  the  change  of  die- 
tary, by  diflFerent  Members  of  the 
Committee,  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious to  their  applying  to  me  of- 
ficially for  my  opinion,  in  regard 
to  what  reduction  the  then  existing 
dietary  could  bear,  with  due  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 


Altogether,  what  was  the  differ- 
ence between  your  plan,  in  point 
of  reduction  of  food,  and  the  old 
dietary  ? — By  the  old  scheme,  the 
week's  diet  for  a  male  and  female 
together,  consisted,  in  respect  of 
animal  food,  of  forty-eight  ounces 
of  boiled  meat  and  thirteen  pints 
of  broth  ;  and  I  know  that  such  a 
quantity  of  food,  having  particular 
regard  to  the  strength  and  quality 
of  the  broth,  as  it  was  then  given, 
is  the  produce  of  seventy-six  oun- 
ces of  raw  meat,  weighed  free  of 
boqe  ;  whereas  the  weekly  allow- 
ance of  dietary  proposed  by  me 
for  a  male  and  female  together, 
was  to  consist,  in  respect  of  ani- 
mal food,  of  sixteen  ounces  of 
boiled  meat  and  twenty-one  pints 
of  broth,  such  broth  to  be  of  the 
very  same  strength  and  quality  as 
that  previously  in  use  ;  and  I  know 
that  this  last  quantity  of  food 
would  resultfrom forty-eight  ounces 
of  raw  meat,  free  of  bone  :  the  pro- 
portion, therefore,  which  the  ani- 
mal food  in  the  old  schemeabore 
to  that  in  the  dietary  proposed  by 
me,  was  as  76  to  48,  which  is  nearly 
as  three  to  tvro. 

The  old  dietary  had  more  of  the 
animal  fibre  than  yours  1 — Consi- 
derably. 

Therefore  the  alteration  in  the 
quantum  of  the  dietary  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  solid  meat  ? — Yes, 
but  with  some  incease  of  the  liquid 
nutriment. 

Is  your  opinion,  that  the  want  of 
air  and  exercise  is,  in  part,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  prevailing  sickness, 
founded  upon  the  presumption 
that,  at  one  period,  any  of  the  pri- 
soners had  only  five  minutes  exer- 
cise during  the  day  ? — I  merely 
stated  that  the  prisoners  came  to 
me  and  complained  of  their  not 
having  more  than  five  minutes 
walking  exercise.  This  represen- 
tation of  mine  was  a  day  or  two 
only  after  the  prisoners  had  so  re- 
ported it  tome,  and  that  ^vas  the 
time  that  I  supposed  inquiry  would 
have  taken  place. 

Q 
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You  have  stated,  that  you  be- " 
lieve  the  want  of  air  and  exercise 
to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease ;  do  you  now  believe  there 
ever  was  any  period  in  which  the 
prisoners  had  only  five  minutes  air 
and  walkinjj^  during  that  day  ? — I 
am  not  giving  my  own  opinion  ; 
but  having  it  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  prisoners,  that  they  were  only 
allowed  five  minutes,  it  was  my 
duty  to  report  it. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  be- 
lieve a  part  of  the  cause  of  the  ill- 
ness to  be  a  want  of  air  and  exer- 
cise ;  on  what  belief  of  the  quantity 
is  that  supposition  founded  ? — It  is 
because  the  prisoners  have  fre- 
quently complained  to  me,  that 
their  legs  and  knees  were  sore  and 
cramped,  by  sitting  so  long  ;  and 
from  looking  over  the  instructions 
and  rules  of  the  institution,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  exercise  ;  and  I  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  Mr.  Hoi  ford, 
particularly,  when  he  remarked  as 
to  tailors,  that  they  did  the  same  in 
private  life  ;  I  said  no,  for  they  had 
to  run  a  considerable  distance  to 
dinner,  they  had  the  Sundays,  and 
had  to  run  abowt,  sometimes  from 
morning  to  niii;ht  ;  all  those  cir- 
cumstances have  passed  in  conver- 
sation, and  I  have  on  various  occa- 
sions continued  to  urge  the  necs- 
sity  of  greater  exercise. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  examined. 

What  reason  had  you  and  Dr. 
Roget  for  adopting  the  use  of 
oranges,  instead  of  the  use  of  le- 
mons ?--Dr.  Roget  and  myself  had 
no  doiiht  whatever  of  the  antiscor- 
butic eflii'Hcy  of  oranges;  we  con- 
sideied  the  acid  of  oranges  and 
tlie  acid  of  Uinons  to  be  essen- 
tia 11}  the  same.  It  rests  upon  the 
best  authority  th;it  oranges  will 
cure  scurvy  ;  I  rnny  particularly 
refer  to  a  paper  of  Dr.  Heberden's, 
a  man  of  some  authority  in  the 
Medical  Transactions  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  in  which  he  re- 
lates several  cases  of  aggravated 


scurvy  in  St.  George's  Hospital 
cured  by  oranges.  For  my  own 
part,  all  the  cases  of  scurvy  I  had 
seen,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
cured  by  oranges,  and  not  by 
lemons ;  considering  then  that 
oranges  were  as  efficacious  as  le- 
mons for  the  cure  of  scurvy,  we 
gave  the  preference  to  oranges  as 
a  more  suitable  article  of  diet ;  we 
considered  that,  if  a  lemon  was 
given  to  each  prisoner,  there  was  a 
chance  that  he  would  not  eat  the 
lemon,  but  if  three  oranges  a  day 
were  given  to  each  prisoner,  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  eat  the 
oranges. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  heard 
whether  this  disorder  has  pre- 
vailed in  Norwich  gaol  lately,  and 
how  it  has  been  cured? — T  happen 
to  know  for  a  certainty,  that  it  has 
prevailed  in  Norwich  gaol,  and 
has  been  cured  by  oranges. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.,  M.  D. 
examined. 

What  is  the  difl'erence  between 
the  sea  scurvy  and  the  land  scur- 
vy ? — What  is  commonly  called 
land  scurvy,  has  not  the  least  re- 
semblance to  sea  scurvy.  What 
is  commonly  called  scurvy,  in  com- 
mon language,  is  a  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, it  has  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  »ea  scurvy  ;  by  some  ac- 
cident in  the  language  they  have 
becncalledby  the  same  name;  land 
scurvy  takes  its  name  from  scurf; 
sea  scurvy  gets  its  name  from  a 
Saxon  word,  meaning  asore  mouth. 

William  M.Pitt, Esq., examined. 

The  Committee  have  seen,  in  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by 
\ou,  dated  "  Dover-street,  April 
26.  18Q3,"  and  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hiitfrhison,  the  following  sentence: 
— "  I  have  often  lamented  the  jea- 
lousies and  cabals  amongst  the 
officers,  which,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, have  been  too  prevalent  in 
the  Penitentiary,  and  have  led  to 
a  system  of  malicious  tale-bear- 
ing, which  I  had  always  hoped 
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would  have  been  more  discou- 
raged." That  letter  is  yours  ? — 
It  is. 

The  Committee  wish  to  ask  you, 
upon  what  grounds  you  have  made 
this  statement  ? — I  had  long  been  of 
that  opinion,  and  am  as  much  con- 
vinced of  it  at  this  moment  as 
ever.  I  am  aware,  that  so  strong 
an  expression  requires  to  be 
supported  by  facts,  or  by  strong 
grounds  of  suspicion.  It  is  very 
unpleasant  to  me  to  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  stating,  as  one  of 
the  grounds  of  that  suspicion,  com- 
munications that  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Holford.  Mr.  Holford 
and  1,  during  all  the  time  we  have 
been  together  on  the  Penitentiary 
Committee,  have  been  much  in 
habits  of  communication  ;  we  have 
seldom  disagreed  on  any  points ; 
but  this  is  an  exception.  I  have 
frequently  received  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Holford  of  informa- 
tion that  he  had  received  from  pri- 
soners, and  from  inferior  officers 
and  servants  of  the  establishment, 
which  have  much  surprised  me ; 
I  have  always,  or  at  least  very 
frequently,  taken  the  liberty  of 
stating,  that  I  thought  information 
of  that  sort  was  highly  objection- 
able, and,  as  I  have  stated  upon 
other  occasions,  that  it  was  very 
detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the 
establishment.  I  have  certainly 
conceived  that  his  being  so  ready 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  such  com- 
munications, operated  as  an  en- 
couragement to  tale-bearing;  the 
consequences  of  which,  certainly, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
disputes,  cabals,  or  intrigues. 

In  reference  to  what  you  have 
mentioned,  cabals  and  jealousies 
among  the  officers,  to  what  parti- 
cular officers  do  you  allude?  do 
you  allude  to  them  all  generally, 
or  to  any  specifically  ? — ^I  mean  to 
say  it  had  a  general  tendency  to 


encourage  insubordination,  and 
cabals  and  intrigues  amongst  the 
officers. 

Meaning  by  that,  between  the 
governor  and  the  turnkeys,  the 
chaplain,  the  surgeon,  the  matron, 
and  the  steward? — I  do  not  wish 
to  apply  it  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual; but  that  a  system  of  lend- 
ing a  ready  ear  to  tales  that  are 
told  by  persons  in  those  inferior 
situations,  and  especially  from  pri- 
soners, was  likely  very  much  to 
diminish  the  respect  those  persons 
would  pay  to  their  superiors,  and 
tended  of  course  to  insubordina- 
tion from  the  inferior  to  the  supe- 
rior officers,  and  to  diminish  the 
respect  with  which  the  prisoners 
would  hold  their  officers  in  general. 

You  continue  the  sentence  as 
follows :—"  With  all  the  credit  I 
am  disposed  to  give  to  the  visiters 
for  purity  of  intention  and  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  I 
must  consider  their  not  having 
effectually  crushed  such  a  system 
to  have  been  detrimental  to  the 
discipline  of  the  institution,  and 
inevitably  must  be  often  injurious 
to  deserving  individuals;''  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  "  in- 
evitably must  be  often  injurious  to 
deserving  individuals,''  a  supposi- 
titious case,  or  canyou  state  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  have 
so  suffered  ? — 1  have  very  little  in- 
terfered or  inquired  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  cases,  and  wish 
it  to  stand  as  rather  a  likely  infe- 
rence from  such  a  practice. 

When  you  mention  the  expres- 
sion, "  With  all  the  credit  I  am 
disposed  to  give  to  the  visiters," 
do  you  mean  generally  the  visiters, 
or  only  Mr.  Holford,  as  one  of 
them? — Certainly,  principally  Mr. 
Holford,  because  I  have  had  much 
more  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
he  has  done  as  visiter,  than  what 
any  other  gentleman  has  done. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 


DELIVERED  BY 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 


Theatre^   St.  Thomases  Ilospital, 

Monday  Evening, 

Nov.  3d,  1823. 


Lecture  Ninth. 

The  subject  of  this  Evening's 
Lecture  is  Ulceration.    Ulcera- 


tion is  the  absorption  of  any  con- 
stituent part  of  tlie  body.  We  have   of  matter  deposited  by  the  arte- 


effusion  of  a  quantity  of  purulent 
matter  from  the  extremities  of  the 
vessels.  But  inflammation  has 
not  only  an  influence  on  the  arte- 
ries ;  it  has  also  an  effect  on  the 
absorbent  vessels,  which  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  inordinate 
action  whenever  any  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  is  determined 
upon  them.  There  is  a  natural 
balance  between  the  action  of  the 
arteries  and  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels. In  a  state  of  healthy  and  at 
the  adult  period  of  life,  the  portion 


already  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  yon,  that  under  the  increased 
action  of  the  vessels  which  ac- 
companies inflammation,  an  in- 
creased deposit  takes  place  from 
the  arteries ;  that  this  deposit  is 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  the  part  on  which 
the  inflammation  falls  ;  that  the 
inflammation  is  either  adhesive  or 
suppurative,  and  that  it  ends  in 
the  one  state  in  the  immediate 


ries,  and  the  portion  taken  into  the 
system  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ba- 
lanced. In  youth,  a  greater  quan- 
tity is  poured  out  by  the  arteries 
than  the  absorbents  remove  ;  but 
in  age,  a  smaller  quantity  is  de- 
posited than  absorption  is  taking 
away.  You  find,  therefore,  that 
the  balance  is  destroyed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  at  different  periods 
of  life ;    but  when   a    consider- 


production  of  the  process  of  ad-   able   absorption  takes    place  of 
hesion,  and  in  the  other  in  the   some  part  of  the  body,  this  ab- 
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sorption  is  denominated   ulcera- 
tion.     It  was  formerly  thought, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  ulcera- 
tive process,  that  matter  should  be 
formed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
for  ulceration  often  occurs  without 
being  accompanied  b}'  any  puru- 
lent secretion.     The  formation  of 
matter  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  the  process  of  ulceration.    The 
great  cause  of  ulceration  is  in- 
flammation  united  with  pressure. 
If  the  inflammation  be  consider- 
able, and  the  pressure  but  slight, 
ulceration  will  be  produced ;  and 
if  the  pressure  be  very  consider- 
able,  and  the  inflammation   but 
slight,  still  there  will  be  ulcera- 
tion.    As  a  proof,  both  that  pres- 
sure is  the  cause  of  ulceration, 
and  that  ulceration  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  the  for- 
mation of  matter,  I  will  give  you 
the  example  of  aneurism.     Here, 
said  Sir  Astley,  exhibiting  a  spe- 
cimen on  the  table,  is  an  example 
of  a  large  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
just  above  the  heart,  where  you 
may  pass  your  hand  in  the  hole 
produced    by   the   ulceration    of 
part    of  the  ribs   and  sternum ; 
those  parts  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal 
sac,  producing  increased  action  of 
the  absorbent  vessels.     Here  the 
pressure    is   exceedingly   great ; 
but  the  degree  of  inflammation  is 


very  slight.  In  the  same  manner 
we  see  an  aneurism  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  spine,  producing  ab- 
sorption of  the  vertebrae  by  the 
pressure  of  the  aneurismal  bag, 
though  no  matter  is  efi*used,  the 
ulceration  being  produced  by  the 
pressure  arising  from  slight  in- 
flammation unaccompanied  by  any 
secretion  of  matter.  From  all 
these  facts,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  formation  of  matter  is  not 
necessary  to  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess ;  and  that  it  only  happens  on 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  body, 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sores,  by  covering  the 
granulations. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of 
ulceration  are  slight.  In  general, 
a  degree  of  fever  attends  it;  but 
it  is  very  slight.  The  pulse  is 
under  100,  and  at  the  same  time 
small  5  we  do  not  find  any  con- 
siderable excitement  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  fever  is  rather  of 
the  hectic  or  chronic  kind,  than  sud- 
den or  violent  in  its  attack.  It  con- 
tinues sometimes  for  several  days. 
The  pain  attending  ulceration  is 
not  very  considerable.  If  you  ask 
the  patient,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
of  a  gnawing  kind,  as  if  there  were 
insects  about  the  part.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  irri- 
tation  attending  ulceration  is  but 
slight^  and  the  pain  not  consider^ 
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able.  With  respect  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ulcerated  part,  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  worm-eaten ;  the  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  very  irregular. 
Sometimes  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  body  is  removed  by 
ulceration. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  ul- 
cerated tibia  on  the  table.  See 
to  what  an  extent  ulceration  has 
removed  not  only  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone,  but  the  shell 
in  which  that  structure  is  con- 
tained. Here  is  another  example 
in  which  a  great  part  of  the  tibia 
has  been  removed ;  the  ulceration 
has  extended  six  or  seven  inches, 
so  that  little  more  than  the  fibula 
of  the  leg  remains:  such  is  the 
power  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  feeding,  as  it  were,  upon  them- 
selves. 

The  ulcerative  process  is  some- 
times extremely  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  as  much  M^ill  be  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  as  it  will 
require  weeks  and  months  to  re- 
pair. In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  surface  destroyed  will  be  the 
difficulty  with  which  that  surface 
is  closed.  Something  will  depend 
also  on  the  form  of  the  ulceration, 
and  the  kind  of  surface  exposed ; 
but  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  reparative  process 
is  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
surface  destroyed. 


It  is  a  curious  law  with  respect 
to  the  ulcerative  process,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  the  nearest  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body.     This 
is  a  law  which  is  attended  with 
the  most  salutary  effects ;  for,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  the  body  would 
very  frequently  be  destroyed  by 
the  ulcerative  process,     ^n  conse- 
quence of  this  tendency,  matter 
formed  at  a  depth  in  the  body 
finds   its   way  through  the  inte- 
guments,  instead   of  proceeding 
through  the  more  important  parts. 
Many  examples  may  be  given  of 
this  law.     One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  this: — Matter  forms 
not  unfrequently  behind  the  ster- 
num close  to  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium,  which  membranes  are 
extremely  thin — not  so  thick  as 
paper.    From   the  proximity  of 
these  membranes  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  matter  would  ge- 
nerally   open    into    the    pleura, 
and,   by   discharging   itself   into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  destroy 
life.      Instead   of  this,  however, 
the  pleura  undergo  no  other  al- 
teration  than   that  of  becoming 
thick,  and  while  they  are  acquir- 
ing this  addition  of  substance,  the 
process  of  absorption  is  going  on 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum^ 
an  aperture  is  formed  through  it, 
and  the  matter  makes  its    way 
through  the  bone  and  integuments 
R2 
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rather  than  through  the  pleura 
and  pericardium.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance takes  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  peritoneum.  If  mat- 
ter be  formed  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  peritoneum  is  very 
rarely  absorbed  to  admit  the  mat- 
ter into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  the  matter  makes  its 
way  through  the  integuments,  and 
finds  an  outlet  on  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

So  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  the 
matter  is  discharged,  not  through 
the  skin,  which  is  a  more  remote 
surface,  but  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestines,  whence  it  is  carried  off 
by  stool,  or  discharged  into  the 
stomach,  from  which  it  is  thrown 
up  by  vomiting.  These  effects 
are  produced  in  the  following 
manner :  the  surface  of  the  abscess 
becoming  united  with  a  portion  of 
intestine  or  stomach  by  the  ad- 
hesive process,  the  ulcerative 
action  commences,  by  which  a 
communication  is  formed  between 
these  surfaces,  and  the  matter  is 
discharged  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  without  danger,  or  at 
least  not  the  same  danger  to  life. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
absorption  of  the  bones.  Thus,  in 
ulceration  of  the  tibia,  the  matter 
breaks  upon  the  skin  ;  on  that  sur- 
face which  is  only  covered  by 
»kin  and  periosteum.     This  is  a 


law  in  part  depending  on  the  less 
vitality  and  greater  irritability  of 
those  parts  which  are  nearest  the 
surface  of  the  body.     These  parts 
of  the  body  are  the  most  weakly 
with  respect  to    circulation,  and 
most  readily  absorbed.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  weakly 
with  respect  to  quantity  of  blood, 
for   they  possess  a  considercible 
share  of  vascularity,  but  they  are 
weakly  with  respect  to  the  living 
powers.    The  more  external  parts 
of  the  body  are  more  irritable,  and 
more  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  ac- 
tion from  corresponding  changes 
of  temperature  than  other  parts  of 
the  body.  They  have  less  strength 
of  circulation,  and,  consequently, 
give  way  to  ulceration  more  rea- 
dily than  those  parts  which  are 
more  deeply  seated,  and  possess 
a  greater  strength  of  circulation^ 
Another  reason  is,  that  the  adhe- 
sive process  goes  on  glueing  the 
more  internal  parts,  while  the  ex- 
ternal, which  are  thin  and  weak, 
become  united  to  these  parts,  and 
in  this  way  form  a  considerable 
solid    An  instance  of  this  is  found 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  a 
lung,  so  as  to  form  one  structure. 
[t  may  be  considered  then  as  a 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  that 
the  ulcerative  process  has  a  dis- 
position towards  the  nearest  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  body. 
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Those  paifts  of  the  body  which 
are  newly  formed  are  more  liable 
to  be  absorbed  than  those  which 
have  long  existed.  A  part  covered 
by  a  cicatrix  proceeds  rapidly  to 
ulceration,  because  it  is  more 
weakly  constituted  than  those  parts 
which  have  existed  longer.  The 
irritability  of  a  part  is  proportional 
to  its  weakness ;  and  the  parts 
which  are  weak  and  irritable  fall 
most  readily  into  the  ulcerative 
process.  To  take  a  familiar  illus- 
tration:— When  a  child  labours 
under  symptoms  of  constitutional 
derangement  in  cutting  a  tooth, 
why  do  you  lance  its  gums  1  You 
cut  the  gums  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  immediate  passage 
for  the  tooth,  and  procuring  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  child,  but  be- 
cause, when  the  gum  by  the  ad- 
hesive process  heals  upon  the 
divided  part,  a  cicatrix  is  produced 
by  this  little  operation  which  is 
very  readily  absorbed  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  when  the  tooth  rises 
the  child  cuts  it  with  much  less 
pain  and  irritation  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done.  If  a  man 
have  inflammation  in  his  leg,  and 
this  falls  near  a  place  where  ulcer- 
ation previously  existed,  the  scar 
produced  by  the  old  ulcer  gives 
way  much  more  readily  than  the 
original  skin.  1  have  observed 
that  if  a  patient  under  gonorrhoea 


has  had  an  abscess  in  the  urethra 
which  will  now  and  then  happen 
in  consequence  of  suppuration  of 
the  lacunae,  or  if  i'rom  that  cause 
he  has  had  an  abscess  in  the  scro- 
tum or  on  the  side  of  the  penis,  if  he 
should  get  a  second  gonorrhoea  he 
will  be  sure  to  be  attacked  with  a 
similar  ulcer.  Proceed  with  as 
much  care  as  you  may — guard 
against  inflammation  with  all  pos- 
sible caution,  and  yet,  if  he  has 
had  abscess  in  the  first  gonorrhoea, 
it  will  infallibly  return  in  the  same 
part,  if  he  get  a  second.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  readiness  with  which  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  attacks  newly 
formed  parts  may  be  seen  in  Lord 
Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World  _ 
a  work  which  I  doubt  not  is  ge- ' 
nerally  known  to  you.  It  is  a 
most  able  and  entertaining  publi- 
cation, said  Sir  Astley,  and  if  any 
student  has  not  read  it,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  his  peru- 
sal ;  for,  while  professional  know- 
ledge should  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  object  of  your  pursuit,  general 
literature  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  is  so  far  from  being  incom- 
patible with  that  primary  object 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  your 
views,  and  give  efficacy  to  your 
pi*ofesbional  researches.  So  in- 
timate is  the  connexion  between 
every  object  of  useful  and  scientific 
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itiquiry,  that  there  is  hardly  one 
branch  of  knowledge  which  does 
not  in  some  measure  throw  light 
and  illustration  upon  another. 
The  circumstance  which  I  am 
about  to  mention  may  illustrate 
this  remark.  Lord  Anson's  book 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
which  has  appeared  on  nautical 
subjects ;  nor  is  it  without  its  use 
as  illustrative  of  a  principle  in 
Surgery.  Lord  Anson's  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
power  of  Spain.  As  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected, many  of  the  crew  which 
he  took  out  were  invalided,  some 
having  cicatrices,  and  others  hav- 
ing had  fractured  bones.  In  his 
passage  round  Cape  Horn  he 
encountered  vety  severe  weather  ; 
many  ships  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn; some  were  lost,  and  the 
cr6ws  of  those  which  succeeded 
in  getting  at  last  to  the  Isle  of 
Juan  Fernandez  suffered  great 
hardships.  In  doubling  Cape 
Horn  the  crew  suffered  severely 
from  attacks  of  the  scurvy ;  and  it 
was  remarked  by  the  Clergyman, 
who  was  an  observing  man,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  our  profession, 
that  the  men  who  had  had  ulcers 
before  were  invariably  attacked 
with  scurvy  in  the  same  parts, 
and  that  if  their  bones  had  been 


formerly  fractured  they  became 
disunited.  This  does  not  surprise 
us,  because  we  know  that  scurvy 
is  produced  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess attacldng  the  gums,  causing 
profuse  bleeding,  &c.  ;  that  the 
ulcerative  process  has  a  stronger 
disposition  towards  parts  newly 
formed,  and  that  in  this  case, 
therefore^  it  appeared  in  parts 
where  ulcers  had  formerly  healed, 
and  disunited  limbs  where  callus 
had  previously  formed.  "When 
the  men  got  fresh  vegetables,  &c. 
on  shore,  they  recovered  their 
health  ;  their  bones  united,  and 
their  sores  healed.  There  cannot 
be  a  better  example  than  this  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  readi- 
ness with  which  newly-formed 
parts  ulcerate  as  compared  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  body. 

The  parts  more  remote  from 
the  heart  ulcerate  more  readily 
than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
heart.  This  circumstance  led  me 
to  say,  that  when  the  vital  action 
is  feeble,  and  the  power  of  the 
circulation  diminished,  we  find  a 
greater  disposition  to  the  ulcera- 
tive process  than  otherwise.  Thus 
for  one  ulcer  in  the  arm,  we  find 
twenty  in  the  lower  extremities ; 
and  you  cannot  but  have  observed 
in  going  round  the  wards,  the 
great  number  of  sore  legs,  those 
opprobria  of  our  hospitals.      In 
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those  parts  which  are  endued  with 
little  vital  power,  ulceration  takes 
place  very  readily  ;  while  in  those 
to  which  the  quantity  of  blood 
sent  is  very  small,  ulceration 
takes  place  with  difficulty.  This 
is  the  case  with  tendons.  Ten- 
dinous parts  possess  very  little 
blood  ;  very  few  arteries  or  ab- 
sorbent vessels  are  distributed  to 
them.  Hencejhe  process  of  ab- 
sorption goes  on  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  tendons  will  slough  to 
a  great  extent  rather  than  become 
absorbed.  This  circumstance 
must  influence  our  practice.  In 
abscess  under  the  fascia,  an  inci- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  through  the  covering,  to 
liberate  the  confined  matter.  So 
in  abscess  of  the  finger,  when  the 
constitution  suffers  because  the 
theca  will  not  give  way  to  the 
process  of  ulceration,  and  the 
nervous  system  becomes  irritated 
by  the  pressure  of  confined  mat- 
ter^ an  early  incision  should  be 
made  to  liberate  the  matter,  and 
give  relief  to  the  constitution.  The 
same  practice  should  be  pursued 
in  abscess  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

The  ulcerative  process  is  use- 
ful to  the  animal  economy,  in 
removing  extraneous  bodies  from 
the  system.  Thus  a  ball  in  the 
body,  a  ligature  round  an  artery, 


are  disengaged  by  the  process  of 
ulceration.  It  is  useful  also  in 
the  exfoliation  of  portions  of  bone, 
in  separating  parts  which  would 
otherwise  remain  in  the  body, 
perhaps  for  the  rest  of  life.  In 
three  or  four  months  a  consider- 
able portion  of  exfoliated  bone 
will  be  separated  by  the  ulcerative 
process.  You  will  find  a  case  of 
popliteal  aneurism  in  the  other 
Hospital,  where  the  leg  has 
sloughed  a  little  below  the  calf. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  leg  has 
separated,  except  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  A  very  small  portion  still 
remains  to  separate.  By  ray  ad- 
vice nothing  has  been  done  to  the 
living  solids,  and  the  process  of 
nature  is  left  to  take  its  course. 
You  will  soon  see  that  the  bones 
themselves  will  separate  by  the 
process  of  exfoliation,  and  thus 
nature  will  herself  perform  the 
operation  of  amputation  without 
loss  of  blood,  or  any  danger  to 
life. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Abscesses. 

Abscess  is  a  collection  of  mat- 
ter in  a  cyst,  and  this  state  is  pro- 
duced by  inflammation.  What 
happens  in  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess is  this  :  First,  there  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  adhesive  kind  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  with  which  the 
different  cells  of  the  cellular  mem- 
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brane  become  filled.  A  slight  ul- 
cerative process  takes  place,  the 
inflammation  still  proceeding,  and 
a  little  cavity  is  formed  hy  the 
ulcerative  process,  a  space  being 
left  for  the  effusion  of  a  second 
stage  of  inflammation.  A  drop  of 
matter  is  secreted  into  the  cavity, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  poured  out  the 
pressure  on  the  side  occasions  an 
increase  of  the  ulcerative  process, 
which  adds  to  the  cavity  previ- 
ously formed.  Matter  is  thus  pro- 
duced, and  the  surrounding  solids 
having  a  tendency  to  the  ulcera- 
tive process  it  is  accumulated  so 
as  to  lead  to  absorption  of  the 
parts.  In  the  formation  of  abscess 
the  matter  does  not  produce  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  parts  equally 
round,  but  it  excavates  chiefly  on 
the  side  towards  the  skin,  and  very 
little  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  the  re- 
flection that  matter  had  no  power 
of  eroding,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, S\'hen  it  was  thought  that 
matter  acted  chemically  on  the 
solids  like  an  acid  or  caustic  alkali. 

Abscesses  are  dangerous  accord- 
ing to  the  followinsf  circumstances : 

First,  from  their  size.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  quantity  of  matter 
produced  whicli  renders  them  dan- 
gerous, but  the  difficulty  which 
Nature  has  in  repairing  the  devas- 
tation made  bv  excavation  of  the 


solids,  from   the  pressure  of  the 
matter.        . 

An  abscess  may  discharge  a 
quart  of  matter,  and  the  constitu- 
tion may  have  been  scarcely  af- 
fected by  it ;  but  very  soon  after  it 
is  opened  the  constitution  begins 
to  suffer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  matter,  but  the  process 
of  restoration  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  matter,  which  affects  the 
constitution.  The  largest  abscesses 
which  occur  in  the  body  are 
those  of  the  liver.  Patients  will 
sometimes  recover  from  abscesses 
of  this  part,  in  which  immense 
quantities  of  matter  have  formed. 
I  remember  one  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude, from  Mhich  the  patient  re- 
covered. Dr.  Saunders,  the  lec- 
turer in  medicine  at  Guy's,  asked 
me  to  see  a  woman  who  had  a  large 
abscess  in  the  side.  I  made  an  open- 
ing into  it  with  a  lancet,  and  it  dis- 
charged a  surprising  quantity  of 
matter,  as  much  as  would  fill 
two  thirds  of  a  wash-hand  basin. 
I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  much 
larger  quantities  of  mater  having 
been  discharged.  After  pressing^ 
out  the  matter,  I  passed  a  roller 
tightly  round  the  abdomen,  and 
brought  the  parts  together,  with  a 
view  of  producing  the  adhesive 
process,  which  now  and  then  oc- 
curs. I  did  not  see  the  patient 
again,  b\it  some  days  after  I  me( 
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Dr.  Saufiders,  who  asked  me  how 
I  thought  the  patient  "'.vas  going 
on.  I  told  him,  1  supposed  he 
asked  me,  because  he  thought  me 
very  sanguine  ;  and  he  replied, 
that  I  should  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  woman  was  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  In  fact,  the  orifice 
had  closed  ;  no  more  matter  w^as 
discharged,  and  the  patient  got 
well  without  any  bad  symptoms.  I 
have  mentioned  this  case,  because 
it  may  guide  your  practice  when 
you  are  operating  upon  large 
abscesses,  and  show  you  the  pro- 
priety of  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  adhesive  process,  by  bringing 
the  sides  of  the  abscess  together. 
Very  large  abscesses  sometimes 
terminate  I'avourably,  but  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  they  de- 
stroy life. 

The  next  circumstance  which 
renders  abscesses  dangerous,  is 
their  number.  Thus,  the  great 
number  of  little  abscesses  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  in  small-pox, 
freqwently  destroy  life.  Here 
nature  performs  the  suppurative 
process;  the  pustules  die  away, 
and  the  cuticle  is  separated  from 
the  surface  of  the  body;  but  nature 
has  not  the  power,  in  many  cases, 
of  repairing  the  destruction  of  the 
cutis,  the  exposition  of  tlie  nerves 
of  the  skin  occasions  great  consti- 
tutionaj  irritation^  and  the  patient 


dies,  as  if  destroyed  by  burns  or 
scalds. 

Abscesses  are  also  dangerous, 
from  their  being  situated  in  vitally 
important  parts,  such  as  the  brain, 
heart,  or  lungs  ;  or  when  they  are 
not  seated  in   parts  of  vital  im- 
portance, from  their  pressure  on 
essential  organs.     A  woman  was 
admitted  into  this  Hospital  for  a 
complaint  in  the  throat,  occasioned 
by  swallowing  a  pointed  bone.  All 
she  complained  of  at  first,  vras  a 
soreness  in  the  throat;  but  she  was 
shortly  after  seized  withdifRcultyof 
breathing,  which  increased  great- 
ly, and  she  died.  On  examination 
after  death,  I  founds  upon  making 
an  incision  into  the  pharynx,  that 
between  it  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  vertebrae,  a  large  abscess  had 
formed,   which,   by  pressing  the 
pharynx  forward  on  the  epiglottis 
and  glottis,  occasioned  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  in  the  end  destruc- 
tion of  life.     Shortly  after  this, 
Dr.  Babington  came  to  this  Hos- 
pital with  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 
labouring  under  great  difficulty  of 
breathing.     He  requested  me  to 
examine  his  throat :    having  put 
my  finger  on  the  back  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  ielt  fluctuation  there,  1 
told  him  that  this  was  a  case,  of 
which    I    had  seen  an  instance, 
where  the  patient  had  died  from  a 
collection  of  matter  Ibrmed  in  the 
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same  situation.  I  immediately 
procured  a  seton  needle,  and  in- 
cluding it  in  a  canula,  like  a  trocar, 
I  put  it  down  into  the  pharynx, 
let  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter,  and  the  patient  was  re- 
lieved. Here  was  a  case,  which, 
but  for  this  operation,  would  pro- 
bably have  terminated  fatally,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  matter  on  vi- 
tally important  parts.  In  the  same 
manner,  abscesses  in  the  pe- 
rineum, or  between  the  prostate 
gland  and  the  rectum,  will,  by 
their  pressure  on  the  urethra,  oc- 
casion irritation  of  that  part,  and 
sometimes  complete  retention  of 
urine.  Thus,  we  find  that  ab- 
scesses, though  situated  in  parts 
not  of  themselves  vitally  import* 
ant,  sometimes  become  dangerous 
by  their  pressure  on  more  im- 
portant parts. 


St,   Thomas's  Hospital, 


Wednesday    Evening, 
Nov.  5,  1823. 


Lecture  Tenth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last 
Lecture,  Gentlemen,  we  stated 
the  danger  attending  the  forma- 
tion of  Abscesses,  the  danger  from 
their  size,  number,  and  pressure 


on  important  parts  ;  and  lastly, 
that  when  they  formed  in  import- 
ant parts  themselves,  they  gene- 
rally proved   destructive  to   life. 
Another  danger  which  we  did  not 
then  mention  is,  when  abscesses 
occur  between  bones  and  the  co- 
vering of  bones.  Whenever  bones 
form  the  boundary  of  abscesses, 
such   abscesses   are  exceedingly 
tedious,  and  in  most  cases  danger- 
ous.   Thus  it  is  in  psoas  abscess : 
in  this  disease  the  matter  begins  to 
collect  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  proceeding  through  the 
hollow  of  the  psoas  muscle  till  it 
reaches  the  groiR>  where  it  makes 
its  appearance  just  below  Poup- 
art's  ligament ;  and  from  examina- 
tion of  these  cases  after  death,  the 
vertebrae  are  found  ulcerated.    It 
is  not  my  intention  this  evening 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
psoas    or    lumbar  abscesses,    as 
thev  will  be  treated  of  on  another 
occasion,  but  I  just  mention  the 
complaint  to  show  the  danger  of 
abscesses  between  bones  and  their 
coverings ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is 
that    the  process    of   exfoliation 
takes   place,  and  they  then   be- 
come very  long  and  tedious  in 
their  progress. 

Abscesses  are  acute  or  chronic. 
The  common  course  an  acute  ab- 
scess takes  is  three  weeks.  The 
adhesive  inflammation  first  begins ; 
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this  is  succeded  by  the  suppura- 
tive; and  lastly,  the  ulcerative 
process  comes  on  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally three  weeks  from  its  com- 
mencement before  matter  is  dis- 
charged. But  chronic  abscesses 
are  slower  in  theif  march  ;  take, 
for  instance,  the  psoas  abscess  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  it  is  often 
six  months  before  matter  makes 
its  appearance  in  that  complaint. 
If  a  person  comes  to  you  with  a 
psoas  abscess,  and  you  ask  how 
long  he  has  had  pain  in  his  loins, 
he  will  tell  you  for  four,  five,  or 
six  months  past ;  seldom  less  than 
four,  and  generally  for  the  space 
of  six  months. — There  are  varie- 
ties in  the  irritability  of  different 
constitutions,  but  if  you  see  a 
man  with  swelling  in  the  groin, 
which  when  he  coughs  redounds 
under  your  hand,  and  has  a  fluc- 
tuating fleel,  and  who  has  had  for 
four  or  five  mofUths  pain  in  his 
loins,  you  will  say  that  it  is  psoas 
abscess ;  so  these  are  the  criteria 
by  which  you  are  to  know  it. 
Chronic  abscesses  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  the  female  breast.  A  lady 
was  sent  to  me  from  Sussex  some 
years  ago,  to  have  her  breast  re- 
moved :  knowing  the  surgeon  who 
had  recommended  this  person  to 
me  to  be  an  intelligent  man,  I 
did  not  attentively  examine  the 
breast,  but  said  to  the  lady,  I  will 


call  on  you  soon,  and  perform  the 
operation.  1  fixed  the  day,  and 
was  about  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  being  seated  in  a 
chair  before  me,  when  I  said  to 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Edwards)  who 
was  assisting  me,  I  think  that  I 
feel  a  sense  of  fluctuation  here,  at 
least  I  will  not  proceed  to  remove 
the  breast  till  1  have  ascertained 
whether  it  be  matter,  I  took  a 
lancet,  and  made  an  opening  into 
it,  and  out  gushed  a  quantity  of 
matter.  Thus  a  chronic  abscess  had 
existed  in  this  part  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Very  lately,  while 
going  round  Guy's  Hospital,  one 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  or,  J  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Key,  brought  me  a  wo- 
man who  had  a  chronic  tumour  of 
the  breast.  On  examining  it,  I 
perceived  a  slight  fluctuation,  and 
stated  that  most  probably  it  con- 
tained matter,  but  was  told,  in  re- 
ply to  this  observation,  that  it  had 
existed  for  four  or  five  months ;  I 
said,  however,  it  did  not  signify — 
asked  for  a  lancet — made  a  punc- 
ture into  it,  which  let  out  a  quan- 
tity of  matter ;  and  went  away 
smiling.  I  merely  mention  to  you 
these  cases  to  put  you  on  your 
guard :  for  I  have  seen  breasts  re- 
moved, which  were  only  chronic 
abscesses ;  and  thus,  from  an  ig- 
norance of  this  circumstance,  you 
might  put  your  patient  to  a  cruel 
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operation,  where  a  small  incision 
would  have  clone. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  ab- 
scesses, the  best  medicine  you  can 
give  is  the  liquor  ammonise  ace- 
tatis,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
opium  ;  six  oz.  of  the  first,  one 
oz.  of  the  second,  and  a  drachm  of 
opium.  By  this  medicine  you 
lessen  irritation,  and  expedite  the 
suppurative  and  ulcerative  pro- 
cesses :  no  medicine  that  1  have  ob- 
served, under  such  circumstances, 
gives  so  much  relief  The  sulphate 
of  magnesia  prevents  any  costive- 
ness  from  the  opium,  the  opium 
tranquillizes  the  nervous  system, 
and  lessens  pain.  The  local  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of 
fomentation  and  poultices  :  and 
why  use  both  these  remedies'? 
To  promote  heat  and  moisture,  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to 
the  part,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
vessels  takes  place ;  this  expedites 
the  suppurative  process,  and  that 
done,  the  ulcerative  process  takes 
place  with  more  ease.  The  kind 
of  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the 
part  is  of  little  importance  ;  lin- 
seed meal  and  water,  bread  and 
water,  &c.  No  stimulating  appli- 
cation would  do  ;  the  object  is  to 
])reserve  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  pari  and  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion :  let  the  part  be  enveloped  in 
oiUsilk,  for,  by  its  assistance,  ^he 


heat  of  a  part  is  preserved,  and 
evaporation  prevented.  It  is  de- 
sirable in  the  suppurative  process, 
to  prevent  evaporation ;  oil-silk 
is  what  is  generally  used  then  in 
private  practice,  it  is  clean, 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  most 
conducive  to  his  comfort.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
Chronic  Abscesses,  1  will  say  a 
few  words  on  the  opening  of  ab- 
scesses. If  an  acute  abscess  goes 
through  its  different  stages  fv^ithout 
any  interruption,  the  best  practice 
is  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  Acute 
abscesses,  beginning  under  apo- 
neurotic facise,  ought  to  be  open- 
ed as  early  as  possible,  the  earlier 
the  better ;  the  moment  one  drop 
of  matter  may  be  felt  to  fluctuate, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  free 
opening  in  it,  both  as  it  regards 
the  constitution  and  the  part. 
Whenever  the  matter  can  be  felt 
close  to  bone,  it  will  be  right  to 
open  it,  excepting  in  cases  where 
it  may  occur,  from  severe  courses 
of  mercury,  between  the  cranium 
and  pericranium.  Mercury  will 
inflame  ti»e  periosteum  (and  the 
pericranium  is  a  part  of  the  pe- 
riosteum) to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  venereal  disease  itself;  and 
in  those  cases  where  a  fluid  exists 
between  tlie  pericranium  and 
bone,  unattended  with  any  blush, 
do  not  open  it ;  it  will,  by  purg- 
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ing,  and  giving  bountifully  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  be  re- 
moved. But  when  matter  is  form- 
ed, and  there  is  a  blush,  it  will  not 
be  absorbed  ;  an  opening  must  be 
made,  exfoliation  will  often  take 
place ;  but  where  there  is  no  blush, 
beware  of  opening  the  abscess. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  treatment 
of  Chronic  Abscesses  will  be  very 
different  i'rom  those  of  the  acute 
kind.  In  the  last  case  you  wish  to 
diminish  the  state  of  excitement  in 
the  constitution  ;  and  in  the  former 
you  do  all  you  can  to  give  it 
additional  powers  by  allowing 
generous  diet,  and  giving  the 
ammoniae  and  bark ;  the  am- 
moniaB  is  the  medicine  on  which 
the  principal  rehance  is  to  be 
placed.  You  know  that  of  late 
bark  has  not  been  much  used;  but 
people  are  apt  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes— bark  assists  the  suppura- 
tive process ;  generous  diet  must 
be  allowed,  in  order  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  parts,  b}'  giving 
tone  to  the  constitution.  Stimulant 
poultices  should  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  the  best  I  know  is  the 
muriate  of  soda  (common  salt)  and 
water,  a  meat-spoonful  of  the  salt 
to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  poultice 
should  be  wetted  with  this ;  yeast 
and  oatmeal,  vinegar  and  flower, 
each  of  these  expedite  the  process 
of  suppuration.  In  indolent  cases 


it  is  customary  to  apply  stimulant 
plasters,  and  the  best  I  know  is 
the  enipl.  galb.  comp.  ;  it  is  stimu- 
lating, and  conseqnenlly  excites 
the  action  of  the  part — the  emplast. 
ammon.  cum  hydrarg.,  the  emplast. 
thuris  comp.  is  also  used ;  this, 
however,  is  more  tranquillizing, 
and  in  general  excites  slight  per- 
spiration over  the  part  ;  similar  in 
its  operation  to  the  soap  cerate, 
which  is  also  of  use.  These,  then, 
Gentlemen,  are  the  remedies,  l6cal 
and  constitutional,  to  be  used  in 
chronic  abscesses  ;  but  it  remains 
now  to  be  considered  how  to  treat 
chronic  abscesses,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  open  them. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  tell  you  : — 
Suppose  you  are  called  to  a  case 
where  there  was  a  collection  of 
matter  imder  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh  (the  largest  in  the  body),  ex- 
tending, as  it  often  does,  frorai 
just  above  the  knee  to  the  trochan- 
ter major,  what  would  you  do  f 
open  it  certainly — make  an  in- 
cision half  an  inch  in  length  and 
squeeze  out  all  the  matter  you 
can.  Having  done  this,  apply  a 
roller,  making  the  tirns  all  o vein 
the  thigh,  with  the  exception  of 
the  opening ;  the  result  of  this  is, 
in  many  instances,  that  adhesive  in- 
flammation is  excited,  and  the  sides 
of  the  cavities  often  readily  united  ; 
always  takingCare  in  the applica- 
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tion  of  the  pressure  to  leave  the  I 
mouth  of  the  wound  uncovered. 
The  same  directions  are  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  collection  of  matter, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  under  the 
tendinous  expansion  which  covers 
themuscles  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm  ; 
the  object  is  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce the   adhesive  inflammation, 
just  as  iu  the  case  of  abscess  in  the 
liver,  that  I  stated  to  you  on  the  last 
evening,  from  which  the  matter  was 
evacuated  by  the  puncture   of  a 
lancet,  and  afterwards  by  means 
of  pressure ;  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation took  place,  and  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient  was  the  conse- 
quence.    This,  then,  is  to  be  your 
practice,    to   endeavour  to    pro- 
cure a  union  of  the  sides  of  the 
cavities  by  the  adhesive  process. 
Another  reason  for  the  early  dis- 
charge   of  matter,    is    the   pre- 
vention of  scars,   particularly  in 
exposed  parts  of  the  body.    This 
may  appear  to  you  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  I  tell  you  it  is  not 
so;  scars,  from  abscesses  in  the 
neck  of  females,    excite  in    the 
minds  of  most  of  our  sex  a  reluc- 
tance to  associate  with  them,  and 
thus  many  a  fine  young  girl,  may, 
for  these  blotches  and  scars,  be 
doomed   to    perpetual    celibacy. 
No  part  of  the  practice  of  surgery 
has  been  so  bad  as  the  manner  in 
which  wounds  on  the  neck  have 


been  treated.  I  have  seen  on  one 
side  of  the  neck  large  scars  from 
old  wounds  that  had  been  badly 
managed,  whilst  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  treatment  had  been 
more  skilful,  scarcely  any  vestige 
of  a  wound  was  to  be  seen.  1 
have,  from  very  early  in  life,  and 
subsequent  experience  has  proved 
to  me  its  use,  been  exceedingly 
careful  in  the  management  of  these 
cases.  Aperients,  with  calomel  and 
rhubarb,  should  be  given ;  evapo- 
rating lotions  should  be  used :  you 
must  be  strict  as  to  diet  and  regi- 
men; for  though  the  patient  be 
debilitated,  he  must  be  made  still 
weaker.  The  best  mode  to  adopt 
in  these  cases,  is  to  open  the  tu- 
mours before  the  skin  be  much  af- 
fected, and  before  a  blush  has  ap- 
peared, and  scars  will  in  general 
be  prevented.  It  is  desirable,  in 
opening  the  tumours,  to  use  a  very 
fine  knife,  for  two  reasons  : — 1.  A 
small  opening  is  made ;  2.  It  does 
not  alarm  the  person.  The  knife  I 
always  use,  is  the  one  contained 
in  the  eye  case,  for  cutting  up  the 
cataract,  the  blade  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  it  appears  to 
the  patient  as  a  needle.  When 
you  press  the  sides  of  the  wound, 
take  care  to  squeeze  out  all  the 
solid  flakes  of  matter  to  be  met 
with  in  scrofulous  tumours.  If 
this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will 
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at  last  slough ;  but  it*,  on  the 
contrary,  you  carefully  avoid  leav- 
ing any  of  that  unorganized  sub- 
stance, adhesion  will  take  place, 
and  the  wound  heal  up.  Every 
thing  in  these  cases  depends  on 
getting  rid  of  the  solid  matter. 
Bread  poultices,  wetted  with  a 
sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  and  spirits 
of  wine,  may  be  used  afterwards. 
Whilst  living  at  Broad  Street,  in 
the  city,  a  lady  came  to  me  with  a 
a  tumour  in  the  side  of  the  neck  ; 
I  perceived  on  the  opposite  side 
several  scars  ;  I  said,  will  you  al- 
low me  to  try  if  I  can  prevent  a 
scar  here ;  she  answered,  it  was 
for  that  purpose  she  had  consulted 
me.  Warm  poultices  had  been 
used  on  the  previous  occasions,  with 
which  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
in  thisj  and  she  got  well  with 
scarcely  a  pimple  to  be  seen.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  then, 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  those  ap- 
pearances, which,  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body,  produce  such 
painful  feelings  In  the  higher  or- 
ders of  life  particularly,  a  child 
with  scars  and  blotches  on  its 
neck,  would  be  secluded  from 
society.  Now,  Gentlemen,  there 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
be  attended  to,  viz.  the  direction  in 
which  you  make  the  opening ;  al- 
ways make  it  transversely,  and 
not  in  the  axis  of  the  neck,  tor 


when  the  wound  heals,  it  will  be 
scarcely  seen  among  the  creases 
or  folds  of  the  neck.  One  more 
observation  on  this  subject  :  let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  open  these 
tumours  when  they  have  a  blush 
on  them  like  the  hue  of  a  grape  ; 
the  veins  are  in  a  dilated  state, 
and  if  you  open  the  tumour,  you 
will  bring  discredit  on  yourself. 
If  the  edges  of  the  wound  should 
not  unite  in  any  part^  a  little  in- 
jection of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  cop- 
per may  be  used. 

There  are  two  other  points  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  which  I 
will  mention  to  you,  and  then  I 
shall  have  done. 

1.  The  causes  of  hectic  fever. 
You  are  all  aware  that  a  con- 
tiimed  fever,  i.  e,  rigours  followed 
by  heat,  and  a  sweating  stage,  suc- 
ceeds the  formation  of  matter; 
these  are  taking  place  once  or 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  irritability  oi'  the 
part  and  constitution  ;  and  had  it 
been  asked  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  on  what  it  depended,  it 
would  have  been  said,  absorption 
of  matter  into  the  constitution ;  and 
some  of  the  old  surgeons  used  to 
put  sponge  to  the  mouth  of  wounds 
to  absorb  the  matter,  and  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  the  constitu- 
tion: but,  Gentlemen,  it  appears 
to  have  no  power  on  the  consti- 
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tution.  There  is  no  doubt,  cer- 
tainly, but  the  inoculation  of  pu- 
trid matter,  will,  as  we  often  see, 
sometimes  prove  fatal ;  the  proofs 
that  the  absorption  of  matter  into 
the  constitution,  does  not  produce 
fever,  are,  1,  It  is  not  during  the 
formation  of  matter,  that  the  fever 
comes  on,  for  never  till  after  the 
abscesses  have  broken,  is  the  pa- 
tient attacked  with  it;  certainly, 
the  formation  of  matter  will  be 
attended  with  a  slight  fever,  but 
not  of  the  hectic  kind  ;  the  tongue 
will  be  clean,  the  pulse  very  little 
affected,  and  the  person  very 
slightly  deranged  ;  but  after  an 
opening  is  made  into  the  part, 
constitutional  irritation  sometimes 
comes  on,  and  life  is  then  endan- 
gered. 

2.  The  degree  of  hectic  fever 
•  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 

size  of  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
matter  is  placed.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  a  large  wound  on  the 
leg ;  the  person  will  be  going  about 
with  it,  and  feel  little  or  no  in- 
convenience :  whilst  a  sore  on  the 
lungs  of  a  size  of  a  crown  pro- 
duces hectic  fever  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  On  one  part  it  is 
very  considerable,  on  another  it 
is  very  slight. 

3.  Hectic  fever  comes  on  when 
no  mat.er  has  formed.  A  woman 
who  had  her  leg  amputated,  came 


into  the  Hospital  for  a  pain  in 
the  knee  on  the  same  side ;  the 
symptoms  of  constitutional  irri- 
tation were  so  severe  that  in  con- 
sequence Mr.  Chandler  held  a 
consultation :  the  knee-joint  was  a 
little  enlarged,  violent  pain  in  the 
part,  and  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance existed.  Amr>utation  was 

A. 

now  performed  above  the  joint, 
and  after  the  operation  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
hmb.  There  was  no  formation 
of  matter  in  the  knee ;  in  the 
condyles,  however,  of  the  thigh 
bone  the  ulcerative  process  had 
commenced  ;  and  the  hectic  fever 
was  the  effect,  in  this  case,  not 
of  a  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  but 
of  the  cancellated  structure  of  the 
thigh  bone.  In  those  cases  also 
where  matter  has  been  absorbed, 
no  hectic  fever  has  come  on. 
Some  years  ago  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Cline  thought  that  psoas  ab- 
scesses might  be  cured  by  causing 
the  absorption  of  the  matter. 
From  the  case  of  Dr.  Saunders, 
which  occurred  at  that  time,  he 
tried  the  effect  of  digitalis  on  a 
boy  of  16  years  old,  wlio  had 
a  psoas  abscess  :  the  size  of  the 
tumour  diminished,  the  skin  be- 
came flaccid,  but  as  soon  as  the 
digitalis  was  left  off  the  matter 
returned  again,  and  during  the 
trial  of  the  medicines  the  pulse 
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was  lessened,  and  the  boy  a  little 
weakened ;  symptoms  which,  as 
you  well  know,  are  produced  by 
digitalis.  But  durins:  this  time  no 
hectic  fever  came  on ;  therefore, 
the  belief  of  the  absorption  of 
matter  being  the  cause  of  hectic 
fever  is  unfounded. 

The  last  circumstance  that  1  shall 
mention,  is  the  influence  which  the 
admission  of  air  into  cavities  has 
in  producing  local  irritation.  Now, 
from  what  I  stated  concerning  the 
absorption  of  matter  into  the  con- 
stitution, I  think  you  will  have 
readily  followed  me;  whether  you 

have  or  not  I  don't  care :  it  is  mv 

'  'J 

duty  to  state  to  you  my  opinion, 
you  must  think  for  yourselves  ; 
only  don't  rest  contented  with 
thinking  :  make  observations  and 
experiments,  for  without  them 
vour  thinking  will  not  be  of  much 
use.  The  circumstance,  however, 
about  the  admission  of  air  into  ab- 
scesses when  they  are  opened  not 
producing  local  irritation,  will 
be  less  readily  understood.  "When 
an  opening  is  made  into  an  ab- 
scess, very  little  irritation  super- 
venes till  the  third  day ;  1  say 
the  third  day,  because  it  is  not 
till  then  that  constitutional  dis- 
turbance takes  place.  If  asked 
whether  air  has  any  influence  in 
producing  local  irritation,  you 
may  answer,  Yes ;  but  I  say  that 


it  is  not  the  case.  Old  surgeons, 
in  their  opinion  on  this  subject, 
maintained  that  it  was  the  admis- 
sion of  air  which  produced  the 
local  irritation  attending  the  open- 
ing of  abscesses;  and  endeavoured 
to  cure  hydrocele  by  inflating  it 
after  the  evacuation  of  (he  water. 
But  what  was  the  consequence! 
when  the  air  became  absorber', 
the  adhesive  inflammation  did  no 
take  place,  and  the  hydrocele  re- 
turned. Again,  experiments  have 
been  made  on  animals :  wind  has 
been  blown  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  a  dog;  nothing  but  a 
temporary  stiff'ness  from  the  dis- 
tention of  the  skin  takes  place, 
and  when  the  air  is  absorbed  the 
crackling  goes  ofi"  without  the  ad- 
hesiveinflam.mation.  Dr.  Haighton 
made  an  ingenious  experiment 
some  years  ago :  he  inflated  the 
abdomen  of  a  dog  from  an  opening 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and  this 
mode  of  doing  it  evinced  his  jinow- 
ledge,  for  in  the  dog  and  many 
other  animals,  there  is  a  communi- 
cation with  the  abdomen  from  under 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  dog  was 
let  loose  ;  he  was  stiff"  for  a  few 
days,  but  when  the  air  was  ab- 
sorbed he  became  quite  well.  I 
know  a  curious  circumstance 
which  took  place  at  the  dep6t  at 
N"orwich  ;  it  was  during  the  time 
when  persons  were  drawn  to  serve 
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in  the  army:  a  man,  unwilling  to 
become  a  soldier,  came  to  the 
surgeon,  and  said  that  he  had  a 
large  rupture,  which  disabled 
him ;  he  showed  it,  and  the  sur- 
geon sent  him  away.  This  man 
had  made  a  puncture  just  above 
the  pubis,  and  inflated  it  with  a 
brass  blow-pipe ;  the  man  himself 
mentioned  it  to  a  surgeon  at  Yar- 
mouth as  a  joke.  What  takes 
place  when  air  is  admitted  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest?  an  air 
cell  gives  way,  the  wind  goes 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  face 
and  body  become  bloated  up,  but 
is  afterwards  removed  by  absorp- 
tion,without  producing  any  inflam- 
mation ;  thus  a  person  who  holds 
that  the  admission  of  air  into  ca- 
vities produces  the  irritation  at- 
tending the  opening  of  abscesses, 
takes  a  narrow  and  partial  view  of 
the  case. 

The  stomach  of  a  dog  that 
died  of  hydrophobia  was  exhibited 
to  the  class  :  the  oesophagus  was 
inflamed,  and  the  internal  surface 
itself  very  redj  there  were  also 
deposits  of  coagulated  blood  be- 
tween the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  an  appearance  which  Sir 
Astley  said,  had  always  been  ob- 
served in  dogs  that  had  died  of 
this  complaint ; — the  animal  had 
unfortunately  bitten  four  persons, 
who  were  under  medical  treatment. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The  Medical  Repository  for 
this  month  contains  some  critical 
remarks  on  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1809,  and  the  altered 
edition  of  1815,  Rewritten  by  Mr. 
Sprague. 

The  writer,  previously  to  con- 
sidering the  Pharmacopoeia,  sug- 
gests the  propiiety  of  the  London 
College  taking  into  consideration 
the  present  weights  used  by  the 
apothecary,  and  for  this  purpose 
recommends  to  its  attention  some 
observations,  to  be  found  on  the 
subject  in  Mr.  Gray's  Elements 
of  Pharmacy.  The  fact  is,  that 
apothecaries  bu}^  their  drugs  and 
sell  them  by  avoirdupoise  weight ; 
but  those  they  dispense  ;  i.  e.  pre- 
scribe or  prepare  according  to 
prescription,  are  required  to  be 
weighed  by  apothecaries'  weight  ; 
and  thns  the  same  individual  is 
obliged  to  use  two  difierent  kinds 
of  weights  in  cases  where  one 
would  have  answered  all  that 
could  be  wished  for.  But  it  hap- 
pens that  medicines  above  a  qr. 
oz.  are  not  in  all  cases  dispensed, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  apo- 
thecaries' weight ;  and  this  arises 
from  there  scarcely  ever  being  a 
larger  weight  than  the  quarter  of 
an  ounce  (two  drams)  given  with 
the  scales  and  weight  used  by 
apothecaries.  When  medicines, 
therefore,  are  ordered  in  quantities 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
they  are  prepared  by  apothecaries' 
weight,  when  above  that  quantity 
by  avoirdupoise.    The  confusion 
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likely  to  result  from  this  complica- 
tion is  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
The  use  of  weights  and  measures 
is  to  determine  certain  quantities, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  in- 
telligible so  will  they  be  useful ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that 
a  fixed  system  ot"  weights  and  mea- 
sures should  (if  practicable)  be  es- 
tablished all  over  the  world  ;  but  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
in  the  dispensing  of  medif  i/ies  no 
ambiguity  should  exist  as  to  the 
quantities  meant  by  certain  signs, 
for  on  a  correct  knowledge  of 
them  will  in  many  cases  depend 
the  liv3s  of  individuals. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  va- 
rious articles  and  preparations  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
defects  of  the  College  Pharmaco- 
poeia may  be  ranked  under  three 
great  heads : — 1st,  It  takes  no 
notice  vvhatever  of  several  medi- 
cines, the  usefulness  of  which  has 
been  ascertained  beyond  the  least 
shadow  of  a  doubt; — 2d.  No 
officinal  preparations  of  a  great 
number  of  articles  already  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  have  ever  been 
given  by  it. — And  3d.  The  che- 
mical compositions  of  many  ol 
those  that  are  given  are  far  from 
being  correct. 

The  first  of  these  defects  will 
always  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  every  one  of  the  College 
Pharmacopoeia;  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  several  3'ears  elapse 
between  the  appearance  of  each, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  variety  of  medicines 
will  be  discovered  in  the  intervals. 
In  an  age  like  the  present,  when 
such  a  host  of  new  remedies  is 
continually  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  we  are  aware  that 
caution  must  be  exercised  before 


they  receive  a  place  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  but  let  the  College 
examine  into  their  merits,  and, 
superadding  the  result  of  their  own 
observations  to  that  of  other  indi- 
viduals, let  them  decide  accord- 
ingly. There  appears,  however, 
to  be  on  the  part  of  the  College, 
a  greater  disposition  to  keep  in 
their  Pharmacopoeia  medicines 
which  are  totally  inefficient,  than 
to  give  place  to  new  remedies, 
which  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  individuals  out  of  their 
body  prove  to  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  given  a  list  of 
nine  substances,  with  a  short  no^- 
tice  of  their  qualities,  accompany- 
ing which,  we  find  the  cubebs, 
iodine,  crotonoil,  &c.  We  hope 
that  in  the  next  edition  this  ground 
of  complaint  will  at  least  be  re- 
moved. 

2diy,  That  there  should  be  no 
officinal  preparations  of  medicines 
which  the  College  has  recognised, 
is  rather  surprising.  By  officinal 
preparations  are  meant  those  forms 
of  medicine  which,  from  their  na- 
ture, are  capable  of  being  kept  in 
the  shop  for  any  indefinite  pe- 
riod; among  these  are  tinctures, 
confections,  masses  of  pills,  &c., 
from  which  at  any  time,  extem- 
poraneous formulae  can  be  pre- 
pared. A  Pharmacopoeia  is  a 
book  of  reference,  and  a  person, 
in  referring  to  any  particular  me- 
dicine enumerated  in  it,  looks  in 
order  to  know  what  preparations 
of  it  may  with  safety  be  used ; 
this,  however,  the  College  has  not 
thought  fit  in  many  cases  to  make 
known,  for  what  reason  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  third  defect,  viz.  the  inac- 
curacy of  several  of  the  official 
preparations  and  compositions,  is 
the  most  serious  evil:  the  rapid 
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advances  that  have,  ©t"  late  years, 
been  made  in  the  science  ot"  che- 
mistry have  made  us  so  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
stances used  in  medicine,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  many  of 
the  preparations  formerly  thought 
to  be  accurate,  is  found  to  be 
quite  the  reverse,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions to  be  incorrect.  This  part 
of  the  subject  the  writer  has  il- 
lustrated by  an  analysis  of  several 
of  the  preparations  contained  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  those 
which  are  chemically  incorrect 
suggests  such  alterations  as  will  ob- 
viate all  the  evil  now  complained 
of:  take,  for  instance,  the  liquor 
ferri  alkalini  (solution  of  alkahne 
iron),  which,  independent  of  the 
absurdity  of  its  name,  can  never  be 
exhibited  without  decomposition ; 
as  a  substitute  for  this  prepara- 
tion, the  writer  gives  a  formula 
for  preparing  the  liquor  ferri 
oxygenate  (solution  of  oxygenated 
iron),  which  forms  an  elegant  and 
valuable  chalybeate.  Again,  those 
medicines  which  derive  their 
names  from  the  substances  which 
they  contain,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  which  substances  is  now 
known  by  the  aid  of  recent  ana- 
lysis, to  be  different  from  what 
they  were  formerly  supposed,  are 
consequently  now  called  by  names 
which,  at  present,  are  quite  ab- 
surd ;  thus,  since  chlorine  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  base 
of  muriatic  acid,  all  those  sub- 
stances, now  called  muriates, 
ought  to  be  called  chlorates ;  there- 
fore the  name  of  hydraogyri  oxy- 
murias  (oxymuriate  of  mercury)  is 
at  present  improper,  and  should 
be  changed  for  deato- chloride  of 
mercury,  which  most  judiciously 
designates  its  chemical  character. 


These  and  various  other  useful 
alterations,  the  writer  in  this  ar- 
ticle throws  out  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  College. 

That  a  body  with  such  high 
pretensions  as  those  to  which  the 
Collegelaysclaim,S:hould  be  tardy, 
and  even  unwilling,  to  correct  any 
errors  which  may  happen  to  exist 
in  its  Pharmacopoeia,  must  very 
much  tend  to  lessen  the  respect 
and  dfgnity  it  wishes  the  profes- 
sion to  entertain  for  it.  Particu- 
larly as  every  one  may  see  that 
private  individuals,  one  ailer  an- 
other, in  rapid  succession,  have 
long  ago  pointed  out  mistakes 
which  the  Collesre  have  left  un- 
corrected,  nay,  even  unacknow- 
ledged. When  we  consider  that 
the  College  of  Physicians  is  a  cor* 
porate  body,  and  that  the  motives 
which  operate  on  private  indivi- 
duals act  with  comparatively  little 
force  on  such  bodies,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  extreme  reluctance  the 
College  feels  in  correcting  any 
mistakes  which  it  may  have  com- 
mitted. 


ACUPUNCTURATION. 


Much  has  lately  been  said  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  va- 
rious affections  ;  and  well-marked 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  de- 
cidedly beneOcial,  have  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  In  rheuma- 
tism, trismus,  anasarca,  it  has 
been  tried,  and  with  success.  The 
facility  with  which  it  may  be 
used,  leads  us  to  hope  that  this 
remedy  may  meet  with  a  trial 
from  many  intelligent  practition- 
ers, who  may  give  to  the  profes- 
sion a  fair  and  important  result  of 
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their  observations.  Aciipunctura- 
tion  is  a  remedy  of  very  ancient 
date.  In  the  philosophical  trans- 
actions for  1683,  is  a  notice  of  a 
book  written  by  Dr.  Rjne,  in 
which  an  accomit  is  given  of  the 
pathology  of  gout,  and  the  various 
means  that  the  Japanese  made 
use  of  at  that  time  in  the  treatment 
of  their  complaints,  among  which 
is  Acupuncturation. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  various  afiFections  in  which 
they  employed  it,  a  description  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  mode  of 
using  it. 

"  The  needle  is  made  long, 
slender,  sharp,  of  gold,  or  at  least 
silver,  with  a  wreathed  handle. 

"  It  is  to  be  conveyed  either  by 
the  hand  or  a  little  mallet  into  the 
part  gently,  a  finger's  breadth  or 
more,  as  the  case  requires,  and  to 
be  held  there  the  space  of  thirty 
breathings,    (if  the    patient  can 
bear  it,)  otherwise  repeated  punc- 
tures are  rather  used.    The  punc- 
ture must  be  when  the  party  is 
fasting;  deeper  in   a  great  than 
less  disease ;  in  old  than  young 
men ;  in  grown  persons,  than  in 
those  that  are  lean  and  slender ; 
in  fleshy  parts,  than  in  nervous. 
The  needle  is  chiefly  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  head  and  lower  belly, 
and  is  applied  to  the  head  in  head 
aches,     lethargies,     convulsions, 
epilepsy,  diseases  of  the  eye,  &.c. 
The  womb  itself  may  be  perfo- 
rated, (the  Japanese  affirm)  and 
the  foetus  wounded,  when  its  mo- 
tions are  enormous,  and  threaten 
abortion.  In  these  cases  the  needle 
must  be  applied,  whence  the  dis- 
temper arises  ;    to  the  stronger  on 
the  back,  to  the  weaker  on  the  ab- 
domen. Wben  the  pulse  scarce  is 
perceived,  the  puncture  must  be 


made  in  the  amies,  a  little  t)e- 
>»idcs  the  veins.  The  chirurgeons 
keep  by  them  images,  wherein  all 
the  places  in  the  body  proper  for 
the  needle,  are  designed  by  marks. 
The  author  himself  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  use  of  this  puncture 
on  a  souldier,  who,  being  afflicted 
with  violent  disorders  of  stomach, 
and  frequent  vomitings  at  sea, 
suddenly  relieved  himself  by 
pricking  a  thumb's-breadth  deep 
into  four  different  places  about 
the  region  of  his  piiorus." 


A  Case  of  Bronchoceh*  By 
H.  SnucKBURGH  Roots,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Carey  Street 
Public  Dispensary^  and  to  the 
St.  Pancras  Infirmary. — Read 
Dec.  10,  1822. 

[From  the  Medlco-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions.] 
\  AM  induced  to  offer  the  following 
case  to  the  notice  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  not  prove  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  their  attention, 
illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  Iodine,  as  a  remedy  in  the  cure 
of  Bronchocele. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1820, 
being  resident  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  country,  I  was  consulted  by 
the  friends  of  a  young  lady,  relative 
to  a  tumour  in  her  neck,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  particulars. 

Miss  ,   aetat.   19,    tall    of 

stature,  with  light  blue  eyes,  fair 
hair,  and  transparent  skin,  and 
inheriting  from  her  father  a  dis- 
position to  scrofula,  has  had  for 

*  An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
A  tumour  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck. 
This  disease  is  very  common  in  Derby- 
shire, and  has  therefor*  been  designated 
"  Derbyshire  neck."— En. 
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the  last  two  years  an  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  within 
the  last  three  or  four  months  has 
increased  considerably,  and  at 
times  occasions  her  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness,  particularly  when 
bending  the  chin  towards  the  ster- 
num, or  in  singing,  and  laughing, 
or  upon  using  any  considerable 
exertion.  Both  lobes  of  the  gland 
are  enlarged,  the  left  rather  more 
than  the  right,  and  upon  the 
whole,  the  size  of  the  tumour  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  moderate 
sized  orange,  flattened. 

1  directed  eight  leeches  to  be 
applied  to  the  tumour  twice  a  week, 
and  prescribed  fifteen  grains  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  My  patient 
persisted  in  the  application  of  the 
leeches,  and  in  the  use  of  the  soda 
for  three  months,  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration  in  the  size  of  the 
tumour.  At  this  time  I  again  saw 
her,  and  finding  her  unwilling  to 
persevere  in  so  frequent  an  use  of 
the  leeches,  I  directed  her  to  take 
a  drachm  of  the  burnt  sponge 
three  times  a  day,  and  to  apply 
the  leeches  once  in  a  fortnight. 
This  she  adhered  to  also  for  about 
three  months,  and,  upon  my  vi- 
siting her  at  that  period,  I  found 
the  tumour  exactly  the  same  in 
size  as  when  I  first  saw  it.  Wish- 
ing then  to  try  the  effect  of  fric- 
tion, I  ordered  her  some  of  the 
linimentum  saponis,  and  directed 
a  small  quantity  to  be  rubbed 
gently  into  the  tumour  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  each  time,  night 
and  morning,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
burnt  sponge.  This  plan  she 
readily  submitted  to,  and  it  was 
steadily  adopted  for  three  or  four 
months,  but  without  at  all  dimi- 
nishing the  size  of  the  tumour.       ; 


My  patient  now  began  to  be 
tired  of  attempting  any  remedy, 
and  1  advised  her  to  do  nothing 
more  than  once  in  three  or  four 
weeks  apply  eight  or  ten  leeches, 
hinting  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it 
should  at  any  time  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  increase  materially,  she 
might  have  recourse  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  seton  through  the  tumour, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Quadri ; 
though,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  her  case,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  warranted  in  advising  her 
then  to  undergo  the  operation. 

Having  been  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  society  last  winter, 
when  Dr.  Roget  read  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Coindet  relative  to  the  cure 
of  some  cases  of  Bronchocele  by 
the  use  of  iodine,  I  determined  to 
try  it  on  the  above  patient ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  the 
tumour  being  somewhat  increased 
in  size,  she  began  the  use  of  it  in 
the  following  proportions : —  Po- 
tassse  Hydriodat.  gr.  xxxiv.  Cerse 
albse  5ij.  Adipis  Suillze  ^iss  M. 
the  size  of  a  garden  bean,  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  tumour  night  and 
morning,  for  ten  minutes  at  each 
time. 

She  continued  the  use  of  oint- 
ment for  five  weeks,  during  which 
time  no  pain  had  been  produced 
in  the  tumour  by  its  application, 
and  at  this  time  1  visited  her,  and 
upon  measuring  her  neck,  (1  hav- 
ing measured  it  accurately,  prior 
to  the  use  of  the  iodine,)  I  found 
it  had  diminished  in  its  circum- 
ference three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
I  then  ordered  her  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  the  ointment,  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  iodine 
from  thirty-four,  to  forty-four 
grains,  and  directed  her  to  ab- 
stain from  its  use,  in  case  any 
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inflammation  should  arise  in  the 
tumour.  After  using  this  ointment 
four  or  five  times,  the  tumour  be- 
came tense  and  painful,  and  the 
integuments  inflamed  ;  the  use  of 
the  ointment  was  accordingly 
omitted,  eight  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  tumour,  and  a  dose  of 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  was 
given  to  her :  the  inflammation 
was  speedily  abated,  and  in  a 
week  she  resumed  the  use  of  the 
ointment ;  and  as  no  pain  was 
again  produced,  during  its  use, 
for  several  weeks,  I  again  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  iodine 
to  fifty  grains,  in  which  propor- 
tion she  continued  to  use  it,  with- 
out any  pain,  until  the  latter  part 
of  July,  when  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding,  that  the  tumour  on 
the  left  side  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, whilst  that  on  the  right 
side  was  also  very  materially 
lessened. 

Wishing  then  to  try  the  inter- 
nal exhibition  of  the  medicine  in 
conjunction  with  the  external,  I 
directed  her  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  ointment,  increasing  the 
proportion  of  iodine  to  fifty-six 
grains,  and  also  to  take  twenty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine 
three  times  a  day,  in  a  glass  of 
water.  As  my  patient  resided 
some  miles  from  London,  I  was 
prevented  from  seeing  her  again 
until  the  first  of  the  present  month, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing her  perfectly  well,  the  tumour 
on  both  sides  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared. She  was  unable  to 
take  the  iodine  internally,  so  often 
as  thre^  times  a  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  produced 
sickness  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  but  she  had  con- 
tinued to  take  it  twice  a  day  for 
about  six  weeks,  and  had  taken 


it  then  once  a  day  until  I  saw 
her,  although  she  had  disconti- 
nued the  use  of  the  ointment  for 
more  than  a  month,  as  the  swell- 
ing had  entirely  subsided. 

I  am  well  aware  that  too  much 
stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the 
successful  issue  of  a  solitary  case, 
but  as  it  is  confirmatory  of  others 
similarly  and  successfully  treated, 
I  cannot  but  consider  that  Iodine 
is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  a 
disease  where  so  many  different 
remedies  have  been  tried,  and 
found  useless ;  particularly,  as  I 
have  at  this  time  a  patient  under 
my  care  suff'ering  from  a  very 
considerable  bronchocele,  but 
which  has  very  materially  dimi- 
nished under  the  use  of  this  me- 
dicine, the  result  of  which  case  I 
shall,  at  some  future  period,  have 
the  honour  of  relating  to  the 
Society. 

Grenvitle-streetf  Brunswick- square, 
Dec.  3,  1822. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Nov.  7thy  1823. 

During  this  week  several  acci- 
dents have  been  brought  into  this 
Hospital,  among  which  were  a 
fractured  tibia  and  fibula,  frac- 
tured patella,  and  an  injury  to  the 
left  hand  of  a  lad  who  was  obliged 
to  have  the  little  finger  and  its 
metacarpal  bone  removed,  as  well 
as  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  to- 
gether with  part  of  their  metacar- 
pal bones,  and  the  first  joint  of  ihe 
index  finger.  The  two  last  ac- 
cidents are  doing  well ;  but  the 
patient  with  the  fractured  leg  has, 
since  his  admission,  been  obliged 
to  have  his  water  drawn  ofl^,  and 
to-day  his  pulse  was  irregular; 
full ;  78  ;  thirsty ;  tongue  furred ; 
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pain,  on  pressure,  in  the  epigastic 
region ;  bowels  Iiad  not  been  open 
since  the  accident  happened, 
which  was  on  Wednesday  last, 
Nov.  4.  Is  allowed  animal  food  ; 
keeps  his  leg,  which  is  placed  in 
an  extended  position,  with  lateral 
splints,  wet  with  spirit  wash  ;  has 
taken  no  medicine. 

Operation.— ^Ai  two  o'clock  this 
at'ternoon,  Friday,  Nov.  7,  a  man, 
J.  M.  aged  55  years,  who  had  suf- 
fered from  gravel  for  two  years, 
underwent  the  operation  for  stone, 
which  was  performed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  removed  a  calculus 
of  rather  small  size  from  the  blad- 
der. In  the  evening  after  the 
operation,  he  was  very  easy,  and 
going  on  well. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL, 

Nov.  7th,  1823. 

At  one  o'clock,  this  day,  the  ope- 
rating theatre  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  one, 
a  boy,  a  slight  history  of  whose 
case  we  give  below,  was  placed 
on  the  table  to  be  cut  for  the 
stone. 

The  lad,  J.  H.,  six  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospi- 
tal Oct.  30th,  1823,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Travers.  For  two  or  three 
years  past  he  has  been  affected  with 
pain  in  making  water,  but  within 
the  last  twelve  months  has  been 
getting  much  worse,  and  at  pre- 
sent feels  a  frequent  desire  to 
void  his  urine,  Avhich,  however,  he 
can  never  do  without  feeling  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  the  lo\ver  part 
of  the  abdomen,  top  of  the  penis, 
and  down  the  thighs ;  the  urine  is 
high  coloured,  and  stains  the 
clothes.  Has  a  very  voracious 
appetite;  tongue  red  and  moist; 
pulse    small    and     144.       The 


operation  was  performed  in  pe- 
rinaeo,  and  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  e^^  Avas  extracted.  The 
instrument  used  for  opening  the 
bladder,  was  a  gorget,  cutting  on 
one  side  only. 

TALIACOTIAN  OPERATION  FOR 
A  NEW  NOSE. 

After  the  child  had  been   re- 
moved, a  man  came  into  the  thea- 
tre to  undergo  an  operation,  which, 
though  not  entirely  new  in  the  an- 
nals of  surger}^  had  never  been 
performed  (we  believe)  at  the  Bo- 
rough. The  operation  was  that  for 
an  artificial  nose  ;  and  the  person 
on   whom  it  was  performed  was 
about  34  years  oi  age,  stout,  of 
short  stature,  with  a  broad  face, 
and  the  nose  completely  destroyed. 
Had    taken    large    quantities  of 
mercury  during  the  last  two  years 
for   syphilis,    and    about    twelve 
months  ago  his  nose  first  became 
diseased,   since    which   time  the 
disease  has  been  gradually  spread- 
ing, and   at  present  the  septum 
is    nearly    destroyed,   and   exfo- 
liation of  a  great  part  of  the  nasal 
bone  had  taken  place.    The  man 
was  placed   on    the    table,    flat 
on  his  back,  with  the  head  a  little 
depressed ;   the  first  step  of  the 
operation  was  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased parts,  and  pare  the  edges 
from  the  old  nose  ;  after  this,  a 
portion  of  integument,  previously 
marked  with  ink  on  the  left  side  of 
the  forehead,  of  an  irregular  shape, 
was  detached  from  the  surrounding 
skin,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
piece  between  the  eye-brows.  The 
integument  was  then  brou^^ht  do>vn 
over   the   face,    in   the    situation 
of  his  former  nose,  the  point  by 
which  it  was  joined  to  the  fore- 
head being  twisted,  in  order  that 
the  part  which  was  internal  before 
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Us  detachment  might  be  so  also  in 
its  new  situation  ;  the  skin  was  mo- 
delled to  the  shape  of  a  nose,  and 
confined  in  its  proper  situation 
by  five  sutures;  strips  ol"  adhe- 
sive plaster  were  placed  longitu- 
dinally on  each  side  of  the  nose, 
then  a  compress  of  lint  over  each, 
and  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster 
over  them  again ;  two  dossils  of 
lint  were  introduced  into  the  new- 
ly-formed cavity  i'or  the  nostrils  ; 
and,  lastly,  pressure,  by  means  of 
adhesive  straps,  was  made  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose,  where  the 
integument  Mas  twisted.  The  spot 
from  which  the  skin  was  removed, 
Mas  dressed  with  simple  dress- 
ing and  sticking  plaster.  During 
the  operation,  the  patient  Mas 
often  obliged  to  raise  himself  from 
the  table  for  the  purpose  of  spit- 
tinor  out  the  blood  M'hich  srot  into 
his  moulh,  a  circumstance  Mhich 
retarded  it  a  little.  The  operator 
was  Mr.  Travers  ;  and  the  whole 
M'as  completed  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  This  operation  is  called 
the  Taliacotian,  from  the  name  of 
its  original  inventor.* 
"  So  learned  Taliacotius  from 
The  bra»Tn)'  part  of  porter's  hum, 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 
And  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropp'd  the  sympathetic  snout."  -f- 


*  Gasper  Tarmcotius  was  born  at  Bono- 
nia,  A.  D.  1553,  and  was  professor  of  physic 
and  surgery  there;  he  died  15'JL).  His 
statue  stands  in  the  Anatomy  Theatre, 
holding  a  nose  in  its  hand.  He  wrote  a 
Treatise  in  Latin  called  Chirurgia  Kota, 
in  which  he  teaches  the  art  of  ingrafting 
noses,  ears,  lips,  &c.  with  the  proper  in- 
struments and  bandages.  This  book  has 
passed  through  two  editions. 

t  Voltaire  adds  a  joke  of  his  own  in  his 
version  of  tliis  passage,  which  may  amuse 
sonyQ  of  our  readers. 
AInsi  Taliacotius, 
Grand. Esculape  d'Etrurle 


The  modern  operation  has,  how- 
ever, this  advantage  over  the  Ta- 
liacotian method  ;  that  the  patient 
is  not  exposed  to  the  liability  of 
losing  his  nose  by  the  dissolution 
of  another  man's  posteriors. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL. 

There  have  been  admitted 
here,  in  the  course  of  the  Meek, 
four  accidents.  Two  of  these 
Avere  men  having  fractured  legs  ; 
thev  are  doins:  well.  Another  case 
was  that  of  a  boy  with  a  fracture 
of  the  cranium,  occasioned  by  a 
wheel  passing  over  it;  he  died  in 
about  thirty-six  hoifrs  after  his 
admission. 

The  other  case  Mas  a  man, 
M'hose  arm  and  side  had  been 
dreadfully  torn  by  the  M'heels-  of 
a  flatting  engine,  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  gun  barrels.  He  was 
received  into  the  Hospital  on 
Wednesday  evening  ;  and  his  in- 
juries were  so  numerous  that  he 
died  before  five  o'clock  the  fol- 
io 


wing  mornmg. 


ST.  GEORGE  S  HOSPITAL. 

The  only  accidents  of  any  im- 
portance which  have  been  brought 
here  this  week,  are  two  cases  of 
fracture — one    a  fracture  of  the 

Repara  tous  les  nes  perdus, 

Par  une  nouvelle  industrie  : 

II  vous  prenait  adroitement 

Un  movceau  du  cul  d'uii  pauvre  liomir.e,    ' 

L'appliquait-au  nez  proprement  : 

Enfin  il  arrivait  cju'en  somme, 

Tout  juste  a  la  mort  du  preteur 

Tombait  le  nez  de  rempmnteur, 

Et  scuvent  dans  la  meme  biere, 

Par  justice  et  par  bon  accord. 

On  remettait  au  gre  du  mort  ■ 

Le  nez  auprts  de  son  deriiere. 
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thigh  bone,  the  other  a  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Operations. — On  Monday  last, 
Mr.  Keate  removed  a  leg,  and  to- 
day, a  tumour  of  the  breast.  This 
morning  Mr.  Brodie  amputated  a 
leg. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

CASE    OF    STRANGULATED    HERNIA. 

M.  N.  aged  47,  a  Blacksmith. 

This  man  was  brought  into  the 
Hospital,  about  12  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day night,  Oct.  3, 1823.  The  ac- 
count he  gives  of  himself  is,  that 
he  has  had  a  rupture  for  several 
years  past,  but  until  now  he  could 
always  replace  it  himself 

Had  worn  a  truss,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  rupture  had 
not  come  down  for  the  last  six 
months.  However  it  came  down 
about  3  o'clock  the  day  above- 
mentioned.  Was  not  exerting 
himself  particularly  at  the  time, 
though  on  the  day  previous  had 
been  hard  at  work. 

A  surgeon  saw  him  about  8 
o'clock  the  same  evening — he  bled 
him  largely,  and  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  Hernia,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  was  then  brought  into 
the  Hospital,  and  the  House  Sur- 
geon immediately  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it ;  but  failing,  he 
placed  the  patient  in  the  warm 
bath,  and  again  attempted  the  re- 
duction by  compression  of  the 
tumour  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.  This  failing,  a  note  was 
sent  early  the  next  morning,  Oct. 
4,  to  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  the  surgeon 
of  the  week.  By  this  time  the 
symptoms  had  become  more  press- 
ing, the  pain  in  the  tumour  had 
considerably  increased — tension 
of  the  belly,  and  frequent  vomiting. 
It  had,  at  this  time,  the  appearance 


of  a  Scrotal  Hernia.  The  scro- 
tum on  the  right  side  was  occu- 
pied by  a  tumour,  the  neck  of  which 
extended  upwards,  and  outAvards 
in  the  course  of  the  spermetic  pas- 
sage, and  in  a  direction  towards 
the  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium. 

Cathartic  clusters  were  or- 
dered. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth 
one  drachm  and  half,  soft  soap 
one  ounce,  boiling  water  twenty- 
four  ounces,  a  clyster. 

The  surgeons  having  failed  in 
reducing  the  tumour  by  that  degree 
of  continued  pressure  which  they 
conceived  to  be  safe,  resolved  on 
the  operation. 

The  pubes  being  shaved  and 
every  thing  in  readiness,  the  ope- 
ration was  performed  about  1 
o'clock. 

An  incision  of  a  semicircular 
form  was  made  obliquely  across 
the  neck  of  the  tumour;  and  not 
as  usually  recommended  in  the 
length  of  the  tumour. 

This  flap  was  dissected  up  to- 
wards the  belly,  with  the  forceps 
and  scalpel.  In  this  incision  the 
pudica  externa  was  divided,  which 
gave  out  its  blood  so  freely  as  to 
require  to  be  taken  up. 

The  facia  superficialis  was  di- 
vided, and  also  those  fibres  which 
descend  from  the  pillar  of  the 
ring. 

As  the  incisions  became  deeper, 
the  director  was  used.  This  in- 
strumentbeing  pushed  firmly  under 
the  layers  of  membrane,  the  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  was  run  along 
it.  In  this  manner  the  proper  pe- 
ritonial  sac  was  exposed.  It  was 
opened  by  pinching  it  up  with  the 
forceps,  and  carrying  the  edge  of 
the  scalpel  horizontally.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  opened,  there  flowe(i 
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out  an  unusual  quantity  of  dark 
coloured  serum.  The  quantity  of 
this  fluid  was  so  great  as  to  dis- 
tend the  scrotum,  and  to  give  the 
Hernia  the  appearance  of  a  Scro- 
tal Hernia,  which,  in  fact,  was  only 
inguinal,  inasmuch  as  the  intes- 
tine did  not  descend  further  than 
the  groin.  The  directory  was  in- 
troduced into  the  small  hole  made 
in  the  sac,  which,  with  the  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  was  opened  so  as 
to  expose  the  intestine.  The  in- 
lestine  was  dark  coloured,  thick, 
and  fleshy.  An  attempt  being 
made  to  introduce  the  finger  within 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  it  could  now 
be  discovered  that  the  intestine 
was  firmly  embraced,  and,  in  fact, 
strangulated.  The  directory  was 
passed  between  the  intestine  and 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  with  a 
bistoury  of  a  particular  form,  the 
stricture  was  cut  in  a  direction 
directly  upwards. 

The  intestine  was  then  reduced  ; 
the  incision  brought  together  by 
adhesive  straps,  and  supported  by 
a  oompress  and  a  double-headed 
roller. 

Extract  of  colocynth,  five  grains; 
submuriate  of  mercury,  one  grain. 
To  be  made  into  a  pill,  to  be 
taken  every  fourth  hour  until  it 
operates. 

Evening. — Has  had  a  copious 
alvine  evacuation. 

Sunday  Morning,  October  5. — 
Some  tension  ot"  belly,  and  pain 
in  neighbourhood  of  the  wound. 

20th. — Leeches  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Acetated  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce ; 
distilled  water  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

In  the  evening  his  pulse  was 
88.  There  was  considerable  tu- 
mefaction  over    the    wound,   on 


which  account  the  dressings  were 
newly  adjusted. 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce; 
tincture  of  opium  eight  drops ; 
one  ounce  and  half  camphor  mix- 
ture ;  to  be  taken  immediately, 
and  every  third  hour. 

Oct.  6.  This  morning  he  had 
copious  stools ;  belly  soft ;  pulse 
92 ;  skin  natural. 

7.  Continues  doing  well;  the 
scrotum  indicates,  by  its  appear- 
ance, as  if  the  intestine  had  de- 
scended to  the  bottom ;  but  on  feel- 
ing the  tumour  more  carefully,  it 
has  that  sort  of  hardness  which 
indicates  an  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  peritoneal  sac  ;  exactly 
such  a  swelling  as  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  an  opera- 
tion for  hydrocele,  by  incision ; 
adhesion  by  the  first  intention  has 
taken  place  in  the  wound. 

8,  9,  10,  11.  No  particular 
alteration. 

12.  Pulse  very  soft,  80 ;  free 
from  pain ;  stools  natural ;  tongue 
clean  ;  appetite  improving.  The 
adhesion,  which  for  several  days 
appeared  complete  in  the  wound, 
has  suppurated.  The  adhesion 
however,  is  perfect,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  opening  in  the  ab- 
domen, but  the  fluid  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  sac  escapes  by 
the  wound  ;  the  swelling  of  the 
scrotum  has  much  diminished, 
but  there  is  a  small  prominent 
point,  where  suppuration  has 
taken  place  in  the  scrotum. 

17th.  Suppuration  in  the  scro- 
tum burst ;  going  on  very  favour- 
ably ;  full  diet.  After  this  time 
continued  to  improve ;  nothing 
material  has  since  occurred. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  4.  He  is  about 
to  be  discharged,  quite  well ;  ge- 
neral health  good. 

Friday,  Nov.  7.    There  have 
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been  no  cases  of  importance  ad- 
mitted here  during  the  present 
Avcek ;  nor  have  any  operations 
been  performed. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

No  operations  have  been  per- 
formed at  this  Hospital,  in  the 
hist  week. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  a  boy 
between  11  and  12  years  of  age 
was  brought  in  with  an  injury  of 
his  right  eye,  from  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder.  The  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva was  much  inflamed.  Leeches 
were  applied  near  the  eye,  and 
smart  aperients  administered  on 
that  and  the  following  day.  On 
Friday  he  laboured  under  some 
degree  of  stupor,  with  symptoms 
of  irritation.  The  boy  is  of  a  weak 
irritable  habit. 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  boy 
between  12  and  13  years  of  age 
was  admitted,  for  an  injury  of  an 
eye,  from  the  bursting  of  a  can- 
non. The  iris  is  separated  from 
the  ciliary  circle,  and  there  is 
considerable  inflammation  in  the 
palpebrae.  Leeches  have  been  ap- 
plied, and.  brisk  purgatives  ad- 
ministered.    He  is  doing  well. 


WESTMliNSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Within  these  two  or  three  last 
months  many  interesting  cases 
have  been  brought  to  this  Hospital, 
and  several  operations  have  been 
performed. 

On  Saturday,  November  1, 
a  cancer,  which  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  space  Iwtween 
the  lower  lip  and  base  of  the  jnw, 
was  removed  from  a  man  65  3  ciirs 
of  age.     In  the  evening,  after  the 


operation,  unfavourable  symptoms 
came  on  ;  the  pulse  became  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  erysipelas  was 
feared.  He  was  removed  to  a 
cool  ward,  had  some  aperient  me- 
dicines administered,  and  is  now 
going  on  well. 

On  the  same  day  (Nov.  1.)  the 
operation  for  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed Oil  a  boy  tM^elve  years  old, 
from  whom  a  rather  large  stone 
was  extracted.  The  instrument 
used  for  cutting  into  the  bladder^ 
was  the  bistoire  cach^.  In  the 
evening  hemorrhage  came  on, 
which,  however,  was  soon  stopped 
by  cooling  applications;  about 
8  oz.  of  blood  were  lost :  the  boy 
has  had  no  unfavourable  symp- 
toms. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  4th,  at  10 
r.  M.  the  operation  for  femoral 
hernia  on  the  left  side  ^vas  per- 
formed on  a  woman,  set.  36  years, 
the  gut  having  been  strangulated 
for  24  hour?.  The  stricture  was 
divided  with  a  blunt  pointed  bis- 
toury. The  woman  is  doing  ex- 
tremely well. 

In  the  three  cases,  the  opera- 
tions were  performed  by  Mr. 
White. 


THm  z.ancz:t. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1823. 


DR.  COLLYER. 

A  LETTKK  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Friday  under  the  signa- 
ture of  '  A  Seceder  until  more 
satisfactory  Explanation  be  given,' 
in  which  two  questions  are  put  to 
the  eminent  counsel  who  have  de- 
cided llint  the  statements  which 
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have  appeared  in  The  Lancet 
afford  no  ground  of  action  or  pro- 
secution. The  writer  assumes,  as 
an  hypothesis,  that  these  state- 
ments are  wickedly  and  abomina- 
bly false,  and  proceeds  to  inquire 
under  what  circumstances  aground 
of  prosecution  or  action  can  be 
afforded,  if  a  publication  by  which 
the  character  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  has  been  degraded,  and 
his  pecuniary  resources  diminish- 
ed be  no  libel  1  He  concludes  by 
exhorting  Dr.  Coliyer  not  to  bid 
defiance  to  public  opinion,  and 
by  reminding  him  that  his  profes- 
sion is  no  longer  a  protection 
against  unfounded  aspersion,  if  it 
be  unfo2inded. 

The  only  remark  which  the 
Times  makes  on  this  letter  is,  that 
they  should  like  to  see  the  case  on 
which  the  counsel  formed  their 
opinion.  We  entirely  participate 
in  this  wish ;  but  as  we  have  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  the  Doc- 
tor's discretion,  than  of  his  sanc- 
tity or  delicacy,  we  have  no  very 
sanguine  expectation  that  our  wish 
will  be  gratified. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of 
Thursday  contained  a  long  report 
of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Orange-street  Chapel  Tract  So- 
ciety, at  which  Dr.  Coliyer  pre- 
sided. The  Doctor  v/as  received 
without  any  mark  of  approbation 
or  censure.  A  number  of  soldiers, 
chiefly  of  the  Guards,  were  in  the 
gallery,  and  on  the  platform  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Doctor.  The 
Doctor  alluded  to  this  interesting 
spectacle  as  he  called  it,  talked 
of  some  beautiful  allusions  which 
had  been  made  to  if,  and  repeated 
some  doggrel  verses  to  the  meet- 
ing, which  were  applaixled. 

Trumpet-major   Rawlins    held 


forth  on  the  advantages  of  Tract 
Societies  ;  and  when  the  business 
of  the  evening  Mas  conclu<led, 
Dr.  Coliyer  gave  the  meeting  his 
benediction. 

On  this  scene  we  abstain  at 
present  from  making  any  obser- 
vation. We  should  like  to  know, 
however,  whether  the  connexion 
which  appears  to  exist  between 
the  Soldiers  and  the  Saints  is 
known  or  sanctioned  at  the  Horse 
Guards. 


CHESS    PROBLEMS. 


Ix  a  former  Number,  we  gave 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
game  of  Chess.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  game  to  which  the  medi- 
cal student  may  profitably  devote 
any  portion  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  liable  to  none  of  the 
objections  which  apply  to  games 
of  chance  ;  it  holds  out  no  en- 
couragement to  cupidity;  and 
while  it  affords  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation from  more  serious  pur- 
suits, it  strengtherfs  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  by  the  unremitting 
attention  which  it  demands ;  and 
may  even  have  some  influence  on 
our  moral  habits,  bv  the  lessons  of 
foresight,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance, which  it  inculcates.  To 
avoid  errors  on  the  one  hand  by 
foresight,  and  circumspection,  and 
to  endeavour  to  retrieve  such  as 
are  committed  on  the  other  by  pa- 
tient industry  and  perseverance — 
these  are  maxims  applicable  to 
all  professions  and  situations  in 
life,  and  which,  as  the  American 
philosopher  Dr.  Franklin  has  ob- 
served, are  constantly  illustrated 
on  the  Chess-board.    The  study 
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of  Chess,  has,  we  believe,  been 
recommended  to  medical  students 
by   the    distinguished  Professor, 
whose  Lectures  stand  at  the  head 
of   this     publication,     and    who 
unites  to  his  great  professional  and 
general  knowledge,  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  excellence  in 
that    scientific    game.      The    re- 
commendation was   founded,  not 
only   on   the    superiority  of  this 
amusement  to  all  others  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of -view,  but  upon 
a   more  benevolent   motive  ;    for 
circumstances  might  possibly  oc- 
cur in   which  the  Surgeon's  ac- 
quaintance with  Chess  might  re- 
lieve  the  mind,  as  much  as  his 
professional  skill   could    mitigate 
the  bodily  sufferings  of  his  patient. 
Sanctioned  by  such  an  authority, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  study  of   Chess   to 
such  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession as  are  unacquainted  with 
its  principles  ;    and  for  those  who 
have  already  made  some  proficien- 
cy in  the  game,  we  shall  in  this  and 
every  succeeding  Number  insert 
a  few  problems,  as  an  exercise  of 
their  skill  and  ingenuity.     Many 
original  positions  will   be   given, 
and  others  will  be  selected  from 
sources  not  generally  accessible. 
The  solutions  will  be  given  at  the 
end  of  each  volume  of  The  Lan- 
cet ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed   upon    the   student   in 
Chess,  that  the  whole  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  pro- 
blems must  depend  on  his  solving 
them  propria  marie,    and   reso- 
lutely forbearing  to  consult  solu- 
tions. 

PllOBLEM    I. 

The  white  is  required  to  give 
checkmate  to  the  black  in  three 
moves. 


Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  queen's  rook's  third 
square. 

Rook  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
square. 

Bishop  at  adverse  queen's  rook's 
fourth  square. 

Pawns  at  queen's  knight's  se- 
cond, and  adverse  queen's  bishop's 
second  square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  queen's  rook's  se- 
cond square. 

Queen  at  her  fourth  square. 

Eishop  at  queen'sknight's  fourth 
square. 

Pawns  at  queen's  knight's  se- 
cond, and  queen's  rook's  third 
squares. 

11. 

The  white  to  give  checkmate  with 
the  pawn  in  four  moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  adverse  king's  rook's 
third  square. 

Rook  at  adverse  queen's  rook's 
fourth  square. 

Knight  at  his  king's  fourth 
square. 

Pawn  at  king's  knight's  fourth 
square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  problem. 
Whoever  solves  it,  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  has  considerable 
aptitude  for  the  game  of  Chess. 

in. 

The  black  to  give  checkmate  to 
his  adversary  in  five  moves. 
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Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  adverse  king's  knight's 
fourth  square. 

Rook  at  king's  bishop's  square. 

Rook  at  queen's  bishop's  square. 

Knight  at  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's  and 
king's  knight's  squares,  and  at  the 
king's  bishop's  fourth  square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  bishop's  fonrth 
square. 

Rook  at  queen's  bishop's  square. 

Knight  at  adverse  queen's  third 
square. 

Knight  at  adverse  queen's  bi- 
shop's third  square. 

Pawns  at  king's  rook's  and 
king's  knight's  squares. 


THE  DRAMATIC  LANCET. 

No.  3. 


**  Parturiunt  roontes,  nascitiir  ridiculiis 

mus." 
•*  The  mountains  labour,  and  bring  forth 

a  mouse ! " 


Upon  taking  up  a  morning  pa- 
per of  last  Tuesday,  our  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  fol- 
lowing unexpected  and  alarming 
intelligence  :  "  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden. — It  is  with  the 
deepest  concern" — here,  our  eye, 
happening  to  glance  a  little  lower, 
and  catching  these  words,  printed 
in  large  capitals,  "  will  be  closed 
THIS  evening/'  we  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  Good  God  !  is  the  King 
dead  ?-  or  has  the  Manager  cut  his 
throat  1  for  surely  nothing  less 
could  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
such  an  awful  commencement ! 
Proceeding  a  little  further,  how- 


ever, our  apprehensions  were 
somewhat  calmed,  by  finding  it 
announced  to  the  pubhc,  what  they 
might  have  been  told  in  a  few 
simple  and  unobstrusive  words, 
that '  The  new  opera  of  Cortez  ;  or, 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  was  un- 
avoidably postponed  till  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  in  consequence  of 
Miss  M.  Tree's  indisposition,  and, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  Miss  Love 
to  study  her  part.'  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, something  supereminently 
ridiculous  in  thus  pompously  mag- 
nifying the  casual  incidents  of  or- 
dinary life,  and  using  expressions 
that  ought  never  to  be  employed 
except  on  very  grave  and  impor- 
tant occasions.  The  managers  of 
our  Theatres,  however,  are  run- 
ning a  race  of  rivality  with  each 
other  in  this  wretched  system  of 
quackery^  and  the  art  oipnffing  is 
now  carried  to  a  height,  unprece- 
dented hitherto  in  the  annals  of  the 
dramatic  world.  Thus,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  proprietors  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  with  a  noble 
disdain  of  truth,  that  "  Mr.  Young 
is  re-engaged  at  this  Theatre,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years;"  when 
the  fact  is  notorious,  that  this  gen- 
tleman only  took  a  short  trip  to 
Drury-Lane,  for  one  season  ;  from 
which  he  has  returned,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  with  the  acquire- 
ments of  some  bad  habits  which 
we  fear  he  has  imbibed  from  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Kean  ;  and 
having,  as  is  usual  with  most  imi- 
tators, copied  his  wcrst  defects, 
while  he  has  left  his  excellencies 
behind.  Day  after  day,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season  to 
the  present  moment,  we  constantly 
read  in  the  posting  bills,  and  in 
large  and  legible  characters,  that 
"-  Mr.  Sinclair  having  returned 
from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  six 
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years  is  re-engaged  at  this  Theatre 
and  will  shortly  make  his  appear- 
ance. "  The  cry  is  still  he  comes  ;" 
and  yet  this  gentleman,  although  he 
is  in  England,  and  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fiizroy  Square,  where 
we  are  told  "  he  keeps  himself" 
closely  confined  to  his  apartments, 
that  he  may  preserve  his  voice  in 
tune,  and  avoid  taking  cold,''  does 
not  condescend  to  make  his  entrt, 
and  astonish  the  town  with  his 
wonderful  skill  and  science."  We 
are  still  "  cursed  "  with  the  feeble 
efforts  of  Pjne  and  Duruset,and  not 
one  small  male  sinsrer  of  eminence 
has  yet  stepped  forth  on  these 
boards  to  rescue  the  beautiful  me- 
lodies of  Shield  and  Bishop  from 
oblivion,  or  give  life  and  anima- 
tion to  the  vocal  muse.  But  to 
return  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  us :  at  length,  after  the 
friends  and  frequenters  of  this 
Theatre  had  been  curtailed  of  an 
evening's  performance,  in  order 
to  give  an  actress  time  to  study 
her  character,  this  "  Drama,"  (as 
it  is  facetiously  termed  in  the  ad- 
vertisement) which  has  been  in 
preparation  ever  since  the  close 
of  last  season,  and  on  which  so 
much  labour  and  expense  have 
been  bestowed,  was  represented 
on  Wednesday  evening,  for  the 
first,  and  we  wish  we  could  add, 
for  the  credit  of  the  national  taste, 
far  the  last  time.  The  nature  and 
circumscribed  limits  of  this  Pub- 
h'cation  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  any  extended  or  detailed 
statement  of  the  character  or  plot ; 
and,  indeed,  where  would  be  the 
utility  or  moral  object  of  minutely 
criticising  a  piece,  which  is  be- 
low the  standard  of  rationality, 
and  which  sets  every  principle  of 
truth  and  probability  at  defiance. 
It  is  calledy  indeed,  the  Conquest 


of  Mexico ;  but  might,  with  as 
much  propriety,  have  been  called 
a  Review  in  Hyde  Park,  or  a 
Mock  Fight  upon  AVimbledon 
Common,  if  we  except  the  dresses 
and  the  scenery,  which  were  ap- 
propriate enough,  and  which  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  skill 
and  taste  of  the  machinest  and  the 
painter,  in  contempt  of  history, 
that  lawless  freebooter  and  fero- 
cious assassin,  Hernando  Cortez, 
is  represented  as  a  mild  and  be- 
nevolent conqueror,  who  visits  the 
Mexicans  onli/  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  their  manners  and  era- 
dicating their  superstitious  no- 
tions !  Not  a  single  battle  is  fought 
for  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and 
although  the  poor  Tlascalans  are 
driven  belter  skelter  before  them, 
and  at  length  drubbed  into  friend- 
ly and  faithful  allies,  and  the  only 
thing  we  see  of  Montezuma  the 
Emperor  is  in  the  last  scene, 
where  all  the  characters,  men,  wo- 
men, horses,  dancers,  singers,  &c 
are  huddled  together  without  either 
sense  or  meaning,  in  which  this 
proud  and  lofty  monarch  (as  he 
is  represented  in  the  first  act) 
meekly  gives  up  his  crown  to  the 
Spanish  invader,  and  owns  his 
subjection  to  the  King,  his  master. 
The  principal  Dramatis  PersoTice^ 
Avere,  of  course,  the  horses,  for 
whom,  and  on  whose  account 
alone,  this  piece  was  got  up ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  they  acquitted 
themselves  with  wonderful  skill 
and  dexterity,  and  fairly  distanced 
the  rest  of  the  perfoTmers.  Upon 
their  firit  appearance,  however, 
and  occasionally  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  some  symptoms  of 
disapprobation  were  manilested 
by  the  judicious  and  rational  part 
of  the  audience,  but  they  were 
soon  overpowered  by  the  clamor- 
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oils  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
who  seemed  quite  delighted  at 
their  warlilie  appearance  and  ma- 
noeuvres. Little  did  the  thought- 
less applauders  think,  while  they 
were  admiring  the  various  evolu- 
tions of"  these  noble  animals,  how 
often  they  had  been  subjected  to 
the  cruel  torture  of  the  lash, 
before  they  could  be  disciplined 
and  tutored  into  that  docility  and 
ready  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
their  riders,  which  thus  gratified 
the  pampered  appetites  of  an  ig- 
norant and  vulgar  crowd !  How 
humiliating  must  it  have  been  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  hazard  they  in- 
curred of  being  kicked  or  tram- 
pled upon^  for  the  respectable 
performers  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
F awcett,  and  Misses  Love,  Paton, 
&c.  for  instance,  to  have  felt  them- 
selves secondary  objects,  and  de- 
graded into  mere  appendages,  to 
fill  up  an  interval  or  supply  the 
vacuity  of  the  scene! — After  this 
it  were  superfluous  to  waste  the 
time  of  our  readers,  by  any 
animadversions,  on  the  dramatic 
merits  of  the  piece.  As  an  opera 
it  is  too  serious,  and  as  an  en- 
tertainment it  is  too  dull. — 
There  is  but  one  comic  cha- 
racter in  it,  and  that  is  a  farrier, 
sustained  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
gave  it  all  the  effect  of  which  it 
was  susceptible,  and  who  fortu- 
nately obtained  an  encore  for  a 
very  foolish  song.  Long  before 
the  piece  concluded  the  audience 
betrayed  symptoms  of  weariness, 
and  not  all  its  costly  scenery  and 
magnificent  decorations,  nor  even 
its  compressit«»4rito  two  acts,  will, 
we  fear,  secure  it  a|,  permanent 
footing  on  the  stage,  or  prevent 
it  from  furnishing  another  mo- 
mento  of  ruinous  speculation  and 
managerial  folly. 


To   the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

DR.  P. 

GREEK  AND  TOBACCO. 

Sir, — I  happened  the  other  day 
to  pick  up  a  piece  of  twisted  pa- 
per, which  dropped  from  the 
pocket  of  a  gentleman  in  a  large 
wig,  who.  was  walking  before  me, 
and  observing  some  Greek  cha- 
racters upon  it,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  open  it.  It  contained  about  an 
ounce  of  shag  tobacco,  a  Greek 
motto,  and  a  song,  or  copy  of 
verses,  the  last  of  which,  if  you 
think  it  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  excellent  publication,  is  at 
your  service.  1  afterwards  learned 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  big  wig 
was  the  celebrated  Dr.  P — ,  a 
divine  distinguished  in  this  coun- 
ty not  only  for  his  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  Grecian  litera- 
ture, but  for  his  attachment  to  the 
fume  of  mundungus,  which  he 
transmits,  with  singular  dexterity, 
through  his  nose.     I  remain,  &c. 


Warwickshire* 


S.  T. 


Hail,  Tobacco !  Queen  of  Flowers  I 
Solace  of  my  lonely  hours, 
Fume  that  fuddles  as  it  goes 
Tingling  through  my  ruddy  nose  ! 
Let  others  boast  the  joys  of  soul 
That  kindle  o'er  the  flowing  bowl ; 
Or  fancy  raptures  as  they  sip 
Balmy  sweets  from  Lesbia's  lip  : 
Sweeter  far  the  fume  that  goes 
Tingling  through  my  ruddy  nose-f    • 
H«rb  divine  1  for  thee  shall  rise 
Clouds  of  incense  to  the  skies, 
O'er  thy  votaries'  brains  shall  flit 
Many  a  sooterkin  of  wit, 
And  noses  yet  unborn  shall  shine 
With  radiance  luminous  as  mine. 
Whether  in  hooker,  pipe,  or  quill, 
Whate'er  thy  name,  1  love  thee  still  ; 
Whatever  shape  thou  deign'st  to  weaTj 
Long  cut,  short  cut,  shag,  cigar, 
Thy  fume  I  cherish  as  it  goes 
Tingling  through  my  ruddy  nose  ! 
Hail,  Tobacco !  Queen  of  Flowers  1 
Solace  of  my  lonely  hours, 
Fum  e  that  ftiddles  as  it  goes 
Tingling  through  my  ruddy  nose  I 
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IFi'om  a  Correspondent.'] 
THE  LATE  MURDER. 

Effects  of  Gambling. 

When  human  nature  exhibits, 
as  she  occasionally  does,  an  ex- 
ample of  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
concentrated  in  one  man,  we  feel 
a  melancholy  interest  in  looking 
back  upon  the  events  of  his  life, 
and  tracing  the  various  circum- 
stances which,  by  their  conspiring 
influence,  formed  his  mind  to  guilt, 
and  eradicated  all  those  associa- 
tions, or  prevented  them  from 
being  formed,  which  cause  an  or- 
dinary character  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  creature. 

Indolent  and  superficial  rea- 
soners  would  willingly  arrest  the 
inquiring  mind  in  the  search  after 
those  hidden  causes  by  which  the 
human  character  is  formed.  If  a 
shocking'  instance  of  depravity 
presents  itself  to  their  notice,  they 
do  not  say,  That  man  was  an  idler, 
a  drunkard,  or  a  gamester ;  but 
That  man  was  naturally  of  a  bad 
disposition :  as  if  men  were  rob- 
beri  and  murderers  by  constitu- 
tion, and  gave  proof  in  the  cradle 
of  the'  atrocities  which  they  were 
destined  to  commit. 

With  what  face  can  a  man  who 
believes  in  innate  depravity,  hold 
up  the  fate  of  a  murderer  as  an 
example,  and  warn  all  who  are 
witnesses  of  it,  to  beware  of  the 
vices  which  conduct  men  to  such 
an  end  1  As  consistently  might  a 
believer  in  fatality  enlarge  upon 
the  necessity  of  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence.    The  person  to 


whom  the  admonition  is  addressed, 
might  well  reply,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary, since,  if  his  nature  is  cor- 
rupt, it  is  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  it ;  but  if  he  has  a  natural 
disposition  to  virtue,  all  exhorta- 
tion to  follow  that  disposition,  is 
superfluous.  This  doctrine,  there- 
fore, must  raise  up  a  bhnd  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  the  innocent, 
and  must  prevent  them  from  taking 
the  necessary  precautions  against 
those  baneful  habits  which  lead  to 
vice :  while  they,  who  have  al- 
ready entered  into  the  downhill 
path  of  wickedness,  are  prevented 
from  a  timely  reform,  by  the 
thought  that  all  their  eff'orts  would 
be  unavaihng. 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  which  we 
are  combating  less  unfounded 
than  mischievous.  It  is  truly  asto- 
nishing upon  how  little  evidence 
this  opinion  has  obtained  currency 
in  the  world — such  currency  that 
the  phraseology  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  is,  perhaps,  equally 
universal  with  the  use  of  language. 
It  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  that 
men  are  born  either  virtuous  or 
wicked  —  either  predisposed  to 
morality  or  to  vice.  The  only 
proof  which  it  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted to  assign,  is  the  enormous 
difi'erence  which  exists  between 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most 
vicious  of  men.  The  differences 
of  character  are  indeed  great ;  but 
so  are  the  differences  of  external 
circumstances.  And  as  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  circumstances 
often  overcome  the  effect  of  na- 
tural predisposition,  while  no 
proof  has  ever  been  given  that 
natural  predisposition  can  over- 
come external  circumstances :  we 
are  at  liberty  to  conclude,  that  in 
ascribing  to  any  person  a  natural 
and  original  disposition  to  vice, 
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men  are  following  the  very  com- 
mon practice  of  representing  as 
natural  that  which  is  only  habi- 
tualf  merely  because  they  do  not 
recollect  its  beginning,  and  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
its  cause. 

If,  then,  wickedness  is  not  the 
effect  of  nature,  but  of  external 
circumstances,  that  inquiry  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting,  which  traces 
up  that  complicated  and  lament- 
able effect  to  the  several  causes 
which  produced  it.  But  most  of 
all  will  such  an  inquiry  be  valu- 
able, if  it  points  out  to  us  as  the 
original  root  of  all  the  evil,  not 
some  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  guilty  individual,  but  habits 
and  practices  common  to  him  with 
a  great  number ;  and  which,  al- 
though they  do  not  conduct  their 
votaries  either  to  equal  depravity 
or  to  equal  punishment,  infallibly 
bring  about  a  radical  corruption 
of  character,  and  lead  them  con- 
tinually to  the  brink  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes. 

Our  readers  will  have  long  ago 
anticipated  the  subject  of  our 
present  observations.  The  prin- 
cipal perpetrator  of  the  late 
murder,  John  Thurtell,  was  a 
murderer  only  after  he  had  been 
a  gamester,  and  only,  as  it  ap- 
pears, because  he  had  been  a 
gamester. 

The  process  by  which  gaming 
effects  so  complete  a  corruption  of 
the  character  is  two-fold.  First, 
It  reduces  the  gamester,  not  gra- 
dually, but  suddenly,  to  that  ne- 
cessitous state  where  the  temptation 
to  crime  is  the  strongest.  Secondly, 
There  is  no  practice  capable  of 
being  pointed  out,  which  so  entirely 
roots  out  all  good  habits,  and  im- 
plants in  their  stead  so  many  bad 
ones,     r 


We  are  satisfied  that  if  the  un- 
fortunate men  who  are  executed 
for  theft,  or  forgery,  were  interro- 
gated concerning  the  original  and 
primary  cause  of  the  distress  which 
occasioned  the  crime,  it  would  be 
found,  in  a  great  proportion  of  in- 
stances, that  this  distress  was 
brought  on  by  gaming.  But  it  is 
not  even  by  the  distress  which  it 
creates,  and  the  temptation  which 
it  frequently  holds  out  to  crime, 
that  this  destructive  vice  produces 
its  worst  effects.  A  mind  which 
experiences  the  agonizing  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  gaming  table,  soon 
becomes  so  habituated  to  strong 
excitement,  that  like  the  body  of 
the  habitual  drunkard,  it  is  insen- 
sible to  every  stimulus  of  a  gentler 
kind.  It  is  totally  and  for  ever 
unfitted  to  resume  habits  of  dili- 
gence and  industry;  and  the  habits 
which  it  has  acquired  are  in  them- 
selves such  as,  above  all  others, 
tend  to  produce  crime.  Con- 
tinually liable  to  perish  by  starra- 
tion,  the  gamester  does  not  con- 
sider his  perils  much  enhanced 
when,  to  be  released  from  that 
danger,  he  exposes  himself  to  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  And  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  chance  makes 
him  trust  to  the  chance  of  escape, 
even  when  the  possibility  is  next 
to  nothing.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  apparent  coolness  and  indif- 
ference of  Thurtell  be  accounted 
for,  where  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  chance  of  escaping  detection 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
possibility. 

It  is  a  question  well  deserving 
of  consideration,  how  far  govern- 
ment or  its  oflBcers  are  justified  in 
any  direct  interference  to  prevent 
these  practices.  It  would  be  a 
chimerical  expectation,  that  the 
vice   of  gaming  could  be  eradi- 
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cated  by  positive  enactment.   But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  public 
gaming-houses  contribute  greatly 
to  the  encouragement  of  this  vice. 
Unwary  persons,  perhaps^  recent- 
ly arrived   in  London,   (and   we 
particularly   address  our  obser- 
vations to  students  of  our   pro- 
fession,) and   not   yet  a^are    of 
the  dangers   to  which    they   are 
exposed,  are  frequently  entrap- 
ped,   and    carried    into    one   of 
these  houses,  where  they  are  made 
drunk,  cheated  of  their   money, 
and,  perhaps,  by  frequent  repe- 
tition, reduced  to  poverty, .  wliile 
they  contract,  at  the  same  time, 
inveterate  habits  of  gaming.     We 
think  that  the  exertions  used  for 
the    suppression  of  these  houses 
are  not  by  any  means  so  active 
as  they  ought  to  be.     Many  no- 
torious hot-beds  of  vice  are  still 
permitted  tof  exist ;   and  [we  are 
convinced,  that  upon  diligent  in- 
quiry,  their  existence  wojuld  be 
found  to  be  connived  at  by  the 
police  officers,  who  have  no  inte- 
rest in  diminishing  the  number  of 
offences,  though  they  have  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  persons 
of  the  offenders.     We  think  that 
Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Swabey,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  would  be  better  employed 
in  extirpating  this  nuisance,  than 
by  sending  respectable  men  to  the 
tread-mill  for  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  taken  ill  in  Hyde  Park, 
or  for  being  considered  by  police 
officers  "  reputed  thieves." 

TABLE  TALK. 


The  manner  of  duelling  in 
Japan  is  singular,  and  to  our 
European  prejudices  may  appear 
absurd  and  barbarous ;  the  philo- 


sophical observer  may,  perhaps, 
consider  it  as  rational  as  an  s|.p- 
peal  to  the  sword  or  pistol.  When 
two  men  of  honour  quarrel  in  that 
country,  the  party  who  conceives 
himself  injured  rips  up  his  own, 
entrails  with  a  large  knife,  and 
presenting  the  instrument  to  his 
adversary,  invites  him  to  follow  his . 
Example.  No  Japanese  gentle- 
man can  decline  the  invitation, 
for  if  he  does  not  instantly  plunge 
the  knife  into  his  own  bowels,  he 
is  dishonoured  fordife. 

Mr.  Pope  was  with  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller  one  day,  when  Sir 
Godfrey's  nephew,  a  Guineatrader, 
came  in.  "  Nephew,"  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  who  had  an  ample  share 
of  the  vanity  common  to  all  paint- 
ers, "  you  have  the  honour  of  see- 
ing the  two  greatest  men  in  the 
world."  "  I  don't  know  how  great 
you  may  be,"  said  the  Guinea 
man,  "  but  I  don't  like  your  looks  : 
I  have  often  bought  a  man  much 
better  than  both  of  you  together, 
all  muscle  and  bone^  for  ten 
guineas." 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Methuen, 
from  his  Gardener. 
^^  Homed  Sir, — My  wif  an  I  have 
taken  the  Ian  from  Winsor.  Jenny 
Cedar  has  lost  her  head,  the  rest 
of  the  scrubs  are  all  well.  The 
Oxen  are  com  down  to  prase  the 
Gods.  From  your 

humble  servant,"  &c.       \ 
What  he  meant  to  say  was  : 

Honoured  Sir, — My  wife  and 
I  have  taken  the  influenza.  The 
Virginia  cedar  has  lost  its  head  : 
the  rest  of  the  shrubs  are  all  well. 
The  auctioneer  came  down  to  ap- 
praise the  goods. 

[^Correspondents  in  our  next.^ 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIRASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 

[No  Lecture  on  Motifl^Jr,  M' con- 
sequence of  its  being  Lord 
Mayor's  jDffj/.]  '":' : 

Theatre^   St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Wednesday    Evening, 
Nov.  11,  1823. 

Lecture  Eleventh. 

We  haye  /endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe to.  you  the  first  mode  in 
which  the  uoion  of  wounds  takes 
place,  and  the  mode  of  filling  up 
the  cavities,  namely,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  adhesion.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  other  mode 
of  union  betv^een  divided  parts  of 
the  body,  namely,  that  by  Granu- 
lation ;  for  the  two  modes  which 
nature  institutes  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the 
body  for  the  cure  of  wounds  are 
adhesion  and  granulation.    If  you 


are  asked  for  a  definition  of  the 
term  granulation,  you  will  say 
that  a  granulation  is  a  newly- 
formed  substance,  generally  red 
in  colour,  and  having  the  power 
of  secreting  pus.  The  mode  in 
which  a  granulation  is  produced, 
is  as  follows : — ^You  will  find  it 
very  similar  to  adhesion,  but  dif- 
ering  from  that  process  in  one 
respect.  When  an  abscess  has 
been  opened,  or  when  a  wound 
has  been  produced,  if  the  abscess 
be  not  immediately  closed,  or  if 
the  edges  of  the  wound  have  not 
been  brought  together,  inflamma- 
tion is  excited,  and  this  inflam- 
mation occasions  an  effusion  of 
the  fibrine  of  the  blood  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wound.  This  fibrine 
is  poured  out  in  a  layer  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
The  layer  of  fibrine  soon  becomes 
vascular,  for  blood-vessels,  which 
are  elongations  of  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum,  are  forced  by  the  action  of 
the  heart  into  the  layer  which  has 
been  deposited,  and  this  layer  con- 
sequently becomes  vascular.  The 
U 
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difference  between  tbe  mode  of 
union  by  adhesion  and  by  granu- 
lation, is,  that  in  the  latter  the 
vessels  shoot  to  the  surface  of  the 
layer  which  has  been  thrown  out, 
terminating  by  open  mouths  on 
the  surface  of  the  newly-formed 
substance,  and  secreting  pus  at 
the  same  time  that  a  layer  of 
lymph,  or  fibrine,  as  it  is  more 
correctly  termed,  is  effused.  The 
fibrine  which  is  poured  out,  be- 
sides this  purulent  secretion  from 
the  vessels,  forms  a  second  layer, 
into  which  the  vessels  shoot  as  be- 
fore. The  vessels  supporting  the 
first  layer  are  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  second  layer,  where 
the  vessels  terminate  as  before  by 
open  mouths  on  the  surface  of  the 
substance  effused  In  this  manner 
layer  after  layer  is  formed  until 
the  cavity  becomes  filled. 

The  characters  by  which  gra- 
nulations   are    distinguished   are 
these  :  their  surfaces  are  uneven ; 
they  are  generally  red  in  colour, 
and  they  secrete  matter.     I  know 
not   whether  you  have   followed 
me  or  not,  but  this  process  may 
be    easily    explained.     Suppose 
we  open  an  abscess;   the  result 
is   that  adhesive  inflammation  is 
produced    in    the    internal    sur- 
face of  the  cavity.     A  layer   of 
adhesive   matter  is  in  this  way 
thrown  out,  and  if  the  sides  of  the 


abscess  are  brought  together  by 
passing  a  roller  round  it,  we  may 
often  prevent  the  future  formation 
of  matter,  as  I  have  before  had 
occasion  to  explain  to  you.     But 
if  the  union  by  adhesion  does  not 
take  place,  then  granulations  are 
formed  in  the  following  manner : 
When  fibrine  is  poured  out  the  ves- 
sels shoot  up  to  its  surface,  permeate 
the  newly-formed  substance,  and 
terminate  by  open  mouths  on  the 
surface  of  the  layer.     This  layer 
becomes  the  means  of  filling  up  a 
portion  of  the  cavity ;  it  is  soon 
succeeded  by  another ;  the  vessels 
become  elongated,   effuse  matter 
on  the  surface,  and  shoot  up  as 
before   to   the    second    layer    of 
fibrine.     In  this  manner  one  layer 
after  another  is  formed  until  the 
cavity  of  the  wound  is   entirely 
filled.     The  vessels  shooting  into 
granulations    are     very     numer- 
ous ;  they  are  principally  arteries. 
If  you  inject  an  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
the  great  degree  of  vascularity  in 
the   granulating  surfaces   is    ac- 
counted for  by  the  number  of  ves- 
sels divided  into  radiated  branches, 
which  we  see  entering  the  granula* 
tions,  and  producing  the  arbore- 
scent appearance,  which  is  ob- 
served in  them.   In  examining  the 
structure  of  granulations,  they  ap- 
pear to  become  vascular  in  the 
following  manner :— An  artery  en- 
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ters  at  the  base  of  the  granula- 
tion, and  is  then  divided  into  ra- 
diated branches  ;  from  these  ves- 
sels pus  is  secreted,  and  an  incrus- 
tation is  formed  producing  a  layer 
of  adhesive  matter  on  the  surface 
of  the  granulations.  This  is  a 
little  diflScult  to  conceive  ;  it  is 
a  circumstance  which,  I  believe, 
has  never  been  observed,  and 
which  I  learnt  in  the  following 
manner.  I  took  a  portion  of 
injected  ulcer  from  the  arm,  and 
threw  it  into  alcohol,  in  order 
to  observe  its  vascularity.  After 
it  was  thrown  into  the  alcohol  it 
was  so  opaque  on  the  surface  that 
no  blood  vessels  could  be  seen.  It 
is  the  fibrous  matter  therefore  co- 
vering the  surface  of  the  granula- 
tions  which  receives  the  blood  ves- 
sels. In  this  view  a  granulation 
may  be  considered  as  a  gland, 
and  the  surface  of  an  ulcer  merely 
as  a  glandular  surface.  Now  a 
gland  is  a  part  of  the  body  in 
which  a  secretion  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arteries  takes 
place,  and  the  blood,  which  is  not 
employed  in  the  secretion,  is  re- 
turned to  the  heart  by  means  of 
the  veins  that  accompany  the  ar- 
teries. So  in  granulations;  the 
arteries  throw  a  quantity  of  blood 
near  the  surface  of  the  wound^ 
and  there  secrete  pus.  There  is  a 
vein  accompanying  each  artery, 


and  the  fluid  conveyed  by  the  vei- 
sels  is  partly  converted  into  pus 
on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and 
partly  returned  back  to  the  heart. 
Granulations  are  not  good  ab- 
sorbent surfaces  in  ulcers  recently 
formed ;  but  if  the  ulcers  have 
existed  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
absorbent  vessels  readily  take  into 
the  system  any  substance  which 
may  be  applied  to  them.  In  this 
way  we  frequently  see  persons 
salivated  by  the  use  of  injections 
of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to 
inject  a  solution  of  a  grain  or  two 
grains  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
into  sinusesj  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  vessels.  If  the 
sinus  has  existed  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury is  frequently  absorbed^  and 
the  mouth  becomes  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  mercury 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  system 
by  rubbing  it  into  the  skin,  or  takf 
ing  it  into  the  stomach.  This  proves 
that  old  granulating  surfaces  have 
the  power  of  taking  in  by  absorption 
a  fluid  of  this  description.  I  have 
knoAvn  what  is  commonly  called 
the  black  wash,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  liquor  calcis,  and  the 
submuriate  of  mercury,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  ulcers 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  mouth 
in  persona  who  are  easily  affected 
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by  mercury.  I  believe  that  the 
wash  of  the  liquor  calcis  and 
calomel  often  produces  good  ef- 
fects in  the  cure  of  sores,  by  the 
mercurial  action  which  it  excites 
in  the  system,  and  not  merely 
by  its  local  effects  on  the  sore  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Ulcers  are, 
however,  frequently  the  means  of 
producing  baneful  effects  upon 
the  constitution,  by  the  readiness 
with  which  they  absorb  any  sub- 
stances which  are  applied  to 
them.  Thus,  arsenic  applied  to 
the  surfaces  of  sores  is  very  fre- 
quently absorbed  into  the  system ; 
and  on  this  account,  arsenic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous 
external  remedy.  With  respect  to 
the  lise  of  arsenic  as  an  internal 
remedy,  it  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed without  extreme  caution, 
and  unless  the  patient  is  watched 
from  day  to  day, 

I  remember  a  case  in  the  other 
Hospital,  of  a  patient,  who  was 
brought  in  with  a  fungus  of  the 
eye,  and  who  was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Lucas,  a  man  of 
great  skill  in  his  profession,  and 
the  father  of  the  present  Surgeon 
of  that  name.  Mr,  Lucas  ordered 
a  solution  of  arsenic  to  be  applied 
to  the  part.  After  it  had  been  used 
for  three  days  the  man  complained 
of  [pain  in  the  stomach,  but  this 
was  not  supposed  to  arise  from 


the  use  of  the  solution.  The  ap- 
plication was  continued  ;  the  pain 
in  the  stomach  became  excessive ; 
convulsive  tremors  of  the  muscles 
succeeded ;  and  the  patient  died. 
I  was  quite  sure  that  he  died  from 
the  influence  of  arsenic  in  the 
system ;  and  upon  examination  of 
the  body  after  death,  I  found  the 
stomach  in  the  highest  degree 
inflamed,  and  exhibiting  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  which  is  pro- 
duced by  arsenic,  and  not  by  poi- 
sons generally.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  thi*  person  died  from  the 
application  of  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion. Quacks  are  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  tumours  of  the  breast 
by  the  use  of  arsenic.  Women 
are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
foolish  (a  lauffh) ;  and  they  will 
undergo  any  torture  which  is  not 
inflicted  by  a  knife,  rather  than 
submit  to  an  operation  that 
would  not  give  them  a  tenth  part 
of  the  pain  which  they  suffer 
from  such  applications.  They  go 
to  a  person  who  tells  them  of  the 
number  of  cures  he  has  performed 
by  means  of  a  specific  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  scir- 
rhous affections;  and, indeed, these 
Quacks  very  frequently  destroy 
the  scirrhous  part,  and  the  pa- 
tient too.  Mr.  Pollard,  the  sur- 
geon, told  me,  the  other  day,  of 
a  perion  in  town,  who  applied 
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an    arsenical   preparation   for  a 
scirrhous   affection  of  the  breast, 
in  consequence  oi'  which  the  pa- 
tient died  in  less  than  a  Meek.     1 
had  myself  occasion  lately  to  per- 
form an  operation  for  a  scirrhous 
breast,  to  which  arsenic  had  been 
applied.  I  asked  the  woman  which 
gave  her  most  pain,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  arsenical  preparation, 
or   the    operation.     She    replied 
that  the  pain  of  the  operation  was 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  that  the  arsenic  had 
been  applied  ten  or  eleven  times. 
The  consequence  of  these  applica- 
tions is  that  they  become  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  produce  de- 
rangement of   the   stomach,   the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  nervous 
system,  and  sometimes  paralysis. 
While  1  am  on  this  subject,  I  will 
mention  a  case  to  you  which  oc- 
curred in  this  town,  and  which  I 
should  have  scarcely  believed,  if 
it  had  not  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  A  person  in  this  metro- 
polis happened  to  have  bow  shins. 
A  part  of  his  duties  was  to  teach 
ladies  to  draw  and  paint,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of 
bis  profession,  he  found  his  bow 
shins,  as  he  himself  declared  to 
me,  a  very  great  evil    {a  laugh). 
He  felt  that  his  merits  were  less 
fairly  appreciated,    and    his   in- 
structions less  kindly  received,  by 


reason  of   the  convexity  of   his 
shins  ;  he  was  persuaded,  in  short, 
that  his  bow  shins   stood  between 
him  and  his  preferment.     Under 
tiiis  impression,  he  went  to  a  very 
noted  person    in  this   town,  and 
showing  him    his  bone,  (a  laugh) 
said  to  him,  "Pray,    Sir,  do  you 
think    you   can     make    my  legs 
straight.?"     "  Sir,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor,   1   think  I   can  ;  if  you   will 
take  a  lodging  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  think  I  can  scrape  down 
your    shins,    and   make  them  as 
straight  as  any  man's."     A  lodg- 
ing was   taken  ;  the  father  of  the 
patient  assisted  in  the  operation, 
and  all  three  of  them,  the  father, 
the   son,  and  the  doctor,  took  a 
turn  in  scraping  down  the  convex 
shins.     A  great  deal   of  rasping 
was  required  ;  an  incision  of  ver^- 
considerable  extent  was  made  in 
the  shin,  the  integument  was  turn- 
ed aside,  and  an  instrument  which 
was  at  that  time  contained  in  the 
surgeon's  case,  called  a  rougee, 
was  employed  to  scrape  the  shin 
bone.    When  the  doctor  was  tired 
of  rasping,  the  father  took  a  spell, 
and  the  patient,  in  his  turn,  re- 
lieved   his   father.      At   last  the 
shell    of   the    bone   became    so 
thin,  that  the    doctor    said   they 
must  proceed  no  further  with  that 
leg.      The    other    leg   was    then 
rasped  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
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thus  large  wounds  were  produced 
in  both  of  the  shin  bones.  The  sur- 
faces granulated  very  kindly >  and 
very  little  exfoliation  of  the  bones 
took  place ;  but  unluckily  the  gra- 
nulations would  form  bone,  so  that 
up  jumped  the  bones  of  the  shin 
again  {much  laughter).  The  Doc- 
tor, however,  was  resolved  not 
to  be  defeated,  and  accordingly 
put  a  layer  of  arsenic  over  the 
whole  surface.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effects  of  this 
application,  that  I  saw  the  patient. 
The  arsenic  was  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  he  became  paralytic 
in  his  arms  and  lower  extremities. 
A  great  number  of  exfoliations 
took  place  in  his  legs;  and  he 
showed  me  a  large  box,  in  which 
the  exfoliated  portions  of  bone 
were  contained.  I  recommended 
him  to  go  into  the  country,  and 
he  went  to  Bath,  where  he 
stayed  for  some  time,  and  got  rid  of 
his  paralysis.  This  case  made  a 
good  deal  [of  noise  in  town  ;  and 
there  were  some  surgeons  who 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  prose- 
cute the  doctor.  I  recommended 
them,  however,  not  to  take  any 
steps  until  I  had  seen  the  patient 
himself;  and  when  he  next  came 
to  me,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  his  legs  improved,  and 
whether  he  would  again  undergo 
the  same  operatioD,  at  a  similar 


hazard  of  his  life,  to  have  his  legs 
made  a  little  straighter.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  (a  laugh)  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  I 
was  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  young 
man  was  content,  it  was  a  folly  to 
think  of  prosecuting  the  doctor. 
The  patient,  in  this  case,  appear- 
ed to  be  as  great  a  fool  as  the 
doctor  whom  he  consulted,  and 
deserved  to  be  punished  for  his 
folly.  I  have  no  wish  to  injure 
individuals ;  and  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  mention  the  name  of  the 
operator.  Some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  case  occurred,  and  the 
transaction  is  now  almost  buried 
in  oblivion.  One  of  the  parties 
is  since  dead ;  not  the  person, 
however,  who  underwent  the  ope- 
ration, for  he  still  lives,  and  is 
proud  of  his  improved  legs. 

Opium,  when  applied  to  the 
surfaces  of  sores,  is  very  readily 
absorbed  into  the  system.  I  believe 
that  it  is  often  a  very  useful  ap- 
plication to  the  surfaces  of  sores. 
I  mentioned,  on  another  occasion, 
a  case  in  which  a  tetanic  affection 
was  produced  in  a  child,  whose 
leg  had  been  amputated  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  the  present  surgeon  of 
Guy's,  and  where  the  application 
of  opium  to  the  stump  gave  more 
immediate  relief  than  1  ever  re- 
member to  have  witnessed.  It 
relieved  the  spasms^   and,  as  I 
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believe,  saved  the  child.     If  opi-|have  touched    him,  he  will   say 
urn,   applied    to   the    surface  of  '  No  ;  *  but  if  you  apply  the  probe 


sores,  be  absorbed  into  the  system, 
it  produces  excessive  costiveness, 


to  the  edge,  or  near  the  edge  of 
the  wound,  he  will  feel  it.   Granu- 


extreme  pain  in  the  head,  and  j  lations,  therefore,  springing  from 
torpor  of  the  system,  which  is  only  j  bone  in  an  uninflamed  state  of  the 
to  be  removed  by  the  frequent ,  bone,  are  not  sensitive.  Granu- 
administration  of    active    purga- j  lations,    however,    which    spring 


tives.  The  effects  on  the  consti- 
tution, when  absorbed  from  the 
surface  of  sores,  are  very  much 
the  same  as  when  it  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach. 

Granulations  possess  nerves  as 
well  as  arteries.veins  and  absorbent 
vessels.     Granulations  are  some- 
times   extremely    sensitive ;    bnt 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in 
all  granulations.     We  shudder  at 
seeing   a    person  handle  a  sore 
roughly,   supposing  that  it  must 
give  the   patient    extreme    pain. 
Granulations   which  spring  from 
parts  endued  with  great  sensibi- 
lity, such  as  muscles,  are  indeed 
extremely   sensitive ;     but  many 
granulations,  such,  for  instance, 
as    arise  from    bones,   have    no 
sensibility     whatever.        If     ul- 
ceration  be  produced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  an   exposed 
bone  of  the  head,  a  probe  may  be 
put  into  it,  while  the  patient  is 
quite  insensible  of  your  touching 
his  head.      If  you  do  this  in  the 
granulations  arising  from  bones, 
and  ask  the  patient  whether  you 


from  the  cancellated  structure  of 
the   bones,  are,    sometimes,   ex- 
tremely sensitive.     I  have  at  pre- 
sent,  a  patient  who  had  a  com- 
pound  fracture  of  the  leg;   the 
fracture  was  attended  with  abs- 
cess,- and  a  small  extbliation  of 
the  bone  took  place.    In  this  case, 
when  a  probe  was  put  down  into 
the  cavity,  the  granulations  from 
the  cancellated  structure  of  the 
bone   were    extremely   sensitive. 
When   the    inflammation    passes 
away,  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
is  diminished.     The   same  tiling 
happens  with  respect  to  granula- 
tions (springing  from  tendons,  as 
the  tendo  achillis,  for  instance,) 
which  are  entirely  insensible.    So 
granulations   arising  from  fascia 
and  the  aponeurosis  of  muscles  are 
endued  with  little  sensibility.     In 
general,  therefore,  although  gra- 
nulations   springing    from    parts 
possessed  of  great  sensibility,  are 
sometimes   exquisitely   sensitive ; 
those  arising  from  parts  in  a  great 
degree  insensible,  or  entirely  so, 
as  tendons^  are  not  sensitive ;  a 
X2 
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circumstance,  which  you  cannot 
at  any  time  go  round  a  large  hos- 
pital without  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing. 

Granulations  are  very  readily 
united  to  each  other.  The  mode 
in  which  union  is  effected,  is,  by 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  two 
granulating  surfaces  together,  so 
as  to  produce  the  adhesive  pro- 
cess. The  surface  of  the  granu- 
lations will  be  covered  by  adhe- 
sive matter,  and  you  have  only  to 
apply  the  two  surfaces  to  each 
other  to  produce  an  union.  The 
knowledge  of  this  principle  is  very 
often  useful  in  the  pratice  of  sur- 
gery. A  man  has  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  scalp  raised  from  the 
skull,  and  the  percranium  throws 
out  granulations,  whilst  the  raised 
portion  of  scalp  is  also  granu- 
lating. Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  tedious  process  of  the  union 
of  both  surfaces,  by  granula- 
tions filling  the  cavity,  you  have 
only  to  place  one  portion  of 
the  granulations  upon  the  other, 
bind  them  well  down  with  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  they  will  be  sure 
to  inosculate.  In  this  manner,  a ' 
surface,  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  close, 
will  be  healed  in  a  few  days. 
The  cavity  of  the  scrotum,  after 
removal  of  the  testicles,  is  often 
covered    with    a   great    number 


'of  granulations,  by  bringing  the 
[surfaces  of  which  together  with 
adhesive  plaster,  a  wound  which 
would  otherwise  require  weeks  in 
healing  will  be  healed  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  of  bringing 
together  the  granulating  surfaces, 
that  Mr.  Baynton  proceeded  with 
so  much  success  in  the  treatment 
of  ulcers ;  so  that  our  hospitals  are 
now  much  less  filled  than  they 
formerly  were  with  those  oppro- 
bria  of  our  art. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I 
shall  direct  your  attention  is  the 
closing  of  sores  by  Cicatriza- 
tion. The  formation  of  new 
skin  with  which  a  sore  is  co- 
vered over  is  called  Cicatriza- 
tion, which  is  produced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  vessels  at 
the  edge  of  the  skin  form  ganula- 
tions,  and  these  granulations  unite 
with  the  granulations  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore.  The  granula- 
tions produced  from  the  edge  pro- 
ceed towards  the  centre,  and  those 
on  the  edge  inosculate  with  those 
on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  are 
united  by  the  adhesive  process. 
The  vessels  become  elongated 
from  the  edge  of  the  sore,  and  pro- 
ceed in  radii  from  the  circumfe- 
rence to  the  centre.  Day  after  day 
an  addition  is  thus  made  to  the 
cicatrix,  until  at  last  the  vessels 
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reach  the  centre  from  every  part 
of  the  circumference ;  when  the 
process  of  cicatrization  is  com- 
pleted.    It  may  be  said  by  some 
persons  that  this  is  not  the  only 
mode  which  nature  takes  for  the 
formation  of  new  skin,  for  that  it 
often  happens  that  the  process  of 
cicatrization  commences  from  the 
centre  of  the  sore.     If  these  per- 
sons mean  to  say  that  insulated 
portions  of  skin   are   sometimes 
seen  in  the  centre  of  sores  having 
no  communication  with  its  edges, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact. 
But  how  does  this  happen  !    It  is 
not  that  the  centre  of  the  sore  has 
the  power  of  forming  new  skin, 
but  the  new  skin  in  the  centre 
is    produced  in   consequence  of 
the   whole  of  the   skin  not  hav- 
ing been  ulcerated  away,  and  gra- 
nulations arising  from  the  part  of 
the   skin   which   was  left.     This 
only  happens  in  irregularly  formed 
sores,  where  the  healing  process 
has  gone  on  to  the  centre  and  then 
the  sore  has  broken  out  in  the  cir- 
cumference. If  granulations  arise 
from  any  portion  of  skin  in  the 
centre,  these  granulations  produce 
new  skin,  and  an  insulated  portion 
of  skin   is  produced    forming  a 
part  of  the  cicatrix,  which  is  not 
afterwards  ulcerated  away. 

When  a  cicatrix  is  formed,  in 
the  first  instance  it  is  extremely 


vascular  ;  but  when  it  has  existed 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  blood 
vessels  become  contracted,  and  it 
is  whiter  than  the  original  skin. 
Hence  the  white  appearance  of 
the  cicatrices  after  small-pox;  for, 
although  they  are  more  vascular 
than  the  original  skin,  when  first 
formed,  in  a  little  time  they  lose 
this  vascularity,  and  are  endued 
with  less  living  power  than  the 
surrounding  parts. 

The  readiness  with  which  the 
surface  of  a  sore  is  covered  in  by 
cicatrization,  depends  very  much 
on  its  form.  A  sore  of  a  circular 
form,  requires  a  very  consider- 
able time  before  it  will  heal; 
whereas  a  sore  of  much  greater 
length,  but  of  less  diameter,  will 
heal  more  quickly.  You  may  al- 
ways pronounce,  therefore,  that  a 
round  sore  will  be  longer  in 
healing  than  a  longitudinal  one, 
cceteris  paribus^  as  for  example,  in 
the  same  patient,  where  the  con- 
stitution is  the  same.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  vessels  have  to  elon-. 
gate  much  less  from  the  edge  to 
the  centre  in  a  longitudinal,  than 
in  a  circular  sore.  The  form  of. 
the  sore,  therefore,  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  readiness  with  which 
cicatrization  takes  place.  Sores 
are  very  often  difficult  to  heal 
from  their  situation.  Thus,  if  a 
sore  be  situated  at  the  back  of 
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the  leg,  there  will  be  often  great 
difficulty  in  healing  it.  Indeed 
such  a  sore  can  only  be  healed 
by  raising  the  heel,  and  so  loosen- 
ing the  skin,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
power  of  being  drawn  in  to  form 
a  new  cicatrix.  By  this  means 
the  vessels  are  more  readily  elon- 
gated, and  continually  draw  the 
skin  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sore. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  form 
and  situation  of  the  sore,  have  a 
rery  considerable  influence  on 
the  healing  powef. 

Here  Sir  Astley  exhibited  to 
the  class,  a  model  in  plaster, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the 
table  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lecture,  representing 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  been 
severely  burnt,  and  in  which  ex- 
tensive deformity  had  supervened 
on  the  cicatrization  of  the  wounds. 
The  chin  had  become  united  to 
the  breast,  the  arms  to  the  sides, 
and  the  upper  arm  to  the  fore-arm. 

Now,  said  Sir  Astley,  in  look- 
ing at  a  case  like  this,  some  of 
you  might  be  induced  to  exclaim. 
How  abominably  inattentive  must 
the  medical  man  have  been  who 
had  the  care  of  this  patient,  for 
all  these  consequences  might  have 
been  prevented.  If  you  said  this, 
your  censure  would  be  culpable  ; 
you  have  no  right  to  say  so  ;  for 
it  is  a  case  which  might  happen 


to  any  of  you.  Deformities  of 
this  kind  generally  arise  after  the 
process  of  healing  is  completed  ; 
they  are  ^the  effects  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrices,  and  not 
of  the  contraction  of  the  skin  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Here 
the  skin  is  contracted  so  as  to 
pull  down  the  chin,  and  evert  the 
lip,  so  that  the  saliva  runs  over 
the  surface  of  the  breast,  and  is 
constantly  excoriating  it.  All 
these  results  proceed,  not  from 
the  production  of  the  new  skin, 
but  from  the  contraction  of  the 
cicatrices  after  the  production.  I 
say  this  from  having  seen,  among 
many  other  cases  of  the  kind,  the 
case  of  a  child,  who  was  a  short 
time  since  admitted  into  Guy's. 
In  consequence  of  the  contraction 
of  the  cicatrices  the  upper  arm 
adhered  to  the  fore- arm,  and  the 
thumb  was  drawn  back  so  as  to 
be  immovably  joined  to  the  upper 
arm.  (A  drawing  of  this  case  by 
Mr.  Girome  was  exhibited  to  the 
class.) 

I  will  mention  another  case  of 
this  kind.  Some  time  ago,  a 
young  gentleman,  who  was  play- 
ing with  fire-works,  happened  to 
be  slightly  burnt  in  the  forehead. 
His  father,  who  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  showed  considerable 
anxiety,  and  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions at  the  time  that  some 
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horrible  deformity  would  arise 
from  this  accident ;  for  he  had 
himself  witnessed  instances  in 
which  the  eje-brows  had  been 
drawn  up,  so  that  the  patient  had 
no  power  of  closing  his  eyes  from 
a  similar  cause.  Granulations, 
however,  very  soon  arose  on  the 
surface  of  the  forehead  ;  the  sore 
healed  kindly,  and  the  father  was 
delighted  to  see  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  favourable  termination 
of  the  case.  Some  time  after, 
however,  I  saw  this  gentleman, 
and  upon  inquiring  after  the  child 
he  told  me  that  he  was  very  well, 
but  that  a  horrible  deformity  had 
ensued  from  the  accident ;  the 
eye-brows  were  drawn  up,  the 
eye-lids  elevated,  and  the  fore- 
head was  quite  wrinkled.  This 
took  place  a  few  weeks  after  the 
healing  of  the  sore,  in  consequence 
of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix ; 
and  unfortunately  this  was  a  de- 
formity incapable  of  being  reme- 
died by  any  means  which  art 
could  suggest.  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  like  that  represented  in  the 
plaster  bust  on  the  table,  where 
the  chin  is  united  to  the  breast, 
which  was  capable  of  being  cured. 
You  may,  by  putting  a  knife  be- 
hind the  bridle  and  dividing  it, 
separate  the  chin  to  a  consider- 
able extent  from  the  breast ;  but 
whatever  force  you  may  use  for 


keeping  the  head  back, the  contrac- 
tion will  ultimately  be  the  same. 
There  are  some  parts  of  the  body, 
however,  in  which  deformities  of 
this  kind  may  be  removed  ;  as  in 
cases  in  which  the  thigh  is  united  to 
the  abdomen ;  where  the  bridle 
may  be  divided,  and  the  joint  af- 
terwards straightened ;  but  where 
the  bridle  is  broad,  as  under  the 
chin,  no  operation  will  avail. 

In  the  formation  of  cicatrices 
the  original  parts  may  all  be  re- 
produced, except  two.  In  the 
first  place,  new  skin,  though  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  texture  and 
smoothness,  is  still  a  substance 
similar  to  the  original  skin.  Skin 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  substance 
producing  rete  mucosum  and  cu- 
ticle. Are  both  produced  by  the 
newly  formed  skin  ?  Undoubtedly. 
The  cuticle  is  produced  very 
quickly  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
rete  mucosum  or  covering  matter 
of  the  skin,  a  little  time  elapses 
before  it  is  produced ;  but  it  is  pro- 
duced, as  the  following  fact  will 
show : — The  new  skin  of  a  Negro 
does  not  become  white  as  in  Euro- 
peans, but  is  at  first  red,  and 
after  a  little  time  turns  blacker 
than  the  original  skin.  I  was 
struck  with  this  in  the  other  Hos- 
pital, in  the  case  of  a  Negro, 
who  had  been  a  sailor  in  a  priva- 
teer, and  had  received   several 
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wounds  in  itiany  parts  of  his  body. 
1  observed  that  the  cicatrices  were 
every  "where  blacker  than  the  ori- 
ginal skin.  We  may  conclude 
therefore,  that  the  skin  which  is 
reproduced  is  true  skin  ;  that  the 
cuticle  is  very  quickly  reproduced, 
and  the  rete  mucosum  after  a  short 
period.  The  cellular  membrane 
is  also  reproduced,  though  it  has 
at  first  the  appearance  of  a  solid 
fibrous  mass  which  requires  some 
time  before  it  is  drawn  into  the  re- 
ticular texture,  similar  to  the  ori- 
ginal membrane.  Tendons  are 
very  easily  reproduced.  If  the 
tendo  achillis  be  divided  in  an 
animal,  it  will  be  reproduced  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
but  it  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  original  tendon.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  the  human 
subject ;  as  you  may  see  from  a 
specimen  in  our  Museum  of  a 
tendo  achillis  which  had  been  re- 
produced, and  which  is  larger  than 
the  original  tendon.  Every  body 
knows  that  bones  are  reproduced ; 
not  only  the  shell  of  the  bone,  but 
the  cancellated  structure;  not  only 
the  salt  or  phosphate  of  lime,  but 
the  cartilaginous  substance  in 
which  it  is  deposited.  Nerves  are 
also  reproduced,  but  there  is  some 
little  doubt  whether  they  assist  at  all 
in  the  restoration  of  sensation  by 
anastomosis.    Dr.  Haighton  made 


an  ingenious  experiment  with  re- 
spect to  the  union  of  nerves.  He 
divided  thenar  vagum,  or  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  in  a  dog,  on  one 
side,  and  then  let  the  animal  live 
for  some  time ;  he  then  divided 
the  par  vagum  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  after  suffering  both 
nerves  to  unite,  he  then  divided 
them  at  the  same  moment,  when 
the  animal  died. 

In  tic  douloureux  J  after  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  nerve,  even 
when  the  sensibility  of  the  part  to 
which  the  nerve  was  distributed 
is  not  entirely  restored,  and  al- 
though numbness  still  remains  in 
the  cheek,  the  painful  sensation 
will  still  return.  An  old  gen- 
tleman, from  Bury,  in  Suffolk, 
had  undergone  the  operation  of 
the  division  of  the  nerve  for 
tic  douloureux  several  times. 
When  he  came  last  to  me  there 
was  still  a  little  numbness  re- 
maining in  the  lip,  yet  the  pain 
of  the  tic  douloureux  was  as 
great  as  ever.  I  divided  the 
nerve,  but  the  operation  did 
not  afford  him  the  same  relief 
as  before.  He  came  again 
some  months  after,  and  wished 
the  nerve  to  be  again  divided. 
The  pain  in  the  part  had  returned 
to  its  former  degree,  although 
the  numbness  of  the  lip  was  much 
greater  than  before. 
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The  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
not  reproduced,  are  first,  muscles. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  scar 
in  the  fore-arm,  Mhich  appeared 
to  have  long  existed,  J  found,  that 
instead  of  muscular  fibre  under 
it,  a  tendinous  structure  had 
formed.  A  muscle,  when  divided, 
unites  bv  tendon,  and  not  bvmus- 
cle.  Secondly,  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  unite  by  bone,  and  not  by 
cartilage.  (Sir  Aslley  exhibited 
to  the  class  a  specimen  of  car- 
tilage of  the  human  rib,  which 
had  been  divided,  and  in  which 
ossific  union  had  taken  place.) 
This,  however,  will  depend  in 
some  measure  on  the  age  of  the 
person  ;  for  in  very  young  sub- 
jects cartilaginous  union  will  be 
produced,  but  in  subjects  more 
advanced  in  years,  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  invariably  unite  by 
bone. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 


SiB,^ — Having  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  work  since  its 
commencement,  and  feeling  con- 
vinced of  the  good  effects  which 
such  a  publication  must  pro- 
duce, I  have  ventured  to  ad- 
dress you  upon  a  subject  deeply 
interesting  to  those  by  whom, 
from  its  nature,  I  presume  it  is 
principally  supported,  viz.  the 
Faculty.  In  Volume  I.  No.  5, 
I  observe  a  letter  signed  "  Juve- 


nis."  The  nuisance  of  which  he 
complains,  no  one  certainly  can 
deny  or  justify;  but  the  remedy 
he  prescribes,  it  is  plain,  would 
be  quite  ineffectual.  What,  for 
instance,  is  to  prevent  the  person 
who  writes  over  his  door  '*  Sur- 
geon, Apothecary,  or  Medical 
Practitioner,"  iVom  adding  the 
word  "  Authorised  V  In  fact,  I 
much  doubt  if  many  who  could 
rightly  make  that  addition,  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  distinction. 

Of  Surgery  I  know  nothing, 
and  consequently  am  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  of  any  man's  pre- 
tensions. With  the  other  branches 
of  the  profession,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  my  occupation,  I  am 
in  constant  intercourse  ;  and  cer- 
tainly do,  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience, meet  with  some  splendid 
instances  of  consunnnate  igno- 
rance. The  circumstance  to 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  call 
your  attention,  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  accidents  arising 
from  the  improper  application  or 
administration  of  medicines.  We 
all  know  that  an  error  will  some- 
times occur,  from  the  common 
frailty  of  humanity  ;  it  is  unavoid- 
able ;  and  in  common  charity  must 
be  forgiven.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  errors  do  very  fre- 
quently occur  i'rom  a  cause,  the 
forgiveness  of  which  would  require 
the  exercise  of  an  uncimimon 
charity— I  mean,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  dispenser.  No  one 
will  w^onder  at  the  frequency  of 
these  accidents,  who  is  capable  of 
examining  the  chemical  and  phar- 
macuelical  knowledge  of  those 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  increase  within  the 
last  few  years  is  enormous,  the 
liability  to  accidents  is  of  course 
in  the  same  ratio  ;  and  yet  I  will 
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venture  to  assert,  that  there  are 
very  few  who  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  chemistry  (which  is 
essentially  necessary),  and  very 
many  whose  pretensions  merely 
consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
labels  on  their  bottles.  The  only 
remedy  that  I  could  suggest  for 
this  evil  would  now  be  attended 
with  too  cruel  consequences  for 
present  application ;  and  I  am 
only  astonished  that  it  has  been  suf- 
fered to  continue  so  long.  Another 
cause  which  I  shall  venture  to 
point  out,  to  which  these  accidents 
are  sometimes  attributable,  will 
admit  of  a  very  easy  remedy  ; 
and  a  slight  hint  to  certain  supe- 
riors of  the  profession  may  proba- 
bly have  the  effect,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  checking  its  increasing 
prevalency.  It  arises  from  what 
1  shall  take  leave  to  call  "  pro- 
fessional puppyism,"  viz.  making 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their 
own  acquirements  by  the  use  of 
scientific  terms,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance and  discomfiture  of  the 
apothecary  and  retail  druggist, 
and  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
patient's  life.  I  can  assure  them, 
that,  to  the  generality  of  this 
class  of  persons,  the  present  no- 
menclature is  almost  unknown  ; 
and  that  such  names  as  protoxides, 
duetoxides  and  peroxides,  per- 
chlorides  and  protochlorides,  per- 
sulphates,  subpersulphates,  and 
protosulphates,  imposing  as  they 
may  appear,  are  as  unintelligible 
as  though  their  prescriptions  were 
written  in  Greek  or  Hebrew.  It 
will  be  useless  to  argue  that  per- 
sons in  such  situations  ought  to 
have  knoAvledge  and  abilities  com- 
petent to  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  it  is  well  known  that  they 
have  not :  the  consequence  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  any  man  would  rather 


hazard  the  detection  of  an  error, 
than  acknowledge  his  own  igno- 
rance. With  this  knowledge, 
then,  the  responsibility,  if  any  be 
incurred,  rests  with  the  physician. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter  that  a 
person's  health,  or  perhaps  life, 
should  be  endangered  or  sacri- 
ficed, to  gratify  vanity  and  affec- 
tation. 

Should  you  think  this  worthy 
of  insertion,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  some  other 
maladies,  in  which  the  application 
of  The  Lancet  might  be  very 
useful.  With  my  earnest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  your  under- 
taking, I  am. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Anti-Stahl. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  the  15th  ult.  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern  Cof- 
fee-house, Ludgate-hill,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  Meteorological  So- 
ciety. Among  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent were  Drs.Clutterbuck,  Shear- 
man, Armstrong,  Copland,  &c. 
&c.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  several  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  Meeting  ad- 
journed to  the  12th  of  November, 
to  meet  at  the  same  place  and 
hour. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Nov.  12, 
the  second  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by 
several  individuals  of  eminence  in 
the  profession,  and  others  distin- 
guished for  their  attainments  in 
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the  different  branches  of  natural 
Philosophy.  By  the  unanimous 
choice  of  iVs  company  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  took  the  Chair.  The  rai* 
nutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  Meeting  were  first  read,  after 
ivhich  the  President  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  was  ballotted  for ;  when 
it  was  found  that  the  chairman, 
Dr.  B.  was  elected  to  that  office. 
The  council  was  then  chosen,  and 
the  fblioAving  are  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  on  which  the  Meeting 
fixed:  Drs.  Shearman,  Forster, 
Bostock,  Roberts  ;  Messrs.  Lake, 
Howard,  Daniell,  Brey,  R.  Tay- 
lor. The  laws  on  which  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
future  management  of  the  Society 
were  to  be  formed  were  then  read, 
and  it  was  determined  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  six  should  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  them, 
and  which  should  make  known  the 
result  of  their  proceedings  at  the 
next  meeting. 

After  going  through  the  usual 
business,  the  Meeting  was  ad- 
journed sine  die^  as  its  next  meet- 
ing must  depend  on  the  labours  of 
the  Committee. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 


SOCIETY. 


At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Society  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  (Tuesday,  Nov.  11), 
after  the  regular  business  had 
been  transacted,  Dr.  Davis,  of 
Hanover-square,  stated,  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  vindicate  his 
reputation  from  an  aspersion 
which  had  been  unjustly  cast  on 
it  by  Dr.  Conquest,  the  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery.    What  be  alluded 


to  was  this  :— Dr.  Conquest  had 
said,  that  the  views,  contained  in 
his  ( Dr.  Davis's )  paper  on 
phlegmasia  dolens,  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  were  not  his  own. 

Dr.  Conquest  observed,  in  re- 
ply, that  he  had  for  some  time 
past,  long  prior  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Davis's  paper,  been  in  the 
habit  of  teaching,  in  his  Lectures, 
that  phlegmasia  dolens  depended 
on  an  affection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part  similar  to  that  described 
by  Dr.  Davis.  Here  the  affair 
terminated. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  that 
Dr.  Davis  claims  too  exclusively 
the  merit  of  having  ascertained 
the  pathology  of  phlegmasia  do- 
lens ;  since  his  paper  on  that  dis- 
ease did  not  appear  till  long  after 
facts,  similar  to  those  related  by 
himself,  had  been  published  by 
many  French  writers.  Dr.  Davis, 
however,  has  not  taken  that  en- 
larged view  of  the  pathology  of 
phlegmasia  dolens  which  the  sub- 
ject admits  of;  and  in  considering 
the  remedies  to  be  employed  in 
this  disease,  has  pointed  out  no- 
thing new,  nor  even  done  any 
thing  to  give  precision  in  the  use 
of  those  already  known. 


VEGETABLE  ALKALIS. 


Morphia,  or  Morphine,  the 
narcotic  principle  of  opium,  was 
first  obtained  pure  by  M.  Ser- 
tiirner,  about  the  year  1817. 

The  simplest  process  by  which 
it  can  be  extracted  from  the 
opium,  appears  to  be  that  recom- 
mended by  M.  Robiquet,  which 
is   as  follows :  "  Three  hundred 
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parts  of  pure  opium  are  to  be 
macerated,  during  five  days,  in 
one  thousand  parts  of  common 
water.  To  the  filtered  solution, 
fifteen  parts  of  perfectly  pure 
magnesia  are  to  be  added.  Boil 
this  mixture  for  ten  minutes,  and 
separate  the  sediment  by  a  filter, 
washing  it  with  cold  water,  until 
the  water  passes  off  clear.  After 
which,  treat  it  alternately  with 
hot  and  cold  alcohol,  as  long  as 
the  menstrum  takes  up  any  co- 
louring matter.  The  residue  is 
then  to  be  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol  (22.  32«  Beaume)  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  solution,  on 
cooling,  will  deposit  crystals  of 
morphia. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is 
the  following  :  — Opium  contains  a 
meconiate  of  morphia.  The  mag- 
nesia  combines  with  the  meconic 
acid,  and  the  morphia  is  displaced. 

Morphia  acts  with  great  energy 
on  the  animal  economy.  Half  a 
grain,  or  even  a  quarter  o^  a 
grain,  dissolved  in  oil,  taken  in- 
ternally, produces  very  marked 
narcotic  effects  ;  but  its  power 
becomes  very  much  increased, 
when  the  morphia  is  combined 
with  an  acid,  as  the  salts  of  mor- 
p})ia  are  moro  soluble  than  the 
morphia  itself.  The  acetate  and 
sulphate  of  morphine  are  the 
salts  most  commonly  used.  The 
acetate  is  formed,  by  combining 
directly  in  an  evaporating  dish, 
acetic  acid  and  morphine,  and 
letting  the  mixture  slowly  eva- 
porate to  dryness.  The  sulphate 
is  obtained,  by  dissolving  the  i.ior- 
phine  in  sulphuric  acid,  previ- 
ously diluted  with  water ;  the 
solution  is  then  made  hot,  and 
afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  acetate  of  morphia  crysttil- 
lizes  in  needles,  the  sulphate  in 


prisms  which  dissolve  in  twice 
their  weight  of  distilled  water. 
M.  3fagendie,  in  his  *'  Formulary 
for  the  Preparation  and  Mode  of 
Employing  several  New  Reme- 
dies," &c.  just  translated  by  Mr. 
C.  Haden,  says,  that  these  salts 
afford  all  the  advantages  which  we 
can  hope  to  find  in  opium,  without 
having  any  of  its  inconveniences. 
M.  Magendie  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  preparing  the  5i^rM/)  qjf 
morphine  :— 

Take  of  perfectly  clarified  syrup, 
one  pound ;  acetate  of  morphine 
four  grains,  form  a  syrup.  A  tea- 
spoonful  is  a  full  dose. 

Emetine. — In  1817  a  series  of 
chemical  and  physiological  ex- 
periments were  made  by  M.  Pelle- 
tier  and  Magendie,  from  which  it 
was  ascertained  that  its  emetic 
property  is  owing  to  a  particular 
immediate  principle,  named  by 
M.  Pelletier  Emetine. 

The  mode  recommended  by  M. 
Magendie  for  obtaining  emetine, 
is  the  following^ : — Powder  the 
ipecacuanha,  and  digest  it  in  ether 
at  60  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  fatty 
odorous  matter.  When  the  pow- 
der yields  nothing  more  to  the 
ether,  exhaust  it  again  by  means  of 
alcohol — place  the  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture in  a  warm  bath,  and  redis- 
solve  the  residue  in  cold  water ; 
macerate  it  in  calcined  magnesia, 
by  which  means  it  looses  its  gallic 
acid  ;  redissolve  it  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness. 

Pure  emetine  is  white,  pulve- 
rulent, and  unalterable  by  the  air. 
It  has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids, 
and  in  ether  and  alcohol — to  a 
very  slight  rlegree  in  M^ater  ;  is  un- 
crystallizable.  It  is  precipitated 
by  protonitrate  of  mercury  and 
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corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by 
tartar  emetic.  Half  a  grain  of 
emetine  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic, 
followed  by  sleep  ;  six  grains  vo- 
mit violently,  and  produce  stupor 
and  death.  In  such  cases  the 
lungs  and  intestines  are  inflamed. 


NASAL  OPERATION. 

The  first  surgeon,  who  practised 
a  method  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  noses,  ears,  lips,  &c. 
was  one  Branca,  a  Sicilian,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Nosorenus  places 
Branca  at  Catanea,  and  calls  him 
*'  a  celebrated  surgeon,  who  re- 
stored ears,  lips,  and  noses." 
Elysius  Calentius,  a  Neapolitan 
poet  of  that  time,  writing  to  one 
Orsianus,  who  had  lost  his  nose, 
strongly  recommends  him  to  come 
to  Branca,  ''  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities, who  had  learned  the  art  of 
restoring  a  nose,  either  by  sup- 
plying it  from  the  arm  of  the 
patient,  or  by  infixing  upon  the 
part  the  nose  of  a  slave."  He 
assures  his  friend  that  he  had 
himself  witnessed  the  operation, 
and  that  if  he  would  only  come  to 
Naples,  and  submit  to  it,  he  might 
go  home  again  with  as  much  nose 
as  he  pleased. 

Vincent  BoianI,  Bernard  his 
nephew,  and  some  of  his  de- 
scendants, were  distinguished  at 
Calabria  during  the  sixteenth 
centur}',  in  the  art  of  supplying 
defective  lips  and  noses. 

Alexander  Benedictus,  a  Ve- 
ronese, who  taught  medicine  at 
Padua,  some  time  before  the  year 
1495,  is  the  first  medical  writer 
extant,  who  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  has  mentioned  this  opera- 
tion of  surgery.     He  states,  that 


in  his  time  new  noses  were  formed 
with  admirable  art  in  the  following 
manner : — T^e  operator  dissected 
the  upper  skin  of  the  arm  with  a 
razor,  and  then  paring  off  the  re- 
maining edges  of  the  nostrils,  or 
if  necessary  cr.tting  them  away, 
he  bound  the  arm  to  tiie  head,  in 
order  that  wound  might  adhere  to 
wound.  After  this  the  wounds 
having  conglutinated,  he  took 
from  the  arm  with  the  knife,  as 
much  as  was  wanted  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  nose,  which  was 
accomplished ;  for  the  kindred 
vessels  of  the  nose  nourish  the 
flesh  which  is  newly  acquired. 
He  adds,  however,  that  these 
artificial  noses  badly  endured  a 
severe  winter ;  and  he  recom- 
mends his  patients  to  use  them 
gently,  lest  they  be  torn  from  the 
trunk: 

Gabriel  Fallopious,  who  died  at 
Padua,  in  the  ^ear  1563,  in  his 
tract  De  Decoratione,  alludes  to 
this  method  of  restoring  noses. 

Ambrose  Par^,  whose  work  was 
printed  in  1561,  remarks,  that 
there  lived  in  Italy,  some  years 
before,  a  surgeon  who  restored 
lost  portions  of  the  nose,  by  exca- 
vating a  part  of  the  biceps  mus- 
cle, of  the  size  required  for  restor- 
ing the  nose  to  its  former  bulk  ; 
inserting  the  part  excavated  into 
the  vacancy  of  the  nose,  and  bind- 
ing the  head  and  arm  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  neither  of 
them  could  possibly  move.  In 
forty  days  the  flesh  of  the  arm  was 
agglutinated ,  to  that  of  the  nose. 
The  younger  son  of  a  noble  family 
in  Italy,  being  weary  and  ashamed 
of  a  silver  nose,  applied  to  this 
surgeon^  from  whom  he  returned 
with  a  nose  of  flesh,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  of  all  who 
knew  him. 
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Andrew  Vesale,  a  native  gf 
Brussels,  in  his  Chirurgia  Magna, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1569,  treats 
at  some  length  of  the  restoration 
of  the  nose,  by  supplying  the  de- 
ficient parts  from  the  arm. 

Stephen  Gourmelen,  in  his  Ars 
Chirurgica,  printed  in  1580,  re- 
peats the  assertion  of  Calertius, 
that  the  nose  might  be  formed  or 
refitted  either  from  the  arm  of  the 
patient,  or  from  the  nose  of  a 
slave. 

Gaspar  Taliacozzo,  commonly 
called  Taliacotius,  a  writer,  whose 
celebrity  on  the  subject  of  the 
nasal  operation  has  eclipsed  all 
who  preceded  him,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1546,  and 
died  in  the  same  city  in  1599. 
At  his  death,  the  magistracy  of 
Bologna  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  statue,  which  they  placed 
in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
University,  and  which  has  in  its 
hand  a  nose,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
art  which  he  practised,  with  so 
much  fame  and  success.  In  the 
year  1597,  he  published  at  Venice 
his  work  De  Curtorum  Chirurgia 
per  Insitionem.  This  scarce  and 
singular  work  is  divided  into  two 
books,  in  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
■which  the  author  brings  all  his 
learning  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  operations  for  new  noses,  &c. 
in  illustration  of  which  he  has  not 
only  quoted  medical  writers,  but 
has  levied  contributions  on  the 
poets,  the  fathers,  and  even  the 
Scriptures ;  so  that  we  have  a 
motley  collection  of  referjences  to 
Homer,  St.  Augustine,  Euripides, 
Horace,  Terluliian,  St.  Gregory, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  the  book 
of  Genesis.  The  rest  of  the  work 
is  occupied  with  minute  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  operation  for  restoring  the  de- 


ficiencies of  noses,  ears,  and  lips. 
His  method  of  restoring  the  nose 
was  to  dissect  a  portion  of  integu- 
ifient,  of  a  square  or  oblong  shape, 
from  the  arm  of  the  patient,  so  that 
one  side  of  the  square  or  oblong 
should  remain  attached  to  the 
arm,  and  the  flap  being  previously 
twisted  mijTfht  be  brousjht  in  con- 
tact  with  the  face.  He  then 
proceeded  to  dissect  away  the 
integuments  of  the  edges  of  the 
deficient  parts.  A  model  of  the 
proposed  end  of  the  nose  Avas 
made  of  paper ;  and  this,  when 
flattened,  served  as  a  pattern  for 
shaping  the  graft,  or  flap  of  skin. 
The  graft  was  then  brought  to  the 
nose,  by  lifting  the  arm,  to  which 
at  one  end  it  still  adhered,  and 
being  found  to  fit,  was  fastened  by 
ligatures.  The  graft  or  flap  of 
skin  having  been  thus  applied  to 
the  defective  nose,  the  patient  was 
bound  so  that  he  could  not  stir  in 
any  direction.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  days  the  patient's  arm  was 
released  from  his  face,  the  septum 
was  modelled,  plasters  and  ban- 
dages applied,  and  great  care  was 
to  be  taken  for  some  time  to  de- 
fend the  new  nose  from  accidental 
injury. 

This  is  the  Taliacotian,  or 
Italian  method  of  operating  for 
artificial  noses.  The  works  which 
have  been  written  since  this  time, 
on  the  nasal  operation,  are  little 
more  than  abridgments  of  the 
treatise  of  Taliacotius.  In  fact, 
the  art  appears  to  have  almost 
died  with  him,  and  neither  France 
nor  Germany  were  ever  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  but  as  an  art  in  use 
among  certain  practitioners  in 
Italy.  The  nasal  operation  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Read,  in 
his  'Chirurgorum  Comes,'  printed 
at  London,  in  1687 ;  and  a  few 
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years  after  this,  Sir  Charles  Ber- 
nard, subsequently  serjeant-sur- 
geon  to  Queen  Anne,  in  a  paper, 
inserted  in  Wotton's  Reflections 
on  Antient  and  Modern  Learning, 
wrote  in  strong  approbation  of  the 
art,  and  wished  it  to  be  introduced 
into  English  practice.  Van  Hel- 
raont,  in  his  treatise  De  Magneti- 
cd  Vuhierum  Naturali  et  Legitimd 
Curatione,  relates  a  story  of  a  na- 
tive of  Brussels,  who,  having  lost 
his  nose  in  battle,  repaired  to  Ta- 
liacotius  to  have  it  restored.  As 
he  dreaded  to  have  the  incision 
made  in  his  own  arm,  a  labouring 
man  was  found,  who,  for  a  remu- 
neration, suffered  the  nose  to  be 
taken  from  his  arm.  About  thir- 
teen months  after  his  return  to 
Brussels,  the  adscititious  nose 
suddenly  became  cold,  and  after 
a  few  days  dropped  off  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction.  The  cause  of 
this  unexpected  occurrence  hav- 
ing been  investigated,  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  at  the  same  moment 
at  which  the  nose  grew  cold,  the 
labourer  at  Bologna  expired ! 
Dr.  Fludd  also,  in  his  '  Defence  of 
Weapon  Salve,'  says,  that  a  no- 
bleman in  Italy,  who  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  nose  in  a  duel,  pre- 
vailed on  one  of  his  slaves  to 
suffer  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  his 
arm  to  be  cut  out,  which  was  so 
managed,  by  a  skilful  surgeon,  as 
to  serve  in  the  place  of  a  natural 
nose.  The  slave  being  rewarded 
and  set  free,  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  fell  sick  and  died  ;  immedi- 
ately on  which,  a  gangrene  ap- 
peared on  the  nobleman's  nose. 

It  is  to  these  superstitious  stories, 
and  not  to  the  works  of  Taliacotius, 
that  Butler  refers  in  the  passage 
which  we  quoted  in  our  last  num- 
ber from  the  first  canto  of  Hudi- 
bras.    In  the  two  hundred  and 


sixtieth  paper  of  the  Taller  will 
be  found  a  very  facetious  lucu- 
bration on  the  subject  of  new  noses, 
founded  on  the  lines  of  Butler. 
I  We  gave  Voltaire  credit  for  the 
idea  of  interring  the  nose  in  the 
same  coffin  with  its  parent ;  but 
he  is  so  confirmed  a  plagiarist, 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  merit  of  originahty,  and 
accordingly,  he  appears  to  have 
been  indebted  for  this  joke  to  the 
writer  in  the  Tatler. 

Among  the  stories  of  adhesions 
of  the  separated  nose,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  related  by* 
M.  Garengeot,  a  French  surgeon, 
whose  high  reputation  procured 
for  him  a  seat  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  in  the  year 
1728,  is  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous. "  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember," says  M.  Garengeot,   "  a 

*  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh, -has  pub- 
lished a  case  of  adhesion,  almost  as  ex- 
traordinary as  that  related  by  M,  Garen- 
geot. On  the  10th  of  June,  1814,  a  man 
came  to  him  with  half  the  index  of  the 
left  hand  wanting.  Dr.  B.  inquired  what 
had  become  of  the  amputated  part.  The 
man  told  him  that  it  had  been  struck  off 
by  the  stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  that  he 
had  never  looked  for  it,  but  he  believed  it 
would  be  found  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened. Dr.  Balfour  despatched  a  man, who 
accompanied  the  patient  to  search  for  it. 
In  about  five  minutes,  the  man  returned 
with  the  piece  of  finger,  which  was  white 
and  cold,  and  looked  like  a  piece  of  candle. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  Dr.  B. 
poured  a  stream  of  cold  water  on  both 
wounded  surfaces,  to  wash  aw'ay  the  blood 
from  the  one,  and  any  dirt  that  might 
adhere  to  the  other,  and  then  applied 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the 
wounded  surfaces  to  each  other.  On  the 
2d  of  July  the  re-union  of  the  parts  was 
complete,  and  Dr.  B.  remarks  that  '  the 
finger  was,  in  fact,  the  handsomest  the 
man  had  ; '  an  observation,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  predilection  of  the  wag,  who, 
being  condoled  with  on  the  loss  of  his  leg, 
replied,  that  he  was  sorry  for  it  too,  for  it 
was  his  favourite  leg. 
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soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Conti 
coming  ou^   of  L'Epee    Rojale, 
from  an  inn  in  the  corner  of  the 
street  Deux  Ecus,  was  attacked 
by  one  of  his  comrades,  ajid    in 
the  struggle   had  his   nose  bitten 
off,  so  as  to  remove  almost  all  the 
cartilaginous   part.      His   adver- 
sary perceiving  that  he  had  a  bit 
of  liesh  in  his  mouth,  spat  it  out 
into  the  gutter,  and  endeavoured 
to  crush  it,  by  trampling  upon  it. 
The   soldier,   who,   on   his  part, 
was  not  less  eager,  took  up  the 
end  of  his  nose,  and  threw  it  into 
the  shop  of  M.  Galin,  a  brother 
practitioner  of  mine,  while  he  ran 
after  his  adversary.     During  this 
time  M.  Galin  examined  the  nose 
which  had  been  thrown  into  his 
shop,  and  as  it  was  covered  with 
dirt,   he  washed  it  at  the  well. 
The  soldier  returning  to  bedressed, 
M.  Galin  washed  his  wound  and 
face,   which   were  covered   with 
blood,  with  a  little  warm  water, 
and  then  put  the  extremity  of  the 
nose  into  this  liquor,  to  heat  it  a 
little.      Having   in    this   manner 
cleansed   the   wound,    M.   Galin 
now  put  the  nose  into  its  natural 
situation,  and  retained  it  there  by 
means  of  an  agglutinating  plaster 
and    bandage.       Next  day    the 
union   appeared   to    have    taken 
place  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  I 
myself  dressed  him  with  M.  Galin, 
find  saw  that  the  extremity  of  the 
nose   was   perfectly    united    and 
cicatrized."     In  justice  to  Talia- 
cotius  it  must  be  observed,  that  he 
did  not  contemplate  the  adhesion 
of  parts  between  which  total  se- 
paration  had    taken    place,  and 
that  his  theory  had  no  connexion 
with    the  extraordinary  and   ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  union 
of  divided  parts  of  the  nose. 
The  nasal  operation,  however, 


fell  into  neglect,  at  least  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  until,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  again 
brought  into  notice  by  a  periodi- 
cal publication  for  the  year  1794, 
which   contained    an    account  of 
the  manner  in  Mhich  it  was  per- 
formed by  an  Indian  surgeon  at 
Bombay,  on  a  Mahratta,  of  the 
caste  of  husbandmen,  whose  nose 
had   been  cut  off  by   Tippoo  in 
the  war   of  1792.       The  Indian 
operation  which  had  been  prac- 
tised from  time  immemorial  by  the 
native  practitioners  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner.     A  thin 
plate  of  wax  is  fitted  to  the  stump 
of  the  nose,  so  as  to  make  a  nose 
of  good  appearance;  it   is  thin, 
flattened,  and   laid   on   the  fore- 
head.    A  line  is  drawn  round  the 
wax,  which  is  then  of  no  further 
use ;  and  the  operator  then  dis- 
sects off  as  much  skin  as  it  co- 
vered, leaving  undivided  a  small 
slip  between  the  eyes.     This  slip 
preserves  the  circulation   till  an 
union  has  taken  place  between  the 
new  and  old  parts.     The  cicatrix 
of  the  stump  of  the  nose  is   next 
pared  off;  and   immediately  be- 
hind this  raw  part,  an  incision  is 
made     through   the    skin,   which 
passes  round  both  alae,  and  goes 
along  the  upper  lip.     The  skin  is 
now  brought  down  from  the  fore- 
head, and  being  twisted  half  round 
its  edge,  is  inserted  into  this  in- 
cision.    A  little  terra  japonica  is 
softened   with   water,  and    being 
spread   on  slips  of  cloth,  five  or 
six  of  these  are  placed  over  each 
other,  to  secure  the  joining.     No 
other  dressing  than  this  cement  is 
used  for  four  days  ;  it  is  then  re- 
moved, and  cloths  dipped  in  ghee 
(a  kind  of  butter)  are  supplied. 
The  connecting   slip   of  skin   is 
divided  about  the  twenty rfifth  day ; 
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when  a  little  more  dissecting  is 
necessary,  to  improve  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  nose.  For 
five  or  six  days  alter  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  is  made  to  lie  on 
his  back  ;  and  on  the  tenth  day 
bits  of  soil  cloth  ^re  put  into  the 
nostrils,  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
open.  This  operation  is  said  to 
be  always  successful.  The  arti- 
ficial nose  is  secure,  and  looks 
nearly  as  well  as  the  natural  one. 
It  can  sneeze  smartly,  distinguish 
sweet  from  unsavoury  smells,  sus- 
tain the  application  of  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  even  bear  to  be 
well  blown,  without  danger  of 
falling  into  the  handkerchief. 

The  Indian  operation  for  the 
artificial  nose,  which  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  Taliacotian 
method,  was  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Carpue,  in  the  two  successful 
cases  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  the  year  1816,  -  The 
cases,  however,  on  which  Mr. 
Carpue  operated  for  the  artificial 
nose,  were  more  favourable  sub- 
jects than  the  one  on  which  Mr. 
Travers  performed  the  operation, 
at  the  Borough,  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 7th. — In  both  Mr.  Car- 
pue's  cases,  the  nasal  bone  was 
not  diseased.  In  Mr.  Travers's 
case,  caries  of  that  bone  had  taken 
place  as  early  as  November,  1822. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Nov.  14th.  Several  accidents 
have  been  brought  to  this  hospital 
during  the  week  ;  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  are  the  following  : 

1.  Thomas  J.  aged  24,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Lazarus  Ward,  Tues- 
day evening,  November  11th,  with 
simple  fracture  of  the  right  tibia 


and  fibula  about  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  The  limb  was  placed  on  its 
outer  side  in  a  semiflexed  position, 
and  ordered  to  be  kept  wet  with 
spirit  wash.  Two  lateral  splints, 
well  padded,  extending  one  on 
each  side  from  the  knee  to  the  an- 
cle-joint, Mere  applied.  The  pa- 
tient has  had  a  good  deal  of  unea- 
siness in  the  limb,  which  has  pre- 
vented him  from  taking:  much  rest, 
but  IS  now  doing  pretty  well; 
bowels  are  regular ;  tongue  clear  ; 
appetite  good  ;  pulse  natural. 

2.  John  D.,  aged  52,  labourer, was 
admitted  into  Lazarus  ward,  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Nov.  12th,  with 
an  injury  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  right  knee-joint.  On  the  first 
examination,  it  was  thought  that 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone 
was  fractured,  but  after  the  pa- 
tient was  put  to  bed,  and  the  limb 
examined  a  second  time,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  tibia,  extending  3  or  4 
inches  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. The  limb  was  placed  in  an 
extended  position,  and  cloths  wet- 
ted with  the  spirit  wash  were  or- 
dered to  be  kept  to  it.  A  splint 
has  been  applied  on  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ham  to  some  way 
below  the  joint;  the  knee-joint 
itself  was  enveloped  with  moist- 
ened pasteboard,  and  a  bandage 
above  and  below  the  joint  was 
applied. — The  heel  is  slightly 
elevated.  To  day,  (Nov.  14th) 
the  limb  is  swollen  a  little,  no 
symptoms  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance present.  His  bowels, 
however,  have  not  been  open  since 
the  accident.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  state,  that,  in  the  Borough 
hospitals,  there  are  no  beds  which 
have  contrivances  for  the  patients, 
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to  void  their  foeces,  without  being 
obliged  to  move  themselves  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  cases  of  fracture, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
motion  of  the  fractured  limb^  great 
mischief  must  be  done  to  the  part 
from  a  want  of  some  such  con- 
trivance. 

3.  Charles  G.,  set.  15,  sailor,  was 
admitted  into  Accident  Ward  Nov. 
12th,  with  a  longitudinal  fracture 
of  the  left  patella,  and  an  exten- 
sive wound  on  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh  and  leg,  of  the  same 
side.  The  boy,  previously  to 
being  brought  to  the  Hospital, 
had  been  carried  to  a  surgeon  at 
Woolwich,  who  applied  ten  or 
eleven  sutures  to  the  wound. 
Knee-joint  swollen,  and  of  a  livid 
appearance.  Straps  of  adhesive 
plaster  were  put  to  the  wound  ; 
and  the  leg  was  placed  on  a 
pillow,  in  a  flexed  position.  Cloths 
wet  with  the  spirit  wash  ordered 
to  be  kept  to  the  joint.  The  joint 
too  much  swollen  to  enable  the 
fractured  portions  of  the  patella 
to  be  distinctly  felt. 

The  man  operated  on  for  stone 
on  Friday  (Nov.  8th.)  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  died  on  the  Tuesday 
following.  In  the  evening  after 
the  operation,  haemorrhage  came 
on  ;  and  an  artery  (the  artery  of  the 
bulb)  was  obliged  to  be  secured. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  was 
considerable. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

William  V.,  the  man  on  whom 
the  operation  for  a  new  nose,  was 
performed  on  Friday  (Nov.  7th), 
was  admitted  into  George's  Ward, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Nov.  7th, 
1822,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers.  The  report  of  the  state  of 
his  nose  at  that  period,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Caries  ossis  nasi  j  entire 


destruction  of  the  septum  nariura, 
which  has  existed  eight  months, 
following  the  excessive  use  of 
mercury."  He  remained  in  the 
hospital  till  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  when  he  went  out 
much  benefited  by  the  means 
which  had  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  his  disease.  In  the 
middle  of  April  last,  he  came 
back  for  the  express  purpose  of 
undergoing  an  operation  for  a  new 
nose.  This,  however,  from  various 
causes,  was  put  off  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
repeated  entreaties  of  the  patient, 
and  that  it  had  been  judged  a 
favourable  case  for  the  operation 
by  Mr.  Carpue,  that  Mr.  Travers 
performed  it  on  Friday,  Nov.  7th, 
a  full  account  of  which  operation 
we  gave  in  our  last  Number.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
there  was  no  diseased  action  going 
on  in  the  nose  at  the  time  the  ope- 
ration was  performed.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  a  daily  ac- 
count of  this  most  interesting  case. 
Saturday,  Nov.  8th.  The  patient 
was  removed  yesterday  from  the 
operating  theatre  to  a  warm  ward  ; 
directed  to  have  a  piece  of  flannel 
kept  over  his  face.  For  half  an 
hour  after  the  operation  he  had  a 
sense  of  burning  in  his  forehead. 
An  anodyne  (opii  g'j)  was  pre- 
scribed for  him  to  take  at  bed  time ; 
feels  sore  all  over,  but  is  in  no 
particular  pain ;  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  right  and  left 
hypochondriac  regions ;  tongue 
white,  but  moist ;  thirsty ;  pulse' 
72,  full ;  skin  not  very  hot. 

One  or  two  strips  of  plaster  were 
removed  from  the  forehead  and 
sides  of  the  nose ;  nose  of  a  livid 
colour,  no  feeling  on  the  left  side, 
a  little  on  the  right ;  has  a  scald- 
ing sensation  on  the  right  side  of 
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the  face  ;  breathes  by  the  mouth ; 
no  discharge  from  the  wound. 

INov.  9.  Passed  a  pretty  good 
night ;  pulse  90,  soft ;  tongue  co- 
vered with  a  white  fur,  excepting 
at  the  edges,  which  are  red  ; 
mouth  parched  ;  took  a  very  good 
breakfast ;  bowels  not  open  since 
the  operation  ;  skin  cool ;  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Nose  nearly  black ;  there  is 
more  feeling  in  it  to-day ;  the 
patient  says  that  he  has  no 
feeling  in  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
left  eye-lid  sore ;  right  side  of  the 
face  near  to  the  nose  redder  than 
natural ;  the  dossils  of  lint  were 
removed  from  the  inside,  together 
with  all  the  dressings  on  the  sides 
of  the  nose  externally.  The  nose 
itself  was  ordered  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  cloths  dipped  in 
heated  gin.  He  was  ordered  to 
take  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil 
immediately,  and  a  table-spoonful 
of  wine,  every  four  hours. 

Nov.  10.  Did  not  sleep  well 
last  night,  felt  very  giddy  at 
times,  which  the  patient  attributes 
to  the  smell  of  the  gin;  bowels 
open  four  times  yesterday,  shortly 
after  he  took  the  medicine  ;  pain 
in  epigastrio  removed ;  tongue 
not  furred  so  much  as  yesterday, 
but  dry  ;  mouth  still  parched  ; 
pulse  72,  but  full ;  skin  cool  ; 
hawks  a  good  deal  of  mucus, 
which  is  of  an  offensive  smell, 
thick  consistence,  occasionally  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  streaked  with 
blood,  this,  he  says,  comes  from 
his  nostrils. 

The  nose  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  yesterday,  nearly  black,  ex- 
cepting the  root,  which  is  of  a  pale 
red.  It  feels  sore  all  over ;  and 
from  the  pressure  of  the  wet  cloths 
is  very  much  flattened  towards  its 
base.    There  is  a  little  discharge 


of  matter  from  the  superior  part 
of  the  right  side  of  the  nose.  He 
still  continues  to  have  little  or  no 
feeling  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  application  to  the  part  of 
cloths  wetted  with  gin  was  ordered 
to  be  discontinued ;  and  a  piece 
of  lint,  moistened  with  turpentine, 
to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  to 
be  renewed  every  six  hours.  This, 
however,  was  done  but  twice,  as 
it  was  countermanded  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a  little  simple  dressing 
ordered  instead.  The  following 
medicine  was  also  prescribed  : — 
R  Pulv.  Cinchon.  5j  capiat  o' 
4i*  horis  ex.  chyatho  vini  rubri. 

Nov,  11.  Passed  a  very  restless 
night. ;  pulse  78,  full;  giddiness  in 
the  head  ;  mouth  much  parched ; 
tongue  a  little  cleaner ;  bowels  not 
open. 

Nose  very  much  flattened— 
of  the  same  colour  as  yesterday, 
excepting  that  there  is  a  streak  of 
pale  red  to  be  seen,  proceeding 
from  the  root  half  way  down  the 
bridge.  On  the  left  side  adhesion 
appears  to  have  taken  place :  on 
the  right  side  the  edges  of  the  nose 
are  not  in  close  contact  with  the 
face,  there  being  a  little  furrow  be- 
tween them ;  from  this  part  the  dis- 
charge comes.— No  feeling  in  the 
nose  ;  deadness  from  the  top  of  the 
head  removed;  left  side  of  the 
head  and  face  very  sore. 

Bread  and  water  poultice, 
warm,  was  ordered  to  be  kept  to 
the  nose ;  the  Mound  of  the  fore- 
head was  dressed  ;  looking  well. 
Medicines  to  be  continued. 

Nov.  12.  Did  not  sleep  last 
night,  but  feels  much  better; 
pulse  84,  but  soft ;  tongue  cleaner ; 
mouth  not  so  much  parched ; 
bowels  not  open. 

More   sensibility  in  the  nose, 
very  flat,  and  extending  down  to 
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the  edge  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the 
lower  two  thirds  are  very  blacky 
and  appear  as  if  they  would  soon 
separate ;  the  upper  third  looks 
well ;  offensive  smell  from  the  part ; 
discharge  from  the  right  side  of 
the  nose;  a  piece  of  lint,  dipped 
in  nitric  acid  wash,  was  ordered 
to  be  applied,  and  to  be  renewed 
twice  a  day. 

13th.  Did  not  sleep  well  last 
night ;  bowels  not  open ;  tongue 
clean  and  moist ;  pulse  72,  hard  ; 
head  sore  all  over ;  no  feeling  in 
the  nose ;  discharge  from  it  as 
well  as  the  forehead ;  upper  lip 
still  sore.  The  lint  wetted  with 
nitric  acid  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued,  and  simple  dressing 
substituted.  For  these  two  or 
three  days  past  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  the  lower  two  thirds 
of  the  nose  would  slough,  but  to- 
day, Mr.  Travers  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sloughing  will  be 
merely  superficial. 

Friday  14th.  Slept  better  ; 
tongue  pale  white,  tip  and  edges 
red  ;  pulse  78,  hard ;  spirits  good. 
Has  hitherto  been  kept  on  milk 
diet,  but  to-day  is  allowed  to  take 
meat,  beer,  and  porter;  boM^els 
not  open  since  Sunday.  Con- 
tinues his  wine  and  bark. 

Soreness  of  the  head  and  upper 
lip  still  continues ;  some  feeling 
in  the  nose  ;  of  the  same  colour, 
black  ;  discharge  from  the  part 
rather  acrid;  no  adhesion  on  either 
side  ;  the  left  side  of  the  nose 
closer  to  the  integument  of  the 
cheek  than  the  right ;  wounds  of 
the  forehead  dressed  every  day; 
the  granulations  are  very  healthy. 

Three  or  four  accidents  have 
been  admitted  this  week.  Two 
burns  :    a  case  of  fractured  rib, 


The  child  operated  on  for  stone, 
by  Mr.  Travers,  Nov.  7,  has  had 
no  bad  symptom  whatever. 

ST.  GEORGE  S  HOSPITAL. 

Nov.  14,  No  accidents  of  any 
importance  have  been  brought  to 
this  hospital  during  the  week,  nor 
have  any  operations  been  per- 
formed. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Hobert  Hayderiy  5  years  old. 

This  child  has  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  and  after  voiding 
it  is  in  great  pain.  His  foreskin 
is  long  and  a  little  inflamed,  and 
in  the  agony  of  his  suffering  he 
pulls  the  penis,  drawing  out  the 
foreskin.  These  symptoms  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  presence  of  a 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Oct.  3.  To-day  the  child  was 
sounded,  and  a  stone  discovered  in 
the  bladder — it  is  moveable,  being 
sometimes  felt  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  sound,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  concave. 

7.  He  Avas  again  sounded  to- 
day, and  the  stone  felt. 

18th.  The  sound  was  again 
introduced,  and  at  first  the  stone 
could  not  be  felt ;  but  upon  lifting 
the  hips  and  lower  extremities, 
and  making  the  child  rest  upon 
his  shoulders,  the  stone  came 
again  in  contact  with  the  sound. 
He  sleeps  well,  and  suffers  most 
when  he  is  up. 

19th.  The  operation  is  fixed  for 
Thursday  next,  the  21st.  The 
bowels  to  be  opened  with  small 
doses  of  ca*lomel  and  rhubarb ; 
and  to  have  a  dose  of  laudanum 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  with  the  view  of  ena- 
bling him  to  retain  his  urine. 
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21.  Operation.  The  staff  being 
introduced,  and  the  child  secured 
in  a  proper  position,  the  incision 
>vas  commenced  by  introducing 
the  point  of  the  knite  between  the 
staff  and  the  left  crus  penis  ;  and 
the  incision  was  continued  down- 
wards to  the  left  side  of  the  anus. 
A  cut  was  then  made  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  The  point 
of  the  scalpel  was  then  thrust 
inward,  and  obliquely  upwards, 
into  the  grove  of  the  staff,  and 
carried  on  in  this  direction  through 
the  prostate.  The  nail  of  the 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  being 
now  admitted  into  the  grove  of  the 
staff,  a  strai«;ht  probe -pointed 
bistoury  (being  the  knife  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Blizzard),  was 
introduced  along  the  grove  of  the 
staff,  and  the  wound  of  the  pros- 
tate enlarged.  The  effect  of  this 
instrument  being  unsatisfactory  to 
the  operator,  he  introduced  a 
curved  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
after  which  the  finger  was  'ad- 
mitted to  the  bladder,  and  the 
stone  felt.  The  blunt  gorget 
being  now  introduced  the  for- 
ceps were  passed  along  it  to 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  but 
the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  were  not 
successful  in  seizing  the  stone  : 
wherefore,  withdrawing  the  for- 
ceps, the  finger  was  introduced, 
and  the  stone  being  felt  was  with 
assistance  of  the  scoop  or  lever 
extracted.  Before  the  wound  was 
dressed,  a  tube  was  introduced 
into  the  bladder — a  piece  of  oiled 
lint  was  then  put  over  the  wound 
anil  the  bandage  brought  round 
upon  the  perinseum  to  which  the 
tube  was  attached. 

31.  There  has  been  nothing 
particular  to  notice  in  this  child's 
case.  Such  symptoms  as  gave  a 
little  alarm,  were  upon  a  closer  in- 


spection referred  to  disorder  in  his 
bowels  ;  this  by  a  few  dozes  of  calo- 
mel and  rhubarb,  was  speedily 
relieved.  On  third  day,  the  tube 
was  removed  from  the  wound, 
which  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Nov.  8.  The  urine  comes  by  the 
natural  passage,  and  the  wound  is 
rapidly  closing. 

14.  Runs  about  the  ward  quite 
well. 

This  operation  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Cartwright. 

Nov.  13.— J.  H.,  aged  ,  a  la- 
bourer, residing  in  Marylabone 
Court,  was  brought  into  the  Hos- 
pital about  five  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — Whilst  at  work,  in 
ascending  a  ladder,his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  from  the  height  of 
8  or  9  feet  upon  some  iron  rail- 
ings, encompassing  an  area.  The 
point  of  one  of  these  railings  pe- 
netrated his  back,  about  3  or  4 
inches,  just  below  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  on  the  right 
side,  fracturing  his  ribs  near  the 
spine,  and  taking  a  course  up- 
wards and  inwards.  He  remained 
in  this  awkward  situation  for 
nearly  five  minutes,  his  feet  barely 
touching  the  ground,  when  hia 
fellow -labourers  released  him. 
The  wound,  upon  examination, 
had  not  exactly  the  appearance 
of  a  puncture,  but  very  nearly 
so.  The  extent  of  the  injury 
could  not  be  readily  ascertain- 
ed. The  House  Surgeon  re- 
duced the  parts  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  their  original  situation, 
which  were  kept  together  by  ad- 
hesive straps.  A  compress  and 
roller  were  afterwards  applied. 
y.  S.  brachio  ad  Jxx.  Bowels  to 
be  opened  with  equal  parts  of  ca- 
lomel, jalap,  and  ginger.  Breathes 
with  great   difficulty — complains 
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of  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  chest, 
by  which  it  is  feared  there  is  ex- 
travasation of  blood  to  some  ex- 
tent. No  appearance  of  emphy- 
sema— no  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  wound.  Eight  o'clock,  p.  m. — 
Symptoms  not  at  all  reduced — 
breathing  still  more  difficult — 
complains  of  great  pain  in  the 
wound,  extending  down  in  the 
course  of  the  spine  to  the  loins. 
Pulse  80,  not  all  particular. 

14th.— Pulse  74,  rather  full- 
breathes  more  freely — pain  in  the 
wound,  and  sensation  of  fulness 
in  the  chest  still  continues.  V.  S. 
ad  XXX. — To  drink  linseed  tea, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
tinct.  camph. 

The  only  other  case  worth  no- 
ticing this  M'eek  is  that  of  J.  D. 
set.  36,  residing  at  Barnet.  He 
was  brought  here  in  a  cart  from 
the  other  side  Barnet,  on  the  28th 
of  October  last.  He  was  thrown 
down  by  the  horses  attached  to  a 
mail  coach,  the  wheels  of  which 
went  over  both  his  thighs  and 
fractured  them.  The  right,  a 
compound  fracture,  —  the  bone 
protruded  about  a  hand's  breath 
from  the  internal  condyle  ;  a  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  followed.  The 
other  thigh  bone  was  fractured  a 
little  further  up.  The  haemor- 
rhage was  stopped,  the  protruding 
bone  reduced,  and  both  thighs 
were  placed  on  the  inclined  plane. 
Tumefaction  and  heat  in  both 
thighs  then  came  on.  Twenty 
leeches  were  applied,  and  after- 
wards a  lotion,  composed  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  spirit  of  wine  and 
water. — A  draught  of  senna  and 
salts  was  given  him. 

30th.  Passed  a  good  night ;  his 
thighs  remarkably  easy ;  pulse 
quiet;  tongue  clean.    A  draught 


of  infus.  senna  with  .'5iij  liq. 
ammon.  acet.  ter  die. — Calomel 
and  antimony  every  night. 

Nov.  3.  Considerable  tumefac- 
tion extends  into  the  right  knee- 
joint.  It  is  feared  the  fissure  of 
the  bone  has  extended  into  the 
joint.  Apply  a  dozen  leeches  to 
the  knee-joint. 

The  man  has  since  been  free 
from  all  pain  ;  the  thigh-bones  re- 
tain their  position,  and  he  is  going 
on  very  well. 

Sarah  H.,  jet.  25.—  This 
young  woman  in  her  first  labour 
met  with  a  very  melancholy  acci- 
dent. The  child's  head  suddenly 
descending,  burst  through  the  pe- 
rinseum,  and  formed  one  open- 
ing of  the  vagina  and  rectum. 
The  consequences  of  this  rupture 
are  very  distressing :  the  womb 
and  vagina  falling  down  on  the 
slightest  exertion  and  even  on  as- 
suming the  erect  position.  This 
patient  applied  some  time  since  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  an 
operation,  but,  being  at  that  time 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy  with  the 
second  child,  the  operation  was  of 
course  deferred.  She  is  now  re- 
turned for  the  same  purpose,  and 
although  the  case  is  nearly  hope- 
less, it  was  determined  to  attempt 
something  for  her  relief. 

The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  17th  of  October,  in  the 
following  manner : 

After  distinguishing  as  carefully 
as  possible,  the  exact  extent  of  the 
laceration,  and  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cicatrix  on  the 
side  of  the  labium,  a  tenaculum, 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  up  the  substance.  A  por- 
tion was  then  dissected  off*  do>vn 
to  the  slit  in  the  anus ;  another  por- 
tion was  in  the  same  M^ay  dissect- 
ed off  on  the  opposite  side.     The 
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twisted  suture  wajs  used,  but  as  the 
lips  of  the  womb  gaped  a  little,  a 
simple  suture  was  likewise  em- 
ployed, and  the  whole  brought 
together  with  as  much  precision 
as  had  been  anticipated.  A  pes- 
sary was  now  introduced  to  ibrce 
up  the  uterus,  and  to  prevent  the 
protrusion  of  the  parts.  Simple 
dressings  were  applied  and  over 
them  a  dossil  of  lint  dipped  in 
cold  water. 

Enema  amyli  cum  Tinct.  opii 
g*/  xl  statim. 

Nov.  14.  This  woman  is  now  in 
the  same  situation  as  previous  to 
the  operation,  for  the  edges  of  the 
womb  did  uot  unite  by  the  first 
intention,  consequently  no  relief 
has  been  obtained.  She  at  pre- 
sent uses  the  pessary  which  pre- 
vents the  protrusion  of  the  uterus, 
5cc.  Most  cases  of  this  kind,  if  of 
any  extent,  are  melancholy  and 
hopeless  from  the  first. 

There  have  been  no  operations 
this  week ;  and  excepting  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  no  accidents 
worth  noticing. 


THZ:   Z.ANCET. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 1823. 

In  our  last  we  briefly  alluded 
to  the  Tract  Society  Meeting, 
held  at  the  Orange-street  Chapel, 
on  Wednesday  week.  We  shall 
now  add  a  few  more  words  on  this 
subject. 

Having  been  informed  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent  that 
such  a  meeting  was  to  take 
place,  and  that   our  friend  the 


Rev.  W.  B.  Collyer  was  to  pre- 
side, we  attended  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing,  once  in  our 
life,  the  proceedings  of  these 
tract  people.  The  Chapel  is  a 
large  one,  and  it  was  very  full. 
A  platform  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  having  around  it  a 
rail  covered  by  scarlet  cloth.  Up- 
on the  platform  were  the  com- 
mittee, about  twenty  methodist 
parsons  and  four  of  the  life 
guards.  This  union  of  parsons 
and  soldiers  brought  to  our  re- 
collection many  recent  events. 
Shortly  after  six  o'clock,  a  motion 
was  made  and  seconded,  that 
Dr.  Collyer  should  take  the  chair : 
this  was  carried,  and  the  Dr.  took 
it  accordingly.  One  of  the  parsons 
then  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  which, 
properly  interpreted,  meant,  we 
apprehend,  a  good  round  sub- 
scription from  the  flats.  Dr. 
Collyer  then,  in  a  short  speech, 
alluded  to  the  object  for  which 
they  had  met  5  he  passed  many 
eulogiums  on  the  tracts  ;  com- 
pared them  to  grains  of  corn, 
which,  when  sown,  increase  a 
hundred-fold  ;  and  called  them 
winged  messengers  of  heaven. 

The  chairman  then  requested  the 
secretary  to  read  the  report :  this 
he  did ;  and  a  precious  piece  of 
cant  it  was,  as  the  following  extracts 
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from  it  will  show  ;  it  stated,  that 
"  Before  the  Tract  Society  infi- 
delity   had    decayed,     and    true 
knowledge  was    advancing.      In 
their  labours  many  facts  had  fallen 
under    the     committee's    notice, 
when   they  had   distributed    the 
bread  of  life ;  but  they  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  one.     A  visitor 
had  entered  a  chamber  where  a 
female,  plunged  in  affliction,  was 
sitting  on  a  bed ;  he  was  respect- 
fully received,  for  she  was  a  pious 
.woman.     Her  husband  was  lying 
.in  bed,    afflicted  in  body,    and 
wasted  by  a  life  spent    in    de- 
bauchery and  drunkenness.     By 
a  tract  he  was  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  past  sins,  and  deplored 
his  lost  time.     At  the  last  visit, 
this  afflicted  couple  were  in  a  state 
of  great  worldly  distress,  for  they 
were  about  to  take  refuge  in  the 
parish  workhouse  ;   but  the  man 
had  passed  through  a  state  of  re- 
pentance, and  he  was  cheerful, 
for  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
found  grace. 

"  The  soldiers  in  the  King's 
Mews,  which  were  always 
open  to  the  committee,  had  re- 
ceived numbers  of  tracts  with 
eagerness,  and  had  willingly  dis- 
tributed them.  So  also  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Horse  Barracks,  Re- 
gent's Park,  had  become  circu- 
lators of  religious  tracts. 

"  From  the  scanty  earnings  of 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  ol  7s. 
had  been  received  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society.  The  com- 
mittee had  distributed  5000  copies 
of  a  Tract,  called  Tlie  Fair,  in 
the  avenues  leading  to  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  ;  and  one  boy  had  been 
met  with,  who  declared  he  would 
never  again  go  to  fairs,  for  he 
now  knew  that  God  would  be 
angry  with  him  if  he  did." 


After  this  fulsome  trash  had  been 
read,  with  much  more  of  a  similar 
description,  the  Rev.  John  Towns- 
hend  proposed  the  first  resolution ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
said  that  "  the  distribution  of 
Tracts  facilitated  the  opei'ations 
of  ministers." 

The  Rev.  Arnold  White  was 
the  next  speaker.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  told  the  audi- 
ence,^' that  by  their  bringing  some- 
thing to  lay  on  that  altar,  might 
be  the  means  of  paying  off  some 
of  the  heavy  weight  of  obligation 
due  to  God."  The  Rev.  Gentle- 
man also  congratulated  Dr.  Col- 
Iyer,  on  his  present  situation. 
Dr.  Collyer^  he  said,  owed  every 
thing  to  the  grace  of  God.  He 
trusted  his  last  days  would  be 
better  than  his  first,  and  that  he 
would  rise  in  personal  honour. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas,  Mr. 
J.  Haye,  Rev.  W.  Chapman,  Mr. 
C.  Jones,  The  Rev.  S.  Couven, 
The  Rev.  B.  Clough,  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  Mr.  Johnson,  The 
Rev.  J.  Herbert,  and  Trumpet- 
major  Rawlins,  likewise  held 
forth.  One  or  more  of  the  above 
individuals  was  stated  to  be  from 
the  Hoxton  Academy,  but  Mena- 
gerie, we  think,  would  have  been 
a  much  better  term,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted  on  the  next 
occasion.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  after  one  of  the  motions 
bad  been  carried.  Dr.  Collyertold 
the  meeting,  that  having  passed 
the  resolution,  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support  it,  lor  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  adopt  a 
motion,  if  they  did  not  subscribe.  A 
gentleman  who  was  sitting  near  us, 
said  that  the  Rev.  Chairman  had 
made  the  same  observation  on  the 
previous  night,  at  a  chapel  in 
Oxford-street. 
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In  these  proceedings,  cant, 
knavery,  and  stupidity  stand 
equally  prominent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  report,  as  read  by 
the  Secretary,  stated  that,  *'  Before 
the  Tract  Society  ,  infidelity  had 
decayed,  and  true  knowledge  was 
advancing ;"  and  then  to  prove 
the  truth  ot'  this  sapient  assertion, 
the  report  informs  us,  that  a  boy 
had  been  seen,  who  told  a  mem- 
ber that,  in  consequence  of  having 
read  one  of  the  tracts,  he  believed 
that  God  would  be  angry  with  him 
if  he  went  to  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Again,  the  report  tells  us  of  a 
man  and  woman  the  committee 
found  in  great  distress.  The  man, 
it  seems,  had  been  a  great  scoun- 
drel, and  was  diseased  from  the 
effects  of  debauchery  and  drunk- 
enness. Well,  the  visitor  left  a 
tract,  and  some  time  after  called 
again.  Ai  his  second  visit  he 
found  the  afflicted  couple  in  great 
worldly  distress,  for  they  were 
about  to  go  to  the  parish  work- 
house ;  but,  adds  the  report,  the 
man  had  passed  through  a  state  of 
repentance,  and  he  was  cheerful ; 
for  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
found  grace  !  Can  it  be  believed 
that  such  facts  as  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  induce  people  to  subscribe 
to  these  societies  ?  We  are  sorry 
to  say  it  is  but  too  true  that  they 
are;  though  one  would  suppose 
that  the  weakest  understanding 
must  possess  sufficient  penetration 
to  see  through  the  flimsy  veil  of 
hypocrisy  in  which  their  affairs 
are  clothed.  The  tract  people  do 
not  give  you  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  persons  they  con- 
vert ;  and  why  not  ?  For  the  best 
of  all  reasons  :  because  they  can- 
not. But,  /admitting  that  the 
committee  did  find  a  man  and 
woman    as    above    slated,  what 


was  done  for  them  ?  Why,  these 
generous,  kind-hearted  gentlemen 
suffered  them  to  go  to  the  parish 
workhouse,  without  making  a  sin- 
gle effort  to  keep  them  out.  Oh  ! 
say  the  committee,  but  the  tract 
had  made  him  penitent.  Now, 
we,  on  the  contrary,  ascribe  his 
penitence  to  those  very  powerful 
reformers — poverty  and  disease. 

The  speeches  delivered  on  this 
occasion  amused  us  exceedingly, 
but  more  particularly  one  given  by 
an  animal  from  the  Hoxton  Me- 
nagerie. One  parson  said,  that 
•'  The  distribution  of  tracts  facili- 
tated the  operation  of  the  mini- 
sters ;"  this,  certainly,  should  have 
been  spoken  aside  to  his  brothers, 
and  not  to  the  audience ;  it  was 
evidently  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  actor,  for  it  was  plainly  telling 
the  people  that  the  tracts,  by  either 
making  them  stupid,  or  by  causing 
them  to  continue  so,  rendered 
them  dupes  of  the  first  order,  and, 
therefore,  admirable  objects  for 
the  designs  of  the  crafty.  After 
this  terrible  slip,  the  Rev.  Arnold 
White  told  the  persons  assembled, 
"  That  by  bringing  something  to 
lay  on  that  altar,  might  be  the 
means  of  paying  off  some  of  the 
heavy  obligations  due  to  God ;" 
this  did  not  tell — the  above  cala- 
mitous accident  not  only  caused  it 
to  be  utterly  powerless  in  the  way 
of  bleeding,  but  absolutely  laugh- 
able— '*  the  mask  had  been  off 
and  the  monster  appeared."  The 
chairman,  who  is  a  veteran  in  pro- 
ceedings of  tliis  nature,  saw  the  im- 
proper feeling  that  was  excited^  and 
therefore,  by  a  little  trick  attempt- 
ed to  recover  the  lost  ground. — 
Upon  a  motion  being  carried,  he 
told  the  people  that  by  adopting 
the  resolution  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support  it  j  how  this 
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stratagem  succeeded  we  did  not 
learn. 

The  Rev.  Arnold  White  "  con- 
gratulated the  chairman  on  his 
-present  situation.''  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  the  speaker  meant 
by  this,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  particular  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  the  remark— whether  it 
arose,  therefore,  from  a  recollec- 
iion  of  the  depositions  of  Piper, 
Keafes,  4^c.,  or  from  the  company 
that  the  Doctor  was  theji  enjoying, 
viz.  the  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Mr.  White  added,  that 
*'  Doctor  Collyer  owed  every  thing 
to  the  grace  of  God."  Carlisle 
never  said  any  thing  half  so  impi- 
ous ;  and  if  grace  be  usually  at- 
tended by  such  depositions  as  the 
above  — by  "  The  Bath,"  — by 
"  Sensation,"  Sfc.  ^'c. — as  it  waf= 
wished  to  be  here  inferred,  we 
can  assure  the  Rev.  Arnold  W^hite 
that  he  will  get  few  persons  to 
pray  for  grace,  exclusive  of  par- 
sons and  soldiers. 

We  again  ask  if  Government  is 
aware  of  the  intercourse  which 
exists  between  the  tract  people 
and  the  army.  The  report  above 
alluded  to,  stated  that  the  King's 
Mews  icas  always  open  to  the 
committee,  and  that  the  soldiers 
there,  as  well  as  those  belonging 
to  the  barracks  in  the  Regent's 
Parh,  had  become  circulators  of 
tracts  ;  if  this  be  true,  we  can  only 
say,  that  the  subject  demands  the 
immediate  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  Government,  for  if  this  in- 
famous system  of  intrigue  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  at  no  distant 
period  a  bigotted  and  fanatical 
soldiery  M'ill  overthrow  all  our  in- 
stitutions "as by  law  established," 
and  spread  terror  and  desolation 
throushout  the  land. 


CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

No.  2. 

We  shall  not  give  more  than 
three  situations  in  each  Number  ; 
for  as  these  problems  are  designeti 
chiefly  for  medical  students,  and 
are  intended  to  afford  a  relax- 
ation from  more  serious  pursuits, 
we  are  unwilling  that  a  larger 
portion  of  time  should  be  devoted 
to  Chess  than  would  be  consistent 
with  the  prosecution  of  more  im- 
portant studies.  The  problems 
will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
attainments  of  different  classes  of 
players  ;  so  that  while  the  tyro  in 
Chess  need  not  despair  of  solving 
some  of  them,  players  of  a  higher 
order  will  find  am«ple  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  skill  and  inge- 
nuity. Of  the  following  problems, 
the  two  first  may  be  solved  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  second 
situation  occurred  a  few  months 
ago  in  actual  play,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  skilful  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  white.  The 
white  gave  check  with  his  queen's 
bishop  at  the  queen's  rook's  third 
square ;  and  the  black  perceiving 
that  if  he  interposed  the  knight, 
he  would  lose  his  queen,  moved 
his  king  to  the  knight's  square  ; 
upon  which  the  white,  by  a  scien- 
tific stroke,  gave  checkmate  to 
his  adversary  in  three  moves.  It 
is  evident  that  the  black  might 
protract  the  mate,  for  a  single 
move,  by  sacrificing  the  queen's 
bishop's  pawn,  when  the  bishop 
gives  check. 

The  next  problem,  which  is  also 
original,  is  one  of  greater  diffi- 
culty :  there  is  a  beautiful  coup 
de  repos  in  it.  The  student  is 
strongly  recommended  not  to 
move  any  of  the  pieces  until 
he  has  discovered,  or    at   least 
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until  he  is  persuaded  that  he 
has  discovered  the  >vhole  series 
of  moves  by  which  the  mate  is 
effected.  The  tentative  method  of 
solving  problems  on  the  Chess- 
board will  be  found  to  be  most 
unfavourable  to  his  progress.  Let 
him  thoroughly  examine  the  given 
position,  and  when  he  has  fixed  on 
the  move  which  he  thinks  likely 
to  be  the  first  in  the  series,  let  the 
process  of  reasoning  be  carried  on 
in  the  mind  ;  and  let  him,  on  no 
account,  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  making  experiments  on  the 
Chess-board. 

Problem  IV. 

The  white  is  required  to  give 
checkmate  to  his  adversary  in 
three  moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 
y\  H[TE. 

King  at  his  rook's  third  square. 

Rook  at  his  king's  knight's 
fourth  square. 

Bishop  i\i  the  adverse  king's 
fourth  square. 

Knight  at  the  adverse  queen's 
square. 

Pawn  at  the  king's  knight's 
second  square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  fourth 
square. 

Queen  at  the  adverse  king's 
square. 

Rook  at  the  adverse  queen's 
bishop's  square. 

Knight  at  the  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's  se- 
cond and  king's  knight's  third 
square. 

V. 

White  to  win  the  queen   or  the 
game  in  five  moves. 


Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  knight's  square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

King's  rook  at  the  king's  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  its  square. 

King's  bishop  at  adverse  king's 
rook's  fourth  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's,  king's 
knight's,  king's  bishop's^  and 
queen's  rook's  squares. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  bishop's  square. 

Queen  at  her  square. 

King's  rook  and  queen's  rook  at 
their  squares. 

Queen's  bishop  at  it's  square. 

King's  bishop  at  its  third  square. 

Knight  at  the  king's  knight's 
third  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's, 
king's  knight's,  queen's  bishop's, 
queen's  knight's,  and  queen's 
rook's  square,  and  at  the  queen's 
fourth  square. 

VI. 

White  to  give  checkmate  with  the 
pawn  in  six  moves. 

Position  of  the   Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  the  adverse  queen's 
bishop's  third  square. 

Rook  at  the  adverse  queen's 
bishop's  fourth  square. 

Rook  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

Knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
third  square. 

Pawn  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
second  square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  queen's  bishop's 
square. 
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Mr.  Clement,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Morving  Chronicle,  and 
Observer,  has  given  ihe  princely 
donation  of  One  Hundred  and 
TwENTvr  Guineas  towards  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institute.  It 
affords  us  the  highest  gratification 
to  record  this  act  of  unparalleled 
munificence,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  the  0|>erative  classes  through- 
out the  country  will  appreciate 
the  noble  spirit  which  prompted  it. 


THE   DRAMATIC  LANCET. 

No.  4. 

*'  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle  dum  and  Tweedle  dee." 

In  our  last  Number  we  adverted 
to  the  circumstance  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  being  closed  on 
Tuesday  evening,  on  account  of 
Miss  M.  Tree's  sudden  indisposi- 
tion; andotlered  a  few  seasonable 
reflections  on  the  pompous  and 
extravagant  terms  in  which  that 
intimation  Avas  conveyed  to  the 
public.  Subsequently  to  our  .writ- 
ing that  article,  a  letter  appeared 
in  the  daily  journals,  from  the 
father  of  Miss  M.  Tree,  addressed 
to  the  Manager  of  the  Theatre, 
and  enclosing  a  certificate  from 
her  physician.  Without  meaning 
to  call  in  cpiestion  the  veracity  of 
that  certificate,  or  to  impeach  the 
respectubihty  of  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that,  in  our  opinion  it  is 
by  no  means  ;i  satisfactory  expla- 
nation on  the  part  of  Miss  M.  Tree, 
nor  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the 
very  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the 
proprietors  of  this  establishment, 
in  consequence  of  her  conduct. 
In  cases  of  this  description  (and 
we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  they 


are  too  frequent)  it  is  not  only  re- 
quisite that  we  should  learn  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth.     Be  it 
known  then  to  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  youthful  readers, 
w  hose  gallantry  might  induce  them 
to  feel  displeased  at  the  apparent 
severity    of   our    strictures,    and 
alarmed   at  the  prospect  of  her 
dechning  health,    that    Miss    M. 
Tree  is  a  very  delicate  young  lady, 
who   is    nervously   affected,    and 
often    troubled    with    "  spasms," 
whenever  she  does  not  happen  to 
like  a  character,  or  is  required  to 
sing  in  M'hat  she  deems  a  subor- 
dinate part.     To  use  an  orchestra 
expression,  Miss  M.  Tree,  it  ap- 
pears, was  determined  not  to  be 
second  Jiddlc  to  Miss  Paton  ;  and 
fortunately  for  the  gratification  of 
her  se/J-loie,  a  friendly  "  spasm  " 
came  most  opportunely  to  her  aid, 
and  compelled  the  Manager,  who 
received  the  alarming  intelligence 
on  the  preceding  evening,  abruptly 
to  close  the  theatre,  to  the  no  small 
consternation  of  the  public  and  the 
serious  loss  of  every  portion  of  the 
establishment,  who  were  all  neces- 
sarily curtailed  of  their  evening's 
salary  ;  it.  being  a  current  maxim 
with  theatrical  performers,  as  it 
once  was  with  quack  doctors,  that 
"  No  play,  no  pay  !  " — How  Miss 
M.  Tree  will  reconcile  the  matter 
with  the  proprietors, who  have  been 
such  serious  losers  by  her  appa- 
rently capricious  and  injudicious 
conduct;  we  neither  know  nor  care. 
This  is  the  second  time  the  public 
have  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
petty   bickerings  and  contentions 
of  the  rival  candidates  for  the  chief 
honours  of  the  vocal  muse.     At 
we  are  not  hostile  to  the  just  claims 
of  this  young  lady,  and  certainly 
entertain  a  sincere  respect  for  her 
professional  talents,  we^vouldjust 
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beg  leave  to  remind  her,  in  the 
way  of  friendly  caution,  that  pub- 
lic confidence  once  lost  is  not 
easily  restored,  and  that 

"  'Tis  more  to r^coDer than  conquer  ^.hezrt 'y 
The  one  is  all  naturey  the  other  all  art." 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject, 
we  cannot  forbear  paying  our 
merited  tribute  of  approbation  to 
Miss  Love,  who  so  readily  stepped 
forward  at  such  a  short  notice, 
and  with  such  little  time  for  pre- 
paration, and  whose  able  pertbrm- 
ance  fully  justified  the  favourable 
ex.pectations  entertained  of  her 
future  success.  This  young  lady, 
•who,  we  understand,  is  generally 
beloved  by  all  her  professional 
associates  for  her  affable  and 
obHging  manners,  and  who  cheer- 
fully offered  to  sit  up  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  night  to  study  her 
part,  is  rising  rapidly  in  public 
estimation,  and  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  real  merit  when 
coupled  with  persevering  assiduity 
and  diligent  exertion.  The  beau- 
tiful quartetto  in  the  first  act,  (per- 
haps the  best  melody  in  the  Opera) 
in  which  Miss  Love  bore  the  prin- 
cipal part,  excited  universal  ap- 
plause, and  was  deservedly  encor- 
ed.— We  omitted  also,  in  our  last 
Number,  noticing  the  singing  of 
Miss  Paton,  which  was  distinguish- 
ed both  for  sweetness  of  voice,  and 
tasteful  execution,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  she  sang  a  bravura 
with  admirable  skill  and  science ; 
it  was  both  long  and  difficult ;  in- 
deed, it  appeared  as  though  the 
composer  had  racked  his  invention 
to  furnish  in  one  single  produc- 
tion all  the  difficulties  and  treasures 
of  his  art.  The  inconsiderate  ad- 
mirers of  this  young  lady,  how- 
ever, were  not  contented  until  they 
had  it  a  second  time,  although  it 


was  obviously  against  the  better 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  more 
humane  and  reflecting  part  of  the 
audience.  It  is  downright  cruelty 
as  well  'ds  folly  to  put  a  singer  to 
such  overstrained  execution  ;  and 
merely  lor  a  transcient  gratifica- 
tion, to  incur  the  hazard  of  de- 
stroying her  health,  and  possibly 
her  existence.  On  a  subsequent 
evening,  when  we  attended  this 
theatre,  we  were  happy  to  find  this 
suorgestion  was  not  lost  on  the 
audience,  but  that  the  voice  ot 
prudence  and  generous  forbear- 
ance ultimately  prevailed. 

On  Thursday  evening,  after  a 
representation,  for  the  seventh 
time,  of  the  new  opera  of  Cortez 
to  a  House  by  no  means  crowded, 
and  in  which  the  Dress  Boxes 
bore  a  scanty  appearance,  a  new 
Afterpiece  was  brought  ibrward 
for  the  first  time,  intituled,  "  The 
Ferry  of  the  Guiers." 

As  this  piece  was  denominated  in 
the  play-bills,  a  Dramatic  Ro- 
mance, in  two  acts,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  several  of 
the  best  performers,  we  naturally 
looked  for  the  combined  aUractions 
of  pantomimic  gesture,  appropriate 
scenery,  and  "  eloquent  music,"  to 
lend  their  powerful  aid  in  fur- 
nishing some  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting story.  In  all  these,  we 
were  wofully  disappointed.  A 
more  wretched  and  contemptible 
production  never  disgraced  the- 
boards  of  a  minor  theatre. — The 
incidents  are  puerile ;  the  dia- 
logue is  common-place  and  vul- 
gar, and  the  story  vague  and  im- 
probable. It  is,  however,  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that  this 
piece  is  entirely  of  French  ex- 
traction, and  like  most  of  this 
description,  possesses  all  the  vices 
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and    impenections  of  its  native 
soil.     The  main  business  hinges 
upon  the  attempted  escape  of  a 
French  Count,  who,  with  his  lady 
and  daughter,  flies  from  his  coun- 
try, during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Revolution,  to  save  their  lives 
and  property ;  and  upon  the  va- 
rious tricks  and  stratagems  prac- 
tised by  his  wife  and  daughter,  to 
elude  discovery,  and  prevent  their 
apprehension.  Some  little  interest 
was  created  in  the  commencement, 
by  the    forcible   and  impressive 
manner,  in   which   Rayner,  who 
personated  the  character  of  an  old 
cottager,  related  the  sad  story  of 
his    son's   death,  who  was   sup- 
posed  to  have  been  drowned  in 
his  return,  after  conveying  some 
passengers  across  the  ferry  to  a 
carnival  j    but  it    was  soon   de- 
stroyed    by     the     frivolity    and 
dulness  of  the    ensuing   scenes. 
It  was   really  disgusting,  as  well 
as    painful,   to  witness    the  ad- 
mirable talents  of  this  performer, 
and  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss 
Foote  (who  represented  the  C  ount's 
daughter  in  a  very  lively  and  di- 
verting manner)  thrown  away  on 
so  miserable  an  abortion. — The 
Managers  of  this  Theatre  seem  to 
liave     a   peculiar    penchant    for 
putiing  their   female   performers 
in  breeches,  although  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  was  the  slightest 
occasion  for  this  violation  of  de- 
corum.— In  the  present  instance. 
Miss  Foote  assumed  the  disguise 
of  the  cottager's  son,  to   impose 
upon  a    half-witted  mayor,  who 
comes  in  search  of  the  proscribed 
parties,  with  a  description  of  their 
persons  ;  and  Mrs.  Vining  repre- 
sented  the  son,  who  comes  home 
just  before    the   conclusion,   no- 
body   knows   how  or   wherefore, 
and  without  giving  any  satisfac- 


tory explanation  either  of  his. 
escape  from  drowning,  or  his  long 
absence  from  home. — But  it  would 
be  like  breaking  a  butterfly  on 
the  wheel,  to  animadvert  seriously 
on  a  production,  which  is  abso- 
lutely undeserving  a  moment's  se- 
rious attention.  The  audience  bore 
their  disappointment  for  a  long 
time,  with  a  patience  and  good 
humour,  that  were  really  aston- 
ishing ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  piece,  that  any 
very  loud  and  general  tokens  of 
disapprobation  Avere  expressed. 7— 
When  the  curtain  fell,  there  was  a 
storm  of  hisses,  Mr.  Farley  came 
forward,  and  ejaculated  some- 
thing which  we  could  not  hear, 
amidst  the  uproar ;  but  we  sup- 
pose that  in  the  play-bills,  as 
usual,  the  lie  direct  will  be  mo- 
destly given  to  those  who  were 
present,  by  gravely  announcing 
to  the  public,  "  That  the  new  Dra- 
matic Romance  was  greeted  by 
an  elegant  and  overflowing  au- 
dience, with  unanimous  and  enthu- 
siastic shouts  of  applause." 


TABLE  TALK. 


The  women  of  high  rank  are 
strictly  guarded  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  those  of  the  lower 
classes  go  alone  in  all  directions. 
In  the  streets,  the  bazaars,  the 
turbeks  or  chapels,  in  the  ceme- 
teries, and  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day, 
one  meets  nearly  as  many  women 
as  men.  This  liberty,  in  so  popu- 
lous a  city,  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens, hills  and  woods,  must  sin- 
gularly facilitate  libertinism,which 
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is,  in  reality,  very  common  in  that 
metropolis.  The  countenances  of 
these  women  are  almost  uncovered 
in  spite  of  the  thick  veils  which 
they  wear ;  lor  they  enlarge,  to 
such  a  degree,  the  holes  in  them 
which  are  intended  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  them  see  their 
way,  that  almost  the  whole  phy- 
siognomy may  be  distinguished 
through  these  openings. —  Voyages 
d'Ali  Bey. 

Foote  being  once  annoyed  by 
a  poor  fiddler  "  straining  harsh 
discord  "  under  his  window,  sent 
him  out  a  shilling,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  play  elsewhere,  as 
one  scraper  at  the  door  was  suffi- 
cient. 

LITERARY  BULLS. 

A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortigern  had  on, 
Which  from   a  naked  Pict  his   grandsire 
won. 

This  celebrated  couplet  was  pro- 
bably foisted  upon  Blackmore ; 
for  it  is  said  not  to  exist  in  any  of 
his  Avorks.  It  is  true  that  this 
point  must  remain  in  some  degree 
uncertain  ;  for  who  would  read  all 
Blackmore's  Epics  to  ascertain 
it  ?  Malignity,  however,  is  ever 
diligent;  and  if  he  had  really 
written  the  couplet,  its  existence 
would  scarcely  have  been  ques- 
tioned at  this  day.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  produce  genuine 
instances  of  almost  equal  absur- 
dity, from  the  works  of  our  best 
MTiters.  Take  a  specimen  or 
two : — 

Eight  callow  infants  fiWd  the  mossy  nest, 
Herself  the  ninth.  Fope. 

"When   first   young   Marc,   in   his   noble 

mind, 
A.  work  f  outlast  immortal  Rome  de»ign'd. 

Pope. 


Obey'd  as  subjects  by  thy  subjects  be, 
But  know  that  I  alone  am  King  of  me. 

Dry  den, 

A  horrid  silence  first  invades  the  ear. 

Dryden. 

Nor  yet  perceived  the  vital  spirit  fled, 
But  still  fought  on,  7ior  knew  that  he  was 
dead. 

Every  monumental  inscription  should 
l:e  written  in  Latin ;  for  that  being  a  dead 
language,  it  will  always  live. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Pope, 

Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scorn- 
ful eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy. 

These  observations  were  made  hy  favour 
of  a  contrary  wind. 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

The  last  bull  reminds  us  of  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  one  O'Callaghan, 
from  the  sister  kingdom,  who,  as 
an  excuse  for  not  returning  to 
Eton,  wrote  word  that  the  winds 
were  so  adverse  it  was  impossible 
for  the  packets  to  sail. 

One  of  the  best  practical  bulls 
of  this  kind,  is  the  following, 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
in  his  Essay  on  this  subject,  A 
gentleman  writing  a  letter  in  a 
coffee-house,  observed  an  officer 
from  the  sister  kingdom,  coolly 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  and 
perusing  its  contents.  He  accord- 
ingly concluded  his  letter  in  the 
folIoAving  words  ;  '  I  am  obliged 
to  break  off  abruptly,  for  here  is 
a  d — d  tall  Irishman  looking  over 
my  shoulder  and  reading  every 
word  I  write.'  'You  lie,  you 
scoundrel,'  said  the  officer, '  I  am 
not.' 

Another  bull  of  this  sort  oc- 
curred recently  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  officer  of  the  Court  upon  ad- 
ministering tlie  oath  to  a  deaf 
gentleman,  put  his  mouth  to  his 
ear,  and  bawled  out  '  If  you  d'ont 
hear  what  I  say,  tell  me  so.* 
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Serpents. — Careful  dissections 
have  enabled  a  skilful  anatomist 
at  Paris,  of  the  pame  of  Cloquet, 
to  discover  that  serpents  have  a 
single  and  transparent  eye-lid, 
•which  passes  over  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  a  lachrymal  apparatus, 
tlj^  canal  of  which  terminates  in 
the  nasal  orifices  of  fanged  snakes, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  adders.  Be- 
sides their  ordinary  uses,  the 
tears,  according  to  this  anatomist, 
seem  to  assist  in  the  deglutition  of 
the  bodies,  frequently  very  large, 
which  these  creatures  swallow. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Day,  the  highly-respected  pro- 
prietor of  the  baths  at  Addington -square, 
Ciambervvell,  desires  us  to  explain  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  holes  in 
the  roof  through  which  Keates  and  Tow- 
sey  saw  the  surgical  examinations.  No 
misrepresentation  has  been  made,  Mr.  Day 
says,  either  by  the  men  or  ourselves ;  but 


the  fact  of  a  hols  being  in  the  roof  of  a 
bath  is  certainly  calculated,  without  ex- 
planation, to  produce  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression. Now  the  explanation  is  this : 
viz,  the  examinations  were  made  in  the 
beginning  ef  May,  and  before  the  bathing 
seasim  had  commenced.  No  bathing,  there- 
fore, was  going  forward  at  the  tLnie.  The 
baths  were  also  out  of  repair  ;  and  indeed 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such 
defects  as  might  exist  in  the  walls  and 
ceilings  that  occasioned  the  masons, 
Keates  and  Towsey  to  be  on  the  spot  at 
the  period  when  the  examinations  oc- 
curred. 

These  baths  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  valuable  patronage 
of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

We  think  "  Judex  "  is  right. 

*'  A  Friend  of  Truth  "  is  infot-med  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  alludes,  never  was 
a  pupil  at  the  Borough  hospitals. 

Monsieur  I'EnnuI  is  sincerely  thanked 
for  his  very  friendly  communication. 

The  evil  of  which  "  A.  P."  complains 
is  practised  by  English  as  well  as  Scotch 
Physicians.  The  Lancet  will  very  shortly 
be  applied  to  them. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 


Theatre^   St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Monday  Evening, 

IVovember    17th,   1823. 


Lecture  Twelfth. 

Having    in    former   Lectures 

endeavoured   to   explain   to   you 

the  process  of  Granulation,  and 

the  means  bj  which  Granulations 

are  covered  in  by  the  process  of 

cicatrization,  I  shall  now  proceed 

to   direct  your    attention  to   the 

subject  of 

.Ulcers. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,   I 

shall  first  describe  the  appearance 

of  ulcers  in  what  may  be  termed 

their  healthy  state,   I  shall  then 

detail   the  several  circumstances 

which  render  their  cure  difficult, 

and  proceed  to  point  out  to  you  the 

remedies  which  are  found  to  be 

the  most  efficacious  in  practice. 


An  ulcer  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
granulating  surface  secreting  mat- 
ter. When  an  ulcer  is  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state,  the  appear- 
ances which  it  exhibits  are  as 
follows:  —  The  granulations  are 
florid ;  the  blood  vessels  possess 
a  considerable  quantity  of  arterial 
blood,  and  the  freedom  of  circu- 
lation produces  this  florid  appear- 
ance. The  granulations  are  equal 
on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  rising 
a  little  above  the  edges ;  for  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  a  sore 
should  heal  kindly,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  ulcer  should  be  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  surround- 
ins:  edges.  The  surface  of  the 
sore  secretes  matter  which  has  a 
milky  appearance,  or  rather  the 
appearance  of  cream.  The  edge 
is  whitish  in  colour,  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  surface.  In  this  man- 
ner the  granulations  springing 
from  the  surrounding  skin,  are 
very  nicely  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sore,  so  that 
the  granulations  on  the  edge  unite 
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with  those  on  the  surface.  When, 
therefore,  you  see  the  surface  of 
an  ulcer  red,  the  granulations 
equal,  the  surface  rising  a  little 
above  the  edge,  the  discharge  of 
matter  healthy,  and  the  edge  of 
the  sore  nicely  adapted  to  the 
surface,  you  will  say  that  this 
ulcer  is  in  a  healthy  state.  In 
order  to  produce  this  state  of 
the  sore,  the  best  practice  which 
you  can  generally  pursue  is  to 
apply  poultices  and  plasters. 
When  you  open  an  abscess,  or 
when  a  wound  is  produced  which 
cannot  be  healed  by  the  adhesive 
process,  the  best  application  is  a 
poultice,  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing the  growth  of  granulations.  This 
poultice  must  not  be  too  warm  i 
it  should  be  gently  stimulating,  so 
as  not  to  repress  the  growth  of 
granulations,  but  to  form  a  soft 
bed  to  which  they  may  spring. 
The  effect  of  the  poultice  is,  by  its 
warmth  and  moisture,  to  encou- 
rage such  a  degree  of  action  as 
may  promote  the  rising  of  the 
granulations.  When  the  granula- 
tions have  risen  to  the  edge  of  the 
sore,  then  our  practice  alters ;  and 
it  becomes  our  object  to  adapt  the 
granulations  of  the  edge  to  those 
of  the  surface.  For  this  purpose 
adhesive  plaster  or  unctuous  sub- 
stances are  employed,  with  a  view 
of  pressing  down  the  granulations 
of  the  edge  of  the  sore  on  those  of 
the  surface,  so  as  to  make  them 
unite.  These  are  the  principles 
of  treatment  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
We  first  encourage  the  growth  of 
granulations  by  the  application 
of  the  gentle  stimulus  of  poultices, 
and  when  the  granulations  have 
risen  to  the  edge  of  the  surround- 
ing skin,  we  press  down  the  granu- 
lations of  the  edge  on  those  of  the 
surface,  either  by  the  application 


of  adhesive  plasters  or  of  unctuous 
substances.  The  more  unctuous 
such  substances  are  the  better; 
tor  the  vessels  will  have  a  greater 
facility  in  shooting  towards  the 
centre,  and  the  granulations  em>- 
bedded  in  this  unctuous  matter 
will  more  readily  extend  along 
the  surface  of  the  sore. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment applicable  to  ulcers  in  the 
healthy  state  ;  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  impediments  to  the 
heahng  process  which  freqnently 
occur,  and  which  render  v  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment  neces- 
sary. 

The  first  circumstance  which 
renders  the  cure  of  ulcers  difficult, 
is  the  too  prominent  state  of  the 
granulations,  producing  what  is 
vulgarly  called  proud  flesh.  In 
this  state  the  granulations  rising 
considerablv  above  the  ed^e  of 
the  surrounding  skin,  are  necessa- 
rily prevented  from  uniting  with 
those  of  the  surface.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
state  of  the  sore,  the  common 
treatment  is  to  apply  dry  lint  to 
the  centre  of  the  sore,  and  some 
unctuous  substance  to  the  edges. 
The  lint,  by  its  pressure,  prevents 
the  growth  of  granulations  in  the 
centre,  while  the  unctuous  sub- 
stance allows  the  granulations  on 
the  edge  to  proceed  and  inoscu- 
late with  those  on  the  surface  of 
the  sore.  The  lint  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  sore, 
for  if  it  is,  the  granulations  will 
be  prevejited  from  proceeding  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  sore.  The 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  luxuriant 
granulations  near  the  edges  of  th^ 
sore.  Here  our  practice  is  just 
reversed.     Lint  is  applied  to  the* 
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centre  of  the  sore  for  the  purpose 
©f  keeping  down  the  granulations 
on  the  surface  ;  whereas  the  caus- 
tic is  apphed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  the  granulations 
which  are  nearest  the  eii^e  of  the 
sore.  In  this  way  we  promote  the 
healing  of  the  sore,  forming  a  little 
circle  bv  the  caustic  from  day  to 
day  until  Ave  arrive  at  the  centre. 
Adhesive  plaster  is  used  with  the 
same  view — keeping  down  the 
granulations.  The  common  ad- 
hesive plaster  is,  however,  too 
stimulating  for  this  purpose  ;  a 
plaster  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  emplastrum  gaibari  com- 
position and  the  emplastrum  sa- 
ponis,  is  a  much  better  plaster  to 
promote  the  healing  of  ulcers  than 
the  common  adhesive  plaster. 
This  is  a  point  deserving^  attention : 
because,  if  the  application  is  of  so 
stimulating  a  nature  as  to  excite 
inflammation  and  excoriate  the 
skin,  we  are  often  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  off  the  adhesive 
plaster.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  action  is  so  great  as  to 
oblige  us  to  apply  a  sheet  of  lead 
to  the  surface  of*  the  sore  :  when 
this  is  necessary,  you  may  apply 
a  piece  of  lint  covered  with  the 
ceratum  cetacci,  over  these  a 
piece  of  sheet  lead,  and  round  the 
whole  a  roller  should  be  passed  of 
about  five  yards  in  length.  These 
are  the  various  modes  of  treatment 
in  this  state  of  the  sore. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which 
we  shall  advert,  as  giving  rise  to 
difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
is  a  languid  stale  of  the  sore,  in 
which  its  action  is  too  slight.  What 
is  the  character  of  such  a  sore } 
You  may  know  that  a  sore  is  in 
this  state,  by  the  glossy  and  semi- 
transparent  appearance  of  the  gra- 
nulations ;  instead  of  the  florid  hue 


which  characterises  granulations 
in  their  healthy  state,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  them  is  bloodless. 
The  lact  is,  that  the  vessels  near 
the  surrounding  parts  have  not 
sufficient  power  to  throw  the  blood 
to  the  extremities  of  the  granula- 
tions. To  remove  this  glossy  ap- 
pearance, and  produce  a  healthy 
state  of  the  sore,  the  application 
most  commonly  used  is  the  unguen- 
tum  hydrargyri  oxidi  rubri.  This 
is  a  strong  stimulating  application, 
which  occasions  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  part,  and  produces 
a  florid  redness  in  the  granulations, 
instead  of  the  semi-transparent 
appearance  which  they  assume  in 
the  languid  state  of  the  sore.  It 
produces,  however,  awhiteappear- 
ance  in  the  edge  of  the  sore, 
arising  from  the  thickened  state 
of  the  cuticle,  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  granulations  on  the 
edge.  This  may  be  corrected  by 
the  application  of  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  fortius  to  the  edge  of 
the  sore.  Lotions  are  frequently 
applied  with  the  same  view ;  such 
as  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  grains  to  one 
ounce  of  water ;  or  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  three  ounces  of  water. 
The  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and 
the  liquor  calcis,  are  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  addition 
to  these  applications,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bind  up  the  aore  with 
a  roller,  and  to  allow  the  patient 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise ; 
for,  without  exercise,  a  healing 
disposition  will  not  be  produced 
in  the  sore. 

It  will  be  highly  useful  in  these 
cases  to  employ  some  stimulating 
plaster,  such  as  the  emplastrum 
galbani  compositum,  for  the  adhe- 
sive  plaster  will  not  answer  the 
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purpose;  the  sores  are  languid,  and 
tiie  object  is  to  increase  the  action 
in  the  part ;  this  will  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  giving  the  patient  a  nu- 
tritious diet,  allowing  him  at  the 
same  time  to  take  exercise  ;  and  in 
fact  by  doing  every  thing  to  im- 
prove the  constitution. 

Well,  the  next  stage  of  ulcers 
vre  come  to,  is  that  to  be  met  with 
in  patients  on  their  admission  into 
the  hospitals     When  the  surgeon 
goes   round  the   hospital  on    the 
first  day  alter  the  taking  in,  he 
will  meet  with  a  number  of  per- 
<vons  with  inflamed  ulcers  on  their 
legs  ;  and  what,    I  ask   of  J'ou, 
is  the  character  of  these  sores  ? 
You  knoiv  that  there  is  a  serous 
discharge   from  these  wounds,  a 
bloody  ichor,  composed  of  serum 
and    the    red    particles    of    the 
blood,  a  disposition  in  many  cases 
to  slough,  that  the  surface  is  co- 
vered with  a  brown  incrustation, 
and   the    skin    and    surrounding 
parts  are  highly  inflamed.    Well 
then,  you  will  find  that  the  same 
treatment,  which  is  applicable  to 
inflammation  in  general,  will  be 
of  service  in  these  cases,  where  in- 
flammation has  been  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  to  a  high  degree.     Rest 
must    be    enjoined ;    the  patient 
must  also  keep  in  bed  in  the  re- 
cumbent   posture.     Fomentations 
and  poultices  must  be  employed  : 
fomentations  will  tend  to  produce 
a   secretion  from    the  part,   and 
poultices  by  their  soothing  quality 
to  promote  the  growth  of  granula- 
tions; both  will  evacuate  the  mat- 
ter from  the  wounds.      Then  with 
these  applications  the  vessels  be- 
gin to  form,   the  sore  assumes  a 
better  appearance,  healthy  secre- 
tions are  thrown  out,  and  granu- 
lations shoot  up,  fibrous  matter  is 
deposited,  and  in  a  little  you  will 


have  the  skin  covering  the  wound. 
Fomentation,  poultice,  rest,  and 
the  recumbent  posture,  must  be- 
enjoined,  and  the  patient  must  be 
purged ;  the  best  cathartic  that  you 
can  administer  is  calomel  and 
compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
five  grains  of  each  at  bed  time ; 
and  a  draught  of  the  infusion  of 
senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
on  the  following  morning ;  by  this 
plan  you  will  do  more  to  subdue 
the  inflammation  than  by  any 
other  1  know.  If  the  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  be  much  inflamed 
leeches  had  better  be  applied 
near  the  circumference  of  the 
ulcer;  with  this  treatment  in  a 
very  few  days  granulations  will 
spring  up,  pus  will  be  secreted, 
and  the  surrounding  edges  will 
assume  a  healthy  appearance. 
Without,  however,  attending  to  the 
constitutional  treatment,  all  your 
local  applications  will  be  of  very 
liitle  avail. 

Gangrenous  Ulcers.  —  This 
kind  of  ulcer  you  very  frequently 
see ;  a  man  who  has  been  in  po- 
verty and  distress  ibr  a  long  time, 
going  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
London,  looking  out  for  an  asylum 
where  he  may  rest  his  head  ;  this 
person  comes  to  the  hospital  at 
last  in  a  reduced  and  emaciated 
state.  When  you  see  a  wound  of 
this  description,  you  will  know  it 
by  the  surface  being  perfectly  free 
from  discharge,  the  surrounding 
edges  of  a  livid  appearance,  with 
small  vesicles  or  blistered  spots 
on  them,  and  the  patient  suffering 
much  from  irritative  fever;  seeing 
this  state  of  the  wound,  then  you 
enjoin  on  the  patient  the  recum- 
bent posture  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  promote  absorption 
of  the  dead  parts.  The  principle  of 
treatment  in  these  cases  is  to  pro- 
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duce  a  very  slight  stimulus  in  the 
part ;  sometimes,  when  the  action 
is  excessive,  you  must,  on  the 
contrary,  sooth  the  part;  both  will 
be  sometimes  good.  When  there  is 
debility  of  the  part,  slight  stimulus 
should  be  employed  ;  and  when 
there  is  excessive  action,  it  is  not 
desirable. 

The  best  application  that  I 
know  for  producing  a  slight  stimu- 
lus and  checking  gangrene  of  the 
part,  is  the  nitric  acid  ;  there  is 
none  equal  to  ihi^ :  fifty  drops  ol 
it  to  a  quart  of  distilled  water 
will  be  found  a  most  useful  re- 
medy, the  acid  may  be  carried  to 
a  drachm  ;  this  may  be  done  or  not, 
just  as  it  may  give  pain  to  the 
part;  but  generally  the  average 
dose  is  fifty  drops.  I  have  seen 
in  a  short  time  after  this  applica- 
tion, a  quick  separation  of  the 
parts  from  sloughing,  to  which 
there  is  always  a  tendency  ;  and 
healthy  granulations  spring  up, 
being,  as  the  chemists  would  call 
them,  oxygenated  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  carbon  being  thrown  off  from 
the  arterial  blood  in  the  vessels 
with  which  they  are  supplied.  Here 
the  granulations  are  of  a  beautiful 
florid  red  ;  this  then  is  a  most  use- 
ful remedy. 

Oiled  silk  should  be  applied  to 
the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
smell  arising  from  the  parts  taint- 
ing the  room  ;  for  it  is  always 
considerable  when  the  process  of 
sloughing  is  taking  place,  and 
granulations  are  arising  ;  an  ad- 
vantage, though  a  slight  one, 
compared  with  the  others,  in  the 
use  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  that  the 
offensive  smell  is  nearly  taken 
away  by  it,  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  destroyed.  Another  very 
good  application  to  sores  of  this 
^ind  is  nitre,  in  the  proportion  of 


one  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water ;  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  sore, 
and  has  the  same  effect,  though 
in  a  diminished  degree;  it  appears 
that  all  the  preparations  of  the 
nitric  acid  are  good.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  of  use  also  in  these  cases, 
six  drops  of  the  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  water ;  the  muriatic  acid  has 
not  the  same  effect  as  ihe  other 
two.  li  nitric  acid  be  applied  to 
the  wound,  the  granulations  will 
assume  a  red  and  healthy  look ; 
if  the  sulphuric  be,  they  will  have 
nearly  the  same  appearance ;  but 
if  the  muriatic  acid  be  ptit  to  the 
wound,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will 
have  a  comparatively  slight  effect 
on  the  granulatioiis,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  an  inferior  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  these  wounds. 
Poultices  made  of  port  wine,  por- 
ter, dregs  of  lees,  yeast,  a  large 
spoonful  of  it  to  a  pint  of  meal, 
may  be  all  used.  Gentlemen,  you 
must  have  recourse  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  applications ;  for  after  you 
have  tried  one,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning did  good,  you  will,  from 
the  wound  getting  worse  under  its 
use,  be  obliged  to  change  it  for 
another,  and  so  on.  There  is 
at  this  time  a  girl  in  the  other 
Hospital  with  sloughing  of  the 
pudendum  ;  a  variety  of  means 
have  been  used,  which  all,  at  the 
outset,  relieved  her  a  little;  but 
none  continues  to  do  her  good 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  she 
will,  most  probably,  in  the  end, 
fall  a  victim  to  the  disease :  it  is 
upon  this  account  that  1  mention 
to  you  so  many  remedies.  The 
carrot-poultice  is  also  a  very  good 
application.  The  constitution  of 
the  patient  must  be  attended,  or 
else  the  local  means  will  do  very 
little ;  therefore,  local  applications 
must  be  aided  by  constitutional 
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remedies,  and  what  is  the  best 
medicine  that  you  can  administer? 
Opium  and  ammonia,  Gentlemen, 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium, 
three  times  a  day,  wiih  ten  grains 
of  the  ammonia,  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  camph  T  mixture,  and  a 
little  (one  drachm)  of  compound 
tincture  of  cardamom. 

R.  Mist.  Camph.  giss. 

Tinct.  Op  i  g"  xx. 

— —  Card.  Comp.  5i. 

Ammon.  Carb.  g'^.  x. — M. 
Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

This  is  the  medicine  which 
agrees  best  with  the  patient ;  he 
must  be  well  nourished,  oratleasthe 
must  have  as  much  as  his  digei>tive 
powers  will  allow  ;  port  wine  also 
must  be  given,  and  spirits  must  be 
allowed  to  those  who  have  been 
addicted  to  their  use  :  by  brandy 
and  opium  I  have  seen  these  sores 
cured  ;  in  fact,  they  are  our  sheet 
anchors  in  the  treatment  of  these 
ulcers.  But  more  of  this  in  another 
Lecture,  as  I  shall  have  to  speak 
of  gangrene  again. 

The  next  kind  of  ulcer  that  I 
come  to  is  the  Ikritable  Ulcer. 
This  sore  is  extremely  difficult 
to  cure.  How  then  are  you  to 
know  it '?  AVhen  y  ou'find  the  granu- 
lations most  unequal.  In  some 
parts  they  are  very  high ;  in  others 
very  low.  The  discharge  from 
the  wound  consists  of  a  bloody 
pus.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
compare  it  to  better  (though  it  is 
not  quite  so  good)  than  strawberry 
cream  {a  laugh).  It  is  pus  mixed 
with  the  red  particle  of  the  blood. 
This  sore,  then,  may  be  known  by 
the  inequality  of  the  granulations, 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  and 
the  great  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  part ;  so  that  the  patient,  when 
touched  in  that  part,  is  like  a  sen- 
sitive plant.     As  you  may  be  sure 


to  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  treatment  of  these  sores,  1  will 
tell  you,  the  best  application  that 
vou  can  make  use  of  is  one  com- 
pound of  the  cetaceous  ointment, 
red  oxyde  of  mercury,  and  pow- 
dered opium.  ,? 
B:  Unguent.  Cetacei    ^ 

Ta     ?  ?  SS. 

Hydr  Nit.Oxvd.  >  ^ 

Pulv.    Opii  5j.— M. 
Fiat  unguentum 

This  must  be  spread  on  lint,  and 
applied  to  the  part  twice  a  day. 
What  are  the  internal  remedies 
you  ought  to  exhibit  in  these 
cases  1 — Gentlemen,  calomel  and 
opium :  these  are  the  medicines 
on  which  you  are  to  rely  :  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  calomel  and  a  grain 
of  opium  morning  and  evening. 

5c  Hydrarg.  Subni.  g!  iss 
Pulv.  Opii  g':  j.  M. 
Capiat  nocte  maneque. 
Nothing  will  be  of  so  much  service 
as  this  medicine.  It  should  not 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
ptyalism,  or  to  affect  the  constitu- 
tion severely ;  but  it  should  be 
given  so  as  to  restore  the  secre- 
tions, and  to  diminisli  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  calomel 
will  do  the  iSrst ;  and  the  opium 
wjH  lessen  the  nervous  irritabihty. 
The  treatment  of  inflammation  has 
been  improved  of  late  by  calomel 
and  opium  The  effect  of  this 
medicine  in  chronic  inflammation 
may  be  seen  in  the  disease  called 
Iritis.  Here  calomel  and  opium 
must  be  exhibited ,  nor  should  a 
deposit  of  white  matter,  having  the 
appearance  almost  of  pus,  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  be 
any  barrier  to  their  use.  Give  five 
grains  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of 
opium  night  and  morning  ;  and  in 
the  space  of  a  week,  if  the  eye  has 
not  suffered  a  good  deal,  nor  has 
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been  disorganized,  this  remedy 
will  correct  the  inflammation. 
There  are  other  aids  we  use,  such 
as  the  compound  decoction  of  the 
sarsaparilla.  Some  think  it  a 
placebo  ;  others  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  its  efficacy.  I  do  not 
think  much  of  it  myself  in  those 
cases ;  but  after  the  use  of  mer- 
cury it  diminishes  the  irritability 
of  the  constitution,  and  soon 
soothes  the  system  into  peace. 
With  this  view,  its  aid,  combined 
with  other  remedies,  may  be  of 
use.  So  much  for  irritable  ulcers. 
Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  however,  I  will  mention  a 
case  which  just  occurs  to  me :  I 
allude  to  that  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
surgeon  of  the  other  hospital. 
That  gentleman,  in  consequence 
of  having  pricked  his  finger,  had 
a  very  irritable  sore,  which  obliged 
him  to  go  into  the  country,  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  remedy  which  he  found 
most  efficacious  for  bringing  the 
sore  into  a  healing  state  was  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  very  much  diluted,  and  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla. From  the  latter  he  thought 
he  derived  considerable  benefit. 
By  these  means,  and  by  attention 
to  his  general  health,  he  effected 
a  cure  ;  but  his  life  was  in  con- 
siderable danger  ^'rom  the  irritable 
sore  produced  by  this  apparently 
trivial  accident. 

Sinuous  Uixeration. — It  is 
necessary  to  explain  here  well 
what  1  mean.  Whenever,  therefore, 
a  sore  extends  to  any  considerable 
depth,  so  that  the  discharge  has  to 
travel  through  a  channel  before  it 
arrives  at  the  surface,  such  an  ul- 
ceration is  called  sinuous.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  these  ulcera- 
tions are  difficult  to  heal :  first, 


from  matter  forming  at  the  bottom, 
forcing  its  way  through  the  pas- 
sage, and  thereby  disturbing  the 
healing  process  by  breaking  down 
whatever  adhesions  or  granula- 
tions form  on  its  sides;  and, 
secondly,  the  same  interruptions 
occur  from  the  actions  of  the 
muscles,  when  these  ulcerations 
happen  in  muscular  parts ;  ihus, 
if  the  healing  process  has  com- 
menced in  fistula  in  ano,  when  the 
sides  of  the  fistula  ai-e  at  rest,  the 
first  lime  that  the  person  has  a. 
motion,  the  sphincter  ani,  by  its 
action,  will  destroy  all  the  newly 
formed  adhesions  and  granula- 
tions, consequently,  if  the  sphinc- 
ter be  divided  and  the  parts  have 
rest,  granulations  will  form,  re- 
main undisturbed,  and  a  cure  be 
the  result ;  this  clearly  shows  that 
the  motions  of  the  sphincter  occa-^ 
sioned  a  continuance  of  the  evil. 
Sometimes  in  these  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  excting  the  adhesive 
inflammations,  injections  are  used ; 
now  which  is  the  best!  In  my 
opinion,  tinctura  lyttje ;  it  readily 
produces  inflammation ;  adhesive 
matter  becomes  thrown  out ;  you 
take  care  to  keep  the  sides  of  the 
sinus  in  contact ;  and  by  these 
means,  the  parts  will  permanently 
coalesce.  Sinuses  of  the  rectum, 
however,  are  seldom  cured  with- 
out operation ;  indeed,  1  have  met 
with  but  two  such  cases ;  one  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  came 
from  the  North  of  England  ;  he 
had  been  annoyed  by  a  fistula  on 
each  side  of  the  anus,  and  one  of 
which  was  operated  upon  by  the 
late  celebrated  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds; 
he  was  cured  on  that  side  by  the 
operation ;  but  as  it  was  attended 
with  great  loss  of  blood,  the  patient 
was  too  much  frightened  to  be  cut 
again,  and  came  to  town  for  my 
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advice.  I  examined  h'nn  ;  and  | 
finding  that  there  was  considerable 
s^)ace  between  the  anus  and  fis- 
tula, I  advised  him  not  to  submit 
to  the  operation,  and  said  that  I 
would  try  to  relieve  him  without 
it.  I  injected  first  port  wine  and 
water :  this  did  not  answer ;  it 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful.  I 
tberet'ore  threw  in  port  wine  alone, 
and  succeeded  in  obliterating  the 
canal.  I  was  fortunate  in  this  in- 
stance ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  that 
fistula  in  ano  is  seldom,  very  sel- 
dom completely  cured,  without 
operation.  When  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed by  injection,  you  may  then 
employ  the  caustic  bougie.  Still 
pressure  wdll  be  necessary  ;  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  you  can  suc- 
ceed without  it.  When  the  fistula  is 
very  deep,  it  may  be  divided  into 
two ;  or  a  seton  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  kept  in  lor  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  with  a  view  of 
stimulating  the  parts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  cavity  wilh 
granulations. 


St.   Thomases  Hospital. 

Wednesday    Evening, 
Nov.  19,  1823. 


Lfxture  Thirteenth. 

In  this  Evening's  Lecture  I  shall 
continue  the  subject  of  Ulceration. 
Ulcers  are  frequently  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  dis- 
charge of  extraneous  bodies ;  when 
such  substances  become  l(><lged, 
therefore,  in  any  part  of  the 
human  frame,  inflammation  is  ex- 
cited— pus  becomes  secreted  — 
which,  pressing  towards  the  sur- 


face, ulceration  takes  place,  and 
the  extraneous  substance  is  thus 
atiurded  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping. Ulcers  frequently  occa" 
sion,  to  a  very  considerable  ex*- 
lent,  exfoliation  of  bone  ;  here 
you  can  assist  nature  by  applica- 
tions, which  act  chemical! v  on  the 
parts  ;  apply  for  this  purpose,  a 
lotion  cotnposed  of  muriatic  acid 
and  water,  or  nictric  acid  and 
w^ater;  ihis  wash  will  dissolve  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  bone,  and  by  removing 
this  inanitnate  substance,  the 
power  of  the  absorbents  will  be 
increased,  and  a  quicker  separa- 
tion of  the  diseased  from  the  healthy 
parts,  be  the  consequence.  The 
acids,  however,  have  not  so  great 
an  influence  in  these  cases  as  you 
might  f)e  led  to  expect  from  what 
chemical  writers  h  ive  staled  ;  still, 
however,  you  will  ind  them  to  be 
of  use,  and  they  should  therefore 
be  employed. 

Ulcers  that  occasionally  form  on 
the  fingers  and  toes,  are  sometimes 
exceedingly  difficult  to  heal,  from 
an  irritation  caused  by  portions  of 
the  nails  ;  you  may  thmk  this  too 
trifling  a  subject  to  require  a  mo- 
ment's consideration;  but  I  can 
assure  you  the  truth  is  far  other- 
wise. A  nail,  for  example,  from 
pressure  or  some  other  cause, 
shoots  into  the  skin  beside  it ;  a 
fungus  springs  up ;  the  surgeon  ap- 
plies caustic,  and  destroys  it ;  in 
a  short  time  it  rises  again  ;  the 
caustic  is  repeated,  and  the  fungus 
disappears  ;  it  speedily,  however, 
returns,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  unless  he  remove 
the  irritating  cause ;  now  this 
cause  is  the  projecting  portion  of 
nail,  as  soon  as  that  is  got  rid 
of,  the  fungus  mil  cease  to  grow, 
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and  the  ulcer  immediately  heal. 
The  best  methods  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose    of    radicallv    relieving 
t^iese   troublesome  affections  are 
as  follow  : — Pare  down  the  nail  as 
thin  as  jou  can  without  producing 
bleeding,  then  raise  it  a  little,  and 
introduce  between  it  and  the  sore 
a  small  piece  of  lint ;   in  this  way 
the  irritating  cause  may  generally 
be  removed.     It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  sore  is  so 
exceedingly  irritable,    that  even 
lint  cannot   be  lodged  on  its  sur- 
face without  producing  great  in- 
crease of  inflammation  and  pain ;  in 
such  cases,  what  I  do,  is  this  :  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  1  slit  up  the  nail 
on  that  side  where  the  disease  ex- 
ists,  and  then  with  a  pair  ot  for- 
ceps   turn   back   and    completely 
remove  the  divided  portion.    This 
is  a  very  painful  operation  cer- 
tainly, but  I   have  known  persons 
get  well  by  this  treatment  in  ten 
days,  Avhere  the  complaint  had  for 
months  resisted  every  other  ;  the 
applications  to   be  used  after  the 
operation  are  of  little  importance  ; 
poultices  are  the  best,  and  these 
will  be  required    but  for  a   very 
limited    period ;    for    the    irritat- 
ing cause  having  been  removed, 
the  fungus  will  soon  disappear. — 
The  next  best  plan  to  be  adopted, 
for  curing  these  cases,  is  the  ap- 
plication of  a  blister ;  this  brings 
away  the  cuticle,  and  often  the  nail 
along  with  it.     The  most  lenient 
method  is  the  one  first  mentioned, 
viz.  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of 
lint.     Mr.  Hunter,  in  alluding  to 
this  disease,   said,  that  the  parts 
were  not  in  a  state  of  harmony :  this 
is  very  true,  and  a  vecy  proper  ex- 
pression ;  he  also  applied  it  to  those 
cases  where  a  disease  in  the  gland 
producing  the  nail,  causes  the  nail 
to  turn  black ;  such  affections  are 


not  uncommon,  and  are  often 
thought  to  be  syphilitic,  and  1  have 
frequently  known  persons  salivated 
in  consequence ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  perleciiy  erroneous. 
You  must  wash  the  sore  vvith  liq. 
calcis  and  calomel  and  adminis- 
ter the  pil.  hydr.  submur.  comp. 
and  decoct,  sarsse. . 

Sometimes,  in  these  cases,  we 
are  obliged  to  dissect  out  the  gland 
that  produces  the  nail;  and  though 
the  operation  is  a  most  painful  one 
for  the  patient,  ^et  we  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  afiording  permanent 
relief,  compel. ed  to  perform  it. 

Whitlow,  what  is  it  ?  Why  an 
exceedingly  panitul  swelling,  ter- 
minating in  an  abscess  by  the  side 
ol  a  nail.  The  principle  is  this  : 
the  matter  forms  at  first  under  the 
nail,  but  being  unable  to  force  its 
^vay  ihrougb  that  horny  substance, 
burrows  under  it,  thus  producing 
excessive  pain  and  irritation. 
Fungus  excrescences  often  arise  in 
tliese  cas  s,  which  induce  the  sur- 
geon to  apply  caustic;  this  practice 
is  worse  th.n  useless.  You  should, 
after  fomenting  or  poulticing  the 
part,  remove  the  loose  portion  of 
nail;  this  permits  the  matter  to  es- 
cape, and  instantaneous  relief  is 
the  result. 

The  next  ulcer  that  I  shall  de- 
scribe is  the  menstrual',  i  mean 
by  this,  a  sore  which  is  once  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month  covered 
by  blood.  This  complaint  is  con- 
nected with  amenorrhoea.  Jn  go- 
ing round  the  hospitals,  you  all 
must  have  ob^ervt-d  that  females 
will  one  day  have  their  sores  co- 
vered by  pus,  and  pi  obably  on  the 
next  day  covered  by  blood — in 
fact  the  menstrual  ulcer  is  of  verj 
common  occurrence.  You  must 
wash  these  sores  with  liq.  calcis 
and  calomel,  give  to  the  patient 
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the  mist.  ferr.  cu  m^rrh.  and  pil. 
hydr.  submur.  comp.,  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  former  twice  or 
three  times  a-day,  and  five  grains 
of  the  latter  every  night  at  bed- 
time. These  medicines  will  gene- 
rally succeed  in  improving  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  by  restor- 


ing the  defective  secretions. 


shall 


The  next  ulcers  that  I 
describe  are  those  which  arise 
from  varicose  veins:  and  here 
I  shall  detain  yon  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  the  subject  is  one  of 
some  importance.  The  veins  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  ofien 
become  varicose,  but  those  of  the 
lower  extre!uitie<  bv  far  the  most 
frequently  so.  This  condition  of 
tlie  vessels  may  arise  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes  ;  but  the  more  im- 
mediate one  appears  to  be  either 
a  thickeniuii^  of  the  valves,  so  that 
they  are  incapable  of  approximat- 
ing ;  or  a  rupture  of  the  valves  : 
in  either  case  the  effects  will  be 
the  same — the  blood  pressing  in 
one  uninterrupted  column — the 
veins  become  distended  and  ser- 
pentine, and  the  valves  widely  se- 
parated from  each  other — the  arte- 
ries by  their  powerful  attempts  to 
return  the  blood  to  the  heart  soon 
excite  inflammation;  and,  ulcera- 
tion quickly  supervenes.  What 
are  the  common  effects  produced 
here  by  the  first  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  I  Why  the  whole  sur- 
face covering  the  diseased  veins 
IS  formed  into  a  crust,  and  under 
which  becomes  secreted  a  quan- 
tity of  serum.  The  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  these  cases  is  the 
recumbent  posture :  in  fact,  this 
position  is  indispensable ;  you  can 
do  nothing  without  it.  Lint  wetted 
by  the  mercurial  wash  should  be 
laid  on  the  ulcers — oiled  silk  over 
these,  and  then  the  limb  should  be 


well  and  regular) \  bandaged,  be- 
ginning at  the  loot.  Tiie  bandage 
allows  the  valves  to  recover  their 
lost  action,  and  consequently  will 
be  found  to  be  highly  useful.  An- 
other great  benefit  is  derived  in 
these  cases  from  opening  the  veins; 
indeed,  they  are  so  distended  that 
they  may  more  properly  be  termed 
lakes  than  rivulets.  If  you  do  not 
open  the  vessels,  vou  will  find  con- 
siderable  difficulty  in  the  progress 
of  cure.  The  best  plan  that  you 
can  adopt  is  to  puncture  them  by 
means  of  a  lancet,  twice  in  the 
course  of  every  week  as  long 
as  you  think  they  require  it ; 
let  the  bandage  be  afterwards 
applied,  and  the  parts  kept  wet 
by  me<;ns  of  evr3poraung  lotion. 
No  danger  whatever  attends  the 
opening  of  these  veins,  and  very 
great  relief  will  be  afforded  by  it. 
If  the  punctures,  however,  at  any 
time  should  not  unite,  but  fret 
into  ulcers,  you  must  apply  to 
them  the  liq.  calcis  and  calomel. 
It  often  happens  that  persons 
who,  for  any  length  of  time,  have 
had  the  veins  of  their  lower  ex- 
tremities in  a  varicose  state,  will 
find  at  night  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  in  their  shoes ;  the  crust  be- 
fore alluded  to  coming  off,  is  the 
cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  Upon 
being  called  to  a  patient  so  situ- 
ated, you  put  him  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  apply  a  bandage, 
wet  the  part  constantly,  either  with 
the  spirit  Avash  or  cold  water,  and 
in  all  probability,  you  will  soon 
get  rid  of  the  disease  altogether. 

Pregnancy  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  varicose  veins,  so  also  is  obesity. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice, 
when  the  veins  were  in  a  varicose 
state,  to  tie  and  divide  them.  This 
plan  is  still  pursued  by  many  sur- 
geons ;  but  it  is  one,  Gentlemen, 
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that  I  have  deprecated  in  my  Lec- 
tures in  this  Theatre  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years :  it  is  bad  treat- 
ment; ver\  injudicious,  and  fraught 
with  great  danger;  therefore,  let 
me  exhort  you  never  to  sanction 
it.  I  have  seen  this  operation 
prove  fatal  in  two  instances  in 
these  Hospitals ;  therefore  I  was 
induced  to  say  that  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  have  for  years  spoken 
against  it.  A  gentleman  of  Not- 
tingham informed  me,  that  he  had 
tied  the  vena  saphena,  for  a  vari- 
cose state  of  the  veins  of  the  leg 
in  a  young  farmer,  in  other  re- 
spects healthy,  and  the  operation 
proved  fatal.  The  same  lament- 
able catastrophe  occurred  to  a 
most  respectable  practitioner  at 
Brentford  ;  and  both  these  gentle- 
men told  me,  that  the v  would  not 
again  periorm  the  operation  for 
the  world.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
all  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
known  it  terminate  fatally,  I  should 
recount  at  least  a  dozen.  Another 
overwhelming  objection  to  the 
operation  is,  that  when  it  does  not 
prove  fatal,  its  ultimate  effects  are 
perfectly  nugatory.  Jf  1  were 
asked  which  of  the  following  ope- 
rations I  would  rather  have  per- 
formed upon  myself,  viz.  the 
saphena  major  vein,  or  the  femo- 
ral artery  tied,  I  certainly  should 
choose  the  latter.  When  an  ar- 
tery is  tied,  the  inflammation  is 
above  the  ligature,  but  in  a  vein, 
it  is  below  ;  in  this  case,  the  ves- 
sel becomes  terribly  distended,  the 
inflammation  uncommonly  severe, 
and  either  extensive  suppuration, 
mortification,  or  death  the  result. 

Mr.  Travers  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable Essay  on  this  subject, 
which  well  deserves  your  attentive 
perusal. 

Ui-GKRS  are  sometimes  occur- 


ing  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
from  what  we  call  chronic  car- 
buncle. 

When  the  constitution  is  im- 
paired, from  whatever  cause,  it 
frequently  happens  that  small 
swellings  will  form  under  the 
skin.  At  first  they  are  red  ;  then 
turn  purple  ;  and  ultimately 
slough.  The  ulcerative  process 
is  slow  in  these  cases.  A  white 
substance  will  soon  be  perceived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  and  as 
soon  as  this  comes  away,  healthy 
granulations  will  rapidly  form; 
and  the  Avound  become  healed. 
Constitutional  treatment,  however, 
in  these  cases,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten ;  for  unless  you  improve  the 
general  health,  the  ulcers  will  not 
get  well.  You  should  administer 
aperients,  such  as  the  infusion  of 
senna,  Epsom  salts,  &c.  and  give 
alteratives — the  Plummer's  pill 
will  be  found  the  best.  For  fe- 
males, where  great  general  de- 
bility has  given  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  these  sores,  no  medicine 
can  equal  in  power  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  allude  to  this. 
I  generally  give  it  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

^  Ammon.  Carb.  ^ss. 
Aq.  Menth.  Virid.  ^vss. 
Tinct.  Cardam.  Comp.  5  ss. 

M.  fl.  Mistura. 

If  any  one  medicine  improves 
the  nervous  system  when  derang- 
ed more  than  another,  it  is  this. 
I  have  often  prescribed  it  for  fe- 
males when  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  and  its  effects  are  truly 
astonishing :  tsvo  table-spoonfuls 
of  the  mixture  may  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  the 
poultices  have  not  the  effect  of 
exciting  the  granulating  process, 
you  may  wash  the, sores  with  the 
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liq.  calcis  and  calomel  lotion,  or 
gently  touch  their  surface  by 
means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  not  uiiirequently  happens 
that  the  skin  in  various  parts  of 
t!ie  body  gets  into  a  state  of  sm- 
perficial  ulceration,  and  without 
any  evident  cause  The  best  ap- 
plications in  these  cases  are  the 
yellow  wash  :  ungt.  hydr.  nit.,  or 
the  ungt.  zinci  oxydi.  The  inter- 
nal use  ot  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, will  likewise  be  found  par- 
ticularly beneficial  and  salutary  ; 
give  it  in  the  formula  ment  oned  to 
you  in  a  previous  lecture,  viz.  in 
conjunclioii  with  tincture  of  bark  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  this  mixture 
should  be  taken  in  a  little  white 
wine,  once  or  twice  daily,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  symptoms 
This  medicine  will  be  found  a 
very  valuable  one,  when  the 
above  mentioned  ulcerations  are 
connected  with  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

There  is  an  ulcer  often  existing: 
on  the  face,  called  noli  metangere, 
which  name  imports  nothing  more 
than  that  >  on  must  not  touch  it. 
This  disease  has  never  been  cor- 
rectly described  ;  the  truth  is,  that 
it  is  an  ulceration  of  the  glands  or 
follicles  of  the  nose,  those  small 
cavities  from  which  you  can 
squeeze  sebaceous  matter  ;  the  ul- 
ceration extending  deeply,  at  last 
even  the  cartilages  of  the  nose 
become  destroyed  ;  the  plan  of 
treatment  to  be  pursued  here  is 
as  follows,  you  must  get  prepared 
an  ointment  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing prescription  ; — 

^  Arsenic  Oxyd. 
Sulphur  Flor.  Ta  5j 
Ungt.  Cetacei  ^ 
M.  fiat  unguentum. 

You  must  spread  some  of  this 
ointment  on  lint,  lay  it  on  the  ul- 


cer, and  leave  it  there  for  24 
hours  ;  then  remove  it ;  a  slough 
will  come  away  j  you  dress 
the  ulcer  with  some  simple 
ointment,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
will  generally  heal.  If  the  ulcer 
is  not  deep  you  may  cure  this 
complaint  without  using  the  ar^ 
senical  preparation,  by  merely 
painting  the  surface  of  the  sore 
with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  You  must  be  cautious 
however  in  your  manner  of  using 
this  application.  A  gentleman 
once  came  to  me  with  an  ulcer  of 
the  kind  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, and  ^^hich  I  painted  in  the 
manner  described  lO  you,  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush.  In  the  cource 
of  the  day,  when  at  Lloyd's, 
he  was  asked  by  some  friends 
what  was  the  matter  with  his 
nose  ;  for  they  told  him  it  was 
quite  black;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  so.  I  was  not  aware,  at 
the  time,  that  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  would  have  pro- 
duced that  effect ;  and  I  merely 
mention  the  circumstance,  that 
you  may  be  on  your  guard.  Deep 
ulcers,  having  a  malignant  aspect, 
will  often  remain  in  the  faces  of 
old  persons,  without  producing 
any  ill  consequences,  though, 
from  their  appearance,  they  por- 
tend the  most  direful  effects.  To 
such  sores  the  best  application  is 
the  lotion,  composed  of  liquor  cal- 
cis and  calomel. 

Ulcers  frequently  form  in  joints, 
arising  from  an  inflammation 
caused  by  a  deposition  of  the 
urate  of  soda.  Persons  will  come 
to  you  with  many  joints  open 
from  this  cause.  A  gentleman 
came  to  me,  i'rom  the  country, 
thus  circumstanced.  Several  of 
his  joints  were  quite  exposed,  and 
the  cartilages   of  some  of  them 
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absorbed.  I  found  in  each  of  these 
joints  a  lump  of  the  urate  of  soda  ; 
therefore,  when  it  is  necessary, 
you  increase  the  openings  through 
the  skin,  and  remove  the  urate  of 
soda,  that  being  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease. 

Occasionally,  the  thickened 
state  of  the  edges  of  ulcers  im- 
pedes the  healing  process.  These 
edges  must  be  adapted  to  their 
surfaces,  and  this  may  be  done 
by  means  of  the  empl.  galban. 
comp.  which  will  remove  the  in- 
durated cuticle,  and  stimulate  the 
parts  to  action  ;  if  this,  however, 
should  not  succeed,  you  may  use 
the  ungt.  hydr.  fort,  or  ungt. 
lyttse  ;  or  you  may,  with  a  lancet, 
scanty  the  edges,  and  this  method 
will  often  succeed  when  every 
other  fails. 

The  edges  of  sores  are  some- 
times very  much  inverted;  consti- 
tutional treatment,  as  well  as  local, 
is  necessary  here.  With  respect  to 
local,  the  application  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  to  the  edges,  and 
the  black  wash  to  the  surface  of 
the  wound,  are  generally  all  that 
will  be  required  ;  and  the  con- 
stitutional medicines  I  have  so 
often  mentioned  to  you  must  be  re- 
gularly given  until  the  ulcer  heals. 

Some  sores  have  their  edges 
very  much  everted^  and  this  affec- 
tion is  commonly  symptomatic  of 
a  cancerous  diathesis ;  the  usual 
method  of  treatment  practised  in 
these  hospitals  is  to  poultice  such 
ulcers ;  to  attend  particularly  to 
the  condition  of  the  general 
health,  until  the  edges  have 
resumed  a  natural  and  healthy 
state.  The  admirable  mode  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Baynton 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  which, 
by  approximating  the  sides  of  the 
wound,  and  thus  facilitating  the 
processes  of  granulation,  and  ci- 


catrization will  surprisingly  con- 
tribute towards  the  completion  of 
the  object  we  have  in  view. 

There  was  an  amputated  leg 
upon  the  table,  which  was  sent  to 
Sir  Astley  by  a  gentleman  from 
Greenwich,  and  wliich  Sir  A. 
promised  the  class  he  would  ex* 
amine  and  describe  at  the  next 
Lecture. 

Sir  Astley  likewise  exhibited  to 
the  students  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
a  boy  who  died  in  Guy's  from 
tetanus.  This  nerve  was  so  highly 
inflamed  that  it  was  quite  red,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  muscle ; 
but,  as  a  correct  description  of  this 
case  will  be  found  under  the  head 
"  Guy's  Hospital,"  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
here. 

Sir  Astley  favoured  the  gentle- 
men with  another  post  mortem 
examination:  it  was  that  of  a  boy, 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Hos- 
pital, Oct.  29th,  and  died  last 
Tuesday.  He  had,  before  his 
death,  every  symptom  of  stone, 
and  was  consequently  sounded, 
but  no  stone  could  be  discovered. 
His  bladder,  ureters,  and  one  kid- 
ney were  now  shown  to  the  class 
by  Sir  A.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  bladder  was  very  exten- 
sively ulcerated  ;  one  of  the  ure- 
ters much  enlarged  ;  and  the  kid- 
ney was  a  complete  mass  of 
disease. 
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Transactions  of   the   Associated 

Apothecaries,      and     Surgeon 

Apothecaries  of  England  and 

Wales. 

The  Associated  Apothecaries  and 

Surgeon- Apothecaries,    after     a 

lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  period 
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of  the  formation  of  their  society, 
have  at  length  published  the  first 
volume  of  their  transactions.  One 
half  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Education 
and  duties  of  the  general  Practi- 
tioner in  Medecine  and  Surgery, 
by  Mr.  Alcock.  These  essays 
are  followed  by  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  cases,  which  have  been 
contributed,  not  only  by  members 
of  the  association,  but  by  several 
respectable  ph^^sicians.  The  In- 
troductory Essay,  comprises  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  an  histtirical  series  ol 
documents,  illustrating  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  Apothecaries'  Act, 
as  well  as  the  causes  of  its  de- 
fects ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  medicine  in  Great 
Britain,  with  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  improving  its 
several  branches. 

To  the  defects  of  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Act,  and  some  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Introductory  Essay,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  on  a  future  occasion. 
We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  Alcock's  Essay. 

An  Essay  on  the  Education  and 
Duties  of  the  General  Practi- 
tioner in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
By  Thomas  Alcock,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

It  must  strike  the  mind  of  everv 

%j 

enlightened  individual,  who  takes 
a  survey  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Medical  Profession  in  this 
country,  that,  whilst  there  are  to 
be  found  in  it  some  who  h^f  their 
talejits  and  intellectual  attainments 
reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  the 
protiession  to  which  they  belong, 


at  the  same  time  the  large  mass 
of  its  members  is  deplorably  igno- 
rant; and  this,  we  feel  assured, 
may  in  the  majority  of  instances 
be  traced  to  the  defective  educa- 
tion they  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive.  Any  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  mischief  in  others,  deserves 
the  highest  coramiendation.  The 
author  of  the  Essay  under  consi- 
deration has  taken  up  this  subject : 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
in  what  manner  he  has  managed 
it,  by  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the 
work,  and  making,  en  passant^ 
such  remarks  as  our  limits  will 
allow. 

Mr.  Alcock  beg^ns  by  making 
some  observations  on  education 
generally,  in  which  he  shows  how 
much  the  power  of  investigating 
disease  depends  on  the  previous 
education,  and  which  he  illustrates 
by  two  cases  that  proved  fatal, 
from  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
in  both  being  mistaken.  After 
briefly  noticing  the  preparatory 
education  necessary  for  a  medical 
student,  and  the  views  with  which 
he  should  enter  the  profession,  our 
Author  next  comes  to  the  subject 
of  Medical  Apprenticeship  : — 

"  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has 
prevailed,  (says  Mr.  A.)  on  the 
value  of  a  medical  apprenticeship  f 
some  have  denounced  it  as  worse 
than  useless,  whilst  others  have 
been  sensible  that  the  time  of 
their  apprenticeships  was  profit- 
ably spent,  although  there  might 
be  room  for  improvement  in 
some  respects.  Perhaps  both 
may  be  right.  That  many  indivi- 
duals whollv  neglect  the  instruc- 
tion  of  their  apprentices  cannot 
be  denied  ;  but  fortunately,  there 
are  others  who  consider  the  edu- 
cation of  their  apprentices  an 
important  trust,   and  that  the  ap- 
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prentice  is  as  justly  entitled  to  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  that 
trust,  as  the  master  may  be  to  the 
service  of  the  apprentice.  If  the 
subject  be  investigated,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  generally  be  found 
that  those  unfavourable  to  appren- 
ticeships have  directed  their  wea- 
pons against  the  abuse  of,  and  not 
against  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  apprenticeships  faithfully  and 
judiciously  conducted/' 

Our  Author  has  taken  but  a  very 
narrow  and  limited  view  of  this 
subject,  and  instead  of  inquiring 
into  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages necessarily  attendant  on 
apprenticeships,  contents  himself 
by  saying,  "  That  those  unfavour- 
able to  apprenticeships  have  di- 
rected their  weapons  against  the 
abuse  of,  and  not  against  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from,  appren- 
ticeships faithfully  and  judiciously 
conducted." 

It  is  against  the  abuse,  mean- 
ing by  abuse  the  evil  of  a  law, 
that  our  weapons  should  be  di- 
rected ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  evil  preponderates  over 
any  good  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  it,  thei-  bad  it  is.  Let  us 
consider  what  is  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  compelling  an  indi- 
vidual to  serve  an  apprenticeship: 
It  is  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a 
certain  quantum  of  information, 
and  if  it  can  be  acquired  in  less 
than  the  time  of  the  apprentice- 
ship, no  matter.  The  very  prin- 
ciple on  which  apprenticeships 
are  founded  is  bad  ;  it  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  every  one 
eomes  to  the  profession  with  the 
mind  cultivated  alike,  and  there- 
fore the  same  time  is  required  of 
all.  By  compelling  individuals 
to  serve  a  certain  time  as  appren- 
tices, many  persons  who  may 
possess  the  requisite  talents,  but 


are  unwilling,  and  perhaps  un- 
able, from  many  causes,  to  serve 
apprenticeships,  are  prevented 
from  joining  the  profession ;  and 
thus  a  positive  evil  may  be  in- 
flicted by  keeping  men  from  join- 
ins:  it  who  might  be  useful  to  so- 
ciety. 

It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeships,  that  it 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  security 
against  the  profession  being  in- 
cumbered with  ignorant  men  ;  for 
if  persons  are  obliged  to  serve  five 
years  before  they  are  allowed  to 
practise  it,  they  must  know  some- 
thing of  its  elements  and  princi- 
ples. But,  we  ask,  can  this  se- 
curity be  obtained  in  any  other 
mode,  without  incurring  the  evil 
attendant  on  apprenticeships  ? 
Undoubtedly  so,  by  strictness  and 
publicity  of  the  examinations^ 
which  persons  should  be  required 
to  undergo  before  they  are  allowed 
to  practise. 

As  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years  is  required  by  the  law  of 
every  one  before  he  can  practise 
as  an  apothecary,  Mr.  A.  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  in  what  manner 
it  may  be  most  advantageously 
spent;  recommending,  however,  the 
master,  before  he  takes  an  ap- 
prentice, to  inquire  into  his  at- 
tainments 

The  acquirements  of  pupils  on 
entering  their  apprenticeships  must 
in  general  be  very  slight;  the 
manner  of  educating  youth,  and 
the  early  age  at  which  most  enter 
the  profession,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  made  any 
Sfreat  advances  in  knowiedore.  On 
the  first  of  these  causes  our  author 
makes  some  judicious  remarks  ; 
he  regrets^  as  all  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  must  do,  that  in 
the  present  mode  of  school  tuition 
the  grreat  end  of  education  is  en- 
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tirely  overlooked.  We  think  how- 
ever that  the  advice  our  author 
gives  to  masters  will  nut  he  attend- 
ed to ;  it  must  be  recollected  that 
in  almosi  every  case  an  apothe- 
ctiry  receives  a  premium,  more  or 
less,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  from 
each  apprentice  he  takes.  The 
business  a  pupil  has  to  perforni 
during  his  apprenticeship  is  to  dis- 
pense medicine,  dress  wounds, 
and  occasionally  to  visit  patients: 
it  will  vary  according  to  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
but  is  seldom  such  as  to  require  a 
great  quantity  of  skill  or  talent. 
The  case  then  is  this,  a  master  has 
no  inducement  to  correct  any 
wrong  view  which  a  youth  may 
have  taken  of  the  profession,  nor 
to  examine  into  his  attainment,  but 
has  a  direct  interest  in  taking  him 
as  he  may  be  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  money.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  an  exaggerated  view;  we  hope 
it  is,  but  we  know  from  observation 
what  the  case  is  at  present,  and 
from  the  laws  of  human  nature 
what  the  case  always  must  be,  un- 
der the  present  circumstances. 

The  pupil  having  entered  on 
the  period  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Mr.  Alcock  states  what  the  con- 
duct of  the  master  towards  the 
pupil  should  be,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  those  things  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  acquire. 

"  The  period  of  apprenticeship, 
(says  Mr.  A.)  ought  to  be  charac- 
terized by  kind  and  conciliating 
conduct  in  the  teachers,  and  by 
attention  and  diligence  in  the  pu- 
pil, who  must  be  able  to  give  up 
pleasure  lor  duty.  No  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  instruction  should 
be  lost,  and  the  habit  of  daily  ex- 
amining the  progress  of  the  pupil 
will  contribute  more  to  his  ad- 
vancement than  many  are  aware 
oV    Page  13. 


The  names  of  the  medicines  in 
the  shop  must  be  first  learned  by 
the  pupil  ;  the  keeping  of  a  mete- 
orological register,  andithe  making 
of  the  instruments  requiied  for  the 
purpose,  are  recommended  to  the 
pupil  as  agreeable  and  useful  ex- 
ercises; our  Author's  remarks,  on 
the  care  required  in  dispensing  of 
medicines  deserve  the  utmost  at- 
tention. 

"  In  compounding  medicines, 
the  practice  of  weighing  and  mea- 
suring accurately  every  article 
used,  whether  important  or  simple, 
must  be  insisted  on  and  be  esta- 
blished as  a  habit.  This,  with  the 
previous  principle,  that  whatever 
is  done  must  be  well  and  perfect- 
ly performed,  and  the  making  of 
one  step  easy  and  familiar  belbre 
proceeding  to  the  next,  will  soon 
render  the  services  of  the  pupil  of 
some  use,  under  proper  superin- 
tendence. But  the  practice  ot'Iearn- 
ing  young  and  inexperienced  pu- 
pils to  compound  medicines  with- 
out superintendence,  cannot  be 
too  severely  censured ;  even  fa- 
tal mistakes  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  unjustifiable  pro- 
cess.'    Page  14. 

These,  together  with  many  other 
useful  directions  respecting  the 
dispensing  of  medicines,  cannot  be 
too  strictly  attended  to  by  the  pu- 
pil, as  the  lives  of  patients  in 
many  cases  depend  on  the  accu- 
racy with  which  their  remedies 
are  prepared. 

The  arrangements  for  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents,  and  the  making 
of  post  mortem  examinations,  are 
described  by  our  author  with  much 
minuteness  ;  and  the  carrying 
them  into  effect  should  devolve 
upon  the  student. 

Besides  a  mere  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  the  pupl  should  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  dress- 
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iug  of  wounds  and  ulcers^  and  the 
simpler  operations  in  surgery.  If 
the  opportunities  for  opening 
bodies  be  frequent,  the  master 
should,  from  time  to  time,  teach 
his  apprentice  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.  These  are  the  pro- 
fessional points  that  a  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  to  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship. His  general  educa- 
tion, Mr.  A.  says,  should  not  be 
neglected  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  certain 
extra  professional  subjects,  such 
as  "  the  classical  and  general 
literature,  French,  drawing  and 
modelling,  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  arts  and 
manufactures,  when  opportunity 
may  occur.'* 

Here,  we  think,  are  too  many 
distinct  branches  of  knowledge 
mentioned  to  be  studied  according 
to  the  principle  more  than  once 
laid  down  in  this  Essay,  viz.  that 
whatever  work  is  done,  let  it  be 
done  well. 

There  is  scarcely  any  science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  would  not 
be  of  use  to  a  person  in  our  profes- 
sion; but  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  acquainted 
with  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
study :  this  question  then  comes. 
In  making  the  selection,  which 
are  the  most  useful  ?  This  is  not 
so  easily  determined,  as  the  pur- 
suits of  different  branches  of  the 
profession  by  different  individuals, 
and  the  various  tastes  of  men  will 
alter  the  relative  value  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  what  may  be  highly 
useful  to  our  profession,  may  be 
less  so  to  another.  A  certain 
quantum  of  classical  and  mathe- 
matical knowledge  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  all ;  and  though  we  know 
that  an  undue  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  former,  yet 


in  the  present  state  of  society, 
whilst  the  prejudice  remains  so 
strong  in  its  favour,  we  think  it 
proper  to  be  acquired ;  and  if  of 
use  to  any,  it  will  be  to  members 
of  our  profession,  as  almost  all  the 
terms  used  by  us  are  derived  from 
the  Greek ;  and  besides,  much 
valuable  information  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  has  not  been  translated  ; 
therefore,  we  think  Mr.  Alcock 
has  laid  less  stress  on  classical 
learninoj  than  he  ousfht. 

We  now  come  to  an  important 
era  in  the  pupil's  professional  ca- 
reer : — the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  his  arrival  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cutinof  his  studies. 

Before,  however,  determining 
0^  the  plan  of  study  the  student 
should  pursue,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  he 
intends  remaining  in  town.  This 
must  be  regulated  by  two  or  three 
circumstances  :  the  opportunities 
he  has  had  during  his  apprentice- 
ship ;  the  state  of  his  finances ; 
and  the  degree  of  attention  with 
which  he  may  follow  his  studies. 

On  this  subject  our  author  says : 
"  To  the  student  whose  appren- 
ticeship has  been  well  conducted, 
and  whose  mind  is  well  prepared 
for  the  task,  I  conceive  that  the 
most  essential  medical  and  sur- 
gical studies  may  be  comprised  in 
one  year ;  but  I  am  far  from  re- 
commending so  limited  a  course 
of  studies."     Page  37. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  A.  recom- 
mends the  student  to  adopt,  is  to 
commence  with  his  anatomy ;  he 
says : 

*'  I  advise,  therefore,  the  student 
to  commence  his  anatomy  with  all 
his  zeal,  and  to  spare  neither  la- 
2k 
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bour  nor  perseverance  till  he  ac- 
quires a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
structure  of  the  human  body.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  lectures  or  de- 
monstrations alone,  however  dili- 
gently they  may  be  attended  ;  he 
must  dissectfor  himself.  Yet  there 
is  one  step  preparatory  to  dissec- 
tion itself,  without  which  it  will  not 
avail,  and  that  is  a  correct  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  bones." 
Page  39. 

A  knowledge  of  the  bones  is 
strenuously  recommended  before 
a  student  begins  to  dissect ;  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  this,  Mr.  A. 
says,  that  he  will  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  making  careful  drawings 
of  the  separate  bones  :  after  he 
has  made  himself  perfect  master 
of  osteology,  he  is  then  to  dissect 
lor  the  muscles,  which,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  bones,  will  be 
easily  learnt.  The  connexion  of 
the  muscles  should  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

Our  author  says,  respect  liga- 
ments, "  The  same  subject  which 
furnishes  the  dissection  of  the 
muscles,  will  also  serve  for  the 
study  of  the  ligaments  and  joints, 
which  should  be  dwelt  on  with  the 
same  zeal  and  perseverance  as  the 
bones  and  muscles,  making  every 
part  clearly  and  perfectly  under- 
stood before  proceeding  to  the 
next."     Page  42. 

After  the  student  is  well  ground- 
ed in  the  knowledge  of  the  bones, 
muscles,  ligaments,  and  joints,  he 
may  proceed  to  the  study  of  the 
different  viscera,  and  from  these 
to  the  arteries.  Of  this  part  of 
the  dissection,  Mr.  A.  says,  "  I 
would  entreat  the  student  to  be 
deeply  impressed  as  to  the  import- 
ance, nay,  as  to  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  arteries, 


and  to  acquire  this  knowledge  as 
he  values  his  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon, the  welfare  and  lives  of  those 
committed  to  his  care  and  skill, 
or,  though  last  not  least,  the  ap- 
probation of  his  own  mind.  In 
many  cases  of  wounds  and  acci- 
dents, the  life  of  the  patient  must 
be  saved  by  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon, or  be  sacrificed  by  his  igno- 
rance."    Page  43. 

After  the  arteries,  a  young  sub- 
ject should  be  dissected  for  nerves. 
The  veins  should  next  be  studied ; 
and  our  author  recommends  that 
those  of  the  neck  should  be  once 
dissected  with  the  vessels  injected 
with  coloured  injection. 

*'  The  learning  of  the  lympha- 
tics, of  the  viscera,  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  &c.  Sic.  will  be  rendered 
perfectly  easy  by  the  severer 
studies  which  have  preceded.  If 
time  permit,  these  organs  may  be 
prepared  by  the  student,  but  should 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  pre- 
vious dissections  have  been  fairly 
performed.  Some  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  or  the  eye  and  ear,  may 
be  prepared  as  an  amusement  after 
the  more  arduous  study  of  the  day 
has  been  completed. 

"  The  general  arrangement  for 
the  first  season  will  be  confined  to 

"  Anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
chief  object. 

"  Natural  philosophy,  as  re- 
creation. 

"  For  twenty-nine  weeks  the 
day  work  will  stand  : 

"  For  practical  dissection,  and 
making  studies  from  dissected 
parts  Tour  hours. 

"  For  attendance  on  anatomical 
demonstration,  one  hour. 

"  For  anatomical  lectures,  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

"  For  reading,  arranging  tables, 
&c.  two  hours  aud  a  hs3f."   P.  40. 
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This  then  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  season  is  to  be 
spent,  according  to  Mr.  Alcock's 
plan,  by  those  who  intend  remain- 
ing in  town  two  years  or  more. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  season, 
the  student  is  recommended  to 
take  such  a  survey  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts  as  his  time 
shall  permit ;  if  his  health  be  in- 
jured, to  go  into  the  country  ;  and 
lastly,  to  pay  attention  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  general  knowledge. 

After  the  summer  vacation  is 
past,  the  student  returns  to  town 
to  prosecute  his  studies  afresh. 
He  will  then  have  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  materia  me- 
dica,  theory  and  practice  of  phy- 
sic, surgery,  and,  if  he  choose, 
midwifery.  Our  Author,  speaking 
of  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
Physic,  says,  that  those  delivered 
by  Dr.  Armstrong,  on  this  subject, 
*'  Go  far  to  reduce  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  to  a  demonstra- 
tive science,  and  to  substitute 
accurate  observation  in  the  place 
of  vague  hypothesis  ;  and  if  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  be  duly  pre- 
pared, by  adequate  elementary 
education,  to  profit  by  these  ex- 
cellent lessons,  which  contain  the 
results  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  unpub- 
lished practice,  the  benefits  they 
are  designed  to  diffuse  cannot  fail 
to  be  realized."    Page  58, 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  these  remarks  ;  we  have 
heard  Dr.  Armstrong's  lectures, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  lecturers 
on  the  same  subject,  and,  there- 
fore, are  able  to  judge  of  their 
comparative  merit ;  the  superiority 
of  Dr.  Armstrong's  lectures  con- 
sists in  the  improved  pathological 
views  contained  in  them ;  views 
which  are  the  result  of  a  very 
exteusiye  and  accurate  observa- 


tion ;  the  appearancei  to  be  met 
with  on  examination,  after  death, 
of  the  diseases  which  are  treated 
of  in  these  lectures,  are  also  given 
with  a  greater  degree  of  minute- 
ness than  by  any  other  lecturer  we 
have  heard. 

A  portion  of  every  day  should 
also  oe  devoted  by  the  student, 
this  season,  to  hospital  practice, 
and  his  anatomy ;  and  *'  it  may 
not  be  amiss  (says  Mr.  A.)  to  re- 
capitulate the  employment  pro* 
posed  for  the  second  season  : 

"  Four  hours,  three  times  a 
week,  for  the  lectures  on  chemistry, 
materia  medica,&c.  which  amount 
to  two  hours  a  day.  Dissection, 
one  hour  and  a  half ;  anatomical 
lecture,  one|  hour ;  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  two  hours ;  for 
reading,  ^vriting  and  meditation, 
two  hours  and  a  half: — ^making, 
in  the  whole,  nine  hours  a  day." 
Page  65. 

'The  student  is  recommended, 
in  the  summer  vacation,  to  recruit 
his  health  by  going  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but,  previously  to  this,  is  ad- 
vised to  visit  and  examine  the 
principal  hospitals,  and  the  va- 
rious collections  relating  to  natural 
history  and  art.  During  the  sum- 
mer his  anatomical  acquirements 
must  also  be  sedulously  pre- 
served. 

The  third  season  is  chiefly  to 
be  spent  in  the  investigation  of 
diseases ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  student,  our  Author 
has  given  two  tables,  containing 
an  enumeration  of  the  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to  in  inves- 
tigating the  diseases  of  adults  and 
children. 

"  The  plan  (says  Mr.  A.)  which 
I  have  adopted  has  been,  first,  to 
learn,  as  far  as  the  patient  or  friends 
could  inform  me^  the  history  of 
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the  disease,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  of  observation ; 
secondly,  to  examine  carefully 
the  present  state  of  the  patient ; 
and  if  any  doubt  remained  in  my 
mind  respecting  the  disease,  to 
retrace  the  examination  of  each 
organ  that  appeared  to  have  any 
share  in  the  malady,  to  the  period 
of  the  first  deviation  from  health." 
Page  80. 

Annexed  to  the  first  Table,  are 
some  questions  which  form  the 
reasonings  and  induction  on  the 
disease  that  has  been  investigated. 
The  importance  of  following  a 
plan  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too 
strongly  pointed  out.  To  follow  it 
in  many  cases  will  require  great 
labour ;  but  this  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  the  end,  by  the  facility 
that  the  person  who  adopts  it  will 
acquire  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease. 

Immediately  after  Table  I.  fol- 
lows a  rationale  of  each  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  it.  This, 
however,  we  would  not  recom- 
mend the  student  to  read  till  he 
had  first  written  one  out  for  him- 
self, which  he  should  compare 
with  that  given  by  our  author. 

"  It  may  not  be,"  says  Mr.  A., 
"  irrelevant  to  recapitulate  the 
studies  proposed  subsequently  to 
the  termination  of  a  medical  and 
surgical  apprenticeship. 

"  First  Season'— Anatomy,  &c. 

*'  Second  Season  —  Anatomy 
continued,  with  the  usual  course 
of  medical  and  surgical  studies. 

"  Third  Season — The  strict  in- 
vestigation of  disease,  by  clinical 
observation  and  pathological  ana- 
tomy."  Page  101. 

After  this  course  of  studies,  the 
student  may  present  himself  for 
examination  without  fear  of  the 
result. 


The  remainder  of  this  Essay  is 
taken  up  in  considering  the  arti- 
ficial division  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, the  Apothecaries'  Act,  the 
present  mode  of  remunerating  the 
general  practitioner,  and  a  com- 
parison between  his  education  and 
that  of  the  Surgeon  and  Physi- 
cian. Ere  long  we  shall  bring 
these  subjects  under  the  conside- 
ration of  our  readers ;  and,  there- 
fore, shall  not  make  any  remarks 
on  them  at  present. 

Our  opinion  of  this  paper  is, 
that  it  contains  much  valuable 
matter — matter  that  will  be  in- 
structive both  to  the  student  and 
the  practitioner.  The  observa- 
tions to  be  met  with  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  work,  on  various  dis- 
eases, delighted  us  so  much,  that 
we  almost  regretted  they  were  so 
short.  The  paper,  however,  is 
not  without  its  defects.  There  is 
a  want  of  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment ;  of  that  lucidus  ordo  through- 
out the  whole  which  is  so  particu- 
larly desirable  in  all  didactic 
writings.  Some  of  the  stories 
which  the  writer  introduces  are 
needlessly  prolix,  and  his  illustra- 
tions are  not  always  felicitous. 
We  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  see 
this  Essay  reprinted  in  a  form 
which  will  render  it  more  gener- ' 
ally  accessible  to  every  branch  of 
the  profession. 

[^Ff^e  intend  concluding  the  analysis  of 
this  fFbrk  in  our  nextJ] 


MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Although  we  do  not  presume 
that  our  readers  are  unacquainted 
with  the  various  Medical  Societies 
which  exist  in  this  Metropolis,  we 
apprehend  there  are  many  to 
whom  an  occasional  sketch  of  the 
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most  prominent  speakers  at  these 
useful  institutions  will  be  at  once 
entertaining  and  instructive.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  preface 
the  occasional  articles,  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  submit  to  the 
public  upon  this  subject,  by  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  advantages 
which  result  from  Medical  Socie- 
ties.— Some  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  seniors  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  such,  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  veteran  practi- 
/  tioners  are  discussed  with  a  calm- 
ness suitable  to  their  age  and 
station,  and  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties of  a  profession,  the  per- 
plexities of  which  are  not  to  be 
cleared  away  by  mathematical  de- 
monstrations or  closet  cogitations, 
are  sybmitted  for  consideration 
with  mutual  advantage,  and  with 
important  benefits  to  the  public. 
Several  of  these  Societies,  how- 
ever, are  formed  principally  by 
junidr  practitioners  and  medical 
students;  and  in  these  we  can 
neither  expect,  nor  shall  we  find, 
the  philosophic  calmness  of  age, 
nor  the  extensive  practical  expe- 
rience which  years  alone  can  be- 
stow. 

It  is  also  true  that,  in  these 
Societies,  occasional  envy  may 
arise  ;  difference  of  opinion  may 
be  discussed  with  unnecessary 
warmth  :  but  these  trifling  disad- 
vantages are  amply  redeemed  by 
many  evident  benefits.  The 
habit  of  addressing  a  society  is 
productive  of  a  very  important 
advantage.  It  imparts  a  facility 
and  promptitude  of  expression 
which  is  most  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  a  medical 
practitioner;  and  for  want  of 
which  we  have  not  unfrequently 
seen  real  knowledge  buried  under 
the  appearance  of  total  ignorance. 


The  public  will  judge  of  the  pro- 
fessional acruirements  of  a  man, 
of  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing,  by  his  extra  professional 
abilities,  of  which  they  at  least 
flatter  themselves  they  know  some- 
thing ;  and  there  is  no  acquisition 
more  imposing,  none  more  valu- 
able to  the  possessor,  than  that  of 
promptly  and  perspicuously  stat- 
ing an  opinion,  or  describing  the 
nature  of  the  case  intrusted  to  his 
care,  when  unexpectedly  called 
upon.  Nature  may  have  con- 
ferred this  power  upon  some  intu- 
itively ;  by  many,  however,  it  is 
acquired  with  difficulty.  It  would 
require  but  little  ingenuity  to  di- 
late upon  this  subject.  The  ope- 
rations of  The  Lancet,  however, 
must  be  brief.  We  sl^all  first 
alight  upon  the  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  and  shall  comment 
upon  the  different  speakers  who 
most  frequently  occupy  its  atten- 
tion. As  we  are  members  of  the 
other  Metropolitan  Societies,  we 
shall  pay  them  due  attention,  after 
having  devoted  a  few  articles  to 
the  Westminster.  The  order  in 
which  we  shall  notice  them  will  be 
guided  entirely  by  our  own  con- 
venience, and  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  any  proof  of  our  opinion 
of  their  respective  importance. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Nov.  19. — Charles  G.  the  boy 
with  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  th« 
patella,  a  short  history  of  whose 
case  (So.  3)  we  gave  in  our  last 
number,  died  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Nov.  18. 
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On  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.  the 
knee  was  considerably  s\Tollen, 
and  appeared  as  it'  disposed  to 
slough ;  the  adhesive  plasters, 
which  had  been  applied  on  the 
day  of  the  accident,  were  taken 
off,  the  sutures  from  the  wound  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  were  re- 
moved, and  the  part  was  enve- 
loped in  a  linseed-meal  poultice  ; 
he  rested  well  that  night,  and  on 
the  next  day  was  pretty  easy,  with 
the  exception  of  a  darting  pricking 
pain  at  times  in  the  affected  knee. 
His  bowels  were  during  this  time 
regular,  open  once  a  day.  On 
the  Monday,  Nov.  17,  he  felt  just 
the  same  as  on  the  two  preceding 
days,  till  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  symptoms  of  te- 
tanus came  on. 

Monday,  17.  Five,  p.  m. — Knee 
Tery  much  swollen,  enveloped  in 
a  linseed-meal  poultice;  darting 
pains  in  the  part,  drawing  up  of 
the  leg;  pulse  120;  jaw  nearly 
locked,  so  much  so  that  he  cannot 
put  out  his  tongue ;  bowels  have 
not  been  open  for  the  day ;  has 
taken  some  castor  oil;  difficulty 
of  swallowing. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  neck  came  on ;  opium  and 
ammonia  in  large  doses,  together 
with  other  remedies,  were  admi- 
nistered ;  turpentine  was  applied 
to  the  wound,  but  the  symptoms 
grew  "worse,  and  at  5  o'clock  the 
next  morning  he  expired,  com- 
plaining almost  to  the  last  of  a 
pricking  pain  in  the  knee.  Before 
his  death  the  castor  oil  operated. 

In  the  account  of  this  case,  one 
important  circumstance  has  not 
been  stated,  viz.  that  ever  since 
the  accident  he  was  obliged  to 
have  his  water  daily  drawn  off  by 


the  catheter,  as  he  could  not  void 
it  himself. 

Inspect io  cadaveris. 

The  body  was  examined  thirty 
hours  after  death,  by  Mr.  Key,  in 
the  presence  of  several  pupils. 

External  appearances. — Slight 
extravasation  under  the  skin  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  ;  left 
knee  a  little  larger  than  the  other, 
but  of  a  pale  colour. 

Head — Tunics  natural ;  brain 
of  the  usual  firmness  ;  very  little 
water  in  the  ventricles  ;  extravasa- 
tion on  the  left  corpus  striatum ; 
marked  difference  between  the 
two  thalami  nervorum  opticorum, 
disorganization  of  the  left  having 
evidently  commenced ;  plexus 
choroides  red. 

Spinal  Marrow — Centre  of  the 
cord  more  soft  than  natural ;  no- 
thing else  remarkable  was  ob- 
served. 

After  we  quitted  the  room,  the 
chest  and  abdomen  were  examin- 
ed. With  very  great  difficulty  we 
have  collected  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

Chest — Lungs  of  a  livid  appear- 
ance externally,  internally  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  when  cut 
into,  blood  oozed  out  from  the  sur- 
face, of  the  divided  parts.  Pleurae,., 
very  vascular  ;  no  adhesion  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura  costalis ;  heart, 
redder  than  natural ;  aorta,  and 
pulmonary  arteries  full  of  unco- 
agulated  blood ;  bronchiae  filled 
with  a  frothy  mucus,  of  a  red 
tinge; 

Abdomen — Liver  healthy,  no  in- 
flammatory appearence  in  any  of 
the  viscera,  excepting  the  bladder v/ 
the  mucous   membrane  of  which 
was  highly  inflamed. 
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iPhe  anterior  snrface  of  the  spine 
was  examined,  but  nothing  re- 
iTiarkable  observed. 

The  sciatic  nerve  was  traced 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  ihigh 
down  to  its  (Hvision  ;  the  lower 
part  was  very  red;  suppuration 
of  the  wound  had  taken  place. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  knee 
joint  was  dissected.  Very  consi- 
derable extravasation  of  dark  co- 
loured blood;  patella  fractured 
longitudinally. 

The  following  accidents  are  the 
only  ones  of  consequence  that  have 
been  admitted  this  week  : — 

Nov.  21.  J.  S.,  aged  9  years, 
was  admitted  into  the  Accident 
Ward,  on  Saturday, Nov.  14,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Lucas,  with  simple 
fracture  of  the  right  os  femoris. 
The  thigh  is  placed  on  a  pillow  in 
an  elevated  position,  with  the  leg 
semiflexed,  and  is  constantly  kept 
wet  with  spirit  wash  ;  no  splints 
have  as  yet  been  applied  ;  the 
boy  is  free  from  pain  ;  sleeps  well ; 
tongue  clean  ;  bowels  regular ;  ap- 
petite good ;  he  is  allowed  full 
diet  ;  pulse  natural. 

The  thigh  is  fractured  about  the 
middle  ;  there  is  not  much  swell- 
ing. 

2.  Mary  H.  aged  25  years  was 
admitted  into  Chappel  Ward, 
Wednesday  morning,  Nov,  18,with 
a  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  thigh  bone.  The  limb  is  placed 
in  an  extended  position,  and  or- 
dered to  be  kept  wet  with  the  spirit 
wash  ;  she  also  received  an  injury 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right 
elbow  joint,  to  which  12  leeches 
have  been  applied ;  it  is  much 
swollen  ;  slight  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

8.  J,  W.,  aged  12,  was  admitted 


into  this  Hospital,  to-day,  Nov.  21, 
with  a  severeinjury  of  the  left  knee 
joint.  Says  that  he  was  holding 
the  candle  to  a  farrier  this  morn- 
ing who  was  shoeing  a  horse,  when 
the  animal  kicked  at  him  and 
struck  him  in  the  knee.  On  ex- 
amination, it  is  found  that  there  is 
an  oblique  fracture  of  the  condyle 
of  the  left  OS  femoris  ;  the  part  is 
swollen  and  tense  ;  there  is  a  very 
great  projection  on  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  a  de- 
pression in  the  same  place  on  the 
inner  side.  The  obliquity  of  the 
fracture  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  hemes  are  very  much  displac- 
ed ;  reduction  has  been  attempted, 
but  in  i^ain;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper 
has  recommended  extension  to 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  Boyer's 
splints,  or  the  one  mentioned  in  his 
work,  and  which  he  advises^  to  be 
used  in  such  cases.  The  limb  is 
not  painful  except  when  moved; 
it  is  placed  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion ;  he  has  taken  a  grain  of 
opium,  together  with  some  anti- 
mony, which  it  is  expected  will 
tend  to  relax  the  muscles  ,  skin  is 
very  hot  ;  he  is  thirsty,  and  his 
pulse  is  128. 

Nov.  17.  Operations.  There 
was  an  amputation  of  the  thigh 
to-day,  performed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  Two  cases  of  hydrocele 
were  also  operated  on. 

Friday,  Nov.  21.  At  half  past 
one  o'clock  the  operating  theatre 
was  crowded  to  excess,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  stated 
on  the  preceding  Tuesday  that 
some  experiments  were  to  be  tried 
on  a  dog  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  liquids  could 
be  put  into  the  stomach,  and  re- 
moved from  it  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument, which  had  been  lately 
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invented  by  Mr.  Reed,  of  Hos- 
monden  Lane,  Kent. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  malting 
of  the  experiment,  a  middle-sized 
steatomatous  tumour  was  removed 
from  a  female,  just  below  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

At  two  o'clock  precisely,  a  dog 
was  placed  on  the  table.  Its  legs 
and  body  being  secured  by  two 
or  three  of  the  pupils,  an  iron 
pestle  was  put  into  its  month,  to 
keep  the  jaws  separated  ;  and 
then  a  drachm  of  opium,  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  was  pour- 
ed into  the  stomach.  After  this, 
the  pestle  was  removed,  and  the 
dog  left  free  on  the  table. 

In  the  space  of  twenty  minutes 
the  dog  manifested  a  disposition  to 
vomit,  which  was  immediately 
checked  by  pressing  the  finger 
against  the  oesophagus.  The  opi- 
um, however,  had  no  very  sensible 
effect  on  the  dog  till  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  minutes,  when  the 
dog  was  unable  to  stand  upright. 

When  the  opium  was  adminis- 
tered, the  dog's  pulse  was  120. 
In  seven  minutes  after  it  became 
110,  and  gradually  sunk  to  90, 
which  was  the  lowest  point. 

At  the  expiration  of  thirty-three 
minutes  from  the  time  the  opium 
was  given,  the  stomach  was  eva- 
cuated of  its  contents,  and  washed 
out  by  means  of  the  instrument, 
a  description  of  which  we  shall 
now  give. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a 
brass  syringe,  capable  of  holding 
three  ounces,  with  a  tube  pro- 
ceeding from  an  inch  above  the 
mouth,  at  nearly  right  angles  to 
it ;  by  this  contrivance  the  syringe 
has  two  distinct  outlets  for  the 
attachment  of  two  tubes.  The 
manner  of  using  it  is  as  follows  : 
when  any  liquid  is  to  be  thrown 


into  the  stomach,  the  mouth  of  thff 
syringe  is  put  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  and  a  long  tube,  com- 
posed of  elastic  gum  or  leather, 
with  a  joint  in  the  middle,  pre- 
viously put  into  the  stomach,  is 
attached  to  the  lateral  opening ; 
and,  when  the  piston  is  raised,  the 
fluid  is  received  into  the  cylinder 
from   the  vessel,   which  is   pre- 
vented passing  back  by  means  of 
a  spherical  valve  in  the  mouth  ; 
when  the  piston  is  pressed  down 
the  fluid  passes,  by  means  of  the 
tube  attached  to  the  lateral  open- 
ing,  into   the  stomach,  and  thus 
any  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  in- 
jected into  it.     On  the  contrary, 
when  it  is  wanted  to  empty  the 
stomach  of  any  liquid,  all  that  it  is' 
necessary  to  do  is  to  change  the 
position  of  the  mouth  of  the  sy- 
ringe :  the  tube  in  the  stomach  is 
very  long,  and,  as  stated  above, 
has  a  joint  in  the  middle  ;    the 
tube  must  be  disjointed,  and  that 
part  of  the  tube  in  the  stomach  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  extreme  mouth 
and  the  other  part  to  the  lateral 
mouth  ;   thus  when  the  piston  is 
raised,  the  fluid  is  taken  from  the 
stomach  into  the  cylinder  in  the 
same   manner  as  it    was   before 
taken  from  the  basin  ;  and  when 
the  piston  is  forced  down,  the  valve 
in  the  mouth  prevents  the  fluid 
from  again  entering  the  stomach, 
and  it  escapes  by  the  lateral  tube ; 
in  this  tube  there  is  also  a  valve, 
but  its  action  is  different  to  the  one 
in  the   mouth  ;    this  valve  closes 
when   the  piston    is   raised^  and 
opens  when  the  piston  is  forced 
down  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
opens  when  the  piston  is   raited 
and  closes  when  it  is ybrccrf  down. 
Near  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
small  tube  for  the  admission  of  air^ 
which  enables  it  to   be  worked 
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more  easily.  The  instrument 
succeeded  very  well  in  the  dog, 
/which  appeared  to  be  little 
worse  for  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Reed  was  in  the  theatre  dcring 
the  whole  of  the  time,  and  super- 
intended the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  on  quitting  he  received  the 
unanimous  applause  of  those 
present. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  just  after 
the  experiment  had  been  tried, 
looking  at  what  had  been  removed 
from  the  stomach,  smiled,  and  said 
that  the  instrument  would  do  well 
for  an  alderman  after  a  city  feast. 
-^A  laugh.) 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

{Nose  Case  continued.) 

Saturday,  Nov.  15.  Not  so  well; 
slept  badly ;  appetite  bad  ;  pulse 
78,  hard ;  took  some  castor  oil ; 
has  had  two  stools ;  nose  very  flat, 
and  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  nose 
and  the  upper  part  very  distinct ; 
upper  lip  and  the  head  very  sore ; 
face  gets  very  warm  towards 
night. 

16th.  Sleep  disturbed  ;  spi- 
rits low  ;  pulse  66,  small ; .  bad 
taste  in  his  mouth  ;  tongue  white  ; 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  nose 
completely  separated  from  the 
upper  part ;  head  sore. 

17th.  Slept  soundly;  pain  in 
the  head  ;  pulse  72,  hard  3  bowels 
not  open  since  Saturday ;  dis- 
charge from  the  forehead  and 
nose ;  lower  part  of  the  nose  com- 
pletely separated  ;  upper  lip  sore. 

18th.    Rest   disturbed   in  the 


night ;  pulse  72 ;  spirits  low  ;  ap- 
petite good  ;  bowels  not  open  : 

Mr.  Travers  removed  the  de- 
tached piece  of  the  nose  by  cut- 
ting the  suture: 

Wednesday,  19.  Slept  better; 
spirits  good  ;  has  taken  some  cas- 
tor oil ;  bowels  open  twice  ;  pulse 
72. 

Granulations  of  the  forehead 
exceedingly  healthy ;  edges  oi*  the 
remaining  part  of  the  nose  not  in 
accurate  opposition  ;  pain  in  head 
gone. 

20.  His  sleep  is  not  sound ; 
pulse  90,  small ;  nose  and  fore- 
head just  the  same. 

21.  Symptoms  as  yesterday; 
has  kept  his  bed  ever  since  the 
operation  ;  continues  taking  wine 
and  bark ;  and  castor  oil  occa- 
sionally, to  regulate  his  bowels. 

No  operations  have  been  per- 
formed here  this  week.  Very  few 
accidents  of  importance  have  been 
admitted,  excepting  that  of  a  child 
who  was  seriously  scalded. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

The  case  of  lacerated  Perineum, 

Nov.  18.  We  stated  in  our  last 
Number,  that  no  material  benefit 
had  been  derived  from  the  oper- 
ation in  this  case,  which  on  a 
further  examination  we  are  anxi- 
ous to  correct.  The  pessary  was 
this  day  removed  and  the  parts 
examined ;  and  although  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wound  anteriorly  did 
not  unite,  yet  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rupture  of  the  rectum  has  filled 
up  ;  the  vagina  at  the  lower  part 
is  likewise  consolidated,  partly  by 
adhesion  and  partly  by  granula- 
tions ;  the  anus  has  likewise  par- 
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taken  of  the  same  improvement, 
so  that  there  appears  no  siit  or 
inequality  at  its  margin  as  hereto- 
fore. The  patient  expresses  her- 
self gratified  at  the  result  of  the 
operation. 

Operations. 

21st.  There  have  been  no  acci- 
dents or  operations  of  any  parti- 
cular interest  this  week.  A  lew 
burns  have  been  admitted,  and  a 
labourer  who  fell  Irom  a  scaf- 
fold ;  none  of  the  vertebrae  or 
bones  of  the  pelvis  were  injured 
by  the  fall  :  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  loins,  and  his 
bowels  opened  by  the  inf'us.  senna 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  He 
is  doing  well. 

J.  H.  the  labourino'  man  men- 
tioned  in  our  last,  with  a  wound 
in  his  back,  is  doing  well ;  he  has 
a  slight  difficnlty  of  breathing  at 
present,  but  upon  being  question- 
ed he  admits  that  he  has  been 
asthmatic  for  somo  years. 

Singular  case  of  Affection  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

Frederick  IT.  aged  10. 

The  following  circumstances  of 
this  boy's  case  were  communi- 
cated by  his  mother,  who  accom- 
panied him,  his  complaint  at  pre- 
sent rendering  him  incapable  of 
articulating  a  syllable.  From 
.  birth  he  has  occasionally  been 
subject  to  a  pain  in  his  ear,  which 
his  mother  attributes  to  his  having 
caught  cold.  About  twelve  months 
ago  he  was  geized  with  an  obsti- 
nate pain  in  his  left  ear,  which  is 
described  to  have  been  so  intense, 
as  to  deprive  him  of  rest  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  pain  now 
extended  itself  to  the  forehead,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  socket  of 


the  eye.  It  next  affected  the  whole 
of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  .jaw  : 
after  this,  the  faculty  of  vision  be- 
came greatly  impaired,  more  par- 
ticular! \  in  his  left  eye.  From  this 
latter  affection,  however,  he  soon 
recovered.  He  was  now  placed 
under  a  physician,  who  first  bled 
him,  both  by  leeches,  and  from 
the  arm  ;  and  afierwruds  applied 
a  bhster  over  the  scalp  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  The  ear  was  also 
injected.  His  hearing  at  this  time, 
(except  when  in  great  pain)  was 
perfect.  Says  he  has  twice  felt 
something  burst  in  his  head,  and 
these  sensations  were  followed  bv 
a  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
ear,  from  which  he  obtained  con- 
siderable relief.  The  discharge 
was  constant  for  some  hours. 
These  symptoms  Mere  frequently 
accompanied  ^\ith  violent  deli- 
rium, which  rendered  coercion  by 
the  straight  jacket  necessary.  The 
paroxysms  or  attacks  were  irregu- 
lar in  their  duration  and  return; 
sometimes  occurring  every  five 
mintues,  and  continuing  for  some 
days  without  any  evident  remis- 
sion or  intermission ;  at  other 
times  he  was  iree  from  them  for 
a  long  period.  These  symptoms 
continuing,  and  the  physician 
considering  it  to  be  a  case  of 
phrenitis,  he  was  bled  largely, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  this  Hospi- 
tal, where,  by  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  and  a  lew  auxiliaries, 
such  as  blistering,  &c.  he  gra- 
dually recovered ;  and  a  few 
weeks  after  Christmas  was  dis- 
charged, and  went  into  the  coun- 
try, it  should  have  been  noticed, 
that  at  one  period  of  the  disease, 
his  nerves  were  so  acutely  sen- 
.sible,  that  the  slightest  unexpected 
noise  (the  striking  of  a  clock,  for 
instance)  produced  a  return  of  the 
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paroxysm.  He  is  of  an  irritable 
habit,  easily  put  in  a  passion,  and 
extremely  mischievous. 

About  Michaelmas  last  he  again 
complained  of  pain  in  his  ear, 
which,  increasing,  produced  de- 
lirium before  night.  He  was  now 
unable  to  eat.  move  his  jaw,  or 
even  speak,  such  motions  occa- 
sioning a  crackling  pain  in  his 
ear.  The  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit,  during  which,  he  was 
very  violent,  and  required  two  men 
to  hold  him.  His  mother  being 
asked  why  she  termed  it  a  fit,  re- 
plied, "  Because  he  was  all  the 
time  insensible."  It  lasted  above 
half  an  hour,  and  left  him  sensible 
but  speechless. 

On  the  7th  of  October  last  he 
was  again  admitted  into  this  Hos- 
pital under  Dr.  Latham.  There 
has  been  a  slight  discharge  from 
the  ear,  accompanied  with  pain 
about  the  temples.  He  was  re- 
lieved by  leeches,  blisters,  and 
small  dozes  of  calomel.  About  a 
week  after  his  admission,  it  is 
said,  he  threw  himself  into  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  passion,  and  rnm  this 
moment  he  was  entirely  deaf 
Another  singular  symptom  has 
since  been  observed  :  his  left  arm 
has  become  useless,  which  hangs 
by  his  side,  being  unable  to  raise 
it.  He  can  bend  his  Jinyers^  but 
not  his  arm,  which  is  acutely 
painful  when  touched,  especially 
about  two  inches  above  and  below 
the  elbow  joint. 

He  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Bell,  who  has  made  a  particular 
examination  of  the  case.  All 
the  actions  of  respiration  are  per- 
fect ;  he  smiles  without  any  ir- 
regularity of  the  muscles  of  the 
face ;  he  is  still  capable  of  laughing, 
and  in  this  respect  is  abundantly 
noisy.     Upon  being  copped  he 


hallooed  lustily,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected every  moment  he   would 
have  spoken,  but  there  was  no  ar- 
ticulate sound ;  the  boy  is  acute 
and  understands  every  thing  by 
writing ;    by  which  means  ques- 
tions are  put  to  him  and  his  an- 
swers received.     In  this  way  he 
was  requested  to  attempt  to  speak, 
the  hand  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
plied to  the  throat  under  the  jaw. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  emo- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
to  be  felt,    yet  he  can  masticate 
and  swallow    with    the    greatest 
ease ;  can  nearly  touch  the  point 
of   his    nose    with    his     tongue; 
turn  it  down  to  the  chin  or  side- 
ways.    His  surgeon's  name  being 
written  for  him,  he  was  requested 
to  pronounce  it,  he  remained  fixed 
with  his   mouth   open;    no  effort 
could  be  observed.    When  he  was 
directed  to  close  the   lips  as  ne- 
cessary in  articulating  the  letters 
B    or   P  and  being  told  to  pro- 
nounce these  letters,  he  appeared 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  any  such 
action.      The  consent   of   action 
between    the  chest,   larynx    and 
mouth  seems  to  be  lost.     Direc- 
tions  have    been   given    to    the 
nurses  to  watch  him  strictly  that 
no  deception  may  be  practised  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  appears  no 
reason  to  suspect  it.     Six  leeches 
to  the  temple ;  the  ear  to  be  fo- 
mented by    placing   it  over   the 
mouth   of  a  jug  so  that   vapour 
may  be  thrown  upon  it :   to   be 
purged  with  calomel  and  jalap, 
and  a  blister  to  be  applied  under 
the  occiput  on  the  left  side. — (To 
be  continued.) 

ST.  GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL. 

J.  W.   was  brought  into    this 

hospital  about  eight  o'clock  on 
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Tuesday  evening,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  with  a  fracture  of 
the  skull  and  thigh,  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse.  PrevioHsly  to  his  arrival 
here,  he  had  been  bled ;  at  this 
time  he  was  suffering  from  com- 
pression and  concussion.  A  por- 
tion of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and 
a  portion  also  of  the  frontal  bone, 
were  depressed.  These  Mr.  Brodie 
.  extracted,  after  the  application  of 
the  trephine.  The  boy  was  much 
relieved,  and  able  to  answer  a  few 
questions.  The  dura  mater  pro- 
truded through  the  apertures  made 
by  the  trephine,  and  under  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  extravasation  of 
blood.  His  bowels  were  emptied 
by  two  doses  of  croton  oil,  a  drop 
each  dose,  which  acted  very  power- 
fully, without  producing  sickness 
or  griping.     The  pupils  natural. 

Wednesday.  No  change  for 
the  better ;  limbs  not  paralytic ; 
pulse  exceedingly  high. 

Thursday.  Rather  better  in  the 
morning;  answered  a  few  ques- 
tions rationally ;  in  the  afternoon 
much  worse  ;  slight  subsultus  ten- 
dinum ;  died  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Appearances  on  dissection. — 
On  removing  the  scalp  from  the 
pericranium,  a  considerable  effu- 
sion of  blood  was  found  between 
them  The  fracture  ran  from  the 
edge  of  the  parietal  bone  injunc- 
tion with  the  frontal,  and  extended 
across  the  frontal  to  the  super- 
ciliary ridge,  and  down  the  tem- 
poral bone  to  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  on  the  opposite  side, 
near  the  temporal  bone,  for  a 
considerable  extent,  was  lined 
with  coagulated  blood  ;  no  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  either 
in  the  brain  or  its  membranes; 
the  two  lateral  ventricles  empty. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr. 
Gunning  punctured  a  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  for  retention  of 
urine,  arising  from  a  very  bad 
stricture. 

Friday.  The  man  is  doing  well. 


THE  DRAMATIC  LANCET. 

No.  5. 

Drury-Lane. — On  Wednesday 
night,  a  Tragedy,  entitled  Caius 
Gracchus,  which  had  been  long 
announced  as  the  production  of 
Mr.  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  the 
author  of  Virginius,  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Much 
expectation  was  excited  on  this 
occasiovi,  partly  from  the  success 
of  Mr.  Knowles's  former  Tragedy, 
partly  from  the  refusal  of  the  Depu- 
ty Chamberlain  to  license  its  per- 
formance, on  account  of  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  sentiments  with  which 
it  was  said  to  abound,  but  chiefly 
from  the  well-regulated  adminis- 
tration of  puffs,  which  though  not 
so  copiously  exhibited  as  in  the 
case  of  Virginius,  still  assisted 
very  materially  in  the  theatrical 
delivery  of  Mr.  Knowles's  muse. 
As  to  the  inflammatory  passages 
which  are  said  to  have  raised  so 
much  alarm  in  the  103'al  breast  of 
the  Vice-Chamberlain,  we  pre- 
sume they  have  been  expunged. 
The  poet  must  have  made  a  com- 
promise with  the  deputy  ;  for  if  we 
except  a  few  passages  in  which 
some  undeniable  distinctions  are 
taken  between  the  condition  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor, — we  shall  see, 
hereafter  that  Mr.  Knowles  excels 
in  a  truism,- — there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  play  which  the  most 
timid    Vice- Chamberlain    might 
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not  have  read  without  dismay. 
\'irginius,  though  its  poetry  was 
jiot  ot"  a  very  high  order,  was  at 
least  effective  as  an  acting  drama. 
Cuius  Gracchus  has  scarcely  any 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  it  is  moreover 
extremely  heavy  and  tedious  in  the 
representation.  We  know  not 
whether  this,  like  Mr.  Knowles's 
former  tragedy,  is  a  rifacimento 
from  an  old  play.  The  plot  is  of 
course  founded  on  the  conspiracy 
and  death  of  Caius  Gracchus  ; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our 
raaders  seme  idea  of  its  details. 
Caius  Gracchus  (Mr.  Mac  ready) 
makes  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Forum,  where  he  saves  his  friend 
Vettius,  (who  had  been  accused  of 
sedition,  and  who  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  the 
Patricians,)  by  a  well  timed  ha- 
rangue to  the  people  from  the  ros- 
trum. Opimius,  (Mr.  Archer) 
his  inveterate  enemy,  foreseeing 
that  the  presence  of  Gracchus  in 
Rome  is  likely  to  become  danger- 
ous, procures  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Questor.  Cornelia, 
(Mrs.  Bunn)  the  mother  of  Caius, 
and  Licinia  (Mrs.  Wkst)  his 
wife,  are  soon  after  introduced. 
They  prattle  together  for  some 
time  in  a  style,  which  seemed 
somewhat  namby-pamby  for  Ro- 
man matrons,  when  Gracchus  ar- 
rives, and  announces  the  necessity 
of  his  departure  for  the  army  in 
the  capacity  of  Questor.  Licinia 
is  at  first  inconsolable,  but  at 
length,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases, 
rallies  her  spirits,  and  insists  upon 
at  least  having  the  gratification  of 
seeing  her  husband  to  the  door. 
Here  the  first  act  concludes.  In 
the  second  act,  Mr.  Knowles,  with 
a  disregard  fox  the  unity  of  time, 
to  which  we  do  not  object,  brings 


back  his  hero  to  Rome,  after  hav- 
ing served  his  full  time  as  Ques- 
tor. It  appears,  however,  that  h« 
has  returned  without  the  permis- 
sion of  his  general,  Opii/iius,  and 
for  this  irregularity,  as  well  as 
for  some  share  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  had  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
troops,  he  is  cited  before  the  cen- 
sors. Opimius  seems  to  have  been 
a  bad  lawyer,  for  he  has  no  sooner 
made  his  charge  than  Gracchus 
detects  two  flaws  in  the  indictment. 
He  maintains  that  he  had  a  right 
to  return  at  the  expiration  of  the 
usual  period  of  service,  and  that 
Opimius  could  not  be  at  once  an 
accuser  and  a  witness.  The 
censors  admit  that  this  is  good 
law  ;  the  charge  is  dismissed,  and 
Gracchus  immediately  solicits  the 
people  for  the  office  of  their  Tri- 
bune. He  is  elected  by  acclama- 
tion ;  and  his  popularity  goes  on  in- 
creasing until  his  colleague  2>rw5«« 
(Mr.  Pope)  is  seduced  by  Opimius 
to  enter  into  a  scheme  for  under- 
mining his  reputation.  The  plan 
which  Drusus  adopts  is  to  improve 
upon  the  suggestions  of  his  col- 
league, and  whenever  Gracchus 
proposes  a  popular  measure,  to 
make  a  still  more  liberal  conces- 
sion to  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  senate.  Accordingly,  when 
Gracchus  proposes  the  sending  of 
colonies  to  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  the  division  of  lands 
among  the  people,  Drusus  im- 
proves upon  both  propositions,  and 
takes  care  to  remind  the  people 
that  they  owe  these  concessions 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  senate. 
The  scheme  succeeds;  the  peo- 
ple readily  transfer  their  affection* 
to  the  tribune  who  is  disposed  to 
give  them  most,  and  Gracchus 
loses  his  popularity.  Opimius 
becomes  Consul,  and  Gracchus 
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fails  in  his  re-election  as  Tribune. 
In  the  fourth  act  Cornelia  dis- 
suades her  son  from  going  to  the 
forum,  but  at  length  yields  to  his 
expostulations,  and  Gracchus 
makes  his  appearance  before  the 
people.  He  is  publicly  insulted 
hy  the  Consul  Opimius ;  the  peo- 
ple, whose  favour  seems  to  be  sud- 
denly restored  to  him,  again  es- 
pouse his  cause,  and  a  tumult 
ensues,  in  which  a  lictor  is  slain. 
After  much  doubt  and  irresolution 
Gracchus  consents  to  head  a  re- 
bellion, which  is  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  the  last  act  he 
makes  so  long  a  soliloquy  as  he  is 
setting  out  in  the  morning  to  join 
the  conspirators,  that  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  in  bed,  suspect- 
ing his  intention,  comes  forth  into 
the  street  and  endeavours  partly 
by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  child,  to  avert 
his  purpose.  He  at  length  how- 
ever disengages  himself,  joins  the 
conspirators,  and  a  battle  ensues 
in  which'  the  plebeian  forces  are 
routed,  and  Gracchus  flies  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  where  his  mother 
and  his  wife  had  also  taken 
refuge.  He  is  pursued  thither  by 
the  enemy;  and  finding  his  destruc- 
tion inevitable,  he  throws  his 
mantle  round  his  person,  and  falls 
by  his  own  hand  just  as  Opimius 
and  the  Patrician  forces  enter  the 
temple. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
scenes  of  Caius  Gracchus.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  great  de- 
viations from  historical  accuracy 
in  this  play,  and  ihey  are  pre- 
cisely sucl)  deviations  as  are 
calculated  to  diminish,  instead 
of  heightening  its  dramatic  effect. 
The  Gracchus  oi"  history  was  a 
determined,  uncompromising  de- 
magogue ;  the  Gracchus  of  Mr. 


Knowles  is  an  irresolute  partizan, 
who  is  forced  into  a  conspiracy 
against  his  better  judgment.  In 
softening  the  stern  character  which 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Gracchi,  we  believe 
Mr.  Knowles  is,  without  knowing 
it,  justified  by  classical  authority ; 
but  here  the  dramatic  effect  would 
have  been  increased  by  opposing 
the  sternness  of  Cornelia  to  the 
gentle  virtues  of  Licinia.  The 
authority  to  which  we  allude  is  a 
passage  in  a  speech  of  Gracchus, 
which  Cicero  says  was  delivered 
with  such  admirable  gesture  and 
pathos  that  even  his  enemies  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping.  ''  Quo 
me  miser  conferam  I  In  Capito- 
liumne  ?  At  fratris  sanguine  re- 
dundat.  An  domum  ?  Matremne 
ut  miseram^  lamentantemque  ri- 
deam^  et  abject  am."  De  Oratore, 
lib.  3.  cap.  56.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose,  that  Mr.  Knowles  could 
have  been  acquainted  with  this 
beautiful  passage  without  availing 
himself  of  it  in  his  Tragedy.  But 
if  Mr.  Knowles's  characters  be 
not  Roman,  and  his  poetry  not  of 
a  very  exalted  description,  his 
morality  must  be  admitted  to  be 
perfectly  unexceptionable.  When 
Gracchus  hears  that  a  lictor  has 
been  slain,  he  expresses  a  becom- 
ing horror  at  the  crime,  and  ex- 
claims. 

Why  did  you  do  this  ? 

Why  do  you  ever  what  you  should  not  do  ? 

We  know  of  no  parallel  to  the 
l»eautiful  moral  conveyed  by  this  . 
very  pertinent  question,  except  in 
a  p  )ein  which  we  reinemberto  have 
seen  in  a  miscellany  on  the  ejfr- 
tiemc  impropriety  of  smothering 
an  illegitimate  child,  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing profound  proposition  of  an 
Oxonian  scholar,   Omnes  homines 
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qui  vivunt  in  hoc  rotundo  orbe  de- 
bent  semper  esse  honi,  nee  unquam 
mali ;  which  being  interpreted 
meaneth,  that  "  all  men  who  live 
in  this  round  world  ought  always 
to  be  good,  and  nobody  should 
ever  be  naug  .ty/' 

We  have  but  little  space  left 
for  any  observations  on  the  per- 
formance. Mr.MACREADv's  efforts 
saved  the  play.  In  many  pas- 
sages he  >vas  most  warmly  and 
deservedly  applauded;  but  we 
must  intreat  this  gentleman,  not 
to  indulge  in  a  habit  which,  how- 
ever it  may  be  greeted  by  the  ac- 
clamations olthe galleries,  excites 
nothing  but  regret  among  the  dis- 
cerning part  of  an  audience,  that 
so  much  talent  should  be  united 
with  so  vitiated  a  taste.  The  habit 
to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  hur- 
rying over  a  sentence  with  a  rapi- 
dity of  articulation,  which  Mat- 
the>vs  could  scarcely  equal,  and 
in  a  tone  of  colloquial  familiarity 
which  Liston  could  not  surpass. 

Mrs.  BuNN  did  all  that  could 
be  done  for  Cornelia  — she  is  an 
actress  of  considerable  powers  ; 
but  what  actress  can  contend 
against  the  dulness  of  an  author, 
or  what  powers  can  avail  against 
the  vis  inertice  which  is  opposed 
to  them  by  poetical  mediocrity  ? 

Cove  XT-Gar  DEN  Theatre. — 
Those,  who  like  ourselves,  had 
formerly  witnessed  the  represen- 
tation of  Moore's  Traj^edy  ot  the 
Gamester,  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
Kemble  and  Mrs,  Siddons  per- 
-  sonated  the  characters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beverley,  and  in  which 
Stiikely  was  so  admirably  deline- 
ated by  that  truly  excellent  and 
original  actor,  the  late  George 
Frederick  Cooke  ;  —  those  who 
had  once    viewed    this   triumvi- 


rate of  splendid  talent,  lending 
their  combined  and  powerful  ef- 
forts, to  give  energy  to  the  deep- 
ening horrors  of  the  scene,  wilf 
be  able  to  appreciate  our  feel- 
ings, when  on  Saturday  even- 
ing we  attended  the  revival  of  this 
play.  The  truth  is,  we  telt  a  me- 
lancholy presentiment,  which,  if 
Me  may  judge  from  the  forlorn 
and  deserted  state  of  the  house, 
we  shared  in  common  with  the 
public,  that  we  should  be  com- 
pletely disappointed. — We  there- 
fore awaited  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain in  something  like  sullen  si- 
lence, ocrasionalh  surveying  with 
regret,  the  chilling  appearance  of 
the  pit  and  boxes,  and  ruminating 
on  the  active  scenes  of  former 
times,  which,  as  the  Scottish  bard 
beautifully  expresses  it,  are  "  like 
the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past, 
pleasing,  yet  mournful  to  the 
soul." — It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  add,  that  our  apprehensions 
were  ill  founded,  and  that,  if  the 
representation  did  not  reach  the 
standard  of  excellence  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  nevertheless 
exhibited  a  display  oftalent  highly 
creditable  to  the  principal  per- 
formers, and  gratifying  to  the 
audience.  The  tragedy  seemed 
to  derive  no  inconsiderable  in- 
terest from  its  association  with  a 
recent  unhappy  affair,  that  has 
engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  public  attention,  and  many 
strong  and  appropriate  allusions 
to  the  mischievous  and  fatal  vice 
of  gaming,  which,  at  another  time 
might  have  passed  unnoticed,  were 
eagerly  caught  up  and  Marmly 
applauded  by  the  audience.  Thus 
far  it  was  well ;  and  the  managers 
certainly  deserve  praise  for  lend- 
ing their  aid,  towards  discounte- 
nancing this  fashionable  and  de- 
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structive  practice ;  although  Me 
cannot  agree  with  a  contemporary 
critic,  who  reproached  the  stu- 
pidity of  such  as  object  to  the 
morality  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  who  quotes  this  play  as 
forming,  at  least,  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  utility  of  these  exhi- 
bitions. Now,  without  entering 
into  the  general  question,  whether 
theatrical  representations  (and, 
especially  as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted,) be  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  national  morals  ;  Me  shall 
merely  observe,  that,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  tragedy  of  the  Gamester, 
so  far  from  being  an  example  in 
their  favour,  furnishes  a  conclu- 
sive proof  against  them  ; — where 
is  the  morality  or  the  poetical 
justice  of  exhibiting  villainy 
completely  triumphant,  and  in- 
nocence irrecoverably  ruined,  dis- 
honoured, and  destroyed }  In- 
stead of  this  play  inculcating  for- 
titude and  resignation  under  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  evils 
which,  at  most,  originated  in  no- 
thing M'orse  than  indiscretion  or 
felly,  it  draws  the  portrait  of  a 
virtuous  and  benevolent  man, 
lending  himself  to  the  company 
and  councils  of  sharpers,  and 
after  being  stripped  of  all  his 
property,  his  wife  and  family 
rumed,  and  his  own  character 
blasted,  seeking  a  refuge  from 
these  evils  by  adding  the  crime  of 
self-murder  to  the  rest  of  his  vices, 
and  abandoning  his  wretched  fa- 
mily to  everlasting  misery  and 
despair !  It  is  a  tragedy,  and  cer- 
ainly  an  affecting  and  impressive 
one;  but  where,  we  ask,  is  the 
morality  of  its  catastrophe,  or 
what  edifying  effects,  as  a  stage 
exhibition^  does  it  produce  on  the 
community  at  large !  We  have 
not  at  present  leisure  to  pursue 


this  part  of  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther, but  may,  perhaps,  resume  it 
at  some  future  period. 

The  hero  and  heroine  of  this 
piece  were  Mr.  Young  and  Mrs. 
Bartley.  Of  the  former  we  shall 
observe,  that  he  is  what  we  should 
call  a  sensible,  correct,  and  ju- 
dicious actor,  and,  withal,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar.  Such  a 
man,  so  gifted,  and  possessing  a 
cultivated  mind,  mu«t,  in  any 
case,  acquit  himself  well,  and,  on 
most  occasions,  be  crowned  with 
success.  Still  there  is  something 
in  his  Beverley  that  we  do  not 
exactly  like.  In  the  first  scene, 
when  he  appears,  his  manner  was 
constrained  and  tprmal,  and  his 
soliloquy  laboured  and  artificial. 
He  rather  seemed  to  recite  coldly, 
than  to  feel  sensibly  the  unhappy 
situation  to  which  his  incon- 
sideiate  folly  had  reduced  hira. 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  interest  of 
the  piece  increased,  he  displayed 
great  animation,  and  his  last 
scene,  after  he  has  swallowed  the 
deadly  poison,  was  managed  with 
considerable  skill  and  effect ;  yet 
there  was  not,  upon  the  whole, 
that  intensity  of  feeling,  that  deep 
and  settled  horror,  that  majesty  of 
grief  and  despair,  that  M^ere  wont 
to  chill  the  circling  current  in  our 
veins,  and  electrify  our  nerves,  in 
the  exquisite  performance  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Kemble.  Ah^ 
when  shall  we  ever  "  look  upon 
his  like  again  V* 

It  is  not  often,  of  late,  that  we 
have  seen  a  female  pertbrmer  who 
has  so  much  pleased  us  as  Mrs. 
Bartley.  If  her  Mrs.  Beverley 
does  not  exhibit  the  strong  and 
animated  features  in  which  it  was 
so  powerfully  and  successfully 
delineated  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  it 
possesses,  in  other  respects,  aV- 
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most  an  equal  claim  to  our  at- 
tention and  regard.  Her  voice 
has  a  pathos  in  its  soft  and  gentle 
tones  that  reaches  and  subdues 
the  heart.  Her  conception  of  the 
character  is  accurate,  and  her 
delivery  forcible  and  impressive. 
We  wait  to  see  her  in  some  other 
character,  where  her  powers 
may  be  more  fully  developed, 
and  if  she  but  acquit  her- 
self as  well  as  she  did  in 
Mrs.  Beverley,  her  fame  will  be 
established  and  her  success  com- 
plete. Mr.  Cooper,  in  Stukely, 
was  respectable ;  and  considering 
the  importance  of  the  character, 
this  can  hardly  be  accounted 
praise.  It  may,  however,  be 
some  consolation  for  Mr.  Cooper 
to  know,  that  he  is  not  fit  to  play 
the  villain. — At  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  squabbling  among  our 
principal  performers,  about  pre- 
cedence, and  such  an  extreme  un- 
wilUngness  to  take  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  second  or  third 
rate  characters,  it  is  no  mean 
praise  that  an  actor  of  such  ac- 
knowledged merit  as  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  and  whose  talents  qualify 
him  for  the  highest  walks  of  the 
Drama,  should  condescend  to  take 
the  comparatively  insignificant 
part  of  Lewson.  We  say,  com' 
paratively ;  for,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  part,  however  apparentl}' 
trifling,  that  may  not,  by  the 
abihty  and  judgment  of  the  per- 
former, reflect  credit  on  himself, 
and  afford  entertainment  to  the 
audience. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
whose  name  we  formerly  quoted 
as  having  been  so  long  announced 
in  the  play-bills  as  just  returned 
from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  six 
^ars,  and  re-engaged  at  this 
Theatre,  made^  his  first  appear- 


ance this  season,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  his  entre  with  as  much 
eclat  as  though  he  had  been 
a  celebrated  warrior,  returned 
from  foreign  conquest,  or  an 
ambassador  with  preliminaries  of 
peace  after  a  long  and  ruinous 
war.  The  length  to  which  this 
article  has  already  extended,  pre- 
cludes us  from  "paying  any  more 
at  present,  than  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
has  materially  improved  both  in 
voice  and  in  scientific  execution. 
His  first  air  of  "  The  Beautiful 
MaicI,"  was  sung  with  great  taste, 
and  universally  encored,  as  indeed 
were  all  his  songs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second,  and  this  he 
was  spared  the  repetition,  only 
after  a  struggle,  in  which  the  more 
considerate  part  of  the  audience 
finally  prevailed.  The  polacca, 
'  No  more  by  sorrow  chased  my 
heart,'  haJ  ihe  distinguished  ho- 
nour of  being  called  for  and  sung 
three  times.  In  short,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's reception  was  as  flattering  as 
his  most  sangu'ne  admirers  could 
wish  ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to 
merit  the  enthusiastic  applause  he 
received.  The  cruel  kindness  of 
his  friends,  however,  in  forcing 
him  to  such  severe  and  over- 
strained exertions,  has,  we  fear, 
already  done  him  a  serious  injury; 
for  upon  Mr.  Fawcett  coming 
forward,  at  the  close  of  the  piece, 
to  aimounce  the  ensuing  evening's 
entertainment,  and  a  call  being 
made  for  the  "  Cabinet,"  Mr. 
Fawcett  respectfully  observed, 
that,  "Ithough  it  would  ever  be  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Managers  to 
comply  with  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  public,  yet,  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
was  "  extremely  fatigued"  with 
his  evening's  exertions,  he  hoped 
they  would  allow  the  Managers 
to  postpone    it    till  the  ensuing 
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week,  when  it  would  be  repeated 
three  times  for  their  gratifica- 
tion. This  explanation  cahnedthe 
turbulent,  and  satisfied  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  the  audience. 
We  have  alread^y  adverted  to  the 
cruelty  as  well  as  absurdity  of  thus 
pressinij;  the  capabilitiesof  a  singer, 
and  endangering  his  health,  it  not 
his  existence,  for  the  sake  of  a  tran 
sient  gratification.  Public  per- 
formers may  be  accounted  public 
property  ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  oflfered  up  as 
wanton  sacrifices  on  the  shrine  of 
folly  ;  or,  like  the  fabled  swan,  die 
singing  for  the  mere  amusement  of 
their  hearers. 


CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
No.  3. 


The  numerous  communications 
which  wc  have  received,  both  from 
medical  students,  and  from  ama- 
teurs of  Chess,  not  connected  with 
our  profession,  afford  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  interest  which  is  taken 
in  this  part  of  our  publication.  To 
the  former  class  of  our  Correspon- 
dents we  have  only  to  repeat;  that 
the  study  of  Chess  combines  much 
of  usefulness  with  amusement, 
provided  ttey  do  not  suffer  it  to 
entjroach  too  much  upon  their 
time ;  and  to  the  latter  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  alliance 
between  the  medical  art  and  chess 
is-not  very  obvious,  they  may  yet 
derive  amusement  and  instruction 
from  the  sul/jects  to  which  the 
P'ages  oi  The  Lancet  are  chiefly  de- 
voted. 

It  has  been  urged  against  pro- 
blems, in  which  the  mate  is  requir- 
ed to  be  jsiven  under  certain  pecu- 
liar conditions,  and  against  some 
po'?itions  which  cannot  occur  in  the 
;^ai0t,  that  the  student  can  derive 


no  practical  benefit  from  the  study 
of  them  in  actual  play.     This  is, 
however,  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject;  for  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity which  problems   of  this  de- 
scription call  forth,  cannot  fail  to 
improve  the   practical  skill  of  the 
student.     The  first  of  the  problems 
which  we  shall  give  this  week,  may 
be    easily    solved.      The    situation 
occurred  recently, and  may  instruct 
ihe  young  player  in  the  importance 
of  not  losing  a  move.    If  the  white, 
instead  of  playing  his  queen  to  the 
adverse    king's    bishop's     second 
square,  had  given  check  with  his 
king's  knight's  pawn,  he  might  have 
won  the  game  in  a  few  moves  ;  but 
by  playing  the  queen,  he  ojave  the 
black  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 
mate  by  an  unexpected  stroke  in 
three  moves.     The  next  situation 
is  one  which  occurred  between  the 
late  Mr.  Sarratt   and  an  eminent 
living  player.     The  white    played 
his  king's  bishop   to  the   adverse 
king's  third  square,  and  the  black 
having- played  the  rook  to  his  king's 
bishop's    square,    to    prevent   the 
threatened  mate  at  the  next  move, 
the  white  gave  checkmate  to  his 
adversary  in  four  moves.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  black,  instead  of 
playing  the  rook,  had  moved  his 
queen  to  his  king's  rook's  fourtli 
square,  the  queen  would  have  been 
lost  by  the  check  of  the  knight  atv 
the  adverse  king's  bishop's  second 
square.     The  next  is  an  extremely 
elegant  and  ingenious  problem,  the 
invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Marshal  Saxe.     We  shall  in  this 
instance  depart  from  ou  ■  general 
rule,    by   ..cnnexing    the    solution. 
After  the  fifth  move,  however,  when 
the  student  will  have  seen  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  a  passage  is  made 
for    the    pawn,   which  is  to  give 
checkmate,  we  recommend  him  to 
endeavour   to   solve   the  problem 
without   assistance.       The    moves 
by    which   the   black    pawns    are 
compelled  to  file   off  to  the   left, 
and  the  subsequent  advance  of  the 
white  pawn  by  the  line  of  the  ene- 
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my's  pawns  on  the  nVht,  are  worthy 
of  the  military  genius  of  the  inven- 
tor. 

One  of  our  Correspondents  in- 
forms us,  that  he  cannot  solve  our 
problems,  unless  it  be  distinctly 
stated  whether  the  white  or  the 
black  are  to  move  first.  The  player 
who  is  required  to  give  the  mate, 
is  always  supposed  to  have  the 
move,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressed. We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  diflBculty 
which  our  Corrospondentwillhave 
to  encounter;  because  it  generally 
happens  that  the  player  who  is  to 
give  the  mate,  is  in  such  a  situation 
that  he  would  be  himself  mated 
immediately,  if  his  adversary  had 
the  move.  In  such  situations  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
players  has. the  first  move. 

Problem  VII. 

The  white  having  moved  his 
queen  to  the  ad  verse  king's  bishop's 
second  square,  the  black  is  requir- 
ed to  give  checkmate  in  three 
moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  the  queen's  knight's 
square. 

Queen  at  her  bishop's  fourth 
square. 

King's  rook  at  its  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  queen's  square. 

Knight  at  king's  bishop's  third 
square. 

Pawns  at  queen's  rook's  second, 
queen's  knight's  third,  queen's  bi- 
shop's second,  queen's  third,  king's 
bishop's  second,  adverse  king's 
rook's  fourth,  and  adverse  king's 
tnight's  third  squares. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  rook's  fourth  square. 

Rook  at  the  queen's  knight's 
third  square. 

Bishop  at  adverse  queesi's  bi- 
slvop's  third  square. 


Pawns  at  queen's  rook's  second, 
queen's  bishop's  fourth,  king's 
fourth,  and  king's  rook's .  third 
squares. 

VIII. 

White  to  move  and  win  the 
queen,  or  give  checkmate  in  five 
moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  second 
square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  square. 

King's  rook  at  the  king's  knight's 
square. 

Bishop  at  the  king's  third  square. 

Bishop  at  the  king's  knight's 
fourth  square. 

Knight  at  the  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

Knight  at  the  adverse  king's 
rook's  tbird  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rooks,  king's 
bishop's,  queen's  rook's, and  queen's 
knight's  squares,  at  the  queen's  bi- 
shop's third,  and  queen's  fourth 
squares. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  rook's  fourth 
square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  square. 

King's  rook  at  the  king's  square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  its  square. 

Bishop  at  queen's  knight's  third 
square. 

Knight  at  queen's  rook's  third 
square. 

Pawns  at  kni^jht's  rook's,  queen's 
rook's,  queen',:;  knight's,  and  queen's 
squares,  ana  at  queen's  bishop's 
third,  and  king's  bishop's  third 
squares. 

IX. 

W^hite  to  give  checkmate  with  the 
pawn  in  14  moves,  without  taking 
any  of  his  adversary's  pawns. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  rook!s:  third  sqpiare. 
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Queen  at  adverse  king's  second 
square. 

Rook  at  king's  second  square. 

Rook  at  adverse  queen's  rook's 
square. 

Bishop  at  queen's  second  square. 

Bishop  at  king's  bishop's  third 
square. 

Knight  at  queen'.-  fourth  square. 

Knight  at  adverse  king's  bishop's 
square. 

Pawn  at  king's  knight's  second 
square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  knight's  square. 

Pawns  at  king's  bishop's  se- 
cond, king's  bishop's  third,  king's 
bishop's  fourth,  and  adverse  king's 
bishop's  fourth  squares ;  and  at 
king's  rook's  second,  king's  rook's 
third,  king's  rook's  fourth,  and  ad- 
verse king's  rook's  fourth  squares. 

Solution  of  Problem  IX. 

As  the  black  has  but  one  way  of 
playing  at  each  move  we  shall  only 
give  the  moves  of  the  white. 


1.  Knight  at  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's square  to  adverse  queen's 
second  square  discovering  check. 

2.  Rook  at  adverse  queen's  rook's 
square  to  adverse  king's  bishop's 
square. 

3.  Knight  at  queen's  fourth  square 
to  adverse  king's  third  square. 

4.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's second  square,  checking. 

6.  Knight  at  adverse  queen'* 
second  square  to  adverse  king's 
fourth  square. 

6.  Bishop  at  king's  bishop's  third 
square  to  king's  fourth  square. 

7.  Bishop  at  queen's  second 
square  to  king's  third  square. 

8.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  se- 
cond square,  checking. 

9.  King  to  his  rook's  second. 

10.  Pawn  advances  one  square. 

11.  Pawn  one  square. 

12.  Pawn  one  square. 

13.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi-» 
shop's  third  square,  checking. 

14.  Pawn  gives  checkmate. 


[Correspondents  in  our  next. J 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES 

DELIVERED  BY 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART. 

[No  Lecture  on  Monday  evening, 
in  consequence  of  Amputation, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.] 

Theatre,   St.  Thomases  Hospital, 

Wednesday    Evening, 
Nov.  26,  1823. 

Lecture  Fourteenth. 

The   subject   of  this    Evening's 
Lecture  will  be 

Gangrene. 
Having  traced  Inflammation 
through  its  adhesive,  suppurative, 
and  ulcerative  stages,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  it  in  its  most 
destructive  form,  namely,  when  it 
exists  in  such  excess  as  to  pro- 
duce gangrene.  We  find  that  in- 
flammation, when  it  is  extremely 
active,  occasions  a  destruction  of 
vital  pow6r.  At  other  times,  when 


there  is  a  less  degree  of  inflam- 
matory action,  but  where  t^e 
powers  of  the  part  are  feeble,  the 
life  of  the  part  will  also  be  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  gangrene  is  pro- 
duced either  by  an  excess  of 
inflammatory  action,  where  the 
powers  are  natural,  or  by  a  less  de- 
gree of  inflammatory  action, where 
the  powers  of  the  part  are  feeble. 
Gangrene  may  be  considered  as 
a  partial  death.  This  is  its  defi- 
nition: the  death  of  one  part  of 
the  body,  while  the  other  part* 
are  alive. 

The  symptoms  of  gangrene 
diff'er  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced.  When  gan- 
grene is  the  result  of  high  and 
active  inflammation,  the  pain  at- 
tending its  production  is  exceed- 
ingly severe ;  the  inflammation  is 
very  extensive ;  there  is  generally 
a  blush  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  there  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  a  considerable  degree  of 
swelling.  The  secretion  from  any 
sore  which  may  exist  ceases,  for 
the  skin  no  longer  perspires.  The 
2B 
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surface  of  the  skin  becomes  of  a 
dark  colour ;  it  is  said  to  become 
purple,  but  it  is  rather  of  a  brown- 
ish tinge.  The  cuticle  is  raised  ; 
a  vesication  is  produced,  and 
when  this  breaks,  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  bloody  serum.  When 
this  serum  is  discharged,  the  skin 
assumes  the  gangrenous  appear- 
ance, and  becomes  perfectly  in- 
sensible. The  vesications  extend 
to  parts  beyond  the  ulceration ; 
ihus  in  sores  of  the  leg  we  fre- 
quently see  a  large  portion  of  the 
skin  giving  way,  and  the  gan- 
grenous vesications  extending  be- 
yond the  ulcerated  surface.  The 
constitution  suffers  considerable 
derangement  from  gangrene ;  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  irritative  fever, 
and  the  pulse  is  often  exceedingly 
quick.  The  pulse  is  generally  said 
to  become  slow  when  gangrene 
takes  place,  but  I  have  never  ob- 
served this.  I  have  indeed  occa- 
sionally remarked  but  a  few  beats 
in  a  minute,  because  it  is  very  fre- 
quently intermittent.  Still  the  pulse 
is  quick,  though  occasionally  inter- 
mittent. It  is  said  also  to  become 
soft,  but  I  should  not  say  that  this 
is  the  character  of  the  pulse  in 
gangrene.  It  is  quick,  very  small 
and  thready,  and  generally  irre- 
.gular.  Gangrene  seldom  occurs 
without  delirium,  and  it  is  attended 
also  with  vomiting  and  hiccough. 


Hiccough,  indeed,  is  the  charac- 
teristic sign  of  gangrene,  and  it 
takes  place  though  the  gangrene 
may  be  situate  in  a  part  very  dis- 
tant from  the  stomach ;  as  for 
example,  in  the  toe.  The  fact  is, 
that  when  gangrene  arises  from 
a  diseased  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  stomach  is  extremely  de- 
ranged, and  this  derangement  of 
the  stomach  is  followed  by  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
producing  hiccough.  This  symp- 
tom does  not  arise  from  any  altera- 
tion in  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
but  from  its  sympathy  with  the 
deranged  state  of  the  stomach.  If 
you  wish  to  correct  hiccough,  you 
may  arrest  it  for  a  time  by  giving 
some  slight  stimulus,  or  even  by 
adopting  opposite  means.  Thus 
a  glass  of  cold  water  will  suspend 
it  for  a  considerable  time. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  when 
gangrene  is  the  result  of  excessive 
action.  But  gangrene  is  some- 
times the  effect  of  a  low  degree  of 
inflammation ;  as  when  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  cold. 
When  a  great  degree  of  cold  has 
been  applied  to  any  part  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  part  will 
become  benumbed ;  that  is,  its 
nervous  powers  will  be  diminished : 
and  when  it  is  thus  enfeebled,  it 
will  be  unable  to  bear  a  very  slight 
degree  of  supervening  inflamma- 
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tion,  so  that  gangrene  will  be 
produced,  and  the  destruction  of 
its  life  will  follow.  In  this  cli- 
mate, however,  destruction  of  the 
life  of  the  part  does  not  in  general 
immediately  follow.  A  person 
will  come  to  the  hospitals  with  his 
feet  benumbed  ;  he  may  have  been 
wandering  about  the  streets,  una- 
ble to  find  a  place  of  refuge,  until 
he  becomes,  from  this  cause,  in- 
capable of  walking.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  these  cases  not 
to  apply  heat  very  suddenly  ;  even 
the  common  heat  of  the  bed  fre- 
quently occasions  inflammation, 
which  is  extremely  liable  to  pro- 
duce gangrene  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  nervous  influence 
of  the  part.  I  knew  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  consequence  in  this 
country,  and  whose  death  occa- 
sioned perhaps  as  much  regret 
as  that  of  any  one  who  has  died 
for  many  years,  who  lost  his  life 
from  an  act  of  imprudence.  He 
had  been  out  shooting,  and  had 
exposed  himself  to  severe  cold-' 
and  finding  his  feet  benumiucu' 
on  his  return  he  immediately  put 
them  into  warm  water.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  gangrene 
took  place,  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  that  could  be  taken 
of  him,  he  died.  In  this  climate 
it  generally  happens  that  inflam- 
mation succeeds  the  application 


of  cold  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days.  By  the  use  of  some 
slight  means  of  treatment  this  in- 
flammation is  generally  suspended, 
and  it  is  by  the  repetition  of  the  in- 
flammation rather  than  by  it«  se- 
verity that  the  powers  of  the  part 
become  at  last  exhausted.  In 
colder  climates  than  our  own  the 
part  exposed  to  cold  becomes 
white,  and  the  suspended  circula- 
tion is  commonly  restored  by  rub- 
bing the  part  with  snow.  If  it  be 
not  very  carefully  treated  how- 
ever, inflammation  and  sloughing 
is  apt  to  come  on.  If  a  part  be 
completely  frozen,  inflammation 
frequently  ensues  in  a  short  lime, 
and  after  continuing  for  a  fe\f 
hours  is  followed  by  a  destruction 
of  the  vital  power. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which 
we  observe  in  cases  where  gan- 
grene is  the  result  either  of  a  high 
degree  of  inflammatory  action,  or 
of  diminished  powers.  When 
gangrene  is  produced  by  either  of 
these  causes  the  process  of  separ- 
ation soon  commences.  This  pro- 
cess is  one  of  the  most  curious 
operations  of  nature  in  the  human 
body.  There  is  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary to  my  mind  than  the 
power  which  nature  possesses  of 
separating  even  large  members 
without  any  danger  from  hsemor- 
rhage,  or  the  smallest  jeopardy  of 
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life.     Thus  we  see  a  limb  of  con- 
siderable size  separate  without  in 
the  slightest  degree   endangering 
the  life  of  the  patient.     There  is 
an  instance  of  this  at  the  present 
time,in  the  other  Hospital,  in  a  case 
of  popliteal  aneurism,  which  will 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  this  process  of  separation 
for  yourselves.    The  first  appear- 
ance which  we  observe  after  the 
destruction  of  the  life  of  any  part, 
is  a  white  line  which  nature  forms 
for  the   separation  of  the   dead 
from  the  living  parts.     For  this 
white  line  we  anxiously  look,  since 
it  is  the  barrier  which  nature  sets 
up   between   the  dead    and  the 
living  parts,  and  it  becomes  a  cri- 
terion of  the  cessation  of  the  gan- 
grenous disposition.    At  this  white 
line  the  cuticle  is  raised.     This 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  is  a  vesi- 
cation which  forms  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation    around    the    gan- 
grene.     When    the   cuticle   be- 
comes separated,  as  it  will  in  two 
or  th^ee  days,  we  find  a  chasm  be- 1 
neath  h  produced  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  living  skin  in  contact 
with  the  dead.     The  living  skin  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels 
into  the   constitution,  and  in  this 
manner  the  living  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  dead  by  a  process 
of  nature.      If  we  were  to  reason 
^  priori  on  this  subject,  it  might 


be  expected  that  the  absorbent 
vessels  would  rather  remove  the 
dead  portion  of  skin  in  contact 
with  the  living  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  absorbent  vessels  act 
on  the  living  parts,  but  not  on  the 
dead  ;  nor  is  the  dead  skin  ab- 
sorbed after  the  time  when  granu- 
lations have  formed,  but  it  be- 
comes loose,  and  ceases  to  attach 
to  the  surrounding  parts ;  the 
chasm  formed  by  the  absorbent 
vessels  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  separation. 

The  next  part  which  begins  to 
separate  is  the  cellular  tissue  im- 
mediately under  the  skin.  Gan- 
grene proceeds  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  cellular  tissue  than 
in  the  surrounding  skin,  because 
the  cellular  membrane  is  a  part 
of  weaker  living  powers.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  slouofhins:  dis- 
position  in  sores  extending  to  the 
cellular  membrane  is  so  danger- 
ous. A  small  chancre  beginning 
in  the  pudendum  of  the  female, 
^nd  sometimes  in  the  penis,  will 
ii^^uently  occasion  the  destruc- 
tiou  of  lite  in  the  part.  Some 
persons  have  absurdly  supposed 
that  these  sloughing  sores  are 
not  chancres,  because  they  have 
not  the  common  venereal  cha- 
racter. But  how  does  this  hap- 
pen 1  If  a  chancre  forms  in  the 
pudendum  of  an  irritable  female, 
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and  has  a  sloughing  disposition,  it 
ejiLtends  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
inflames  to  a  high  degree,  and 
produces  gangrene.  In  this  man- 
ner the  character  of  the  chancre 
becomes  destroyed.  There  is  at 
this  time  an  unfortunate  female 
in  the  other  Hospital,  who  has  lost 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  generation,  in 
consequence  of  a  sloughing  chan- 
cre. The  hospitals  teem  with  such 
cases ;  and  indeed  this  deplorable 
result  is  always  to  be  expected 
when  a  sloughing  chancre  ex- 
tends into  the  cellular  tissue,  a 
part  naturally  weak,  and  ren- 
dered weaker  in  these  person^  from 
their  irritability  and  mode -^yf  life. 
The  next  part  which  sepa- 
rates is  muscle.  Muscles  separate 
nearly  opposite  the  edge  of  the 
skin.  Wherever  the  skin  sepa- 
rates, the  muscle  gives  way;  a 
line  of  separation  is  formed,  and 
the  living  portion  of  muscle  is 
taken  away  from  the  dead.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  tendons; 
these,  like  the  cellular  tissue,  do 
not  separate  opposite  the  skin, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  part  at  which  the  slough- 
ing takes  place.  If  a  tendon  is 
exposed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
by  a  sloughing  ulcer,  it  separates 
at  the  wrist,  for  it  is  incapable  of 
resisting  the  inflammation,  in  con- 


sequence of  its  weak  living  powers, 
and  separates  therefore  at  the 
part  where  it  joins  the  muscle. 

The  nerves  separate,  like  mus- 
cles, opposite  the  skin.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
process  of  separation  is  that 
which  takes  place  with  respect  to 
the  larger  blood-vessels.  What 
would  be  the  result,  if  you  were  to 
separate  with  the  knife  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  with- 
out placing  a  tourniquet  on  the 
limb?  The  person  would  die  in 
a  few  minutes.  Yet  nature  cuts 
through  these  vessels,  and  fre- 
quently divides  the  arteries  I  have 
mentioned,  without  a  drop  of  blood 
issuing  from  the  limb.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  following  manner. 
The  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
dead  part  becomes  coagulated; 
the  coagulum,  however,  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  dead  part,  but 
extends  to  the  living  vessels  which 
join  it,  and  is,  in  this  manner, 
glued  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  so  that  the  vessels  are, 
as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed ; 
and  not  a  drop  of  blood  can  es- 
cape by  the  side  of  the  coagulum. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
veins,  the  coagulum  adhering  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  living  vein, 
so  that  no  blood  can  escape. 
If  you  amputate  a  limb  at  a 
considerable  distance   from  the 
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part  at  which  gangene  has  com- 
menced, you  will  still  find   the 
vessels  sealed.     The  first  ampu- 
tation  which  I  ever   performed, 
was  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  gangrenous  ulcer  near 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  In  this  case 
it    was    necessary  to    amputate 
above  the  knee,  as  sufficient  skin 
would  not  have  been  left  if  the 
amputation  had  been  performed 
below.      When   I   loosened    the 
tourniquet  I  was  surprised  to  find 
no  femoral  artery.     On  a  closer 
examination  I  found  that  the  inner 
side  of  the   femoral  artery  was 
completely    plugged     up,     and 
sealed  by  the  coagulum    which 
had  extended  at  least  six  inches 
above  the  place    at  which    the 
gangrene  had  occurred.     It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  artery 
is  not  only  sealed  at  the  place  at 
which  nature  cuts  through  it,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  above 
it,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
danger  which  would  arise  from  a 
separation  of  the  coagulum. 

Bones,  at  last,  become  sepa- 
rated ;  but  this  process  is  very 
slow,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before 
they  exfoliate,  loaded  as  they  are 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  Hence  we 
are  often  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  away  bones,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  is  in  other  re- 
spects complete.     1  am  anxious. 


whenever  I  have  an  opportunity 
in  these  Lectures,  to  refer  you  t6 
cases    actually    existing    in    the 
Hospitals ;  and  you  cannot  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  observing 
the  process  of  nature  with  respect 
to  the  separation  of  bones,  than  in 
the  case  of  poplilecal  aneurism, 
to  which  I  have  before  directed 
your  attention.     This  man  under- 
went the  operation  for  aneurism 
in  the  other  Hospital.    The  aneu- 
rismal  bag  had  been  loaded  with 
fluid  blood  for  a  length  of  time  ; 
the   process    of   gangrene   com- 
menced at  the  ancle  ;  all  the  soft 
parts  were  absorbed,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  remaining  but  a  por- 
tion of  bone,  which  will  also  sepa- 
rate, if  we  permit  it  to  do  so.  The 
saw  would  quicken  the  process,  but 
it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  bone  will 
separate  by  the  efforts  of  nature 
alone.     I  knew  a  person  in  the 
county  from  which  I  came   (Nor- 
folk) whose  leg  entirely  separated 
by  the  process  of  gangrene  alone. 
In  the  foot  this  very  commonly 
takes  place  ;  in  the  calf  of  the  leg 
it  is  not  common,  but  below  the 
calf,  it  frequently  occurs.  I  attend- 
ed one  of  the  King's  messengers, 
some  time  ago,  who  came  from 
Germany,  with  a  gangrene  in  the 
foot.     The  foot  separated  at  the 
tarsus^  and    the    whole    process 
went  on  without  any  surgical  ope- 
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ration,  and  nothing  but  the  aid  of 
the  simplest  applications. 

Gangrene  is  generally  the  ef- 
fect of  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
constitution.     Thus,  if  a  man  have 
been  confined  by  long-continued 
fever,  the  nates  are  apt  to  slough 
and  become  gangrenous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  circula- 
tion, arising  from  the  position  in 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  re- 
main. Some  fevers  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  others  to  produce 
gangrene ;  as  for  example,  scarla- 
tina. In  slight  cases  of  scarlatina, 
the  most  horrible  effects  will  some- 
times arise  from  gangrene.     The 
tensils  will  slough  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; parts  ofthe  Eustachian  tube, 
and  even  the  tympanum  will  sepa- 
rate, and  large  portions  of  bone  ex- 
foliate.    The  worst  effects  of  this 
kind  are  observed  in  those  cases 
of  scarlatina,  where  the  fever  is 
not  the  most  violent.  The  measles 
are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by 
sloughing,  unless  great  care   be 
laken  not  to  irritate  the  skin  ofthe 
chest  too  much.     In  this  town  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  a  large 
blister  applied  to  the   chest  of  a 
child  labouring    under    measles 
occasions  a  high  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, producing  gangrene,  and 
endangering  the  life  ofthe  patient. 
In  constitutions  of  an   unfavour- 
able kind,  I  have  often  seen  the 


measles  produce  a  slough,  forming 
a  black  aperture  in  the  cheek  of 
the  child,  through  which  its  food 
was  passed,  and   life    soon    de- 
stroyed.    Mercury,  if  used  to  ex* 
cess,  often  excites  sloughing,  from 
the  fever  and  consequent  debility 
of  the  constitution  which  it  pro- 
duces. Whatever,  in  short,  weak- 
ens the   constitution    much,  dis- 
poses it  to  the  production  of  gan- 
grene; for  the  body  when  thus 
debilitated  cannot  bear  any  excess 
of  action.     When  the  application 
of  cold  is  the  cause  of  gangrene, 
the   effects    are    produced    very 
much   in  the   same  way.      The 
powers  of  the  part  to  which  the 
cold   is  applied  are   diminished, 
and  this  diminution  of  power  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  part,  un- 
der the  first  excess  of  action. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the 
body  naturally  constituted  leebly; 
as  for  example,  tendons.  When 
inflammation  attacks  a  tendinous 
structure,  it  runs  very  readily  into 
a  state  of  gangrene.  Hence  the 
danorer  of  makinoj  incisions  into  a 
tendinous  structure,  which  fre- 
quently affect  the  nervous  system 
with  the  highest  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  produce  tetanic  symptons. 
It  is  not  the  injury  to  the  nerves 
which  produces  tetanus,  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  nerves  with  the 
injury  to  the  tendon. 
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It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  inflammation  is  the 
cause  of  gangrene;  gangrene  very 
rarely   happens   >vilhout    inflam- 
mation ;  but  as  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  principle, 
I  will  mention  them.    I  have  seen, 
in  a  case  of  hydrothora,  (where  the 
great  diminution  in  the  circulation 
produces  an  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter in  the  pericardium,)  a  small 
spot  in  the  legs  become  at  once 
black,  without  any  appearance  of 
inflammation,    and    extend  itself 
until  it  occupied  a  very  large  sur- 
face.   Here  the  total  absence  of 
circulation,  and  not  an  increased 
degree  of  it,  occasioned  the  de- 
struction of  life  in  the  part.    So 
we  now   and  then   see  aneurism 
producing  gangrene.    In  the  case 
of  popliteal  aneurism^  to  which  I 
before  adverted,  the  gangrene  is 
produced,  not  by  the  bursting  of  the 
aneurismal  bag,  but  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bag  on  the  vessels,  oc- 
casioning the  destruction  of  life  in 
the  limb  below.  I  saw  a  gendeman 
a  few  months  ago,  who  was  upon 
the  point  of  death  from  the  pres- 
sure of  an  aneurism.    His  foot  af- 
terwards became  gangrenous.  He 
did  not  die,  however  ;  for  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  foot,  and  part  of  the 
leg,  took  place,  and  he  ultimately 
recovered. 

So  much  for  impeded  circula- 


tion without  inflammation,  as  a 
cause  which  sometimes  produces 
gangrene.    The  division  of  a  con- 
siderable blood-vessel  will  some- 
times produce  the  same  effect.     I 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  Lectures,  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  stabbed   in  the 
groin  by  a  foreigner,  with  a  dirk 
or  sharp  knife.     He  was  stabbed 
just  in  the  femoral  artery  ;    con- 
siderable hsemorrhage  took  place, 
which  was  stopped  by  a  ligature 
on  the  artery ;  but  the  leg  after- 
wards become  gangrenous,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration  of  amputation.      Since   I 
commenced  these  Lectures,,  I  have 
seen  a  most  melancholy  instance 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of 
life,  who  died  from  gangrene,  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  to  the 
femoral  artery.     This  gentleman 
was  thrown  out  of  a  gig  as  he  was 
going  down  a  hill,  and  the  wheel 
of  the   carriage    went    over    his 
thigh.     AVhen  he  was  taken  up, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  a  simple 
fracture    of  the   femur.     Every 
thing  which    attention  and  skill 
could  do  for  him  was  done ;  but 
some  peculiarities  were  immedi- 
ately observed  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.     The  lower  part  of  the 
leg  was  quile  insensible;  it  was 
considerably  swelled    and    hard. 
After  lying  in  bed  for  a  week. 
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the  patient  became  so  restless 
that  he  wished  to  be  removed. 
This  was  done  in  the  gentlest 
possible  manner.  He  did  not, 
however,  experience  the  relief 
which  he  expected  from  a  change 
of  position,  and  the  swelling  was 
in  some  degree  increased.  I  was 
then  sent  for ;  and  when  I  saw  him 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  gan- 
grene had  already  commenced  at 
the  knee.  This  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  simple  fracture  ; 
for  it  so  rarely  happens  that  the  fe- 
moral artery  is  injured  by  a  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  bone,  that  amidst 
all  the  cases  of  fractured  femur 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  1  never  yet  met  "vvith 
an  instance  in  which  the  arterv 
was  injured.  However,  from  the 
immediate  insensibility  of  the 
limb  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, from  its  coldness,  from  the 
swelling  which  accompanied  it, 
and  also  from  the  pulsation 
which  existed  opposite  to  the 
fracture,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  femoral  artery  was  torn 
through.  The  question  then  arose 
whether  we  should  amputate  or 
not.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
the  limb  emphysematous ;  the  air 
had  extended  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue up  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen, 
and  putrefaction  had  already 
commenced.     I  perceived,  there- 


fore, that  the  patient  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  live,  and  that  it  Mas 
useless  to  put  him  to  the  pain  of 
an  operation.  Upon  examination 
after  death,  by  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen at  Rochester,  where  the 
patient  resided,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  femoral  arterv  was  di- 
vided.  It  seems  extraordinary, 
when  we  contemplate  the  situa- 
tion of  the  thigh  bone,  that  a  frac- 
ture of  it  should  not  in  one  case 
out  of  ten  produce  a  similar  re- 
sult. A  little  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, however,  explains  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  artery  is  en- 
closed in  a  sheath,  which  so  far 
protects  it,  and  its  elasticity  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  bone, 
enables  it  to  escape  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  from  the  occur- 
rence of  this  accident.  The  his- 
tory of  gangrene,  as  far  as  dissec- 
tion enables  us  to  judge  of  it,  is  this  : 
The  excessive  action  of  the  part 
closes  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
blood  contained  in  them  becomes 
coagulated.  This  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  which  I  ascertained 
by  an  experiment  made  on  an 
animal.  \i  is  a  well  known  fact 
in  physiology,  that  if  a  quantity  of 
blood  be  included  in  a  living  vessel 
between  two  ligatures,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  inches,  this 
blood  remains  about  three  hours 
before  it  becomes  coagulated.    To 
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ascertain  whether,  if  blood  were 
admitted  into  a  dead  vessel,  from 
which  the  air  was  entirely  ex- 
cluded it  would  coagulate  as  it 
would  in  a  glass  out  of  the  body, 
I  put  a  ligature  on  the  jugular 
vein  of  an  animal,  and  another 
ligature  at  a  distance  of  two  in- 
ches from  the  first ;  then  cutting 
through  the  end  of  the  vein,  I 
brought  it  externally  to  the  skin, 
so  that  it  hung  out  from  the  wound. 
Havins:  ascertained  that  the  blood 
coagulates  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter  in  a  living  vessel,  I  took 
off  the  ligature  from  the  pendu- 
lous dead  vessel,  and  found  that 
in  ten  minutes^  the  blood  had 
coagulated  as  firmly  as  it  would 
in  a  vessel  into  which  a  person 
had  been  bleeding.  In  a  dead 
blood  vessel,  therefore,  the  blood 
becomes  coagulated  just  as  it 
would  in  a  vessel  out  of  the  body. 
If  you  cittern pt  to  inject  a  part 
after  gangrene,  the  injection  will 
not  enter  the  vessel.  There  is  a 
specimen  on  the  table  (Sir  Astley 
exhibited  the  specimen)  of  a  gan- 
grenous limb,  where  you  may  per- 
ceive that  the  injection  has  entered 
only  as  far  as  the  part  at  which 
iranfrrene  has  commenced.  Such 
is  the  state  of  parts  under  gan- 
grene. They  can  never  be  re- 
covered, because  living  blood  can 
never  again  circulate  in  them. 


The  subject  next  in  order  is  the 
Treatment  of  Gangrene  ;  but 
as  I  intend  to  occupy  a  little  of 
your  time  this  evening,  by  a  very 
curious  experiment,  I  shall  defer 
the  consideration  of  that  subject 
to  the  next  Lecture.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  also.  Gentle- 
men, on  another  subject.  In  the 
course  of  these  Lectures  I  have 
always  considered  it  my  duty  to 
direct  your  attention  to  what  is 
going  forward  in  the  Hospitals, 
and  to  illustrate  every  subject  as 
far  as  possible,  by  a  reference  to 
cases  which  are  actually  under 
your  inspection. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  amputated 
a  limb  in  the  other  Hospital,  in  a 
case  of  aneurism  ,*  w^hich  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  to  which  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  parallel.  Some  months 
ago,  a  man  underwent  the  opera- 
tion for  aneurism ;  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied  ;  shortly  after,  the 
pulsation  disappeared,  and  he 
was  soon  after  supposed  to  be 
cured  of  the  aneurism,  and  dis- 
charged. He  returned  to  his 
work ;  but  soon  after  a  swelling 
arose  in  the  ham,  without  pulsa» 
tion.  The  swelling  subsided  in 
consequence  of  rest ;  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  while  the  man  was  at 
labour,  the  swelling  returned  with 
great  pain,  which  increased  dur- 
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ing  the  time  he  was  in  the  Hos- 
pital; and,  as  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  his  recovering  a  useful 
limb,  amputation  was  resorte  d  to. 
In  this  case,  I  found  the  femoral 
artery  below  the  place  to  which 
the  ligature  had  been  applied  was 
conveying  blood.     As  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  femoral  artery 
could  be  pervious,  the  blood  must 
have  been   conveyed  by  anasto- 
mosis.   It  does  now  and  then  hap- 
pen, that  a  blood-vessel  will  arise 
from  the  artery  just  above  the  liga- 
ture, and  pass  into  the  artery  im- 
mediately below  the  ligature  ;  by 
which   means   the   circulation  is 
produced.     There  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  in  the  Collection,  where 
the  brachial  artery  had  been  tied, 
and  blood  was   conveyed   by  a 
vessel  not  more  than  three  inches 
in  length,  from  the  part  just  above 
to  the  part  just  below  the  ligature. 
This  now  and  then   occurs  after 
the  operation  for  aneurism,  anas- 
tomosis happening  where  it  is  not 
usually  found,  from  a  short  vessel 
running  from  one  portion  of  the 
artery  to  the  other. 

The  other  subject,  to  which  I 
mean  to  call  your  attention,  is  the 
experiment  which  I  made  on  an 
animal  last  Friday,  in  the  other 
Hospital.  This  experiment,  Gen- 
tlemen, delighted  me;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
greater  pleasure  in  my  life  than  I 


felt  in  going  home  from  the  Hos- 
pital on  that  day.  With  respect 
to  antidotes  against  the  effects  of 
poison,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  useless. 
It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
get  rid  of  arsenic  from  the  stomach 
by  any  remedy  that  can  be  admi- 
nistered. It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  man  ever  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  that  poison  by  means  of 
an  antidote.  So  with  respect  to 
opium,  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  such  large  quantities 
that  vomiting  cannot  be  excited, 
the  patient  cannot  be  relieved  by 

the  exhibition   of  medicine;    for 
where  is  the  antidote  against  the 
effects  of  opium  ]     A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  nurse  in  this  Hospital  died 
in  consequence  of  having  swal- 
lowed opium.     No  relief  was  ad- 
ministered to  her ;  but  can  it  be 
said,  after  what  we  saw  on  Fri- 
day,   that  no    relief  could   have 
been    administered    to    her!     A 
short  time  since,  a  patient  died  in 
the  other  Hospital,  under  similar 
circumstances  ;    the   quantity   of 
opium  taken  being  so  large  that 
vomiting    could    not    be   excited 
by  any  means   which  were  em- 
ployed.   I  was  myself,  on  one  oc- 
casion, called  to  a^younglady,  who 
had  taken  two  ounces  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium.     It  was  ten  o'clock 
in   the  morning  when  I  first  saw 
her ;  she  was  then  comatose.  I  tried 
to  excite  vomiting,  by  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  given  in  as  large  doses 
as  I  could  venture  to  administer ; 
which  I   have  sometimes  knoMn 
to  succeed  when  all  other  means 
have  proved  ineffectual.     It  was 
however  jmavailing  in  this  case, 
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and  I  sat  by  this  young  lady  from] any  thing  which  would  prevent 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  j  the  escape  of  the  water,  the  force 
eight  in  the  evening,  watching  the  of  the  syringe  is  capable  of  raising 
regular  progress  to  death,  without  me  from  the  ground.  I  do  not 
being  able  to  administer  to  her  the  wish  to  commit  myself  by  any 
least  relief.  Let  me  ask  you  then,  observations  on  a  subject  with 
gentlemen,  whether  an  experi-  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  par- 
nient  of  this  kind,  is  not  in  the  ticularly  conversant;  but  I  believe, 
highest    degree    interesting,   and  Gentlemen,  the  ^jrinciple  is  this: 


whether  we  are  not  infinitely  in- 
debted to  the  man  who  first  sug- 
gested the  means  of  administering 
relief  under  such  afflicting  circum- 
stances 1  I  am  happy  to  tell  you, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  suggestion 
is  now  present ;  that  he  is  ready  to 
have  the  experiment  made  upon 
himself,  and  that  so  confident  is  he 

of  the  success  with  Avhich  it  may  j  quantity  of  water  under  them, 
be  applied,  that  he  would  have  no  upon  the  principle  which  1  have 
objection,  if  I  could  permit  it,  to   '  .      __     _      - 

take  a  large  quantity  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium  in  your  presence  j  the  valves   are   besides  different 
this  eveninsf.     I  suggested,  how-  from  any  which  had  been  previ- 


When  a  fluid  contained  in  a  ves- 
sel, having  a  large  diameter,  is 
thrown  into  one  of  very  small 
diameter,  the  result  is,  an  exceed- 
ingly great  accumulation  of  force. 
Thus  we  see  tliat  piles  which 
are  driven  into  the  beds  of  rivers, 
by  the  force  of  immense  weights 
acting  upon  them,  are  raised  by 
the    admission   of  a   very  small 


just  stated.     Mr.  Reed's  syringe 
is  formed  upon  this  principle,  and 


ever,  that  a  liltle  coloured  water 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment.    The   syringe  which    was 


ously  employed  in  similar  instru- 
ments. With  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal application  of  the  syringe, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 


brought  to  me  the  other  day  by  !  moving  poisons  from  the  stomach, 
a  very  ingenious  man,  Mr.  Reed  j  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr. 
of  Kent,  is  entirely  a  new  inven-  Jukes,  a  Surgeon  at  Pimlico,  who 
lion,  nor  do  I  think  the  merit  of  i  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 


that  individual  in  the  least  degree 
diminished,  by  what  1  have  since 
learned.  The  application  of  the 
syringe  to  the  stomach,  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  is  due  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  1  shall  presently 
mention.  Mr.  Reed's  syringe  is 
a  new  contrivance,  which  has  been 
formed  upon  a  principle  in  hy- 
drostatics (first  applied,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  iJramah,)  and 
which  is  capable  of  increasing 
the  force  of  the  instrument  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  its  force  :  it'  I 
were  to  s(and  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  the  wood  were  surrounded  by 


Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for 
November  1822,  p.  285  ;  and  a 
further  account  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal for  June  1823.  Mr.  Jukes 
originally  employed  a  gum  elastic 
bottle  to  be  applied  to  the  tube ;  but 
the  improvement  of  a  syringe  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bush  of  Frome. 

Mr.  Jukes  now  presented  him- 
self to  the  class,  and  was  received 
with  very  great  applause ;  but  as 
he  discovered  some  litile  imper- 
fection in  the  apparatus,  he  de- 
ferred the  experiment  until  Mon- 
day next  ;  when  he  promised  to 
attend  and  accomplish  it. 


1 
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Transactions  of   the    Associated 

Apothecaries,      and      Surgeon 

Apothecaries  of  England  and 

Wales.   Page  424.      Bcrgess 

and  Hill. 

(Continued.) 
It  >vill  be  impossible  for  us  to 
review  all  the  papers  which  this 
■work  contains,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  them  justice,  by  plainly 
stating  their  merits  and  detects  ; 
therefore,  we  shall  devote  the 
greatest  part  of  this  notice  to  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  treated 
of  in  this  volume  :  tIz.  ;  fracture 


late  his  diet.  Under  this  plan  of 
treatment  he  was  recovering, 
when  he  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, and  hemiplegia  of  the 
right  side,  which  all  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment  failed  to  re- 
lieve, and  he  died  about  a  week 
from  the  attack.  The  following 
were  the  appearances  ascertained 
on  examination  after  death. 

"  Head. — The  vessels  of  the 
head  were  gorged  with  blood,  and 
there  was  some  effusion  between 
the  tunica  arachnoidea,  and  pia 
mater.  In  making  the  incision  for 
the  centrum  ovale,  we  came  to  a 
rent  in  the  right  posterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  containing  a  clot  of 
blood,  about  an  ounce.     The  la- 


of  the  patella.     Previously,  how- 
ever, to  this,  we  will  just  give  a 

sketch  of  the  paper  contributed  |  ceration  communicated  with  the 
by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  on  an  :  lateral  ventricle  of  that  side.which 
affection  of  the  pericardium  and  v^as  filled  with  blood,  as  also  the 
heart,  of  not  very  common  occur-  other  lateral  ventricle,  the  third 
rence.  and  the  fourth  ventricles. 

Case   of    Chronic   Inflammation       '*  Chest.— The  lungs  might  be 
and  Accretion  of  the  Pericar-   pronounced  sound.    There    were 


dium  to  the  Heart.    By  James 

JoHN'SOX,    M.D. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  Mr. 


adhesions  between  the  pleura  cos- 
talis  and  pleura  pulmonalis  of 
the  rio^ht  side,  and  an  effusion  of  a 


Bewlv,  Dentist,  Duke-street,  St.  |  ^ew  ounces  of  serum  in  the  left  ca- 

James's,  had  for  several  months  |  vity  of  the  chest.     The  pericardi- 

past  been  in  bad  health,  and  con-  |  um  and  parietes  of  the  heart  were 

sidered  by  his  friends  as  threat-   so   completely   accreted  together 

ened   with   pulmonarv  consump-   by  chronic   inflammation,  that  the 

tion,  when  he  was  visited,  in  the !  scalpel  could  not  separate    them 

middle  of  April,  1821,  by  Dr.  J.    without  cuttinor  one  or  other  struc- 

Johnson  and  Mr.   Golding,  fjr  a 

rheumatic  affection  of  the  joints, 

occasional  attacks    of   which    he 

had  been  seized  with  during  his 

illness.      "When   these    came  on, 

all  the  svravtoms  of  any  pulmo- 

narv  complaint  left  him."  and  re-    given  such  a  detailed  account  of 

turned  onlv  when  the  affection  of  the  symptons  of  this  case,  or  of 


ture.     Tliere  was  no  other  organic 
legion  to  be  seen." 

Dr.  J.  say>,  that  he  has  seen 
several  cases  of  this  kind  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  we  ex- 
ceedinalv  regret  that  he   has  not 


the  joints  was  removed. 

Mr.  B.  was  ordered  by  his  me- 
dical attendants  to  take  thirty  mi- 
nims  of    the  vinum  seminis  col- 


the  others  which  came  under  his 
notice,  as  to  assist  a  practitioner, 
who  might  happen  to  have  a  pa- 
tient labourinor  under  a  similar  af- 


chici  thrice  a  dav,   to  attend  to  j  Section,    in  discovering   its   exis- 
the  state  of  his  bowels,  and  regu- 1  tence.     In  reference  to  our  au- 
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thor's  quotation,  Plura  dehoc  mor- 
bo  lion  addo,  &c.,  we  have  qnly 
to  remark  that  more  ought  to  have 
been  added  to  render  the  case  of 
any  material  use.  "Brevisesse 
laboras,  obscurus  fis." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  subject  of  fracture  of  the 
patella. 

Observations  on  Fracture  of  the 
Patella.  By  Robert  Palk 
MoGRiDGE,  Surgeon^Sfc. 

Practical  Observations  on  Frac- 
tures of  the  Patella  and  Olecra- 
num.  By  Thomas  Alcock, 
Surgeon,  &fc. 
Fracture  of  patella  is  an  acci- 
dent of  such  common  occurrence, 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
different  hospitals,*  and  also  in 
private  practice,  that  it  might  have 
been  expected  ere  this,  no  point 
connected  with  it  would  be  the 
subject  of  dispute  ;  quite  the  con- 
trary however  is  the  case;  and 
in  the  very  papers  before  us,  two 
modes  of  treatment  in  a  fracture 
of  the  patella,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  are  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  very  same  object,  viz.  a  close 
union  of  the  fractured  portion  of 
the  bone.  Before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther, let  us  ascertain,  1st.  Whe- 
ther it  be  possible  that  ossific 
union  can  be  produced  ;  and  2dly 
If  it  can,  what  are  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  possibility  of  ossific  union 
of  fracture  of  the  patella  was  for- 
merly denied  b}'  all ;  and  at  the 
present  time  is  even  doubted  by 
some,  though  the  fact  that  it  can 
take  place  is  now  pretty  well  es- 
tablished ;  we  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  ossific  union,  though  it  has 

*  Within  the  last  five  weeks,  six  cases 
we  believe,  of  fractured  patella,  have  been 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,. 


fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  cases ;  yet 
we  have  been  informed  from  others, 
on  whose  testimony  the  greatest 
reliance  might  be  placed,  that  it 
has  taken  place  in  three  or  four 
cases  which  fell  under  their  care. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  con- 
sider whether  there  are  any  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  ossific 
over  those  of  ligamentous  union, 
as  on  this  will  depend  the  degree 
of  merit  to  be  attached  to  any 
mode  of  treatment,  by  which  os- 
sific union  of  the  i'ractured  ends 
of  the  patella  may  be  produced. 

Wander-W^iel,  Ravaton,  Pott, 
and  other  writers,  among  whom 
might  be  mentioned  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  have  maintained  that  a 
moderate  interspace  between  the 
two  fragments  of  a  broken  patella, 
is  conducive  to  the  perfect  func- 
tion of  the  knee-joint  after  cure. 
We  cannot  assent  to  this,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  by  which 
the  opinion  is  supported.  An  in- 
terspace between  the  portions  of  a 
broken  patella,  tends  to  weaken 
the  action  of  the  extensors  of  the 
leg,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of 
progression ;  consequently  it  ex- 
poses the  person  to  the  liability  of 
fiilling ;  hence  the  number  of  cases 
to  be  met  with  of  persons  who 
having  had  one  patella  broken, 
slip  their  feet,  .and  fracture  the 
other.  Desault,  on  this  subject, 
says,  that  he  always  found  the 
joint  the  more  perfect,  the  smaller 
the  interspace  between  the  frag- 
ments. When  they  were  apart, 
he  always  found  that  the  patient 
could  not  walk  up  rising  surfaces, 
or  pass  over  irregular  ground, 
without  difficulty. 

We  shall  not  make  any  re- 
marks on  the  different  kinds  of 
fracture  of  the  patella,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  produced, 
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but  confine  ourselves  to  simple 
transverse  fractures  of  that  bone, 
simply  state  the  indications  of 
cure,  and  then  consider  to  how 
great  a  degree  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  our  authors  favour  them. 

The  grand  point  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  pa- 
tella: these  are  the  vasti  (externus 
and  internus),  cruroeus  and  the 
rectus,  all  of  which,  excepting  the 
rectus,  arise  from  the  tliighbone, 
and  this  takes  its  origin  from 
the  front  of  the  pelvis;  then  the 
upper  portion  of  the  patella  is 
to  be  kept  close  to  the  lower. 
— To  the  position  of  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  mus- 
cles, Mr.  Mogridge  pa}  s  no  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Alcock  on  this  subject 
says,  "  the  leg  must  be  brought 
into  a  right  line  with  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  be  raised  towards 
the  front  of  the  pelvis,  or  other- 
wise the  pelvis  be  bent  forwards 
on  the  thigh."    P.  294. 

The  extended  position  of  the 
limb  may  be  maintained  by  pla- 
cing a  long  splint,  well  padded,  on 
the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  and 
placing  the  limb  on  a  surface 
which  forms  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the 
heel.  This  being  done,  it  remains 
now  to  determine  what  other 
means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  ap- 
proximate the  edges  of  the  bone. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Mogridge's  pa- 
per is,  to  show  the  advantage  of" 
an  instrument  he  has  devised  for 
effecting  this  purpose ;  and  speak- 
ing of  the  force  of  the  muscles 
connected  with  the  patella,  says, 
*'  When  you  reflect  on  the  quan- 
tity of  muscular  power  to  be  over- 
come, the  means  for  affecting  it 
must  of  course  be  very  powerful : 
the  screw  alone  is  equal  to  it, 
therefore  that  I  adopted."  P.  287. 


Mr.  Alcock*s  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  different — "  Let  the 
surgeon  observe  the  force  which 
is  necessary  to  effect  the  accura  te 
apposition  of  the  bones,  and  he 
will  find  that  a  force  equivalent 
to  a  few  ounces  weight  will  suf- 
fice, if  the  relaxed  position  of  the 
muscles  have  been  well  observed." 
P.  205. 

The  instrument  employed  by 
Mr.  M.  presses  just  above  and  be- 
below  the  knee.  "  The  parts  which 
press  on  the  knee  consist  of  highly 
tempered  steel,  with  a  well  and 
hard  stuffed  cushion  underneath 
each,  leather  straps  covering 
them  above  ;  into  these  are  firmly 
riveted  the  upright  pieces,  through 
which  the  screw  and  guide  pass. 
The  method  of  applying  it  is  by 
unscrewing  the  thumb-screw  to 
its  extent ;  then  getting  portions 
of  the  fractured  bone  between  the 
instrument,  apply  a  splint  inside 
it.  On  the  back  of  the  thigh  and 
leg,  buckle  the  strap  around  the 
liiiib  and  splint  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible ;  then,  with  the  thumb-screw, 
bring  the  instrument  together." 
Page  288. 

Mr.  Alcock  thinks  that  screws 
and  all  such  complicated  appa- 
ratus may  be  dispensed  with. 
"  The  apparatus  for  keeping  the 
ends  of  the  bone  in  apposition 
may  be  very  simple.  The  writer 
has  generally  used  strips  of  plas- 
ter of  about  an  inch  in  breadth 
and  a  foot  long,  crossing  obliquely 
from  the  integuments  immediately 
above  the  patella  to  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  leg,  the 
patella  being  within  the  angle 
formed  by  the  crossing.  A  mo- 
derate-sized compress  has  been 
then  placed  immediately  above 
the  patella,  the  ends  bending 
downwards  on  each  side.  A 
\  narrow    double  -  beaded    flannel 
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bandage  has  been  generally! 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater 
elasticity  than  linen  or  calico.  A 
splint  may  or  may  not  be  placed 
in  the  ham,  as  circumstances 
require  ;  the  bandage  should  not 
be  so  tight  as  to  cause  the  leg  to 
swell,  otherwise  the  lower  part 
must  be  also  supported.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  leaving  the 
patella  uncovered,  as  it  enables 
the  surgeon  not  merely  to  suppose 
that  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
steadily  supported  in  contact,  but 
to  assure  himself  of  the  fact,  day 
by  day,  without  disturbing  the  ap- 
paratus."    Page  296. 

Mr.  Mogridge  has  given,  with 
his  paper,  a  plate  of  a  limb  with 
his  instrument  applied  to  it ;  Mr. 
Alcock  has  not.  In  the  one  case 
persons  mmII  be  able  to  see,  with- 
out even  giving  the  instrument  a 
trial,  the  mischievous  effect  it  is 
likely  to  produce ;  in  the  other, 
for  want  of  a  plaie,  those  who 
may  read  Mr.  Alcock's  descrip- 
tion, and  have  not  adopted  it, 
or  a  plan  similar  to  it  before, 
will  not  have  that  impression 
of  its  merits  which  it  really 
deserves.  We  have  seen  Mr. 
Alcock's  plan  adopted,  and  with 
the  most  favourable  result ;  we 
are  continually  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  a  mode  of  treatment  similar 
jn  principle  to  Mr.  Mogridge's, 
pursued,  though  his  exact  instru- 
ment is  not  employed  ;  and  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  produced 
to  the  patients  at  the  time,  toge- 
ther with  the  issue  of  the  casses, 
have  quite  satisfied  us  of  its  in- 
expediency. 

The  addition  of  two  or  three 
cases,  together  with  a  plate, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
Mr.  Alcock's  paper. 

The  Associated  Apothecaries 
have  offered  premiums  (10  gui- 


neas each)  for  two  Essays  on  the 
following  subjects,  and  which  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary, 
or  President,  of  the  Association, 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  1824 : 

I.  "  For  the  best  original  Essay 
on  the  subject  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion, in  which  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  various  accessory 
sciences  is  ascertained  ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  each  separate 
science  or  branch  of  general  know- 
ledge should  be  cultivated,  to  af- 
ford the  highest  degree  of  useful- 
ness in  the  healing  art." 

II.  "  For  the  best  experimental 
Essay  on  Inflammation.  The 
number,  accuracy  and  practical 
importance  of  the  facts  and  in- 
ductions communicated,  will  form 
the  basis  on  which  their  respec- 
tive merits  Aviil  be  appreciated." 

We  repeat,  that  this  volume 
contains  much  valuable  matter, 
and  we  participate  in  the  hope 
expressed  by  the  Committee,  that 
it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
volumes.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  judge  from  the 
extreme  deliberation  with  which 
all  the  measures  of  this  Society 
appear  to  be  taken,  that  the  series 
will  not  follow  in  very  rapid  suc- 
cession. 


MODE 
OF  PRESERVING   HEADS. 

The  following  account,  as  given 
by  Captain  Cruise,  in  his  Journal 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  New 
Zealanders  preserve  heads,  may 
not  be  altogether  uninterestin":  to 
our  readers.  The  preserving  of 
heads  is  very  common  among 
those  islanders ;  with  us,  however, 
it  is  extremely  rare,  few  anato- 
mists in  this  country  having  ever 
attempted  it.* 

"  When  the  head  has  been 
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separated  from  the  body,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  it  extracted, 
it  is  rolled  up  in  leaves,  and  put 
into  a  kind  ot  oven,  made  of  heated 
stones,  laid  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  covered  over  with  earth.  The 
temperature  is  very  moderate,  and 
the  head  is  baked  or  stewed,  until 
all  the  moisture,  which  is  ire- 
quently  wiped  away,  has  exuded, 
after  which  it  is  left  in  a  current 
of  air  until  perfectly  dry." 

By  this  process  the  features, 
hair  and  teeth,  remain  as  perfect 
as  in  life,  and  keep  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  showing 
any  symptom  of  decay. 


JONAH'S  RESIDENCE  IN.  THE 
WHALE'S  BELLY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  ON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES;, BY  DR.  PEARSON. 

Physiological  facts  are  never 
more  interesting  than  when  they 
are  found  to  confirm  the  great 
truths  of  our  rehgion,and  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena which  infidels  have  treated 
with  derision,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  a  miraculous 
agency.  Dr.  Pearson,  of  George- 
street,  Hanover-square,  in  lectur- 
ing a  few  days  ago  upon  the  sto- 
mach, observed,  that  this  organ 
had  no  power  over  substances  en- 
dued with  vitality ;  and  that  this 
circumstance  accounted  for  the 
fact  of  the  prophet  Jonah  having 
remained  undigested  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  whale  lor  the  space 
of  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Dr.  Pearson's  discovery  is  highly 
important,  both  in  a  medical  and 
theological  point  of  view;  it 
furnishes  a  complete  answer  to 
all  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  by  sceptics  against 
that  part  of  the  Sacred  ^Volume  in 
which  this  singular  adventure  is 


related.  How  the  prophet  passed 
his  time  in  the  cavity  of  the  whale's 
stomach — how  far  the  confine- 
ment affected  his  organs  of  respi- 
ration— in  what  manner  he  derived 
his  sustenance,  or  whether  he  re- 
quired any  sustenance  at  all,  are 
all  questions  of  minor  importance. 
The  fact  of  the  stomach  having  no 
power  over  vital  substances  having 
been  once  established  by  Dr.  Pear- 
son, the  corollary  is  obvious.  The 
argument  may  be  thus  stated : — 
When  Jonah  entered  the  whale's 
stomach,  either  he  was  alive  or  he 
was  not  alive.  If  he  were  not 
alive,  the  stomach  t^ould  have  had 
the  same  power  over  him  as  over 
any  other  inanimate  substance, 
and  the  prophet  would  have  been 
digested  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 
he  was  vomited  out  alive  on  the 
fourth  day  ;  consequently  he  was 
alive  when  he  entered  the  stomach. 
Now,  as  he  was  alive  when  he  en- 
tered the  stomach,  and  as  the  sto- 
mach has  no  power  over  a  living 
substance,  it  is  evident  that  he  must 
have  continued  to  live.  Hence, 
when  the  action  of  vomiting  was 
excited,  and  he  was  thrown  up  on 
the  fourth  day,  he  was  deposited 
on  the  dry  land>  probably  without 
any  other  inconvenience  than 
some  trifling  derangement  of  his 
canonicals.  Dr.  Pearson  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  pious,  as  well  as 
the  philosophical  part  of  the  com- 
munity, for  having  explained  this 
phenomenon  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  as  demonstrable  as  any 
of  the  propositions  of  Euchd. 


ON  BATHING. 

No.  I. 


"  The  practice  of  bathing  was 
instituted,  (says  an  ancient  writer) 
with  a  view  to  cleanliness,  to  the 
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increasing  of  the  body's  heat,  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  or  i'or 
Toluptuous  gratification. "  But 
immersing  the  body  in  water  has 
been  occasionally  used  for  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  cooling  or  re- 
ducing temperature ;  and  in  mo- 
dern times  this  has  been  done 
pretty  extensively  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  in  a  systematic 
manner,  so  that  the  above  position 
in  religrence  to  the  motives  for  im- 
mersion, requires  to  be  accord- 
ingly modified.  We  may  be  said 
to  bathe  either  for  pleasure  or 
health ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  im- 
mediate gratification,  to  guarding 
the  body  against  disease,  or  to  the 
actual  counteraction  of  disease  it- 
self: and  in  the  present  series  of 
articles  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  modern 
practice,  in  reference  especially 
to  its  salutary  effects  when  it  is 
judiciously  had  recourse  to  ;  and 
to  its  injurious  tendency  when 
misemployed. 

We  first  propose  to  treat  of 
cold  bathing,  or  immersion  in 
water  under  80  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.  We  shall  then  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  trarm  and  hot 
bathing ;  and  finally,  we  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
tested question,  Whether  medicinal 
powers  are  capable  of  influencing 
the  system  by  the  impregnation  ot 
waters,  or  vapours  that  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  total  immer- 
sion, or  of  partial  application. 

Cold  bathing,  in  the  abstract, 
is  vulgarly  imagined  to  be  a 
strengthening  process;  and  so  it 
in  fact  is,  when  had  recourse  to 
under  proper  regulations ;  but  its 
bracing  operation  has  been  in- 
ferred too  generally,  from  the  con- 
stringing  effects  of  cold  upon  some 
kinds  of  inanimate  matter ;  and 
an  erroneous  theory  has  often  led 


to  a  mischievous  practice.  Again, 
it  has  been  thought  that  immers- 
ing the  body  occasionally  in  a  me- 
dium of  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  atmosphere,  may  prove  use- 
ful, by  accustoming  the  system  to 
natural  and   necessary  variations 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  thus  may 
be  especially  applicable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  so  changeable  a  cli- 
mate as  is  that  of  Britain  ;  in  this 
case  also,  the  influence  has  pro- 
bably been  too  precipitately  made, 
and  drawn  out  too  largely  ;  since 
the    transition   implied    by    cold 
bathing  is  at  once  too  great,  and 
too  rare  in  its  recurrence,  to  en- 
sure the  alleged  effect  precisely 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  amount 
supposed. 

We  have  known,  indeed,  seve- 
ral instances  of  individuals  be- 
coming far  less  sensible  to  the  un- 
pleasant feehng,  or  the  injurious 
influence  of  cold,  by  the  daily 
practice  of  immersion  ;  and  one 
gentleman  in  particular  has  lately 
told  us,  that  he  has  scarcely  known 
what  taking  cold  is,  since  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  plunging 
into  a  pond  in  his  garden,  every 
morning  during  the  year,  imme- 
diately upon  rising  from  his  bed  ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  question- 
able, to  say  the  least,  whether 
the  preventive  against  catarrhal 
complaints,  which  cold  bathing 
proves,  may  not  be  referable  ra- 
ther to  the  generally  strengthen- 
ing and  exciting  operation  of  the 
measure,  than  to  the  principle  of 
accustoming  the  body  to  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
beneficial  effects  resulting  from 
cold  immersion,  are  only  then  ob- 
tained when  a  glow  or  re-action, 
as  it  is  termed,  succeeds  to  the  first 
shock ;  an  acknowledgement  of 
this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the 
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notion  of  any  greafgood  being  ac- 
complished by  the  constringing  or 
tonic  power  of  cold  itself;  indeed, 
if  any  corollary  can  be  deduced 
beyond  that  taught  by  mere  em- 
pirical observation,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of    plunging   into   cold 
water,  or  having  the  same  poured 
suddenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,   we  should  be  disposed  to 
say,  that  the  operation  upon  the 
sentient  system  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  subsequent  excitement  in 
the   second,    are    those    circum- 
stances   to    which    the    good    is 
mainly  attributable  : — the  excite- 
ment of  which  we  speak,  of  course 
implying    altered   vascular   con- 
ditions and  effects  upon  the  va- 
rious   secretions.       Hence,     the 
utility   of   the  practice  in   those 
cases  in  which  perception  is  mor- 
bidly aflPected,  as  is  instanced  in 
convulsions  and  insanity,  both  of 
which  conditions  have  occasion- 
ally   been    beneficially     treated 
by  cold  immersion  and  effusion. 
Hence,  likewise,  the  good  that  is 
sometimes  done  by  this  remedy  in 
those  examples  of  irregular  ex- 
citement, which    pass  under  the 
general  denomination  of  fever,  in 
which  maladies,  the  double  indi- 
cation of  treatment  often  presents 
itself;    viz.    that  of    suppressing 
morbid,  and  raising  up  healthy  ex- 
citement and  heat.  J,  W. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Nov.  28th.  A  case  of  cut- 
throat, strangulated  femoral  her- 
nia, and  laceration  of  the  scalp, 
are  the  only  accidents  that  have 
been  admitted  here  this  week. 

J.  G.,  aged  27,  was  brought  to 
this  Hospital,   Monday  morning 


(Nov.  24.)  having  made  an  attempt 
to  commit  suicide,  by  cutting  his 
throat.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  made  an  inci- 
sion just  at  the  base  of  the  os 
hyoides,  directly  into  the  pharynx. 
One  vessel  only,  supposed  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  submaxillary  ar- 
tery, was  obliged  to  Jse  secured ; 
the  parts  were  brought  accurately 
in  contact  ;  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  applied,  and  the  patient 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  exceed- 
ingly quiet ;  he  is  going  on  very 
well.  Two  sutures  were  used  in 
the  wound. 

The  woman  with  femoral  her- 
nia was  admitted  yesterday  morn- 
ing (27th)  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
hernia  had  been  strangulated  for 
twelve  hours  before  her  admission ; 
it  was  small,  not  being  much 
larger  than  a  pigeon's  e^^.  She 
was  bled  largely;  put  into 
a  warm  bath,  and,  whilst  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  syn- 
cope, the  hernia  was  reduced 
about  two  hours  after  she  came  to 
the  hospital. 

No  operations  have  been  per- 
formed here  this  week.  The  ac- 
cidents mentioned  last  week  are 
doing  well, 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL    LECTURE. 

Nov.  25.  At  half  past  one  o'clock 
this  day,  the  following  clinical 
remarks  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Travers,  in  the  female  operating 
theatre,  in  reference  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  case  of  compound 
fracture;  a  detailed  account  of 
which  we  subjoin. 

After  examining  the  amputated 
limb  that  was  before  him  on  the 
table,  stating  to  the  pupils  present 


the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the 
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manner  in  which  it  was  \(]one, 
Mr.  Travers  said : 

With  such  an  extensive  injury 
as  this  before  me,  Gentlemen, 
there  could  not  be  for  a  single 
moment  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety'  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
rracture,  combined  with  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  is  a 
most  serious  injury  ;  it  renders 
what  would  have  been  otherwise 
a  simple,  a  compound  fracture. 

An  extensive  laceration  of  the 
soft  parts,  is  in  itself  an  extremely 
formidable  injury;  we  have  had 
persons  admitted  into  our  Hospitals 
with  destruction  of  the  integuments 
so  as  to  expose  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  or    thighs,  and    who  have 
died  shortly  after  their  admission  ; 
one  patient,  in  particular,  who  was 
under   the   care  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Cline,  I  recollect,  did  not 
live  after  the  2d  day  from  the  acci- 
dent.    Laceration  of  the  soft  parts 
is  then  a  most  serious  injury,  and 
you  see  why  it  should  be ;  1st.  The 
actual  exposure  of  surface  in  those 
cases — 2dly.  The  certainty  of  an 
irregular  or  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles,  and  also  the  probable 
chance  of  loss  of  blood,  a  circum- 
stance which   of  all  others   pre- 
disposes the  system  to   constitu- 
tional   irritation ;    now     suppose 
that  there  be  added  to  this  a  frac- 
ture, not  a  simple  transverse,  but 
an  irregular    fracture,  with   de- 
tatched  portions  of  bone  in  several 
parts,  and  which  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted again  by  the  original  bpne ; 
here  then  they  must  be  removed 
by     abscess,    suppuration,     and 
ulceration ;     i.  e.   they  must    be 
got  rid  of  like  all  other  extraneous 
bodies,  they  must  exfoliate  and 
be  cast  out;  the   consequence  of 
this  is  you  will  have  an  immense 
number  of  absesses  in  the  course 
of  the  detached  portions  of  bone.  1 


am  not  speaking  in  exaggerated 
terms  when  I  say  that  I  have  seen 
a  complete  bag  of  absess  in  a 
case  where  an  attempt  had  been 
made,  with  the  best  intention, 
though  injudiciously  I  think,  to 
save  the  leg. 

Now  I  am  speaking  of  common 
wounds,    those    not   complicated 
with  joints  ;  if  they  communicate, 
however,  with  joints,  such  as  the 
knee,  ankle,  or  elbow  joints,  the 
danger  in  preserving  life  is  much 
increased  ;  injuries  of  joints  give 
rise  to  great  constitutional  disor- 
der.    A  boy  was  brought  into  the 
other    Hospital    (Guy's)    with   a 
puncture  that  had  been  made  into 
the    knee-joint,    unaccompanied 
with  fracture ;  he  died  on  the  third 
day  after  his  admission,  having 
had  extremely  violent  symptoms 
of  constitutional  irritation.      On 
examining  the  joint  after  death,  it 
was  found  that  the  capsular  liga- 
ment had  been  perforated  in  the 
poples;  on  the  inner  side,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  right  knee,  the  sy- 
novial   membrane    had    suffered 
acute  inflammation  ;  there  was  a 
coating  of  lymph,  like  a  villous 
membrane,  on  one  side,  and   it 
was  quite  natural  on  the  other. 
Wounds  communicating  with  joints 
affect  the  patient  directly  and  in- 
directly ;  directly i  the  system  sym- 
pathizes with  the  injury ;  and  in- 
directly, they  act  by  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  the  patient  being  im- 
perfect.    The  question  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  which  is  the 
best,  to  save  the'limb  or  not  1  In 
all  these  cases,  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  be  prompt  in  your  de- 
cision, more  so  almost  than  in  any 
other  cases  to  be  met  with  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession ;  it  is 
of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  not 
so  much  the  ultimate  use,  or  the 
more  or  less  perfect  motion  of  the 
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limb,  as  whether  the  patient  will 
live  or  not ;  for  if  he  be  likely 
to  live  over  the  accident,  it  is 
your  duty  to  give  him  the  best 
chance  ;  it  is  not  because  he  will 
be  subject  to  many  months'  con- 
finement, or  that  exfoliation  and 
abscess  will  take  place,  that  you 
reject  saving  the  limb ;  the  loss  of 
motion  at  the  ankle  or  knee  joint 
is  quite  seconda^'y ;  our  question 
is,  can  we,  consistently  with  the 
life  of  the  patient,  save  the  limb  ; 
we  have  no  right  to  be  judges 
whether  a  wooden  leg  or  stiff  knee, 
or  a  mutilated  limb,  or  confine- 
ment for  two  years,  is  preferable. 

Now  life  is  endansfered  in  se- 
veral  ways  by  mjuries  of  this  kind. 
1.  By  what  1  call  a  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  not  a  physical 
concussion,  as  in  injuries  of  the 
head,  but  a  concussion  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  physical  concus- 
sion you  find  some  minute  lesion 
or  organic  appearance  to  explain 
the  symptoms,  but  in  the  other 
kind  you  find  none,  I  have  open- 
ed a  good  many  heads  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  this  kind  of  con- 
cussion, this  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  in  whom  brandy,  ammo- 
nia, and  other  etimulants  were  un- 
able to  keep  lip  the  pulse,  and 
have  found  nothing  to  account 
for  death.  The  operation  of  this 
shock  is  generally  from  the  first 
to  the  third  day,  and  the  patient 
often  dies  before  inflammation 
sets  in.  The  symptoms  of  this 
complaint  are,  however,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  charac- 
terize inflammation ;  in  inflam- 
mation he  does  not  die  of  non- 
reaction,  but  prostration  ;  the  one 
case  is  attended  with  delirium, 
and  every  symptom  of  disturbance 
to  the  nervous  system,  convulsion 
and  stupor ;  in  the  other,  and  this 
is  always  the  last,  the  pulse  is 


preternatu rally  rapid,  though  irre- 
gular, to  be  felt  at  the  heart,  and 
not  at  the  extremities  ;  spasm  over 
the  whole  system,  as  if  it  had  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  an 
electrical  machine ;  delirium,  fol- 
lowed by  stupor,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  death :  these  are  the 
two  forms  then,  direct  prostration 
without  excitement,  the  other  di- 
rect prostration  followed  by  ex- 
citement. 

CASES. 

Thos.  H.,  aged  44,   drayman, 

was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Nov.  24,  1823,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Travers,  with  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg. 
— Says  that  whilst  he  was  driving 
the  dray  the  horses  took  fright, 
and  he  in  endeavouring  to  jump 
off  the  shafts  on  which  he  was  sit- 
ting, slipped,  and  the  wheel  went 
over  his  left  leg. 

Has  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
much  porter  ;  he  was  quite  sober, 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

The  tibia  is  fractured  and  com- 
minuted in  three  or  four  places  ; 
the  fibula  is  also  in  one  part, 
just  above  the  outer  malleolus. 
The  integuments,  or  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  are  very  much  lacerated ; 
the  laceration  extending  from  the 
inside  of  the  knee  joint,  to  very 
near  the  inner  malleolus ;  through 
the  upper  half  of  the  wound,  the 
belly  of  the  gastrocnemii  pro- 
jects, and  on  the  lower  half  are 
several  clots  of  blood. 

The  wound  bled  pretty  much 
before  he  was  brought  to  the  Hos- 
pital, but  since  very  little. 

He  was  admitted  about  seven 
o'clock,  p.  m.  and  the  accident 
happened  two  hours  before  his 
admission. 

The  man  is  very  cold,  and  feels 
considerable  pain  in  the  limb; 
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countenance  pale  and  anxious;' 
pulse  96 ;   rather   full.     He  has 
taken  a  little  warm  tea. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury was  ascertained,  the  Surgeon 
for  the  week  (Mr.  Travers)  was 
sent  for,  who  arrived  at  8  o'clock, 
and  immediately  on  examining  the 
part,  he  told  the  man  that  he  must 
submit  to  an  operation.  This  opi- 
nion was  also  sanctioned  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  saw  the  man 
at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Travers. 

Soon  after  eight,  the  operating 
theatre  was  thronged ;  most  of 
those  attending  the  Surgical  Lec- 
tures were  enabled  to  be  present, 
as  Sir  Astley  postponed  the  Lec- 
ture on  that  account. 

At  half  past  8  o'clock,  the  man 
was  brought  into  the  room,  and 
placed  with  his  back  on  the  table  ; 
in  a  few  minutes  the  surgeon  ar- 
rived, and  after  the  tourniquet 
was  properly  adjusted,  proceeded 
to  amputate  below  the  knee  in 
the  following  manner : 

The  legs  being  separated  from 
each  other,  and  the  limb  affected 
being  supported  by  an  assistant,  the 
operator  standing  to  the  right  of 
the  patient,  began  the  incision  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  immediately  below  the  joint, 
carried  it  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards,  so  as  to  preserve  be- 
tween three  or  four  inches  of  bone; 
he  then  continued  the  incision  from 
the  outside  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards  to  meet  the  point  from 
which  he  commenced ;  by  this 
means  the  flap  was  made  from 
the  integument  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg,  as  the  laceration  on  the 
inside  extended  very  high  up  ;  the 
muscles  were  then  divided,  and 
the  bones  sawed  through ;  after 
this  three  vessels  were  secured  ; 
but  previous  to  this  the  head  of 
the  fibula  was  detached  from  its 


connexion  with  the  tibia  and  taken 
out.  One  end  of  each  ligature 
was  cut  close  to  the  vessel,  the 
other  left  hanging  out.  The  in- 
teguments being  adjusted,  straps 
of  adhesive  plaster,  and  lastly  a 
roller  were  applied. 

The  patient  was  then  removed 
to  his  bed,  and  ordered  to  take 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  an 
ounce  of  camphor  mixture. 

The  removal  of  the  limb  occu- 
pied the  space  of  five  minutes  ; 
the  securing  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  waiting  to 
see  whether  any  more  than  those 
secured  would  bleed,  twenty-five 
more. 

During  the  operation  the  man 
became  extremely  faint ;  b«t  after 
some  spirits  were  given  him  he 
soon  revived.  The  operator  was 
Mr.  Travers. 

Nov.  25th.  Did  not  sleep  last 
night :  he  was  not  in  any  pain , 
excepting  in  his  back,  which 
ached  a  good  deal.  Between 
twelve  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
night  felt  sick  at  the  stomach, 
which  soon  passed  off.  At  six 
this  morning,  jumping  and  starting 
of  the  limb  came  on,  which  still 
continue  and  prevent  him  from 
sleeping.  Tongue  white  and  dry, 
excepting  the  edge,  which  is  very 
red.  Thirsty;  respiration  labori- 
ous, 42.  Pulse  quick,  full,  and 
rather  hard.  Coughs  a  little. 
Slight  tenderness  in  epigastrio,  on 
pressure. 

Wednesday  26th.,  slept  pretty 
well ;  tongue,  dry  and  white  ;  not 
so  .thirsty  as  yesterday ;  pulse 
full  and  quick,  144 ;  not  so  hard  ; 
respiration,  36 ;  tenderness  in  epi- 
gastrio not  so  much  as  yesterday. 

Stump  smarts  a  little,  but  the 
jumping  of  the  limb  has  left  him  ; 
no  bleeding  from  the  wound  has 
taken  place : — 
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M.  fiant  pflulae  ij  statim  su- 
mendse. 

27th.  Slept  till  one  this  morn- 
ing, -when  the  knee  began  to  shoot 
and  jump,  and  continued  so  till 
between  five  and  six;  after  this 
the  limb  felt  very  hot,  and  at  ten 
haemorrhage  from  the  stump  came 
on,  which  was  stopped  in  a 
a  very  short  time,  by  tightening 
the  tourniquet ;  the  dressings  were 
taken  off,  and  fresh  ones  applied  ; 
about  half  a  pint  of  blood  was 
lost.  The  bleeding  was  attributed 
to  the  body  being  moved,  in  order 
to  place  the  bed-pan  under  him. 

Countenance  anxious,  pale,  and 
death-like.  He  feels  faint  and 
chilly;  tongue  white  and  dry; 
pulse  120,  tremulous,  rather 
small ;  respiration,  42,  laborious  ; 
bowels  opened  twice  by  the  me- 
dicine ;  limb  aches  and  jumps  a  lit- 
tle :  brandy  and  water  were  given 
him  this  morning  on  account  of 
the  faintness.  He  was  ordered  to 
take  two  large  spoonfuls  of  the 
saline  mixture,  with  four  minims 
of  tincture  of  opium  every  six 
hours,  and  to  have  four  ounces  of 
port  wine  a  day,  and  some  sago. 

28th.  Passed  a  good  night,  and 
feels  pretty  comfortable;  tongue 
white  at  the  edges,  and  brown  in 
the  middle,  dry  and  parched  ;  not 
very  thirsty ;  pulse  144,  fuller 
than  yesterday ;  respiration,  20, 
less  laborious ;  bowels  open 
twice,  stools  dark-coloured,  and 
of  an  offensive  smell ;  pain  in  epi- 
gastrio  removed. 

Stump  feels  easy ;  very  little 
jumping  of  the  limb ;  tourniquet 
still  on,  but  not  tight. 

Continues  to  take  the  wine, 
sago,  and  medicine;  has  had  some 
mutton  broth  to  day,  and  is  or- 
dered to  have  beef-tea. 


We  are  compelled  to  allude  to 
one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  case  :  on  the 
27th,  haemorrhage  came  on  as  is 
supposed  in  consequence  of  the 
patient  being  obliged  to  move  his 
body  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
bed-pan  to  be  passed  under  him, 
to  receive  his  evacuations.  Here 
then,  it  appears,  has  the  hfe  of  an 
individual  been  endangered  for 
want  of  a  simple  contrivance  that 
might  have  enabled  him  to  pass 
his  stools  without  disturbing  in 
the  least  the  limb,  and  which  con-, 
trivance  might  be  formed  without 
either  much  skill  or  expense.  We 
have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
this  kind  in  the  Borough  Hospitals, 
that  we  shall  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  giving  publicity  to  them 
when  they  occur,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  a  cause  of  so  much 
mischief  will  soon  be  removed. 
It  is,  however,  melancholy  to  state 
that  this  is  but  one  out  of  many 
evils  in  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pitals, which  are  a  disgrace  to 
those  who  allow  them  to  exist, 
— In  due  time  we  shall  expose 
them  all. 

Nov.  27th.  John  C.  aged  39, 
Willandon,  Sussex,  labourer,  was 
admitted  into  Isaac's  Ward,  Satur- 
day, Nov.  22,  with  stone.  Says  that 
four  years  ago  he  was  seized  with 
pain  in  his  kidneys,  particularly 
the  left,  which  continued  more  or 
less  till  six  months  ago :  and  in 
the  beginning  of  last  summer,  the 
pain  in  the  kidneys  went  off,  but 
scalding  in  making  water,  which 
he  had  felt  more  or  less  for  these 
four  years  past,  then  became 
much  worse.  He  could  some- 
times make  a  good  deal,  at  others 
but  a  few  drops,  and  immediately 
after  felt  a  shooting  pain  in  his 
yard,  all  through  the  urethra.    At 
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this  time  be  also  felt  a  shooting 
pain  in  the  anus,  after  stool.  For 
these  seven  months  past,  his  ge- 
neral health  has  been  very  good, 
but  prior  to  this  time  it  was  very 
much  deranged. 

Stout,  but  not  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution— generally  -walks  about 
the  ward  with  the  body  slightly 
bent,  as  this  position  gives  him 
ease. 

Tongue  white,  excepting  at  the 
edges,  which  are  red  ;  moist.  Ap- 
petite very  good  ;  not  thirsty ; 
pupils  dilated;  bowels  regular; 
urine  turbid ;  "white  sediment  at 
the  bottom  ;  pulse  75 ;  full. 

Abdomen  round ;  slight  tender- 
ness, on  pressure,  just  above  the 
pubis,  and  in  the  region  of  the 
left  kidney ;  feels  a  shooting  pain 
through  the  yard  at  the  time,  and 
after  he  is  making  water;  and 
also,  occasionally,  down  through 
the  loM'er  part  of  the  back.  Was 
sounded  on  Monday,  when  a  stone 
was  ascertained  to'be  in  the  blad- 
der. Takes  a  little  medicine  to 
keep  his  bowels  regular. 

28th.  At  half  past  one  this  day 
the  patient  was  brought  into  the 
operating  room,  and  a  stone  of  a 
circular  figure,  not  very  thick, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  crown, 
was  extracted  from  the  bladder. 
There  was  a  slight  difficulty  in 
the  extraction,  which  arose  from 
its  shape.  The  stone  was  com- 
posed of  uric  acid.  The  opera- 
tor was  Mr.  Travers. 

Three  cases  of  fractured  ribs,  a 
fractured  thigh  and  humerus  ;  and 
a  female  with  a  cut  near  the  knee 
joint,  together  with  a  case  of  in- 
guinal hernia,  have  been  ad- 
mitted this  week :  the  hernia  was 
reduced  whilst  the  patient  was  in 
the  warm  bath,  without  having  re- 
course to  any  other  measure. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  affection  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

[Continued  from  p.  279.] 
Nov.  24.  To  day  ten  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  back 
of  the  neck,  by  the  scarificator 
and  cupping  glasses  ;  as  usual,  he 
made  a  great  noise  during  the  ope- 
ration, and  according  to  the  report 
of  the  nurse,  cried  more  naturally 
than  on  any  former  occasion. 
How  far  this  latter  incident  may 
be  a  sympton  of  a  gradual  return 
of  all  his  faculties,  time  alone  will 
determine.  A  dose  of  calomel, 
jalap,  and  ginger,  was  given  him. 
The  affection  of  the  arni  has  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  he  can 
now  raise  it  to  his  head  with  tole- 
rable facility. 

25th.  It  is  reported  that  he  is 
now  able  to  whistle,  M'ith  which  ac- 
tion the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
lips  are  associated  ;  which  appears 
a  contradiction  to  our  former  state- 
ment. It  seems  however,  that  al- 
though he  undoubtedly  can  make 
a  faint  noise  resembling  the  sound 
of  a  whistle,  it  is  merely  occa- 
sioned by  drawing  in  his  breath ; 
his  lips  being  at  the  same  time 
nearly  closed  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  that  action.  His 
whistling,  therefore,  is  not  such  as 
would  be  recognized  to  be  of  the 
legitmiate  order.  In  this  action  of 
whistling,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
breath  should  be  pushed  forwards 
from  the  cavaties  of  the  lungs,  and 
afterwards  modulated  by  the  lips  : 
there  is,  however,  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy in  this  respect,  for  he  is  in- 
capable even  of  attempting  it. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  completely 
negative  action,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  in  the  inspiration  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  instead  of  its  bein"- 
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expired  as  is  naturally  the  case  ; 
and  further,  no  proof  of  the  dis- 
ease having  in  any  respect  given 
way.  Upon  being  asked  if  he 
heard  himself  whistle,  he  explain- 
ed, by  writing  on  a  slate,  that  he 
did  not ;  but  there  was  some  difTi- 
culty  in  collecting  his  meaning  in 
this  instance.  It  is  probable  that 
he  has  some  sensation  of  the  no- 
tion of  drawing  the  air  through  his  | 
lips,  and  in  the  subsequent  effort 
of  exspiration.  The  purgatives 
and  blisters  to  be  continued.  j 

20th.  A  slight  degree  of  spasm 
was  observed  about  the  lower  lip. 
He  has  a  little  fever  to  day,  and 
in  consequence  a  draught  of  ace- 
tated  ammonia,  is  ordered  to  be 
given  him  three  times  a  day. 
[To  be  continued.] 

Acute  Ophthalmia. 

Maria  Ford,  aged  17. 

This  young  woman  has  been 
for  two  years  subject  to  a  scabby 
eruption  about  the  eyes.  NVhen 
she  first  applied  here,  she  had  an 
inflammation  of  the  right  eye  so 
severe  as  to  threaten  its  rapid  de- 
struction. The  albnginea  was 
loaded  with  vessels  exhibiting  a 
very  high  degree  of  inflammation. 
A  pustule,  or  ulcer,  was  forming 
on  the  cornea,  and  the  iris  was 
to  appearance  highly  irritable. 
Diminution  of  the  pupil,  attended 
with  intolerance  of  light,  and  pain 
in  the  right  temple.  Attributes 
the  attack  to  exposure  to  cold 
during  menstruation. 

Nov.  1  &  2.  Two  leeches  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  palpebral,  in- 
terior of  the  right  eye ;  calomel 
and  opium  every  night. 

IS'ov.  3.  Repeat  the  leeches, 
and  continue  the  calomel  and 
opium.  A  draught  of  senna  and 
salts  to  be  given  her. 

4.  A  blister  to  the  temple  ;  and 
the  extract  of  Belladonna  to  be 


rubbed  over  the  palpebral  exter- 
nally. 

8.  The  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided ;  redness  diminished ;  effects 
of  light  not  so  severe  ;  pain  dimi- 
nished ;  pupil  still  contracted;  and 
coagulable  lymph  effused  into  the 
cornea.  A  poultice  was  applied, 
wetted  with  the  following  lotion  : 

Ij^  Plumbi  superacetatis  grana 
decern,  opii  duri  drachmani 
dimidiam,  aqure  distillatse 
libram  unam. 

Pro  Cataplasmate. 

Calomel  and  opium  to  be  con- 
tinued.    Blister  to  the  temple. 

20th.  Considerably  improved  ; 
the  redness  of  the  albuginea  has 
disappeared  :  transparency  of  the 
cornea  nearly  perlect ;  can  bear 
the  light  M'ithout  uneasiness  j  a 
drop  of  pnrulent  matter  is  collect- 
ed in  the  inner  canthus. 

\}^  Zinci  Sulphatis,  gr.  iv. 
Liq.  Plumbi.  Acet.  y\\  x. 
Aquai  Distillata^.    5  iv  M. 
Fiat  CoUyriuni. 
The  finger  to  be  pressed  on  the 
lachrymal  sea,  to  discharge  the 
matter  from  it ;  a  drop  of  the  lo- 
tion to  be  applied   to  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  that  it  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  pnncta. 

2lith.  The  eye  has  at  this  time 
nearly  recovered  its  ordinary 
power,  and  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther in  this  case  that  we  need  no- 
tice at  present. 

27th.  There  have  been  no  ac- 
cidents of  any  importance  admit- 
ted here  this  week  : — a  child  about 
a  year  and  half  old,  Mas  brought 
in  labouring  und^r  the  effects  of 
concussion  from  a  fall  :  bv  the 
application  of  leeches  and  evajcu- 
ating  the  bowels,  it  is  now  doing 
wel!.  A  few  burns  have  also  been 
admitted,  one  of  which  is  so  severe 
as  to  leave  very  little  chance  of 
recovery. 

) 
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ST.  GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL. 


James  Wilson,  1st  Regiment  of 
Horse  Guards,  was  received  as  an 
in-patient,  having  two  nodes,  one 
on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  other  on  the  fibula  of  the 
left  leg.  These  swellings  began 
about  seventeen  months  ago,  from 
no  evident  cause.  At  first  no  pain 
was  experienced,  but,  after  five 
months,  they  became  troublesome; 
on  this  account,  mercury  was 
given,  by  which  the  symptoms 
were  aggravated.  About  six 
months  since  the  pain  was  so  se- 
vere, that  it  entirely  deprived  him 
of  sleep,  and  prevented  him  from 
going  on  duty.  After  having  been 
an  out-patient  for  a  short  time, 
without  getting  better,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Hospital  on  the 
22d  instant ;  on  the  24th,  inci- 
sions the  whole  length  of  the  nodes 
were  made  upon  them,  completely 
through  the  periosteum ;  these 
gave  immediate  relief;  the  pe- 
riosteum was  not  much  thickened, 
the  swellings  being  entirely  bone. 

26th.  The  pain  has  not  re- 
turned. 

28th.  General  health  good,  has 
had  a  night  of  uninterrupted  re- 
pose.   No  recurrence  of  pain. 

On  Monday,  the  operation  for 
ihe  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  was 
performed  on  two  persons,  who 
are  at  this  time  (28th)  doing  very 
favourably.  Mr.  Eubank  this  day 
drew  off  the  M^ater  in  another  case 
of  hydrocele,  but  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  inject,  as  both  testicles 
were  very  much  enlargcjd. 

On  Thursday  night,  a  young 
man  was  received  with  an  injury 
of  his  left  hand.  Mr.  Keates  am- 
putated the  thumb  in  conse- 
quence of  fracture,  and  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts. 


The  man,  whose  bladder  was 
punctured  last  week  by  Mr.  Gun- 
ning, is  doing  well. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  SURGERY. 


From  the  account  given  by 
Homer,  of  Machaon  and  Podali- 
rius,  the  sons  of  OEsculapius,  hav- 
ing acted  as  surgeons  to  the  Gre- 
cian army  during  the  siege  of 
Troy,  Celsus  infers,  that  surgery 
is  the  most  ancient  branch  of  thei 
medical  art.  "  Quos  tamen  Ho- 
merus,  non  in  pestilentiS,,  neque 
in  variis  generibus  morborum  ali- 
quid  attulisse  auxilii,  sed  vulneri- 
bus  tantummodo  ferro  et  medica- 
mentis  mederi  solitos  esse  propo- 
suit — Ex  quo  apparet,  haspartes 
medecinse  solas  ab  his  esse  tenta- 
tas,  easque  esse  vetustissimas." 
These  (Machaon  and  Podalirius) 
Homer  states  to  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  their  assistance,  not 
in  the  plague,  nor  in  the  various 
forms  of  disease,  but  to  the  healing 
wounds  by  incision  and  local  ap- 
plications. Hence  it  appears  that 
surgery  was  the  onh  science 
practised  by  them — and  that  it  is 
the  most  ancient. 


Dr.  COLLYER. 

Dr.  CoLLYER  has  been  suffi- 
ciently ill-advised  to  proceed 
against  the  Publisher  of  The 
Lancet,  by  indictment. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  merely 
quote  the  following  unanswerable 
paragraph,  which  appeared  in 
The  Times  of  Friday.  It  speaks 
vplumes. 

"  It  will  be  perceived  by  an 
advertisement  in  this  day's  jour- 
nal, that  Dr.  Collyer  has  pro- 
ceeded by  indictment  against  the 
publisher  of  The  Lancet.     It  is^ 
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we  assure  him,  from  the  most 
perfect  good  wishes  for  him  and 
his  character,  that  we  hint  to  him 
that  the  process  by  indictment 
leaves  the  main  question  (namely, 
that  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  imputations  against  him)  where 
it  found  it — untried.  Would  he, 
on  the  contrary,  proceed  by  ac- 
tion, he  would  allow  his  adversa- 
ries to  bring  forward  their  proofs, 
if  they  have  any ;  and  by  dis- 
proving these,  his  innocence  would 
be  established." 

THE  DRAMATIC  LANCET. 

No.  6. 

Covent-Garden  Theatre. — 
The  return  of  Mr.  Sinclair  from 
Italy,  after  a  voluntary  exile  of 
six  years,  seems  to  have  produced 
little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the 
musical  and  fashionable  world. 
Already  this  gentleman  has  nearly 
beaten  Cortes  and  Caius  Grac- 
chus out  of  the  field,  and  the 
manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
stifling  all  other  considerations, 
for  the  sake  of  his  interest,  has 
been  compelled  to  offer  a  carte 
blanche  to  Mr.  Braham,  who,  like 
the  fugitive  monarch  of  Itheca,  is 
invited  home  to  assert  his  rightful 
supremacy,  and  strip  the  borrow- 
ed laurels  from  the  brow  of  his 
presumptuous  rival.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  proprietors  of  this  esta- 
blis;hment,  having  got  the  start  of 
their  competitors,  are  determined 
to  secure  the  vantage  ground  they 
have  obtained,  and  the  Cabinet, 
(as  dull  and  wretched  a  piece  as 
ever  was  foisted  upon  the  patient 
endurance  of  an  audience)  is^ 
therefore,  to  be  played  three  times 
a  week,  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  of  passionate  admirers, 
who  flock  to  enjoy  the  warbling 
strains   of  this  distinguished  and 


highly-praised  singer.  Were  we 
disposed  to  moralize,  we  should 
say  that  this  has  become  a  mere 
sing  song  nation  ;  pleased  like 
children,  with  every  play-thing 
novelty^  and  delighted  with  no- 
thing so  much  as  with  unmean- 
ing pageantry  and  empty  show. 
If  a  play  of  our  divine  Shak- 
speare  is  to  be  represented,  it 
must  either  be  cut  down  and  con- 
verted into  an  opera,  to  tickle  the 
refined  ears  of  the  cognoscenti,  or 
degraded  into  a  pantomimic  spec- 
tacle to  administer  to  the  gross 
and  sensual  appetites  of  the  vul- 
gar. Is  an  interesting  tale  to  be 
unfolded,  or  an  useful  moral  in- 
culcated ? — Every  expedient  that 
ingenuity  or  folly  can  devise,  is 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  produce  a 
striking  and  dazzling  effect, — the 
machinist,  the  scene  painter,  the 
property  man  and  the  composer, 
all,  (save  and  except  poor  neg- 
lected genius)  are  put  in  active 
requisition,  to  furbish  up  an  en- 
tertainment worthy  of  the  enlight- 
ened taste  of  the  times. — Nature 
herself  is  completely  reversed. 
Dogs,  elephants,  and  horses  are 
tortured  into  a  pliant  subserviency 
to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  their 
employers;  brutes  are  elevated  be- 
yond their  proper  sphere  of  action, 
and  intelligent  beings  are  debased 
to  a  level  with  brutes  !  But  to  re- 
turn from  this  digression.  In  our 
last  Number  we  observed,  that 
Mr.  Sinclair,  since  his  journey  to 
the  continent,  has  materially  im- 
proved. By  this  we  did  not  mean 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  he  is  either 
an  original  or  a  perfect  singer. 
He  certainly  understands  solfaing 
completely, and  is  lavish  even  to  re- 
dundant profusion  of  all  the  orna- 
mental graces  and  embellishments 
of  the  art.  But  his  voice  possesses 
neither  strength  nor  extent  of  com- 
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pass  ;  it  is  disliiJgiiished  neither 
by  that  subhme  energy  nor  that 
beautii'ul  intonation  that  has  so 
often  enchanted  us  in  the  delight- 
ful strains  of  Incledon  and  Bra- 
ham!  So  conscious,  indeed,  is 
Mr.  Sinclair  of  his  deficiency, 
that  he  continually  has  recourse 
to  his  falsetto  or  leigned  voice  to 
conceal  his  natural  defects,  and 
seeks  by  a  prodigal  display  of 
meretricious  ornaments,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  simple 
melody  and  genuine  expression. 
His  tones  are  often  wiry,  vibrat- 
ing, and  tremulous;  resembling 
rather  the  chords  of  a  musical 
instrument  than  the  full  and  ani- 
mated sounds  of  a  human  voice. 
As  a  singer  he  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  Braham,  of  whom  he  is 
but  the  ecAo,  and  not  far  superior 
to  Duruset,  whom  he  excels  only 
in  flexibility  of  voice  and  distinct- 
ness of  articulation.  —  Want  of 
space  precluded  us  in  our  last 
from  mentioning  Miss  Paton,  and 
we  therefore  hasten  to  compen- 
sate for  our  apparent  neglect  and 
injustice,  by  saying  that  deduct- 
ing tlie  novelty  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
first  appearance,  after  his  long 
absence,  and  the  extravagant  pull's 
that  had  been  so  industriously  cir- 
culated to  ensure  a  full  attend- 
ance, litrs  was  the  chief  attraction, 
and  to  her  justly  belong  all  the 
well  earned  laurels  of  the  even- 
ing. There  Mas  a  lunveit  and 
vivacity  in  her  perloimance  of 
Floreita,  coupled  M'ith  the  ex- 
quisite manner  in  which  she  sang 
the  airs  allotted  to  her ;  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  "  The  bird  in 
yonder  cage  confined,"  which  com- 
pletely won  the  hearts  of  ihe  audi- 
ence, and  ohtained  universal  ap- 
plause. What  a  contrast  did  her 
iictiiig  present  to  the  ieeble  and 
inanimate  efforts  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 


who  personated  Orlando ;  but  who, 
in  his  gait  and  manners,  appeared 
so  little  like  a  prince,  that,  as 
Hamlet  says,  "  one  might  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  made 
by  one  of  Nature's  journeymen, 
and  not  made  well  neither,  he 
imitated  Humanity  so  abomina- 
bly!" 

Upon  the  revival  of  King  John 
last  Monday,  at  this  Theatre,  "we 
shall  be  brief;  and  for  this  reason 
— that,  as  we  can  say  but  little  in 
its  praise^  Ave  are  very  ill-disposed 
to  say  much  in  blame.  The  sce- 
nery and  decorations  were  beau- 
tiful, and  the  dresses  and  costume 
as  splendid  and  (we  believe)  as 
accurate  as  the  most  bigotted  anti- 
quarian could  desire.  But  the 
performers ! — in  the  simplicity  of 
our  hearts  we  had  almost  forgotten 
them  : — for  really,  judging  from 
the  ostentatious  parade  in  the  play 
bills,  about  illuminated  manu- 
scripts^ heraldic  monuments,  vases 
and  coins,  we  might  naturally  con- 
sider them  of  inferior  importance. 
With  the  exception,  then,  of  Mr. 
Kemble's  Falcon  bridge,  which  is 
a  character  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  the  best  represented  in  the 
plaj',  we  can  scarcely  record  one 
that  was  deserving  of  any  very  par- 
ticular notice.  Some  of  our  readers 
will,  perhaps,  exclaim,  "  What ! 
not  Mr.  Young's  King  John  ?" 
We  answer.  No!  Mr.  Young's 
acting  was  good  ;  in  many  scenes 
excellent ;  but  it  was  neither 
Shalispeare's  King  John,  nor 
the  King  John  of  English  history. 
His  loud  and  declamatory  tones, 
and  his  high  swelhng  air  and 
jnanner,  might  have  suited  the 
character  of  Hotspur  or  Corio- 
lanus,  but  Mere  here  evidently 
misplaced,  and  out  of  season.  A 
Master  Hall  represented  Prince 
Arthur,  and  considering  his  age, 
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(thirteen  years)  and  that  he  is 
quite  unused  to  the  stage ;  it 
being,  according  to  the  bill,  his 
first  appearance,  acquitted  him- 
self* in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
raise  very  favourably,  when  a  lit- 
tle practice  and  increased  confi- 
fidence  shall  enable  him  to  de- 
velop his  latent  power.  The 
scene  between  him  and  Hubert 
was  affecting,  and  obtained  much 
applause. 

Our  readers  will  already  have 
anticipated  that  the  Constance  of 
Mrs.  Bartley  was  a  failure.  There 
are  some  characters  that  appear 
to  have  belonged  so  exclusively  to 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  were  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  her  astonishing 
powers,  that  we  begin  almost  to 
despair  of  ever  again  seeing  them 
adequately  filled  by  any  other  per- 
former. \Ve  would  recommend 
Mrs  Bartley  to  avoid  them  in 
future,  and  confine  herself  to  those 
where  tenderness  and  maternal 
affection  alone,  unmixed  with  lofty 
passion  or  great  mental  energy, 
are  required.  We  now  see  and 
sensibly  feel  the  loss  of  such  a 
highly-gifted  being  as  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons. Her  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen 
Catherine,  and  Constance,  are 
left  without  a  representative ;  and 
to  use  the  language  of  a  late 
poet, 

"  Are  parts  when  she  dies  should  be 
laid  in  her  hearse." 


CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
No.  4. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  si- 
tuations, the  game  was  won  in  a 
remarkably  scientiflc  manner  by 
the  gentleman  who  conducted  the 
moves  of  the  white,  who  is  a 
player  of  first-rate  skill.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  this  situa- 
tion will  be  extremely  instructive 


to  the  student.  The  next  position 
occurred  at  Prague*  M.  Brodezky.' 
an  eminent  player  in  that  city, 
conducted  the  white,  and  forced 
the  mate  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
moves.  The  next  position,  which 
we  present  this  week  to  our 
readers,  is  taken  from  an  East 
Indian  treatise,  and  is  one  of  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  and  compli- 
cation. It  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Marshal  Saxe's  pro- 
blem, which  we  gave  in  our  last 
Number.  In  that  problem  the 
student  has  seen  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  pawns  on  one 
side  were  compelled  to  file  off,  to 
afford  a  passage  for  the  white 
pawn  ;  but  in  this  problem  the 
extremely  difficult  condition  is  su- 
peradded, that  the  black  pawns 
shall  not  be  suffered  to  move ;  a 
condition  which  seems  to  render 
its  execution  almost  impossible. 
As  this  problem  has  been  given 
rather  as  a  specimen  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  surmounted 
by  combinations  at  Chess,  than  as 
a  practical  exercise  for  the  stu- 
dent, we  have  annexed  the  solu- 
tion. 

Philo-Lancet  may  be  assured 
that  there  are  no  typographical 
errors,  and  still  less  any  errors»of 
calculation,  in  any  of  our  pro- 
blems. 

Dankan  is  right. 

The  Lancet  is  invisible  ;  but  we 
shall  be  always  ready  to  give  any 
information  to  our  Correspondents 
on  the  subject  of  Chess. 

Problem  X. 
The  black  having  played  his 
queen's  bishop's  pawn,  one  square, 
attacking  the  queen,  the  white  is 
required  to  win  the  adverse  queen, 
and  consequently  the  game  in  five 
moves. 

PosHion  of  the  Pieces, 

WttVTE. 

King    at    his    knij^ht's    square. 
Queen  at  her  fourth  square. 
Kook    at    the    king's    bishop's 
square. 
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King's  bishop  at  the  queen's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

Knight  at  the  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's  third   square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's, 
king's  knight's,  queen's  rook's,  and 
queen's  kniglit's  squares,  at  the 
queen's  bishop's  third  square,  and 
at  the  adverse  king's  third 
square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  square. 

King's  rook  at  the  king's  bishop's 
square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  square. 

Bishop  at  the  king's  knight's 
third  square. 

King's  knight  at  the  king's  se- 
cond square. 

Queen's  knight  at  its  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's, 
queen's  rook's  and  queen's  knight's 
squares  ;  at  queen's  bishop's  third, 
and  queen's  third  squares. 

XI. 

White  to  give  checkmate  in  six 
moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  knight's  second 
square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  knight's 
square. 

Rook  at  the  adverse  king's  third 
square,  knight  at  the  king's  knight's 
fourth  square. 

Bishop  at  the  adverse  queen's 
fourth  square. 

Pawn  at  the  adverse  king's 
knight's  fourth  square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  second  square. 

Rook  at  the  king's  knight's  se- 
cond square. 

Bishop  at  the  king's  knight's 
third  square. 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook^s 
square,  and  queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 


XII. 

White  to  win  with  the  queen's 
bishop's  pawn  in  eightj'^-one  moves, 
without  taking  any  of  the  black 
pawns,     or    suffering    them^  lAvn^im 

moved.  -       < 

Position  of  the  Pieces . 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  bishop's  square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

King's  bishop  at  the  queen's 
third  square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  the  king's 
bishop's  second  square. 

King's  knight  at  the-  king's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

Queen's  knight  at  adverse  king's 
bishop's  fourth  square. 

King's  rook  at  adverse  king's 
bishop's  third  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  adverse  king's 
bishop's  second  square. 

Pawns  at  the  queen's  bishop's 
second,  and  queen's  knight's  third 
squares, 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Pawns  at  the  queen's  knight's 
third,  queen's  knights  fourth,  and 
adverse  queen's  knight's  fourth 
squares  ;  and  at  the  queen's  third, 
queen's  fourth,  and  adverse  queen's 
fourth  squares. 

Solution  of  Problem  XII. 

We  shall  only  give  the  moves  of 
the  white,  where  the  black  has  but 
one  method  of  playing,  and  when 
he  has  an  option,  we  shall  give 
that  move  of  the  black,  which  is 
most  favourable  to  the  defence. 

1.  King's  knight  to  adverse 
king's  third  square. 

2.  King's  knight  to  adverse 
queen's  bishop's  second  square. 

3.  King's  knight  to  adverse 
queen's  rook's  square. 

4.  Queen's  knight  to  adverse 
king's  second  square,  checking. 

5.  Queen's  knight  to  adverse 
queen's  bishop's  third  square. 

6.  Queen's  knight  to  adverse 
queen's  square. 
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7.  Queen's  rook  to  adverse 
queen's  rook's  second  square. 

8.  Queen's  bishop  to  king's 
square. 

9.  Queen's  bishop  to  queen's 
second  square. 

10.  Queen's  bishop  to  queen's 
bishop's  square. 

11.  Queen's  bishop  to  queen's 
knight's  second  square. 

12.  Queen's  bishop  to  queen's 
rook's  square. 

13.  King's  rook  to  adverse  king's 
bishop's  second  square. 

14.  Queens  rook  to  adverse 
queen's  rook's  third  square. 

15.  Queen's  knight  to  adverse 
queen's  knight's  second  square. 

16.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

17.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  third 
square. 

18.  King  to  king's  bishop's  se- 
cond square. 

19.  King  to  king's  bishop's  third 
square. 

20.  King  to  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square. 

21.  King  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

22.  Queen  to  adverse  king's 
knight's  third  square,  checking. 

23.  Queen  to  adverse  king's 
bishop's  third  square,  checking. 

24.  King's  rook  to  adverse 
king's  knight's  second  square, 
checking. 

25.  King's  rook  to  adverse  king's 
knight's  third   square,   checking. 

26.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's second  square,  checking. 

27.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's square,  checking. 

28.  Rook  to  adverse  king's 
knight's  second  square,  checking. 

29.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's third  square,  checking. 

30.  Queen  to  adverse  king's 
knight's  third  square,  checking. 

31.  Queen  to  adverse  king's 
knight's  fourth  square,  checking. 

32.  Queen  to  king's  knight's 
fourth  square,  checking. 

33.  Queen  to  king's  knight's 
third  square,  checking. 


34.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's 
third  square,  checking. 

35.  King's  rook  to  king's  knight's 
second  square,  checking. 

36.  King's  rook  to  king's  second 
square,  checking. 

37.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's  se- 
cond square,  checking. 

38.  Queen  to  king's  rook's  fourth 
square,  checking. 

39.  Queen  to  king's  rook's  se- 
cond square,  checking. 

40.  King's  rook  to  king's  knight's 
second  square,  checking. 

41.  Queen  to  king's  knight's 
third  square,  checking. 

42.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's 
third  s«[uare,  checking. 

Black. — King  to  adverse  king's 
square. 

43.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's  se- 
cond square,  checking. 

44.  Queen  to  king's  second 
square,  checking. 

45.  King's  rook  to  king's  rook's 
second  square. 

46.  Queen's  bishop's  pawn  to 
queen's  bishop's  fourth  square, 
checking. 

47.  Queen  to  queen's  knight's 
second  square,  checking. 

48.  Queen  to  queen's  bishop's 
second  square,  checking. 

49.  King's  rook  to  king's  second 
square,  checking. 

50.  King's  rook  to  king's  third 
square,  checking. 

51.  Queen  to  queen's  square, 
checking. 

52.  Queen  to  king's  second 
square,  checking. 

53.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's 
square,  checking. 

54.  King's  rook  to  king's  second 
square,  checking. 

55.  King's  rook  to  king's  knight's 
second  square,  checking. 

Black. — King  to  adverse  king's 
rook's  fourth  square. 

56.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's 
fourth  square,  checking. 

Black. — King  to  adverse  king's 
rook's  third  square. 

57.  Queen  to  king's  bishop's  third 
square,  checking. 
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58.   Queen    to    king's    knight's 
third  square,  checking. 

69.    Queen    to    king's 
fourth  square,  checking. 

60.  Queen    to     adverse    king's 
knight's  fourth  square,  checking. 

61.  Queen   to    adverse    king's 
knight's  third  square,  checking. 

62.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  bi- 
shop's third  square,  checking. 

63.  King's  rook  to  king's  rook's 
second  square,  checking. 

64.  Queen    to    adverse     king's 
knight's  third  square,  checking. 

65.  King's  rook  to  adverse  king's 
rook's  square,  checking. 

66.  King's  rook  to  adverse  king's 
square,  checking. 

67.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  third 
square,  checking. 

68.  Queen's  bishop's  pawn  one 
square. 

69.  Queen  to  adverse   queen's 
second  square,  checking. 

70.  Queen's  bishop's  pawn  one 
square. 

71.  Rook  to  adverse  king's  se- 
cond square. 

72.  Knight  to   adverse  queen's 
bishop's  second  square,  checking. 

Black. — King  to  queen's  rook's 
fourth  square. 


73.  Knight    to    adverse,  kiiig's 
third  square. 

74.  Knight  to  adrerse  queen's 
sqtiare.  '^\  :  ' 

75.  Rook  to  adverse  king'#-lrt- 
shop's  second  square. 

76.  Knight   to   adverse  q««feli*^ 
knight's  second  square. 

77.  Knight  to   adverse  queents 
bishop's  fourth  square,  checking.  * 

Black. — King  to  queen's  rook*s 
square. 

78.  Knight  to  adverse  king's  third 
square. 

79.  Queen    to  adverse  queen's 
rook's  second  square. 

80.  Queen  to  adverse   queen's 
rook's  third  square,  checking. 

81.  Pawn  one   square,    giving 
checkmate. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


If  our  valued  Correspondent  X.  X.  \yi\l 
send  to  the  Publisher  he  will  find  a  parcel 
directed  for  him.  We  are  extremely 
tsorry  that  the  communication  this  week 
came  too  late  for  insertion.  It  will  posi- 
tively appear  in  our  next. 

Other  Correspondents  next  week. 


ERRATA. 

Through     inadvertency    the    following    Eirata    crept    into  the  Review  of  th« 
Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries ^  in  our  last  Number. 
Vage  2G7,  line  32, /or  then  bad  it  is,  read  then  it  is  bad. 

—  2(58,  line  21,  ^^br  attainment,  rcai  attainments. 

—  2G9,  line   15,jfor  the  classical,  read  classical. 

—  269,  line  'M,for  study,  read,  pursue  the  study  of  his  profession. 

—  2f»9,  line  4;},y4>r  to  our  profession,  read  to  one  member  of  the  professicin, 

—  270,  line  27, /o;- respect,  re«rf  respecting. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES, 

CONTINUED. 

[^0  Lecture  on  Mondai/.^ 

Theatre^    St.  Thomas's  Tlonpital^ 

Wednesday    Evening, 
Dec.  3d,  1823. 

Lecture  Fifteenth. 

In  the  last  Lecture  we  defined 
Gangrene  as  a  partial  death ;  we 
described  to  you  the  s^'mptoms 
which  attended  it,  when  it  was  the 
result  of  high  and  active  inflam- 
mation, and  when  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  low  degree  of  heat.  We 
described  to  you  the  sloughing 
process,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  blood- 
vessels, the  nerves,  and  even  the 
bones,  became  subject  to  gan- 
grene. We  proceeded  to  state  to 
you  the  kind  of  constitution  which 
was  most  subject  to  gangrene,  and 
the  state  of  debility  accompanied 


with  irritability,  which  generally 
led  to  it.  We  stated  that  gangrene 
arose  generally  from  inflamma- 
tion, but  that  It  sometimes  arose 
from  diseases,  unaccompanied  with 
inflammation,  by  which  tlie  circu- 
lation was  considerably  impeded  ; 
that  in  consequence  of  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels under  a  state  of  gangrene, 
the  circulation  could  never  be  re- 
stored, and  that  the  coagulum 
not  only  extended  through  the 
dead  vessels,  but  proceeded  to  a 
considerable  extent  into  the  living 
vessels,  beyond  the  parts  at  which 
gangrene  had  commenced. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  which  is  usual- 
ly employed  to  prevent  gangrene, 
and  to  arrest  the  sloughing  pro- 
cess. We  must  endeavour  to  sooth 
the  parts  by  the  application  of 
leeches,  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  excess  of  action.  It  generally 
happens,  in  cases  of  gangrene,  that 
the  body  will  not  bear  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  depletion;  but 
2D 
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local  depletion,  by  means  of 
leeches,  may  be  safely  resorted 
to.  Thus,  in  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg,  for  instance,  gangrene 
may  be  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  leeches,  when  it  would 
not  be  equally  safe  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm.  Soothing  applica- 
tions, such  as  poppy  fomentations, 
and  poppy  poultices,  should  be 
employed  to  subdue  the  excessive 
action  which  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  part. 
It  will  be  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  to  attend  to  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  the  patient.  In  this 
Metropolis  it  is  seldom  safe  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm  of  patients  to 
prevent  gangrene.  In  the  coun- 
try a  different  practice  may  be 
pursued ;  and  it  will  frequently 
be  necessary  to  take  away  blood 
in  erysipelas,  and  other  cases,  in 
w^hich  we  cannot  and  dare  not  de- 
plete in  town,  where  the  constitu- 
tion of  patients  is  broken  by  in- 
temperance, or  enfeebled  by  de- 
teriotated  air.  When  you  take 
away  blood,  however,  to  prevent 
gangrene,  do  not  take  more  than 
eight  or  ten  ounces,  lest  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently the  nervous  powers  of  the 
constitution,  should  be  too  much 
diminished.  Two  or  three  grains 
of  calomel  should  be  given  at 
night,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the 


defective  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  and  the  liver;  and  the 
liquor  ammonijB  acetatis,  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium, 
should  be  given  several  times  in 
the  day.  By  the  calomel  you  re- 
store the  secretions ;  and  by  the 
opium  you  tranquillize  the  system, 
and  diminish  the  irritability  which 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  life 
of  the  parts.  Do  not  begin  by 
stimulating  the  constitution  too 
much  in  cases  of  gangrene.  The 
effect  of  opium  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  similar  to  that  of  taking 
a  stimulus  into  the  system  ,  but  it 
is  by  diminishing  excessive  action, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  increases 
the  strength  of  the  body,  that  opium 
becomes  so  valuable  a  medicine 
in  these  cases.  The  best  means, 
therefore,  of  preventing  gangrene, 
are  to  restore  the  secretions  by 
calomel,  and  to  diminish  irrita- 
bility by  opium,  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  taking  away  very  small 
quantities  of  blood. 

If  the  gangrene  arises  from  the 
application  of  cold,  the  treatment 
must  be  different.  In  these  cases 
the  action  of  the  parts  is  feeble 
from  the  diminution  of  nervous 
power,  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
restore  it  to  a  healthy  state  by 
stimulants  of  the  most  gentle  kind. 
For  this  purpose  the  best  applica- 
tion is  the  camphorated  spirit  of 
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Mine,  accompanied  with  gentle 
friction.  If  \ou  are  called  to  a 
patient  whose  feet  are  benumbed 
by  the  application  of  cold,  you 
must  sit  by  his  bed-side,  pour  the 
camphorated  spirit  into  your  hand, 
and  rub  it  on  his  feet  with  the  ut- 
most possible  gentleness,  so  that 
the  part  may  not  be  irritated  by 
violent  friction.  When  the  first 
effects  of  cold  are  removed,  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply  poultices  to 
the  part.  The  poultices  must  be 
cold  ;  for  warm  applications  to  the 
part  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
nobility  died  of  gangrene  from  an 
imprudence  in  this  respect.  He 
was  out  shooting  in  December 
last,  and  his  feet  having  become 
benumbed,  he  put  them  into  warm 
water  as  soon  as  he  returned  home. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  toe 
became  gangrenous ;  the  gangrene 
soon  extended  to  the  other  foot, 
and  he  died  from  its  effects.  When 
parts  are  frost-bitten  in  colder  cli- 
mates, you  are  aware  that  the 
common  practice  is  to  restore  the 
circulation  by  rubbing  them  with 
snow. 

So  much  for  the  prevention  of 
Gangrene. 

But  as  soon  as  gangrene  has 
commenced,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the 
parts,  with  a  view  of  supporting 


the  action  of  the  surrounding  parts 
which  are  threatened  with  the  de- 
struction of  life.  The  application 
which  I  have  found  to  be  most 
uniformly  successful  in  such  cases, 
is  the  poultice  of  stale  beergrounds. 
The  stale  beer  grounds,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  any  public  house, 
should  be  mixed  with  linseed  meal, 
and  a  poultice  form.ed  of  them, 
which  will  produce  a  gentle  and 
beneficial  stimulus  in  the  part, 
and  prevent  the  gangrene  f^om 
spreading  to  the  surrounding  skin. 
Spirituous  fomentations  are  also 
of  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
At  the  same  time  that  this 
local  treatment  is  employed, 
means  must  be  taken  to  support 
the  constitution,  which  is  debi- 
litated bv  excessive  action.  The 
best  mode  of  supporting  the  con- 
stitution is  by  the  exhibition  of 
ammonia  united  with  opium. 
From  seven  to  ten  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
twenty  drops  or  half  a  drachm  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  should  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
or  even  more  frequently,  as  once 
every  four  hours.  This  plan  will 
generally  prevent  the  extension 
of  gangrene.  Bark  was  formerly 
extolled,  as  possessing  great  vir- 
tue in  cases  of  gangrene ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  does  not  do 
as  much  harm  as  good.  For  the 
2  D  2 
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first  two  or  thrae  days  the  patient 
feels  comfortable,  anrl  his  health 
is  improved  by  its  exhibition  ;  but 
after  a  short  time  his  stomach 
becomes  loaded  and  oppressed. 
Jt  first  makes  him  costive,  and 
then  purges  ;  and  after  a  little 
time  we  are  obliged  to  suspend 
its  use.  I  am  much  disposed  to 
try  in  these  cases  the  new  form 
of  this  medicine,  which  agrees  so 
well  with  the  stomach  ;  I  allude 
to  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Jt  is 
my  intention  to  give  it  a  full  trial 
in  the  first  case  of  gangrene  which 
I  meet  with  ;  and  I  recommend 
you  to  try  it  yourselves  in  the 
cases  of  gangrene  which  may 
come  under  your  observation. 
An  excellent  medicine  used  in 
the  other  Hospital  is,  a  bolus  of 
five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  with  ten  grains  of  musk, 
given  every  four  hours.  I  have 
seen  this  medicine  produce  the 
best  effects  in  sloughing  sores  in 
the  foul  wards,  and  in  gangrenous 
sores,  where  the  gangrene  was 
much  disposed  to  spread.  The 
musk  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up 
the  stimulus  of  the  ammonia, 
which  is  apt  to  subside  after  a 
few  days,  when  the  ammonia  is 
exhibited  alone.  A  port  wine 
poultice  is  an  admirable  applica- 
tion in  these  cases.  I  mentioned 
to  you,  a  few  days  ago,  the  case 


of  a  girl  in  the  other  Hospital, 
who  had  a  gangrenous  sore  in  the 
pudendum,  where  a  great  variety 
of  applications  had  been  tried 
without  any  beneficial  result.  At 
last  a  port  wine  poultice  was 
applied,  and  with  such  immediate 
good  effects,  that,  though  I  had 
before  despaired  of  her  life,  the 
last  time  I  saw  her  the  eore  was 
brought  into  such  a  healthy  state, 
that  there  are  great  hopes  of  her 
recovery.  Applications  of  tur- 
pentine are  often  of  use  in  these 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  parts.  After  great  want 
of  circulation  in  any  part,  from 
the  course  of  the  blood  having 
been  arrested,  sloughing  sores 
are  very  apt  to  occur.  Thus, 
after  the  operation  of  tying  the 
femoral  artery,  if  the  limb  be 
suffered  to  rest  in  the  same  posi- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  a 
small  gangrenous  spot  frequently 
appears.  In  such  cases,  the  spi- 
rit of  turpentine  is  the  best  ap- 
plication. Yeast  is  often  applied 
with  the  same  view.  A  lotion 
much  used  in  the  other  Hospital 
for  this  purpose  is  the  formula, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  epi- 
thema  lithargyri  acetatis  ;  but 
now  called  the  epithema  plumbi 
superacetatis. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of 
preparing  it : 
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B  Confect.  Ros.  5J« 

Mel.  Rosse  "^ 

Tinct.  Opii  aa    ^•^jj.  M. 

Liq.  Plumbi  Super. J 
T^vo  drachms  of  each  of  the  last 
three  articles,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
first.  This  is  an  application  that 
accords  extremely  well  with  limbs 
in  a  state  of  gangrene,  when  the 
dead  are  separating  from  the  liv- 
ing parts  ;  it  is  a  very  useful  ap- 
plication^then  in  gangrene.  Dur- 
ing the  sloughing  process,  the 
nitric  acid  is  the  best  application 
that  can  be  used  :  when  the  gan- 
grene stops,  and  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  drawn,  and  the  sloughing 
process  is  commencing,  the  nitric 
acid  may  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifty  drops  to  a  pint  of 
water.  I  have  seen  very  good 
effects  from  an  application  com- 
posed of  vinegar  and  camphor 
mixture,  about  four  ounces  of  the 
vinegar  to  twelve  ounces  of  the 
camphor  mixture ;  1  have  seen 
this  of  service  when  no  other  ap- 
plication had  been  used,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  at  Peckham, 
that  1  altentled  with  Mr.  A.  These 
are,  then,  Gentlemen,  the  different 
modes  of  treatment  for  the  pre- 
vention of  gangrene,  and  the  ar- 
resting of  the  sloughing  process. 

On  the  propriety  of  amputa- 
tion, and  the  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  performed, 


As  to  the  propriety  of  amputa- 
tion ;  there  is  no  occasion  in  ge- 
neral for  amputation  in  cases  of 
gangrene  w  hen  the  sloughing  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  as  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  man 
at  the  other  Hospital,  where  nature 
has  performed  the  operation  her- 
self, without  any  assistance;  if  the 
surgeon  will  be  content  to  wait  a 
short  time,  and  the  patient  is  dis- 
posed also,  you  will  find  that  the 
parts  will  separate  as  well  without, 
as  with  an  operation.     Now  the 
old,  surgeons  who  observed  nature 
well,  adopted  the  very  same  plan 
in  their  amputations  as  nature  pur- 
sues in  these  cases,  when  the  skin 
separates  the  longest,  the  muscles 
next,  and  then  the  tendons,  toge- 
ther with  the  bones,  which  are  left 
considerably  shorter  than  the  rest, 
as  you  may  observe  from  the  spe- 
cimen on  the  table  ;  when  bones 
ulcerate  the  tendon  soon  separates, 
and  the  bones  become  covered  in 
by  skin  and  muscle  ;    the   limb, 
however,  before   me,  was  ampu- 
tated. The  cases  in  which  you  are 
called  on  to  perform  the  operation 
of  amputation  are  when  the  pa- 
tient will  not  be  able  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  injury ;  then,  Gentle- 
men, if  gangrene  be  going  on  in 
any  part,  or  through  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
constitution  will  be  nearly    de- 
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stroyed,  you  may  have  recourse  to 
an  operation  ;  but  even  here  there 
will  not  always  be  occasion  for  it. 
You  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  the  other  Hospital  at  present,  in 
the  case  to  which  I  have  so  often 
alluded,  separation  taking  place 
above  the  centre  of  the  leg ;  there 
is  no  necessity  to  amputate  always 
under   such    circumstances,    and 
you  can  give  the  patient  a  chance 
of  his  life,  without  resorting  to  it, 
if  he  dread  the    knife.      I  say. 
Gentlemen,  never   amputate   till 
the   sloughing  process  has  com- 
menced, and  healthy  granulations 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  sore  ;  for  if 
an  operation  be  performed,   the 
parts    will    assume    exactly    the 
same  appearance  after  as  before 
it.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
loss  of  a  slight  quantity  of  blood 
will  destroy  life  in  these  cases. 
When  1  was  a   dresser  at  these 
Hospitals,  during  rny  apprentice- 
ship, a  case  of  sloughing   oppo- 
site to  the  calf  was  brought  in  : 
Mr.   Cline,   my  old   master,   on 
going  round  the  wards,   said  to 
the  dresser,  that  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  bone  had  better  be 
removed :  there  were  some  gra- 
nulations    between    the    bones, 
which,    in    sawing  them  off,  the 
dresser    did    not    observe,     and 
therefore  cut  through  them  ;  little 
haemorrhage  ensued,  no  ligature 


was  applied ;  yet,  on  the  same 
night,  the  patient  died.  There 
was  a  case  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Forster,  in  the  other  Hospital,  on 
which  he  performed  the  operation 
of  amputation  ;  there  was  gan- 
grene on  one  foot,  a  slight  gan- 
grene on  the  nose,  and  the  other 
foot :  the  leg  was  amputated ;  bu( 
the  infection  spread  in  the  nose 
and  foot,  which,  before  the  ope- 
ration, were  slightly  gangrenous. 
Then,  Gentlemen,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  that  amputation  should 
never  be  performed  till  the  con- 
stitution be  in  a  sound  state,  and 
healthy  granulations  have  ap- 
peared. 

But,  with  respect  to  gangrene, 
from  defective  action,  or  acci- 
dent. 

When  called  to  a  person  la- 
bouring under  gangrfene,  arising 
from  accident  or  pressure  on  some 
important  vessel,  amputation  may 
be  performed  without  the  least 
hesitation.  A  girl  was  brought 
to  this  Hospital  who,  in  endea- 
vourinof  to  reach  something:  from 
the  chimney-piece,  trod  on  the 
fender,  which  turned  over  on  its 
edge,  and  she  fell  backwards; 
there  was  a  compound  disloca- 
tion of  the  elbow-joint,  together 
with  a  wound  of  the  brachial  ar- 
tery; this  vessel  was  tied  by  the 
dresser,  haimorrhage  was  arrest- 
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edj  gangrene  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  finger,  when  nine 
dajs  from  the  accident  the  opera- 
tion of  amputation  was  performed 
above  the  elbow-joint,  and  the 
patient  did  extremely  well.  A 
man  was  brought  to  Guy's  from 
Woolwich  with  popliteal  aneu- 
rism ;  the  artery  had  acquired  a 
great  size;  there  was  a  gangre- 
nous state  of  the  limb  below,  so 
that  it  was  thought  there  was  no 
chance  of  saving  his  life  by  tying 
the  artery,  therefore  amputation 
was  performed  ;  before  the  opera- 
tion the  pulse  was  I'rom  120  to  130, 
in  the  evening^  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb,  I  sent  Mr.  Calloway, 
who  was  my  apprentice  at  that 
time,  to  see  how  the  patient  was 
doing;  he  found  that  the  pulse  had 
fallen  to  90;  and  no  stump  that 
ever  came  under  my  care  turned 
out  more  favourably.  Thus  instead 
of  increasing  the  irritability  of 
the  constitution,  the  source  of  ir- 
ritation being  removed,  the  health 
of  the  patient  became  improved. 

Of  Gangrene  in  old  persons. — 
AVe  often  find  old  persons  afflicted 
with  gangrene,  from  very  slight 
causes,  and  particularly  those 
who  are  tall;  the  heart  being 
naturally  weakened  by  age,  the 
circulation  becomes  extremely 
languid  in  the  feet ;  hence  mor- 
tification of  the  toes  ensues.    The 


appearances  which  the  part  as*- 
sume  are  these :  at  first  it  is  red  and 
painful;  the  person  thinking  little 
of  the  matter,  puts  upon  the 
affected  part  a  piece  of  linen ;  in 
a  few  days  the  cuticle  comes  off, 
and  there  issues  from  the  surface 
a  sanious  discharge:  red  streaks 
are  now  seen  passing  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  foot  up  the 
leg ;  and  the  glands  in  the  groin 
often  undergo  considerable  in- 
flammation and  enlargement ;  all 
the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  foot 
becoming  inflamed,  produce  uni- 
versal redness  of  the  diseased 
member.  Soon  after  this  the  gan- 
grene begins  to  extend,  destroys 
the  whole  of  the  loot,  and  passes 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
where  it  usually  stops,  as  it  sel- 
dom reaches  the  thigh  :  the  con- 
stitution becomes  considerably 
influenced ;  there  is  some  de- 
gree of  fever,  and  the  cheeks 
are  of  a  florid  red  colour.  This 
gangrene  will  not  commonly  de- 
stroy life  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
patient.  It  generally  arises  from 
ossification  of  the  arteries,  not  of 
the  large  vessels,  but  of  the  small. 
These  losing  their  elasticity,  com- 
bined with  a  debilitated  action  of 
the  heart,  give  rise  to  the  disease 
of  which  1  am  now  speaking. 
The  earthy  matter  sometimes  is 
deposited  in  great  quantities   in 
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large  vessels,  and  here  (showing 
a  preparation)  is  an  example, 
where  the  deposition  of  earlh}- 
substance  has  rendered  the  prin- 
cipal arteries  of  the  leg,  and  even 
part  of  the  femoral  artery,  imper- 
vious. 

I  recollect  some  time  ago  a  very 
intelligent  surgeon  telling  me,  that 
he  thought  a  certain  nobleman, 
whom  he  was  at  that  time  attend- 
ing, had  ossification  of  the  arteries 
of  the  leg,  and  that  it  would  some 
day  give  rise  to  gangrene— of 
which  gangrene  his  Lordship  has 
since  died. 

Where  ossification  of  the  blood 
vessels  exists,  very  slight  causes 
will  give  rise  to  gangrene.  A 
gentleriian  of  the  city,  in  cutting 
a  toe  nail,  carried  the  knife  too 
far  and  cut  the  quick,  as  it  is 
termed  ;  the  wound  soon  became 
gangrenous  and  black,  and  in  the 
sequel  he  died.  I  attended  a  gen- 
tlemap.  an  old  surgeon,  who,  .for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  bun- 
nion,  had  (most  foolishly),  put  a 
lancet  into  it :  gangrene  followed, 
and  he  died.  I  was  lately  sent 
for  by  Mr.  Holt,  surgeon,  of  Tot- 
tenham, to  see  a  gentleman  w^p, 
when  cutting  a  corn,  had  ^rried 
the  incision  a  little  too  farj  so  as 
lo  produce  bleeding:  gaftgrene 
here  likewise  took  place.  Old 
persons  must,  therefore^  be  cau- 


tious how  they  finger  their  toes — 
(a  laugh) — for,  liie  being  almost 
out,  very  little  Avill  prove  a  com- 
plete extinguisher. 

With  regard  to  treatment^  a 
poultice,  composed  of  port  wine 
and  linseed  meal  will  be  found 
the  best  local  application ;  and 
your  internal  remedy  should  con- 
sist of  opium,  combined  with  am- 
monia. You  must  not  generally 
expect  that  these  cases  will  re- 
cover. I  have  known,  however, 
a  single  toe,  a  whole  set,  and  even 
the  entire  foot  to  slough,  and  yet 
the  patient  do  well.  In  these 
cases  you  must  never  amputate — 
whether  there  be  healthy  granu- 
lations or  not,  do  not  amputate  : 
lor  as  surely  as  you  do,  mortifica- 
tion of  the  stump  will  supervene. 

The  next  subject  of  which  I 
shall  speak  is 

Carbunclk. 

Of  this  I  shall  haA:e  but  little  to 
sayi  as  many  pi^:,llie  fon^oirig 
observations  aTe^^^illU^ly  i^ppli- 
cable  here.       :  "  V**^:^.  k*^' 

When  carbupcle  is  about  to 
take;  place  ia  any  part,  it  is  ge- 
ner^y  preceded  by  pain,  and  at 
v^rst'a  SNYclling  of  considerable 
hardness  ;  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation ;  the 
surface  of  the  tumour  then  as- 
sumes a  livid  redness  and  a  spongy 
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soft  feel ;  little  ulcers  now  form  in 
the  skin,Avhich,  from  their  number, 
give  it  a  sieve-like  appearance, 
so  numerous  are  the  orifices  :  from 
these  a  white  discharge  passes — 
this  fluid  resembles  water  and 
flour  mixed  together  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  seen  much  of  Carbuncle 
knows  the  nature  of  the  disease 
instantly  upon  seeing  the  dis- 
charge. When  the  little  open- 
ings are  all  formed  into  one  the 
dead  cellular  membrane  begins 
to  escape,  for  it  previously  cannot 
do  so  from  the  smallness  of  the 
apertures.  In  gangrene  of  the 
extremities  there  is  not  this  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  slough- 
ing of  the  dead  part.  And  though 
gangrene  is  generally  difficult  to 
cure,  yet  carbuncle  usually  does 
well,  except  when  situated  on  the 
head  or  neck.  Though  persons 
will  recover  from  carbuncles  of 
an  enormous  size  upon  the  back, 
yet  very  small  ones  on  the  head 
or  neck  will  often  destroy  life ;  in- 
deed I  never  saw  a  patient  who 
recovered  from  carbuncle  upon 
the  head  ;  in  these  cases  there  is 
effusion  between  the  tunica  arach- 
noides  and  pia  mater.  The  in- 
flammation which  attends  fistula 
in  ano  will  sometimes  destroy  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  thereby  occasion- 
ing an  enormous  quantity  of  the 


nates  to  slough,  and  yet  the  pa- 
tient shall  do  well. 

The  peculiar  treatment  of  car- 
buncle consists  in  making  upon 
the  surface  of  the  swelling,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  a  large 
crucial  incision,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  deadened  parts 
an  opportunity  of  escaping ;  then 
apply  the  port  wine  poultice,  a'ld 
give  the  patient  such  stimulants  as 
will  tend  to  increase  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution  :  and  here  we  shall 
again  find  opium  and  ammonia 
our  sheet  anchors.  / 

Of  Erysipelas. — Inflammation 
of  the  skin  is  generally  extensive. 
Why  1  In  consequence  of  the 
surface  being  unbroken.  Thus, 
when  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  is 
attacked  by  inflammation,  the 
whole  of  these  membranes  usually 
become  affected  by  it ;  and  also 
when  erysipelatous  inflammation 
invades  the  skin,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  it  run  from  one 
part  to  another  till  half  the  body 
is  covered  by  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
ushered  in  by  fever  and  sometimes 
not.  Certain  constitutions  are 
sooner  affected  by  it  than  others, 
and  often  its  effects  appear  to  be 
entirely  local.  But  unquestionably 
it  affects  the  constitution  more  fre- 
quently than  otherwise.  Its  cha- 
racteristic appearances  are,  a 
florid  skin,  with  vesicles  contain- 
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ing  a  secretion  of  an  amber  co- 
lour under  the  raised  cuticle.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  skin  suppu- 
rates in  these  cases  ;  the  cellular 
membrane,  ho^yever,  Occasionally 
does.  It  is  very  common  for 
erysipelatous  inflammation  to  ter- 
minate in  gangrene.  You  must 
not  consider  all  cases  of  inflamed 
skin  erysipelas.  I  have  often  seen 
cases  treated  as  such,  Aviiere  it 
would  haA^e  been  right  to  deplete. 
The  best  characteristic  sign  is  its 
vesicular  appearance ;  and  this 
constitutes  a  specific  difference 
between  it  and  common  inflam- 
mation. 

The  head  seems  to  be  more 
commonly  afl'ected  by  it  than  any 
other  part;  it  often  succeeds  the 
most  trifling  injury  of  the  scalp ; 
and,  like  carbuncle,  when  it  oc- 
curs in  this  situation,  generally 
destroys  life.  1  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  lady  of  considerable 
consequence,  from  its  efiects, 
where  it  came  on  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  small  fencysted  tumour 
from  the  forehead.  It  made  its 
appearance  three  days  after  the 
operation,  and  all  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Baillie  and  myself  were  un- 
able to  arrest  its  progress.  Thus 
a  trifling  operation  on  the  scalp 
destroyed  life,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  succeeded  by  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation. 


After  a  person  has  once  had 
this  disease,  he  is  very  subject  to 
it  again.  And  some  persons  ap- 
pear to  be  predisposed  to  its 
formation. 

It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  Spring  and  Autumn,  but 
seldom  in  Winter,  and  not  very 
often  in  Summer.  Whatever  ren- 
ders the  body  irritable  predisposes 
to  erysipelas.  In  hospital  prac- 
tice, surgeons  were  formerly  ex- 
ceedingly afraid  to  operate  in 
Autumn  and  Spring ;  for  it  has 
often  happened  that  the  stimulat- 
ing effects  of  adhesive  plaster 
have  produced  this  disease,  and 
which  led  to  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

Treatment  of  Erysipelas. — In 
this  town  the  full  plan  is  pursued, 
and  which  for  London  undoubt- 
edly is  the  best.  You  at  first 
give  calomel  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  secretion.3  of  the 
liver  and  intestines  ;  then  allow  a 
generous  diet,  and  administer  the 
ordinary  tonics;  or,  from  what  I 
have  witnessed,  I  would  advise 
you  to  try  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine ;  it  is  a  most  powerful  tonic, 
excites  in  the  stomach  a  genial 
warmth,  and  often  will  remain  in 
that  organ  when  bark  will  not. 

Dr.  Marcet,  now  deceased,  but 
late  a  physician  of  Guy's,  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  whether  the 
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antiphlogistic,  or  tonic,  mode  of 
treatment  was  best  for  this  disease; 
therefore,  he  put  two  persons 
into  adjoining  beds  having  ery- 
sipelas; to  one  of  whom  were 
given  tonics,  and  a  generous  diet; 
to  the  other,  salines,  and  lo^y 
diet,  blood  likewise  was  abstract- 
ed from  the  latter ;  they  both 
recovered,  the  former  rapidly, 
while  the  latter  lingered  in  a  de- 
bilitated state  for  a  very  consider- 
able period.  You  will  find  where 
erysipelas  attacks  the  lower  orders 
of  this  town,  who  weaken  their 
constitutions  by  the  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  that  gin  may  be 
sometimes  advantageously  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy,  at  once  being 
the  evil  and  its  cure; — the  last 
two  cases  of  this  disease  which 
I  saw  in  the  other  Hospital,  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  am  now  say- 
ing: a  man  had  erysipelas  dread- 
fully severe  ;  his  head  swollen  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  his  reco- 
very, by  every  person,  thought 
impossible,  it  was  discovered,  one 
day,  that  his  wife  brought  him 
some  gin.  He  declared  that  he 
was  better  from  having  drunk  it, 
was  consequently  permitted  its 
continuance,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  he  rapidly  got  well. 

Not  six  weeks  after  this,  there 
was  another  man  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, brought  into  the  same 


ward,  and  having  from  the  result 
of  the  above  case,  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  gin;  (a  laugh)  I  di- 
rected the  Sister  \o  give  it  here 
also  ;  and  really  this  patient  reco- 
vered as  speedily  as  the  former. 


THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  AND 
THE  LANCET. 


The  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
viewers having  offered  a  few 
words  of  advice  to  The  Lancet, 
and  having,  moreover,  conde- 
scended to  express  their  willing- 
ness to  take  us  under  their  pro- 
tection, we  shall  quote  their  ar- 
ticle, and  proceed  to  address  a 
few  observations  in  our  turn  to 
our  senior  contemporaries. 

"  The  Lancet,  No.  6,  for  Sun- 
day, November  9,  1823.  pp.  36, 
price  6d. 

"  We  hold  it  to  be  a  breach 

of  etiquette  for  one  periodical 
publication  to  animadvert  on  the 
conduct  of  another,  unless  attack- 
ed or  interfered  with  itself  We 
mean,  of  course,  medical  journals ; 
for  political  publications  use  no 
ceremony  with  each  other.  In 
offering  a  word  or  two  of  advice 
to  our  young  friend  The  Lancet, 
and  through  him  to  several  other 
of  our  juvenile  coteraporaries 
(conte?nporaries) ,  we  trust  they 
will  not  impute  to  us  any  unwor- 
thy motives,  and  that,  on  mature 
reflection,  they  will  acknowledge 
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the   propriefy  of  the  advice  we 
give. 

"  We  are  convinced  then,  that 
no  medical  periodical  publication 
can  succeed,  unless  conducted  on 
unexceptionable  principles —  we 
mean,  such  principles  as  cannot 
reasonably  be  objected  to  by  the 
members  of  the  profession.  We 
think  that  the  unauthorized  publi- 
cation of  a  man's  lectures,  as  they 
are  delivered  from  day  to  day, 
cannot  be  defended  on  principles 
of  morality,  equity,  or  medical 
ethics  ;  and  therefore  we  advise 
our  junior  cotemporaries  not  to 
take  advantages  of,  or  rely  upon, 
a  practice  which  can,  at  best,  but 
afford  a  temporary  interest.  Se- 
condly, we  would  dissuade  them, 
if  in  our  power,  from  mixing  up 
politics,  theatrical  criticisms,  and 
other  heterogeneous  matters,  with 
medical  science  or  literature.  It 
is  an  unnatural  union,  which  can- 
not long  hold  together,  and  has 
invariably  failed  hitherto,  in  every 
instance  where  it  was  attempted. 

The  above  exceptions  made, 
we  wish  every  success  to  the  Lan- 
cet, and  all  other  candidates  for 
public  favour — nor  will  we  ever 
refuse  to  give  whatever  publicity 
they  require  through  the  medium 
of  ibis  Journal."  —  Medico- C Id- 
rwyical  BevieiL\  Dec.  1823. 

The  Reviewer  makes  frequent 
indirect  appeals  in  this  article  to 
his  age,  and  we  must  confess  that 
he  appears  to  have  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  privileges  of  ad- 
vanced years.  We  have  great 
reverence  for  the  age,  we  had  al- 
most said,  the  senility  of  the 
Reviewer,  but   we  cannot  compli- 


ment him  on  the  clearness  of  his 
understanding.     He  sets  out  with 
declaring  that  he  considers  it  "  a 
breach  of  etiquette  for  one  medi- 
cal periodical  pubhcation  to  anim- 
advert on  the  conduct  of  another, 
unless  attacked  or  interfered  w  ith 
itself;  "  and  how  does  he  illustrate 
his  own  position  ?     Why,  by  im- 
mediately making  a  gratuitous  at- 
tack on  the  morality  of  The  Lan- 
cet. We  profess  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  understand  that  part  of 
the  Reviewer's  strictures,  in  which 
we  are  charged  with  immorality 
for  the  publication  of  sketches  of 
the  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital.     We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  some  men  entertain 
very  different  notions  of  morality 
from  others.    Thus  the  once  cele- 
brated Beau  Brommell  held  it  to 
be    positively  immoral    to   drink 
porter  with  his  cheese  after  dinner, 
port  wine  being  in  his  opinion  the 
only  virtuous  beverage  on  that  oc- 
casion.    We    suspect,    however, 
that  as  the  Reviewer  takes  a  dis- 
tinction between    morality  in   its 
ordinary  sense,  and  what  he  terms 
'  medical  ethics,'  his  notion  of  tlie 
guilt  of  this  part  of  our  publica- 
tion depends  upon   a  distinction, 
which  is  as  unintelligible  to  us,  as 
the   charge  of  immorality   which 
may  have  been   founded  upon  it. 
His     opinion    of    the    value 
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of  the  Lectures,  from  which  The 
Laxcct  derives  so  much  of   its 
interest,    is    as   little   entitled   to 
a  serious  refutation  as  his  attack 
on   our  morality.     We  have  rea- 
son to  know,  that  our  sketches  of 
Sir    Astley    Cooper's    Lectures, 
though  unauthorized,  and  though 
not  given  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  equally  unauthorized  re- 
ports of  Parliamentary  speeches, 
have  excited  the  greatest  interest 
among  those  whose  approbation 
■we  are  much   more  solicitous  of 
obtaining  than  that  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Reviewers ;  and  that 
though  they  cannot    exalt,   they 
may  have  contributed  to  extend 
the  reputation  of  the  distinguished 
Professor    who     delivers     them. 
With   respect  to  the  Reviewer's 
objection  to  the  union  of  lighter 
articles  with  the  subjects  to  which 
The  Lancet   is  chiefly  devoted, 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him 
in   principle  ;    but  a   variety   of 
tastes  must  be  consulted  in  a  work 
like  ours  ;  and  if  his  -advice  has 
been  prompted  solely  by  solici- 
tude   for    our    success,   Ave    can 
assure  him,  that,  as  far  as  extent 
of  circulation  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  The  Lancet  could  not 
have  given  greater  satisfaction  to 
its  readers,  if  its  pages  had  been 
as  uniformly  dull  as  those  of  the 
MedicO'  C/drurg  ica  I  Re  vie  w. 


As  to  the  readiness  of  the  Re- 
viewers to  give  us  all  the  publi- 
city we  require,  we  can  assure 
them,  that  if  the  amount  of  their 
concessions  is  to  be  proportioned 
to  our  demands  upon  their  cour- 
tesy, they  have  little  to  apprehend 
from  our  importunities.  We  re- 
quire no  publicity  through  the 
medium  of  their  Journal,  beyond 
that  which,  in  the  discliarge  of 
their  duty  as  faithful  Medical 
Journalists,  they  must  give  to 
many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
The  Lancet  ;  and  we  doubt 
whether,  with  reference  to  the 
mere  question  of  comparative  cir- 
culation, the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  is  in  a  condition  to  afford 
us  any  assistance. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sketches  of  Medical  Speakers, 


Dr.  Ley. — We  now  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  a  duty  which 
we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves, 
and  proceed  to  submit  to  our 
readers  a  few  medical  sketches — 
"  trifles  light  as  air,"  and  very 
brief  Laborious  argument  agrees 
not  with  our  temperament.  Our 
limits  equally  forbid  it.  To  many 
of  our  readers  we  shall  present  a 
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passing  sketch  of  their  old  friends, 
perhaps  even  of  themselves.  We 
shpJl  range  witii  the  utmost  free- 
dom from  one  person  to  another  ; 
for  we  admit  not  that  critics  are 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  rules 
of  ordinary  individuals.  We  sliall 
consult  our  sovereign  will,  and 
select  the  object  of  our  strictures 
■without  any  reference  to  their  re- 
spective merits. 

.  If,  however,  it  had  been  our 
pleasure  to  bend  to  the  yoke  oi 
common  custom,  and  to  allow 
ability  to  claim  the  "  head  and 
front"  of  our  proceeding,  still 
would  Dr.  Ley  have  maintained 
the  place  which  capricious  acci- 
dent, or  the  critic's  whim,  has 
assigned  him.  Dr.  Ley  may  fairly 
be  considered  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  one  of  the  most  perspi- 
cuous medical  speakers  of  this 
Metropohs.  Neither  is  he  defi- 
cient in  solidity  of  argument.  His 
language  is  carefully  correct ;  and, 
perhaps,  even  sometimes  conveys 
the  idea  of  occupying  a  greater 
share  of  his  attention,  than  the 
subject  matter  of  his  discourse. 

No  *'  sesquipedalia  verba,"  no 
laboured  figures  of  speech,  so  un- 
becoming the.  grave  simplicity 
which  should  characterize  a  medi- 
cal discussion,  are  ever  obtruded 
upon  the  ear  by  Dr.  I^ey.  One 
would  almost  imagine  he  had  cho- 


[  sen  a  certain  great  lawyer  for  his 
model,  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
delivery  of  his  ideas  ;  whilst  he 
avoids  the  certain  uncertainty  of 
the  legal  speaker. 

The  subdued  tone,  the  half 
whisper,  in  which  Dr.  Ley  com- 
mences his  discussion,  is  not  natu- 
ral to  him.  It  is  purely  artificial. 
Me  prefers  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  oratorical  powers.  He 
knows  that  what  is  heard  last  ge- 
nerally leaves  the  strongest  im- 
pression. His  peroration  gener- 
ally consists  of  a  few  aphorisms — 
the  substance  of  his  previous  dis- 
course. He  is  always  heard  with 
pleasure,  and  generally  with  im- 
provement. His  "  calling,"  we, 
believe,  is  exclusively  obstetrical. 
He  is  not  afraid,  however,  to  enter 
the  lists  of  surgical  disputation ; 
but  he  has  too  much  judgment, 
too  much  respect  for  himself,  and 
for  the  Society  he  addresses,  to 
rely  upon  an  agreeable  and  even 
eloquent  delivery.  He  never  ex- 
poses himself  to  censure  by  the 
common  folly  of  speaking  upon  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  unac- 
quainted. *'  Commisissc  cavet, 
quod  mox  mutare  laboret." 
As  the  president,  Dr.  Ley,  in  com- 
mon indeed  with  others,  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  a  pro- 
per degree  of  respect  for  the  chair. 
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The  time  occupied  by  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  is  short ;  and  if  all 
discussions  not  strictly  relevant  to 
the  subject  under  consideration, 
were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  repres- 
sed by  the  president,  many  who 
frequently  plume  themselves  upon 
the  quantity  of  sound  they  have 
emitted,  would  not  unfrequently 
act  the  negative  part  of  listeners, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Society. 

MR.  READ'S  INSTRUMENT. 


A  Correspondent  of  the  Cour- 
rier  Francois,  after  referring  to 
the  article  which  appeared  in 
The  Lancet,  of  November  23d, 
observes,  "  That  the  Instrument 
for  pumping  poison  from  the 
stomach,  examined  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  is  not  new  in  France.  It 
was  pointed  out,  he  says,  by  a 
Professor  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris,  in  1809,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Bulletin  de  Phar- 
macie."  We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  next  week. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  ElepJuuitiasis. 
Dec.    5.    Maria   B.   aged  43, 
married,  and  mother  of  two  chil- 


dren, was  admitted  into  Dorcas's 
Ward,  Nov.  26,  with  swelling  of 
the  right  leg.     Sa}  s  that  several 
years  ago  she  had  a  large  sore  on. 
the  front  of  the  right  leg,  which 
remained  open  for  six  months,  and- 
then  healed  up  ;  the  leg  continued 
quite  sound   till  i'our   years  ago, 
when   it    became   inflamed,  and 
two  or    three   abscesses    formed 
on  it,  which  were  obliged  to    be 
opened  ;  a  good  deal  of  pus  was 
discharged,    and    they    soon    got 
well ;  immediately  after  this,  the 
sliin    all    over   the    leg    became 
slightly  red,  a  thin  humour  began 
to  ooze  out,  and  a  dry  white  scurf 
formed    in    several   parts    of  the 
limb,  which  used  to  fall  off,  and 
leave    the     cutis    inflamed ;    the 
places  were,  however,  very  speedi- 
ly covered  b}'  fresh  incrustations. 
Swelling   of    the  ]e^   now    com- 
menced, and  has  been  gradually 
increasing  ever  since.  In  the  early, 
part  of  the  complaint,  the  patient 
was    seized   with   rigors  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  great  heats  all  over  the 
body,  together  with  small  red  spots 
on  the  limb  affected,  M'hich  con- 
tinued in  that  state  for  two  or  three 
davs,  then  turned  purple,  and  dis- 
appeared;  afterwards  the  rigors 
came   on  only  once  a  month,  or 
even  less   frequently,   till   within 
six  months  ago,  since  which  they 
have  never  returned,  and  her  ge- 
neral health  has  been  much  im- 
proved ;  invariably  after  the  rigors, 
those  spots  app.eared  on  the  leg 
and  sometimes  even  on  the  tliigh. 
In  the   habit  of  going   out  in 
service,  and  working  very  hard  ; 
she  only  left  her  place  about  three 
weeks  ago.     Rather  stout,   of  a 
strong  constitution,  sharp  features, 
countenance  slightly  flushed,  lies 
or    sits   on    the  bed  during  th^ 
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whole  of  the  day,  as  she  finds  her 
self  much  better  when  she  keeps 
quiet.  Ejes  rather  prominent, 
and  she  states  that  during  these 
few  days  her  sight  has  not  been 
so  good  as  before ;  in  other  res- 
pect they  are  natural.  Tongue 
moist,  and  slightly  furred  ;  Appe- 
tite good ;  not  thirsty;  Bowels 
kept  regular  by  the  house  medi- 
cine (sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
infusion  of  senna)  ;  urine  natural 
at  present,  and  has  been  so  during 
the  last  fortnight,  but  for  three  or 
four  months  before  this  she  voided 
very  little,  no  more  than  half  a 
pint  in  the  24  hours,  which  was 
very  turbid.  Menses  have  always 
been  regular ;  pulse  small,  72 ; 
respiration  natural ;  heart's  ac- 
tion correspending  in  number  to 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  not  in 
force,  being  much  stronger  in 
proportion  than  it.  She  has  had 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart  oc- 
casionally of  late,  also  a  choak- 
ing  sensation  in  the  throat  at 
times,  which  she  attributes  coming 
on  at  first  to  a  cold.  External 
jugulars  not  dilated;  no  cough; 
sleeps  well ;  is  allowed  to  take 
about  4oz.  of  animal  food  a  day. 

State  of  the  limb  affected : — 
There  is  very  little  feeling  in 
any  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  at 
the  middle  and  outer  part,  which 
is  also  very  hard,  slightly  red, 
and  has  a  little  scurf  on  it;  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
leg,  externally,  are  of  a  pale  white 
appearance,  with  very  few  scales 
on  them ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
back  and  inside  of  the  leg  are 
covered  with  a  dry  scurf,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  which  comes  off 
after  a  time,  and  is  soon  replaced 
by  fresh.  There  is  a  clear  dis- 
charge, like  water,  from  several 


places  in  the  leg.  The  thigh  is 
also  swollen,  but  not  so  much  in 
proportion  as  the  leg  ;  there  is  a 
very  large  scab  on  the  back  part, 
covered  with  scurf  like  that  on  the 
le"" 

Size  of  the  idght  leg  : — Circum- ' 
ference  of  the  middle,  20  ;   of  the 
upper  part,  19  ;  and  of  the  lower, 
15  inches. 

Dimensions  of  the  sound  ley  : — 
Circumference  of  the  middle,  15 ; 
upper  part,  14;  and  lower  part,  10. 

Soap  plaster  and  bandaging 
are  the  applications  used  to  the 
limb  ;  and  the  house  mixture,  oc- 
casionally, is  the  only  medicine 
that  has  been  yet  ordered. 

Sloughing  of  the  Tudendum. 

Dec.  5th.  Sarah  B.,  aged  15, 
was  admitted  into  Patience  Ward, 
Sept.  17th  1823,  with  chancres 
and  gonorrhoea.  Says  that  six 
months  before  her  admission  she 
had  a  very  large  sore  on  the  back 
part  of  the  right  foot,  which  gave 
her  considerable  pain,  and  dis- 
charged considerably.  This  was 
healed  up  in  about  two  month's 
time,  by  means  of  poultices  and 
rest ;  and  she  remained  quite  well 
till  September,  when  she  was 
attacked  with  syphilis,  a  com- 
plaint which  her  vocation  parti- 
cularly exposed  her  to :  for  this 
she  came  to  Guy's.  At  the  time 
of  her  admission  there  was  a 
small  sloughing  sore,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  chancre,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  pudendum ;  and 
which  had  existed  i'or  ten  days. 
She  was  ordered  to  undergo  a 
course  of  mercury  ;  but  was  only 
able  to  rub  in  twice  or  three  times, 
as  the  sore  on  the  pudendum  be- 
came much  worse.    After  the  em- 
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ployment  of  mercury  was  omitted, 
she  4oolv  bark  and  opium  in  lar^e 
quantities,  and  had  a  variety  of 
remedies,  such  as  linseed-meal 
and  bread  and  water  poultices, 
nitiic  acid  wash,  turpentine,  stale 
beer  grounds,  applied  to  the 
wound ;  all  of  which  agreed  with 
it  but  for  a  short  time,  as  they 
exerted  no  influence  on  the  wound 
after  they  had  been  used  a  week. 

On  the  29th  of  Oct.  she  was  re- 
moved from  Patience  (which  is 
the  ward  for  the  female  venereal 
patients)  to  a  clean  ward  (Lydia), 
where  she  is  at  present.  Soon 
after  this,  port  wine  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  wound,  from 
which  she  has  derived  consider- 
able benefit ;  her  general  health 
is  also  better  now  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past.  Appe- 
tite pretty  good;  tojigue  slightly 
furred  ;  not  thirsty  ;  bowels  regu- 
lar ;  countenance  flushed;  pulse 
quick  and  small,  150;  sleeps 
well ;  pain  in  the  forehead  ;  pupils 
dilated  ;  jumps  and  starts  a  good 
(leal  in  her  sleep,  and  has  a  bad 
taste  in  her  mouth  in  the  morning ; 
abdomen  free  from  pain  on  pres- 
sure, excepting  just  above  the 
pubis ;  feels  a  great  itching  in  the 
pudendum,  and  has  also  a  consi- 
derable pain  in  the  back  part  of 
the  head  near  the  tuberosity  of 
the  occiput,  particularly  on  pres- 
sure ;  is  feverish  towards  nighf, 
and  perspires  a  good  deal. 

Wow7td.—\  little  to  the  left  of 
the  pudendum  is  a  large  sore,  quite 
red  on  its  surface,  depressed  in 
the  centre ;  the  extreme  edge 
white,  for  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
round  it  is  black.  Lint  dipped  in 
port  wine  is  applied  to  the  part, 
and  over  this  is  placed  a  linseed 


1  

meal  poultice.     The  application 
is  renewed  every  four  hours. 

She  is  taking  the  decoction,  to- 
gether with  the  tincture  of  bark,, 
and   subcarbonate    of  ammonia; 
she  also  takes  a  grain  of  opium  at 
bed-time. 

Four  ounces  of  meat,  and  six 
ounces  of  port  wine  a  day. 

This  is  the  case  referred  to  by. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  page  293 
of  The  Lancet. 

Operations. 

Dec.  1st.  A  man  was  brought 
into  tlje  theatre,  at  half  past 
twelve,  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  lithotomy ;  but  after  being  on 
the  table  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  five  or  six  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  introduce  the  gorget 
into  the  bladder  having  been 
made,  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
ward  without  receiving  much  as- 
sistance from  chirurgical  skill,  as 
no  stone  M'as  extracted.  He  is 
at  present  (Dec.  6th,)  extremely 
low. 

This  patient  was  operated  on 
for  stone  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  four  years  ago,  but  a 
full  hour  elapsed  before  the  stone 
was  removed.  The  operator,  on 
that  occasion,  was  Mr.  Vincent, 
and  on  the  present,  Mr.  Lucas. 

Dec.  3.  A  man  with  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  into  the  scrotum,  and 
cellular  membrane  of  the  penis, 
was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Lucas. 
An  incision  was  made  in  perineo, 
and  a  female  catheter  introduced 
through  the  opening  into  the  blad- 
der. This  patient  is  going  on 
very  well. 

Dec.  5.  A    small    fungoid    tu- 
mour    was    removed    from    the 
breast   of    a    young  female,   by 
Sir  A  Cooper  ;  previous  however  ^ 
2E 
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to  the  operation,  it  was  punctured 
with  a  lancet,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  was  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration. 

The  cases  mentioned  last  week, 
are  going  oa  very  well. 

A  ease  of  fractured  clavicle, 
and  leg,  are  the  only  accidents  of 
importance  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted this  week. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Amputation  case  contimied. 

Saturday,  Nov.  29th.  Passed  a 
restless  night;  was  delirious  at 
times ;  countenance  sallow ;  respi- 
ration 80  ;  pulse  126  ;  hiccough  ; 
bowels  open  twice  in  the  night  ; 
pain  in  epigastrio  on  pressure ; 
tongue  dry  and  brown  ;  thirsty , 
has  been  very  sick  since  yester- 
day, and  vomited  a  good  deal; 
stump  pretty  easy ;  outer  part  of 
the  left  thigh  of  a  brownish  hue  ; 
it  became  yesterday  evening  first 
red,  then  black,  and  afterwards 
of  its  present  colour. 

The  following  medicine  Avas 
ordered  for  him  yesterday  after- 
noon : — 

P^  Decoct.  Cinchonai  3Jss. 
Tinct.  ejusdem  5j. 

Opii  m.  V.  M. 

•  Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

To  day  this  was  countermand- 
ed, and  the  patient  was  directed 


to  have   the   following  medicine 
given  him  every  four  hours  : — 

^  Mist.  Camp.  5J. 

Spirit,  ^ther.  Nitr.  5j.  M. 

A  small  quantity  of  castor, 
mixed  up  in  a  bolus,  every  four 
hours,  was  also  prescribed.  Pint 
of  porter  daily.  Wine  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

30th.  Very  restless  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  ;  has  been  dozing 
a  good  deal  since ;  lies  in  that 
state  with  the  eyes  and  mouth  half 
open;  countenance  of  a  death-like 
appearance  (facies  hypocratica) ; 
pulse  120,  rather  full, — heart's 
action  corresponding  to  the  pulse  ; 
respiration  sonorous,  42 ;  hiccough 
still  continues ;  bowels  not  open 
since  the  night  before  last ;  very 
thirsty  ;  abdomen  a  little  swollen, 
but  not  hard ;  not  able  to  ask  him 
any  questions  as  he  is  asleep. 

All  the  dressings  were  removed 
from  the  stump  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  limb  was  well  washed, 
two  or  three  strips  only  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  were  applied;  to 
day  the  brownish  appearance 
from  the  outside  of  the  thigh  is 
gone,  but  the  stump  is  rather 
black,  it  feels  easy  ;  ordered  to 
be  kept  consta)Uly  wet,  with  the 
spirit-M-ash,  warmed. 

H  Continuentur  medicamenfa, 
cerevisia  et  vinum. 
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At  lour  in  the  afternoon  his 
pulse  began  to  fall,  and  at  half 
past  six  p.  m.,  he  died. 

Inspectio  cadaveris. 

The  body  was  examined  seven- 
teen hours  after  death,  by  Mr. 
Babingtoii,  dresser  to  Mr.  Travers, 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
pupils. 

The  examination  was  made 
with  such  secrecy,  that  we  were 
not  able  to  be  present ;  but  from 
examining  the  body  afterwards, 
we  observed  the  following  appear- 
ances : 

External  appearances. — Coun- 
tenance sallow  ;  back  part  of  the 
right  hand  quite  black  ;  veins  on 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  very 
distinct,  particularly  on  the  left 
side,  and  of  a  blueish  appear- 
ance ;  the  cuticle  removed  for 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stump,  which 
•was  of  a  purplish  hue. 

Chest. — Effusion  of  a  little 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  dark- 
coloured  fluid  into  the  right  side 
of  the  chest ;  the  lungs  of  this  side 
were  of  a  light  grey  marble  colour 
anteriorly  avid  externally,  al- 
lliough  when  they  were  cut  into, 
they  were  found  to  be  red ;  pos- 
teriorly and  laterally,  of  a  livid 
Eppearance,  and  when  divided  a 


considerable  quantity J^of  red  frothy 
mucus  came  out ;  the  right 
pleura  costalis  was  red,  but  it  did 
not  adhere  to  the  lungs— the  lungs 
on  the  left  side  were  more  vascular 
anteriorly  than  those  of  the  right : 
in  the  other  parts  they  presented 
nearly  the  same  appearances. 
There  were  two  or  three  sli2;ht  ad- 
hesions  of  the  left  pleura  costalis 
to  the  pleura  pulmonalis.  Six 
ounces  of  dj;rk-coloured  fluid  were 
effused  into  this  side  of  the  chest : 
in  one  Avord,  the  lungs  were  vas- 
cular throughout ;  but  on  the 
back  part  and  sides  they  were 
gorged  with  blood,  or  bloody  mu- 
cus. The  hronchise  contained 
some  mucus  :  we  believe  that 
they  were  nearly  full.  The  heart 
was  very  large,  and  more  vascu- 
lar than  natural.  The  aorta  and 
pulmonary  arteries  contained  co- 
agulated blood,  or,  at  least,  its 
fi brine  part.  The  right  auricle 
and  ven(K  cavss  were  filled  with 
dark-coloured  uncoagulated  blood. 
The  bronchial  glands  were  coiisi<^ 
derably  enlarged. 

Abdomen.  —  Liver  was  very' 
large  and  hard,  of  a  yellowish 
appearance,  both  externally  and 
internally  :  the  gall-bladder  con- 
tained a  slight  quantity  of  yellow 
bile.  There  were  some  livid  spots- 
on  the  outside  of  the  stomach  in 
2  E  2 
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i^everal  places  :  its  internal  mem- 
brane was  intensely  inflamed. 
The  kidneys  were  more  vascular 
than  natural,  particularly  the 
right.  Bladder  contained  some 
erine,  and  was  quite  healthy. 

The  intestines  presented  no 
marks  of  inflammation. 

The  lower  part  of  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava,  together  with  the  iliac 
vessels,  exhibited,  on  thtir  inner 
surface,  a  diff'erent  appearance 
from  what  is  found  in  the  healthy 
state ;  the  arteries  were  slightly 
red,  internally,  the  veins  livid; 
the  nerves  were  healthy. 

We  were  informed  that  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
formed  near  the  stump  ;  this,  how- 
ever, had  been  let  out  before  we 
saw  the  body ;  there  were  evident 
marks  of  intense  inflammation. 
The  brain  and  spinal  cord  were 
not  examined. 

Before  the  accident,  for  nearly 
a  twelve-month,  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  a  troublesome  cough,  and 
vomiting  ot"  blood. — -A  Coroner's 
iaquest  w^as  held  on  the  body,  and 
ihe  verdict  returned  was,  Acci- 
dental Death. 

Dec.  5.  No  operations  have 
been  performed  here  this  week. 
The  man  from  whom  the  stone 


has  had  no  unfavourable  symp- 
toms, and  is  at  present  rapidly 
recovering.  ,^^ 

No  accidents  of  importance  have 
been  brought  to  this  hospital 
during  the  week,  excepting  a  case 
of  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
in  the  axilla ;  which  was  spee- 
dily  reduced  by  the  dresser 
Mr.  Thomas. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


[  Want  of  space  prevented  the 
insertion  of  this  case  at  an 
earlier  period.^ 

Oct.  29th.  E.  J.  aged  83.— This 
man  was  brought  into  the  Hospi- 
tal suffering  from  retention  of 
urine.  It  was  immediately  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  upon  which  he  vehe- 
mently declared  that  it  was  not 
possible.  When  the  necessity  ot* 
this  measure  was  pressed  upon 
him,  he  entreated  to  have  the 
smallest  size  bougie  passed,  as 
as  he  had  himself  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  a  wire.  On  exa- 
mination it  was  found  that  a  great 
part  of  the  urethra  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  which  had 


extended  down  between  the  pre- 
was  removed  last  week,  had  a  j  puce  and  body  of  the  penis.  Just 
slight  haemorrhage  the  same  even-  behind  the  glands,  the  urethra 
in<^;  but  with  this  exception,  he  I  opened  by  a  very  small  orifice, 
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surrounded  with  so  hard  a  sub- 
stance that  the  point  of*  the  small- 
est bougie  could  with  difficulty  be 
introduced.  A  very  small  bougie 
was,  however,  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  afterwards  the 
smallest  elastic  gum  catheter  that 
could  be  procured  was  introduced, 
l)ut  very  little  water  was  found  in 
the  bladder.  Leeches  and  fo- 
mentation to  the  pubes  were  or- 
dered, aud  an  opiate  clyster  to  be 
administered ;  a  cordial  mixture 
was  given.  He  died,  however, 
the  next  day. 

Dissection. — The  bladder  was 
found  contracted  to  the  form  and 
size  of  an  esfsr — its  substance  much 
thickened  and  firm.  The  inter- 
nal coat  was  universally  inflamed. 
Each  fold  was  surrounded  by  a 
black  streak,  resembling  black  ex- 
travasated  blood  ;  a  blush  of  red- 
ness extended  generally  over  the 
surface.  The  dissection  could  not 
with  convenience  be  further  prose- 
cuted ;  but  in  these  appearances 
we  have  sufficient  proof  that  the 
increased  excitement  and  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  had  pro- 
duced the  irritation  and  fever 
which  destroyed  him.  The  ure- 
thra exhibited  the  appearances 
of  former  inflammation ;  it  was 
much  contracted  and  indurated, 
and  hard  lines  like  cords  were 
found   running  longitudinally  ; — 


There  was  a  second  structure  and 
the  commencement  of  a  false  pas*. 
sasje  there.     

C,  aged  20. 

This  man  was  brought  here  last 
week,  from  Hendon,  with  a  coni» 
pound  fracture  of  the  left  arm, 
occasioned  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
having  passed  over  it.  The  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  fractured  bone 
protruded  through  the  integuments, 
a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  near  the  belly  of  the  biceps 
muscle.  The  external  condyle  was 
likewise  fractured  ;  but  there  was 
not  so  much  laceration  of  the  inte- 
guments, externally,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  patient 
was  placed  in  bed,  and  the  pro- 
truding portion  of  bone  replaced  ; 
the  limb  was  afterwards  tightly 
enveloped  in  a  roller,  and  laid  in 
an  easy  position  on  a  pillow  ;  the 
bandages  to  be  kept  wet  with  a 
lotion  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and 
water,  made  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  the  latter  with  one  of  the  former. 
A  dose  of  infus.  sennsc,  siss.,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  5ss.,  was 
given  him.  On  the  30th,  the  arm 
was  considerably  inflamed  and 
swollen,  upon  which  the  ban- 
dages were  removed,  and  the 
limb  again  placed  on  a  pillow, 
as  before.  A  cooling  lotion  of 
acetated  ammonia,  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  and  water,  was  ordered  to 
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be  kept  continually  applied  to  the 
ai'ra,  by  means  of  pledgets  wetted 
with  it.  A  powder,  of  calomel, 
jalap,  and  ginger  was  given  him, 
and  a  draught  of  acetated  ammo- 
nia, 5SS.,  camphor  mixture,  3iss. 
was  ordered  three  times  a  day. 

Dec.  1.  Very  restless  all  night; 
complains  of  great  pain  in  the 
wound,  extending  upwards  and 
downwards,  but  mostly  in  the 
former  direction,  towards  the  ax- 
illa; pulse  72^  rather  full ;  tongue 
a  little  furred.  The  wound 
has  assumed  the  appearance  of 
incipient  gangrene  ;  its  edges  ap- 
pearing of  a  dark  red,  or  livid 
hue  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  fomenting  poultice  was  ap- 
plied ;  but  being  found  too  irri- 
tating, an  emolient  poultice,  fre- 
quently renewed,  was  substituted. 
He  was  ordered  the  following 
medicines ; 

1^.  Tinct.  Cinchonse,  5ii' 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  5iii. 
Decoct.  Cinchon.  5viii. 
'  Fiat  haustus  sextis  horis  sumen- 
dus. 

^.  Pulv.  Antimonialis  gr  ii. 
Hydrarg.  Submur.  g^  i. 
Pulv.  Opii,  g^'  i. 
Fiat    pilula  omni    nocte   su- 
menda. 

2.  Passed  a  tolerable  night  ; 
tongue  cleaner ;  pulse  75,  and 
fuller;  paiu  in  the  wound  dimi- 


nished ;  inflammation  of  the  arm 
reduced  ;  poultices,  lotion,  and 
medicines  to  be  continued. 

3.  Much  the  same  as  yester- 
day ;  pain  and  swelling  somewhat 
mitigated.  The  same  treatment 
continued. 

Dec.  3d. — J.  J.  aged  34,  was 
brought  here  this  day  in  conse- 
quence of  a  considerable  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  vagina  and  uterus . 
It  appears,  from  her  own  account, 
that  she  was  standing  on  a  chair 
for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up 
some  linen  to  be  dried  ;  that  the 
chair  fell  from  under  her,  and 
that  one  of  its  legs  entered  the 
vagina.     Several  pints  of  blood, 
it  is  said,  were  lost  before  she  was 
sent  here;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed   her  clothes  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  truth  of  the   state- 
ment; yet  she  was  in  no  degree 
faint,  nor  did  the  pulse  indicate 
any  such  a  loss.     It  was  about  G5, 
tolerably  full,  and  quite  regular. 
The  perinffium  was  not  ruptured, 
nor  was   there  any  appearance, 
either    externally   or   internally, 
within  the  reach  of  the  finger,  to 
account  for  the  sudden  loss  of  so 
much  blood.     The   haemorrhage 
stopped  entirely  soon  after  her  ad- 
mission  into  the   hospital.     The 
only  means  employed  were   the 
application  of  pledgets,  dipped  in 
cold  water,  to  the  parts  externally, 
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and  occasionall_y  injecting  a  small 
quantity  into  the  vagina.  In  the 
evening  she  complained  of  great 
pain  about  the  umbilicus.  A  pur- 
gative draught  was  ordered  her. 

Dec.  4th. — Has  slept  tolerably' 
well ;  pulse  60,  and  not  so  full  i 
the  labia  and  neighbouring  parts 
swollen  and  inflamed  ;  uses  a  lo- 
tion of  vinegar  and  water,  which 
is  frequently  applied  j  says  she 
has  been  three  months  pregnant ; 
there  are  no  very  unfavourable 
symptoms  at  present. 

Dec.  4.  Mary  S.,  aged  62, 
was  brought  here  on  Monday 
night  from  Bow-street,  where  she 
had  been  thrown  down  and  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  croAvd,  assembled 
to  witness  his  Majesty's  visit  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Both  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  leg 
were  fractured,  and  there  was 
some  laceration  of  the  integuments, 
but  neither  bone  protruded.  The 
many-tailed  bandage  was  applied  ; 
the  limb  laid  in  splints,  and  wetted 
with  the  lotion  of  acetated  ammo- 
nia ;  the  state  of  her  bowels  was 
like^vise  attended  to ;  she  appears 
to  be  very  comfortable,  and  no 
bad  symptoms  have  appeared  up  to 
the  present  time  (Dec.  5). 

A  man  was  brought  in  with  a 
division  of  the  arteries,  forming 
both  the  superficial  and  deep  seated 


palmar  arch,  together  with  the  me- 
acarpal  bone  of  the  last  finger. 
A  very  alarming  haemorrhage  fol- 
lowed, which,  by  the  time  he  [ar- 
rived at  the  Hospital,  had  produced 
syncope  ;  upon  which  the  h£eraor- 
rhage  ceased.  As  no  bleeding  ves- 
sel could  now  be  discovered,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  by  adhesive  straps,  and 
secured  by  accuprets  and  roller ; 
and  a  lotion  of  the  acetated  am- 
monia was  ordered  to  be  applied. 
The  bleeding  has  not  returned, 
and  the  man  is  doing  well. 

There  have  also  \>een  a  few 
bruises,  and  other  accidents  of 
minor  importance,  admitted.  No 
operations  have  been  performed 
this  week. 

[The  case  of  Affection  of  the  Nervous  System 
to  be  continued  in  our  neit.J 

Various  Games  adapted  for  the 
Members  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  admire  the  dis- 
cretion which  has  induced  you  to 
introduce  into  your  well  conducted 
publication,  lessons  in  chess  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  under 
the  guise  of  that  game  the  maxims 
of  the  therapeutic  art — 

-  -  -  <'  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
D  octores  elecaenta  veliut  ut  discere  prima,  . 
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It  is  Well  known  that  Podalirius 
and  Machaon  plaved  at  chess  at 
the  siege  of  Troy  with  Palamedes 
the  inventor  of  it.  I  have  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  vou  should  not 
confine  yourself  to  chess  alone, 
especially  as  it  is  a  game  of  sliill 
merely,  but  should  extend  your 
amusing  and  useful  labours  to 
other  games,  Avhich  bear  a  stricter 
analogy  to  the  Ars  Medica. 

I  need  hardly  mention  Dravghts 
ibr  their  extensive  utility,  they  are 
certainly  among  the  -prima  ele- 
menta  of  the  general  practitioner. 

Pusk'piu  manifestly  tends  to 
increase  the  tacttis  eruditus. 

Dominosinciilc^ieihe  necessity  of 
the  juxta-position  of  similar  parts, 
and  give  warning  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  a  solution  of  conti- 
nuity. They  form  an  evidently 
sanative  game. 

Nine-pins  and  bowls,  from  their 
very  forms,  like  two  ounce  phials 
and  pills,  are  evidently  intended 
to  do  honour  to  medicine. 

The  various  games  of  cards, 
however,  seem  particularly  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  may  be  called  the 
microcosm  of  medicine.  In  Whist 
there  is  the  necessity  of  cutting, 
which  involves  much  chirurgical 
knowledge;  and  s/aiffling^  which 
is  useful  in  all  branches  of  the 


profession.  The  good  player  will 
rely  more  on  tricks  than  on  ho- 
nours. The  propriety  of  never 
omitting  to  call,  is  inculcated 
on  the  physician,  while  the 
maxim  of  returning  your  part- 
ner's lead,  adumbrates  that  good 
understanding  between  Doctor  and 
Apothecary ,vfh\Qh  may  be  termed 
the  Hohj  Alliance  of  London 
practice.  Some  practitioners  have 
played  well  at  inatrimonu.  Pope 
Joan  conveys  a  curious  historical 
fact,  and  may  thus  increase  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  student. 
There  is  a  game  mentioned  by 
Doctor  Rabelais,  under  the  name 
of  Flux,  which  I  am  ignorant  of; 
but  I  doubt  not,  if  it  were  investi- 
gated by  your  learned  collabo- 
rators, it  would  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  cathartics.  The  same 
astute  physician  mentions  the 
game  of  Pille ;  but  the  word,  with 
him,  (in  French)  is  not  taken  in 
the  sense  of  pilula,  but  is  the  im- 
perative of  piller,  to  rob,  strip,  or 
pillac/e.  In  English,  it  might  be 
called  bill,  and  refers  to  the  mode 
of  making  a  charge. 

Blind  Hookey,  the  coeca  rapa- 
citas  of  the  Latins,  is  a  game  ve- 
nerable for  its  antiquity,  and  truly 
medical. 

Put  the  fool  to  bed,  is  a  game 
little  used;  but  it  conveys  an  use- 
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ful  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of !      Jaekson^s    lick    Ointment. — 


dealing  with  a  patient.     Sed  quid 
plura  de  hoc  joco  addam  I 

H.  U.  M.  D. 

Kalendis  Decemhris. 


COMPOSITIONS    OF   QUACK 
MEDICINES. 


Jesuit's  Drops. — Gum  guaicjim, 
one  pound ;  Peruvian  balsam, 
three  drachms  ;  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Iladcliff's  Purging  Elixir. — 
Tincture  of  aloes,  two  pints  ;  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  tincture  of  gentian, 
of  each  eight  ounces ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints  ;  scammony,  jalap,  and 
senna,  in  powder,  of  each  four 
drachms. 

Ward's  White  Drops. — Quick- 
silver, four  ounces  ;  spirits  of  ni- 
tre, one  pound ;  dissolve ;  add  pre- 
pared ammonia,  seven  ounces; 
eyaporate  and  crystallize ;  then 
dissolve  each  pound  of  salt  in 
three  pints  and  a  half  of  rose 
water. 

Gowland's  Lotion. — Bitter  al- 
monds, one  ounce ;  sugar,  two 
ounces ;  distilled  water,two  pounds; 
grind  together,  strain,  and  add 
corrosive  sublimate,  two  scruples ; 
previously  ground  with  rectified 
spirits  of  wine. 


Hog's-lard,  palm  oil,  sulphur  vi- 
vum,  white  hellebore  powder,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity. 

Oxleijs  concentrated  Essence  of 
Jamaica  Ginger.  —  Ginger,  one 
ounce;  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
one  pound. 

Godfrey's  Cordial.  —  Venice 
treacle,  ginger,  of  each  two  ounces; 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  three  pints; 
oil  of  sassafras,  six  drachms;  wa- 
ter, three  gallons;  treacle,  four- 
teen pounds;  tincture  of  opium, 
four  pints. 

ON  BATHING. 

No.  2. 


"  The  first  effects  of  a  cold 
bath,"  savs  a  modern  writer,  "  are 
well  known.  The  whole  body  is 
contracted ;  the  bulbs  of  the  hair 
are  conspicuous ;  and  the  skin,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  newly-plucked 
goose,  has  been  styled  cutis  anse- 
rina.  The  debility  and  tremor  are 
considerable  ;  a  sense  of  weight 
is  felt  in  the  head  ;  the  respiration 
is  quick  and  laborious.  These 
symptoms  are  followed  by  a  very 
different  series :  a  glow  soon  re- 
turns to  the  surface  ;  the  weight  in 
the  head  is  almost  instantaneously 
relieved,  and  every  function  ap- 
pears to  be  carried  on  with  in- 
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creased  activity.  If  a  person  stays 
longer  in  the  cold  bath,  the  glow- 
will  be  slighter,  and  soon  disap- 
pear ;  while  every  previous  symp- 
tom of  debility  will  return  and  con- 
tinue. If  the  immersions  are  at 
due  intervals  repeated,  and  the 
stay  in  the  bath  be  not  improperly 
continued,  the  general  health  and 
spirits  are  greatly  improved,  the 
different  necessary  evacuations 
properly  carried  on  and  supported  ; 
and  the  body  and  mind  appear  to 
act  with  increased  vigour." 

Tlie  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  these  "  first  effects"  is, 
that  the  cold  represses  the  circula- 
tion in  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
the  fluids  are  consequently  accu- 
mulated in  the  larger  arteries  and 
veins ;  that  the  operation,  how- 
ever, is  partly  mechanical,  and 
dependant  upon  the  different  den- 
sity and  pressure  of  the  new  me- 
dium of  immersion,  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  application,  how- 
ever sudden  and  complete,  of  the 
same  volume  of  air,  of  like  tem- 
perature, would  not  be  attended 
with  precisely  similar  effects  ;  as 
well  as  by  the  circumstance  of 
plunging  into  water  producing,  in 
a  degree,  the  effects  in  question, 
although  its  temperature  may  not 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

On  what  the  reaction  depends, 


1 


there  has  been  much  ridiculous 
controversy,  hinging  a  great  deal 
upon  mere  verbal  differences ;  and, 
after  all,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
refer  it  to  a  law  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, by  which  increased  action 
follows  temporary  suspension. "  To 
the  frequent  exertions  of  this  re- 
acting power,"  says  the  author 
from  whom  we  have  made  the 
above  extract,  "  1  am  inclined  to 
attribute  the  tonic  effects  which 
cold  bathing  produces.  I  have 
often  remarked,  that  the  constitu- 
tion gains  energy  by  the  exertions 
of  those  powers,  which  preserve 
life  and  correct  deviations ;  and  I 
think  the  benefit  obtained  by  the 
practice  in  question,  is  a  proof  of 
that  position." 

The  states,  then,  of  the  body,  in 
which  cold  immersion  is  likely  to 
prove  beneficial,  are  those  in 
which  there  is  a  general  torpor 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  is 
neither  so  confirmed  in  its  nature, 
nor  so  severe  in  its  extent,  as  1o 
prevent  reaction  from  being  fully- 
effected  after  the  primary  shock ; 
this  torpor  not  being  connected 
with  such  partial  congestions  as 
shall  interfere  with  the  uniformity  of 
the  reacting  process.  In  almost  all 
the  neuroses,  and  in  several  of  the 
cachexiccy  of  Dr.Cullen's  arrange- 
ment of  diseases,  cold  bathing  may 
be  occasionally  had  recourse  to 
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with  propriety  and  effect ;  such  as 
palsy,  indigestion,  hypochondri- 
asis, chlorosis,  convulsions,  St. 
Vitus'  dance,  hysteria,  melan- 
cholia, mania,  atrophy,  rickets, 
scrofula,  &c.  ;  always,  however, 
under  the  recollections  of  the 
above  restricting  circumstances, 
viz.  of  too  much  weakness  for  full 
and  steady  reaction,  and  of  atten- 
dant internal  affections.  In  the 
pyrexia  of  the  same  author,  (which 
comprises  actual  inflammations  of 
organs,)  cold  immersion  is  for  the 
most  part  more  objectionable ; 
with  the  exception  of  its  applica- 
tion to  febrile  states,  for  the  pur- 
pose already  alluded  to,  of  reduc- 
ing temperature  and  stimulating  to 
new  actions. 

When  inflammatory  affections 
are  present  in  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans, or  even  when  irritation  exists 
in  the  lungs  to  a  degree  that  may  be 
under  the  grade  of  actual  or  active 
inflammation,  cold  bathing  should 
be  especially  shunned,  as  likely  to 
prove,  if  we  may  so  say,  specifi- 
cally detrimental;  and  we  feel 
disposed  to  insist  particularly  on 
this  point,  inasmuch  as  material 
injury  has  been  done  by  an  in- 
judicious recourse  to  the  cold  bath 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
prevailing  debility ;  vthile  some- 
thing of  a  local  kind,  of  far  more 
moment  than  mere  weakness,  is 


preying  upon  the  vitals,  to  which 
the  measure  in  question  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  irreparable 
injury.  The  promising  son  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Minstrel^ 
was  said  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  supposed  salubrious  practices 
of  bathing  and  swimming ;  and 
the  following  narration,  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Pult- 
ney,  of  Blandford,  is  one  among 
many  that  might  be  cited  with  the 
same  Uearing.  '•  T.  C.  was 
ricketty  in  his  infancy,  and  very 
weakly  for  several  years  after.  In 
the  winter  of  1759,  he  had  pleu- 
ritic symptoms  ;  a  rheumatic  fever 
left  him  next  summer  afflicted  with 
chronic  rheumatism  ;  he  was  ad- 
vised to  go  into  the  cold  bath  ;  he 
did  so  ;  but  on  coming  out  again 
felt  such  an  increased  load,  faint- 
ing, and  anxiety  about  the  prse- 
cordia,  that  he  thought  he  should 
hardly  recover  the  shock  it  gave 
bim.  Nevertheless,  he  ventured 
in  again  a  day  or  two  after,  but 
experienced  the  former  symptoms 
in  an  aggravated  degree;  and 
from  this  time  dated  the  disorder 
which  terminated  his  life." 

As  much  solicitude  is  often 
manifested  by  mothers,  respecting 
the  question  of  cold  bathing,  in 
reference  to  their  offspring,  we 
think  it  proper  not  to  conclude 
this  division  of  the  subject,  with- 
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out  introducing  a  remark  or  Imo 
on  this  head  ;  and  we  cannot  state 
our  opinion  more  explicitly  or 
concisely  than  we  find  it  already 
done,  in  the  following  transcript 
from  a  modern  writer :  (Reid,  on 
Consumption.) 

*''  Two  infants  may  be  supposed 
of  one  family,  with  reverse  consti- 
tutions. In  the  one  a  general  tor- 
por, debility,  and  great  suscepti- 
bility to  cold  shall  prevail ;  in  the 
other,  comparative  vigor^  activity, 
and  warmth.  To  pursue  without 
discrimination  the  same  course 
■«  ith  respect  to  immersion  in  water 
with  each  of  these  infants,  would 
obviously  be  improper.  That  de- 
gree of  cold  which  would  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  one,  would 
confirm  debility  and  augment  tor- 
por in  the  other.  A  bath  which 
is  not  cold  to  the  sensations,  must 
in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  be 
resorted  to  for  the  weaker  infant ; 
and  in  neither  case  should  immer- 
sion in  cold  water  be  practised, 
when  the  external  temperature  of 
the  body  is  inferior  in  degree  to 
its  general  standard  ;  when,  after 
immersion,  the  body  appears  to 
be  chilled,  or  when  returninjr  heat 
is  attended  with  febrile  lano^or, 
instead  of  the  grateful,  genial 
warmth,  characteristic  of  the  ap- 
propriate action  of  exciting 
powers.     If  the  practice  of  im- 


mersion be  guided  by  a  cautious 
observance  of  these  particulars,  it 
may  be  pursued  with  safety,  and 
will  be  attended  with  success;  but 
a  total  neglect  of  bathing  is 
greatly  preferable  to  the  severe 
and  incautious  manner  in  which 
infants  are  frequently  exposed  to 
these  violent  and  rapid  changes  of 
temperature." 

The  following  may  be  taken  as 
general  rules  for  the  employment 
of  cold  bathing  by  the  adult,  when 
the  measure  shall  be  judged  ex- 
pedient :  1st.  Every  cold  bath 
applied  to  the  whole  body  ought 
to  be  of  short  duration.  2d.  The 
head  ought  to  be  the  first  part  to 
receive  the  shock.  3d.  Immer- 
sion ought  to  be  sudden.  4th.  Gen- 
tle exercise  ought  to  precede  the 
immersion,  upon  the  principles  to 
which  we  shall  advert  in  one  of 
our  subsequent  numbers.  5th. 
The  morning  or  forenoon  are  the 
best  times  for  visiting  the  bath  ;  in 
some  cases  it  will  be  better  to  take 
breakfast  an  hour  before  the  im- 
mersion, than  to  go  in  fasting. 
6th.  Weakly  individuals  should 
only  give  one  plunge,  and  come 
out  the  water  immcdiattly ;  and 
even  the  strong  ought  neither  to 
remain  long  in  the  bath,  nor  to 
be  inactive  while  in  the  water. 
7th.  After  immersion,  a  free  and 
gentle  friction  ought  to   be  em- 
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ploved    for  some  lime,  over  the   plectic  seizures :  it  constitutes  a 
whole  surface  of  the  body  with  a   good   part  of  regimen  for  gouty 


rough  cloth,  together  with  mode- 
rate exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Shower  Bath.  —  Affusion,  or 
pouring  water  over  the  head  and 
different  parts  of  the  bod^-'s  sur- 
face, was  a  mode  of  bathing  em- 
ployed in  the  earliest  periods: 
but  the  shower  bath,  in  which  the 
water  is  made  to  fall  through  nu- 
merous apertures,  is  a  modern  in- 
vention. This  plan  of  applying 
cold  water  is  often  more  practica- 
ble and  more  applicable  than  the 
mode  of  bathing  by  a  plunge. 
No  house  indeed  ought  to  be 
without  a  shower  bath.  Beside 
the  advantages  which  shower 
bathing  possesses  in  common  with 
immersion,  it  has  some,  as  just 
intimated,  peculiar  to  itself.  Jt 
is  frequently  very  efficacious  in 
counteracting  constitutional  ten- 
dencies to  those  kinds  of  head- 
aches, which  are  at  once  occa- 
sioned by  nervous  weakness  and 
vascular  fulness.  It  may  be  used 
with  caution  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  ape- 


habits,  and  is  in  fine  an  excellent 
expedient,  even  in  health,  for  en- 
suring pleasureable  sensations, 
and  freedom  from  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  cold. 

Air  Bath. — Attention  to  this 
mode  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  for  a  time,  and 
procuring  a  healthy  reaction,  in 
place  of  febrile  irritation,  has 
been  exci'.ed  by  the  statements  of 
the  celebrated  Franklin.  It  mere- 
ly consists  in  jumping  out  of  bed 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  after  re- 
maining a  little  while  in  the  cold 
apartment,  either  returning  to  the 
bed  or  putting  oh  the  clothes.  Thi» 
species  of  bath  may  occasionally 
be  resorted  to  with  beneficial 
effect;  and  spunging  the  body  all 
over  with  cold  water,  upon  first 
rising  in  the  morning,  (afterwards 
rubbing  the  surface  with  a  coarse 
towel)  is  found  by  many  indi- 
viduals a  very  salutary  prac- 
tice. 

J.  W. 
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CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
No.  6. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  posi- 
tions, the  player  of  the  black  moved 
his  rook  to  the  knight's  square  M-ith 
a  view  of  parrying  the  mate,  which 
would  be  threatened  on  the  white 
moving  his  rook  to  king's  rook's 
third  square.  The  white  then  forced 
the  mate  in  four  moves.     This  pro- 
blem will  be   easily  solved  ;  it  is 
however  instructive,  as  similar  si- 
tuations will  be  found  frequently  to 
occur,  and  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion in  such  cases  might  easily  be 
lost  by   overlooking  the   decisive 
stroke  which  forces  the  mate.     The 
gentleman  who  conducted  the  whit? 
■was    one    of    the    most    eminent 
players   in  this   country,   and  the 
player  of  the  black  was  a  noble- 
man,  v;ho   possesses  considerable 
skill  in  the  game.     It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  black's  pieces  are 
well  arranged  for  attack,  but  the 
doubled    pawn  on  his   king's    bi- 
shop's file  is  a  weak  point  in  his 
game,  of  which  the  player  of  the 
white  availed  himself ;  and  it  was 
in  'contemplation  of  a    series    of 
moves  which   brought  the  pieces 
into  the  position  given  in  this  pro- 
blem, that  several  of  the  preced- 
ing moves  of  the  white  were  made. 
The  next  position  was  played  in  a 
most  masterly  style  by  the  white. 


There  is  a  coup  de  repos  in  the  series 
of  moves  by  which  the  mate  is  ef- 
fected, which  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  ever  met  with. 
None  but  a  player  of  consummate 
skill  could  have  seen  the  six  con- 
secutive moves  by  which  the  mate 
was  forced,  and  we  shall  congratu- 
late any  amateur  who  may  dis- 
cover Ihem,  even  with  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  coup  de  repos  in 
the  series,  which  is  a  very  consider- 
able datum  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  next  position 
was  arranged  by  Signor  Pietro  Pe- 
tronio,  an  Italian  player  of  some 
reputation.  It  is  very  similar  to 
Marshal  Saxe's  problem,  and  the 
student  who  has  observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mate  was  effected 
ill  that  position,  will  solve  this  pro- 
blem without  much  difficulty. 

Problem  XIII. 

The  black  having  played  his 
king's  rook  to  the  king's  knigiit's 
square,  the  white  is  required  to 
give  checkmate  in  four  moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 
WHITE. 

King  at  his  knight's  square. 

Queen  at  adverse  king's  rook's 
fourth  square. 

King's  rook  at  king's  knight's 
third  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  queen's  square. 

Bishop  at  queen's  second  square. 

Pawns   at  king's  rook's,  king's 
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knight's, queen's  rook's, and  queen's 
knight's  squares,  and  at  the  queen's 
bishop's  third,  and  adverse  king's 
bishop's  fourth  squares. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  king's  fourth  square. 

King's  rook  at  king's  bishop's 
square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  square. 

King's  bishop  at  queen's  square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  its  third 
square. 

Pawns  at  king's  rook's,  king's 
bishop's, queen's  rook's, and  queen's 
knight's  squares,  and  at  the  king's 
bishop's  third,  and  queen's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

XIV. 

White  to  give  eheckmate  in  six 
moves. 

Fosition  of  the  Pieces, 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  knight's  square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

Rook  at  the  king's  bishop's 
square. 

Rook  at  adverse  king's  fourth 
square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  its  square. 

Pawn  at  king's  knight's  fourth 
square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  third  square. 

Rook  at  queen's  rook's  fourth 
square. 

Bishop  at  king's  knight's  third 
square. 


Knight  at  queen's  knight's  fourth 
square. 

Pawns  at  king's  rook's  square, 
queen's  fourth  square,  and  adverse 
queen's  rook's  third  square. 

XV. 

White  to  give  checkmate  with 
the  pawn  in  fourteen  moves,  with- 
out taking  any  of  the  adversary's 
pawns. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

\  WHITE. 

King  at  the  adverse  queen's  bi- 
shop's square. 

Queen  at  her  bishop's  third 
.square. 

King's  rook  at  its  fourth  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  third  square. 

King's  bishop  at  the  king's  rook's 
third  square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  the  king'- 
rook's  second  square. 

King's  knight  at  the  king's 
square. 

Queen's  knight  at  the  queen's 
square. 

Queen's  knight's  pawn  at  its 
square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  the  queen's  rook's  square. 
Pawns  at  the  queen's  rook's  se- 
cond, queen's  rook's  third,  queen's 
rook's  fourth,  and  adverse  queen's 
rook's  fourth  squares ;  and  at  the 
queen's  bishop's  second,  queen's 
bishop's  third,  queen's  bishop's 
fourth,  and  adverse  queen's  bi- 
shop's fourth  squares. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  L.  Z.  is  under  consideration. 

The  request  of  J.  W.  was  and  vnll  be 
complied  with. 

Our  incisions  would  be  but  of  little  use 
jji  the  affair  alluded  to  by  Chiul'RGUS. 

The  letter  of  Medicus   i«  "  pointed," 


but  unfortunately  the  point  is  much  too 
long. 

The  suggestion  of  our  friend  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  will  be  adopted  the  first 
opportunity. 

We  agree  with  Monsieur  I'Ennui  in  kis 
observations,  and  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  discuss  the  subject  he  mentions. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES, 

CONTINUED. 

Theatre f   St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Monday    Evening, 
Dec.  8tb,  1823. 

Lecture  Sixteenth. 

Injuries  of  the  B^'ain. 

Before  I  proceed  to  mention 
these,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  nervous  system  ;  a 
correct  knowledge  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  acquired  by 
assiduity  in  the  dissecting-room. 
The  nervous  system  is  composed 
of  the  following  parts,  viz.  brain 
(which  is  divided  into  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata), medulla  spinalis,  and  two 
sets  of  nerves  —  one  set  issuing 
from  the  brain,  and  the  other  from 
the  medulla  spinalis.  Besides 
these,  there  is  also  the  grand  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  which  may  be  said 
to  form  a  complete  system  in 
itself. 

The  nerves  ftre  freely  distri- 
buted to  every  part  of  the  human 
frame,  and  are  the  means  by 
which  all  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary motions  are  maintained.     It 


is  impossible  that  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  in  this 
place,  however  minute  it  might  be ' 
could  make  you  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  its  anatomy;  for 
this  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
most  careful  and  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  dead  body.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  for  you,  at 
this  moment,  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
an  immediate  communication  ex- 
ists between  the  stomach  and 
brain,  by  means  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  or  par  vagura  ;  for  un- 
less you  do  this,  it  is  probable 
that  an  important  symptom,  which 
I  shall  presently  mention,  attend- 
ant on  injuries  of  the  brain,  will 
be  but  imperfectly  understood. 
There  is  also  another  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  brain 
to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
direct  your  attention,  viz.  its  being 
the  vehicle  of  the  mind ;  or, 
rather,  I  might  say,  the  medium 
through  which  the  mind  is  commu- 
nicated. The  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  mind,  and  vice  versd, 
will  be  amply  demonstrated  to  you 
as  I  proceed. 

Now,  when  the  brain  receives 
an  injury,  the  symptoms  stated  to 
be  the  result  of  that  injury  are, 
general  loss  of  sense  and  volition, 
if  the  injury  be  considerable; 
but  if  not  so  severe,  some  portion 
of  sense  and  volition  will  remain ; 
for  example,  when  you  are  called 
2F 
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to  the  bed-side  of  a  person  thus 
situated,  you  find  him  to  be  what 
is  termed  comatose.  If  you  speak 
sharply  to  him,  he  becomes 
roused  for  the  moment,  mumbles 
some  brief  answer  to  you,  again 
lays  down,  and  relapses  into  his 
former  sleepy  state  :  thus  you  ob- 
serve partial  mental  faculties  and 
volition  still  remain.  This  state 
you  should  minutely  note,  as  it 
will  greatly  assist  you  in  your 
after  diagnosis ;  and  you  must  be 
upon  your  guard  that  you  are  not 
deceived  here  j  for  a  man  in  this 
condition  very  much  resembles 
one  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  and 
this  similitude  often  proves  exceed- 
ingly harassing  to  the  surgeon. 
He  is  probably  sent  for  to  a  per- 
son who,  it  is  stated,  has  received 
a  severe  injury  of  the  head.  He 
finds  him  with  a  very  severe  lace- 
ration of  the  scalp,  together  with 
stupor,  and  sometimes  even  ster- 
torous breathing.  Not  knowing 
that  the  individual  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time  of  receiving  the  in- 
jury, the  surgeon  attributes  the 
above  symptoms  to  concussion  or 
compression,  when,  after  a  few 
hours,  the  person  recovers  from 
his  drunken  fit,  and  it  becomes 
apparent  that  he  received  no  other 
mischief  than  a  wound  in  the 
scalp. 

In  addition  to  loss  of  sense  and 
motion,  the  faeces  involuntarily 
pass  off  from  the  sphincter  ani 
losing  its  retentive  power  through 
the  sympathetic  influence  of  the 
grand  sympathetic  nerve — the  vo- 
luntary power  of  the  bladder  be- 
comes tor  the  time  extinct — the 
urine  is  retained,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  pass  a  catheter  for  its 
removal  at  the  very  time  when  the 
escape  of  the  feces  cannot  be 
coDtroUed.    But  the  involuntary 


functions  of  no  organ  are  so  soon 
affected  by  injuries  of  the  brain  as 
those  of  the  stomach  ;  this  arises 
from  the  connexion  before  ex- 
plained to  you  ;  vomiting,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  ; 
though  the  faeces  pass  involun- 
tarily, yet  there  is  such  torpor  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  purgatives 
will  not  easily  excite  action,  and 
there  will  be  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  procuring  evacua- 
tions ;  the  pulse  is  said  to  beat  la- 
boriously ;  for  the  heart  being  af- 
fected, it  cannot  readily  get  rid  of 
its  contents.  The  pulse,  however, 
is  not  slow  unless  the  body  be  at 
rest ;  for  upon  the  slightest  exer- 
tion it  becomes  exceedingly 
quick ;  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  which 
when  the  patient  has  been  kept 
lying  on  his  back,  often  occasions 
vomiting  of  blood ;  when  the  in- 
jury has  extended  to  the  basis  of 
the  skull,  producing  fracture 
there,  it  is  generally  attended 
with  bleeding  from  the  ears. 
These  cases  are  very  dangerous, 
and  persons  usually  fall  victims 
to  them.  In  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms already  enumerated,  there 
is  often  partial  paralysis  or  heme- 
phlegia,  likewise  squinting  is  oc- 
casionally produced ;  the  natural 
direction  of  one  or  both  eyes  be- 
coming changed ;  permanent,  par- 
tial, or  total  aberration  of  the 
mental  faculties  may  also  be  ad- 
ded to  the  consequences  already 
enumerated,  arising  from  injuries 
of  the  brain. 

When  asked  by  what  two 
causes  concussion  and  compres- 
sion are  produced,  you  answer, 
concussion  is  simply  a  shock, 
which  the  brain  has  received,  more 
or  less  severe,  attended  with  la- 
ceration or  not ;  and  compression 
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arises  from  either  a  depressed 
portion  of  bone,  the  extravasation 
of  blood,  or  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  from  whichever  of  these 
it  springs,  still  the  symptoms  will 
be  the  same. 

Jn  describing  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  these  diseases  more 
particularly,  I  will  first  begin 
with  concussion  :  when  called  to 
a  person  whom  you  find  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  but  not  to  a  great 
degree  ;  regular  pulse ;  tranquil 
and  regular  breathing  ;  and  the 
accident  has  existed  some  hours, 
you  will  generally  be  justified  in 
pronouncing  that  the  injury  has 
been  trifling ;  but  when  the  indi- 
Tidual  has  been  first  seized  with 
vomiting,  is  incapable  of  using 
any  muscular  power  from  loss  of 
nervous  influence ;  a  total  aber- 
ration of  the  mental  faculties ; 
with  intermittent  pulse  and 
breathing,  these  will  be  found 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  severe 
injury,  and  the  case  a  dangerous 
one.  In  simple  concussion, 
where  the  derangement  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  just  described, 
and  where  the  patient  upon  being 
spoken  to  raises  himself  as  if 
awoke  from  a  sound  sleep,  and 
where  some  power  of  volition 
still  remains,  you  will  find  one 
of  the  best  diagnostic  symptoms 
to  be  the  accelerated  action  of 
the  pulse  upon  the  patient  exert- 
ing himself;  a  man  in  this  state 
with  a  pulse  at  70,  on  being  rais- 
ed or  attempting  to  walk,  will 
have  it  inordinately  quickened, 
and  instantly  beat  130  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  this  is  a  never-failing 
symptom,  and  where  the  patient 
can  be  made  to  exert  himself  at 
all,  will  be  found  a  sure  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  There  is 
also  in  these  cases  a  greater  ac- 


tion of  the  carotids  than  in  health, 
they  beat  more  violently,  though 
not  more  quickly,  if  the  patient 
be  at  rest ;  if  asked  what  are  the 
best  marked  symptoms  of  concus- 
sion, I  should  say  this  increased 
motion  of  the  carotids  ;  the  ap- 
parent tranquil  sleep  ;  the  instan- 
taneous relapse  to  that  state  after 
having  been  housed  ;  the  remark- 
able excitement  of  the  pulse  upon 
using  exertion,  and  the  insensibi- 
lity having  immediately  followed 
the  injury. 

The  diminution  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  is  often  so  great 
in  concussion,  even  where  con- 
siderable voluntary  motion  re- 
mains, that  you  cannot,  even  by 
hallooing  as  loudly  as  you  are 
capable,  get  any  other  answer 
from  your  patient,  than  '  eh! '  de- 
livered in  a  gruff*  under-tone. — I 
have  known  several  very  curious 
circumstances  of  this  kind  j — one 
case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  met  with  an  injury  of  the 
head,  by  which  concussion  had 
been  produced — every  endeavour 
to  get  a  word  from  him  was  in- 
effectual ;  yet,  at  one  period, 
when  the  attendants  were  all  ab- 
sent, he  got  out  of  bed,  bolted  the 
door,  made  water,  and  returned 
to  his  bed  again,  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  he  had  been 
in  perfect  health :  when  the  ser- 
vant went  back,  he  found  the 
door  fastened  ;  all  their  knocking 
was  unavailing ,  they  were  obliged 
to  break  it  open,  and  then  could 
not  procure  from  him  a  single 
word.  Indeed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  noise  of  an  earthquake 
would  have  succeeded  in  rousing 
him  from  his  lethargy ;  yet  he 
could  get  out  of  bed,  pass  his 
urine,  and  adopt  his  ordinary 
habit  of  delicacy,  by  bolting  the 
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door. — I  have  caugbt  a  man,  when 
labouring  under  the  effects  ot 
concussion,  with  his  feet  in  a 
chamber-pot,  and  by  the  action 
of  his  hands,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  trying  to  throw  water  over 
his  legs  ;  upon  the  servant  going 
into  the  room  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual, some  days  after,  he  was 
found  to  be  attempting  to  shave 
himself,  and  having  no  lather,  he 
substituted  a  pot  of  spermaceti 
ointment,  and  which  he  had  brush- 
ed all  over  his  face. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  of 
the  extraordinary  change  which 
the  memory  sometimes  undergoes 
from  the  effects  of  concussion. 
The  first  story  of  this  kind  that  I 
ever  heard,  was  from  Mr.  Cline  : 
a  man  was  taken  to  Guy's,  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  in  which 
condition  he  remained  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  recovered ; 
and  when  he  did  so,  no  person  in 
the  Hospital  could  understand  his 
language ;  a  milk-woman  hap- 
pening to  go  into  the  ward  one 
day,  heard  him,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  speaking  Welsh  :  he 
told  her  that  he  knew  English 
well  before  the  accident,  but  after 
it  all  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage was  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  It  had  been  recently  ac- 
quired ;  the  impression  was  less 
strong,  and  consequeutly  the  more 
easily  effaced. 

I  witnessed  a  similar  circum- 
stance in  the  case  of  a  German, 
who  was  a  sugar-baker  in  this 
town,  and  who  had  compression 
of  the  brain  arising  not  from  any 
injury  by  violence,  but  from  pres- 
sure in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mation of  matter.  This  man  could 
speak  English  extremely  well  be- 
fore the  compression,  but  as  the 
compression  increased  from  the 


accumulation  of  matter,  he  lost 
his  Ensflish  entirelv,  and  I  could 
only  communicate  with  him  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  At 
last  he  lost  the  power  of  speaking 
even  in  his  native  language,  and 
he  died  in  consequence  ot  the  ac- 
cumulation of  matter.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  gradual  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  as  alteration  occurs 
in  the  brain ;  and  the  gradual 
diminution  of  ideas  which  have 
been  more  recently  acquired,  un- 
til at  length  they  become  totally 
obliterated.  Old  persons  are  ob- 
served to  be  fond  of  relatins:  anec- 
dotes  of  their  youth,  forgetting 
incidents  of  more  recent  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  intellect  from  injuries 
of  the  brain  is  very  similar  to  the 
effects  of  age.  The  patient  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  suddenly  old; 
loses  impressions  of  a  recent  date, 
and  is  sensible  only  of  those  which 
he  has  received  in  his  earlier 
years.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  very  frequently 
produced  by  compression  of  the 
brain. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
brain  under  concussion,  when  the 
concussion  is  not  extremely  vio- 
lent, there  is  merely  a  change  in 
the  circulation  of  the  brain. 

A  sudden  shock  will  so  far  dis- 
turb the  circulation  of  this  organ, 
as  to  produce  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
impair  the  functions  of  the  body. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
to  you  a  most  extraordinary  case, 
in  which  the  functions  of  the  mind 
were  suspended  from  an  inter- 
ruption of  circulation  in  the  brain 
for  upwards  of  thirteen  months, 
the  patient  having,  as  it  were, 
drunk  of  the  cup  of  Lethe  during 
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all  that  period.     Any  change  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brain  alters, 
in    some  degree,  the   powers  of 
mind  and  body ;  but  if  the  agita- 
tion   be   very   considerable,    the 
powers  of  the  mind  will  be  for  a 
time  suspended.      Thus  when  a 
person  is  said  to  be  stunned,  there 
is  a  sudden  alteration  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  brain,  and  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  sensibility ;  but 
when  the  circulation  is  restored 
by  the  means  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently point  out  to  you,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  return  with  those  of 
the  body.     When  the  concussion 
is  very  violent,   a  lesion   of  the 
brain  takes  place ;  but  when  it  is 
slight,   no    appearances   can   be 
discovered  on  dissection  which  in- 
dicate any  alteration  of  structure. 
A  person  may  die  from   another 
injury,  accompanied  with  concus- 
sion ;  and  on   examination   after 
death,  not  the  least  alteration  may 
be  found  in  the  brain.     This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  where  the 
concussion  is  violent.     I  have  be- 
fore me  a  great  number  of  prepa- 
rations, from  the  brain  of  patients 
who  have  died  of  concussion,  in 
most  of  which  that  organ  was  con- 
siderably   lacerated,    and    some 
extravasation  of  blood  is  observ- 
able  within  the  brain.      (Several 
beautiful  specimens  of  lacerated 
brain,  accompanied  with  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  were  exhibited  to 
the  class.)   These  specimens  show 
the    effects   produced  by   severe 
concussion.     I  remember  a   case 
of  a  gentleman,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  who  fell 
from  his  horse  at   the  corner  of 
St.  Thomas's  Street  in   the  Bo- 
rough. He  was  immediately  taken 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  was 
found  to  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
concussion,  and  he  was  treated  in 


the  usual  manner.     On  examina- 
tion of  the  body  after  death,  for 
he  died  eight  days  after  the  ac- 
cident, the  brain  was  found  to  be 
lacerated  in  several  places,  and 
considerable  extravasation  of  blood 
had    taken   place.      In    general, 
therefore,  when  the  concussion  is 
slight,  there  will  be  only  an  alter- 
ation of  circulation  in  the  brain  ; 
but  when  it  is  severe,  there  will 
be  laceration,  accompanied   with 
extravasation  of  blood,    and  the 
symptoms   will   be    found  to  run 
into  those  of  compression.     The 
first  case  in  which  I  ever  saw  the 
brain  lacerated  from  concussion, 
was  one   which  occurred  at  the 
other  Hospital,  in  the  first  year  of 
my  apprenticeship,  when  1  was  a 
dresser  to  Mr.  Chandler.     As  this 
was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I 
had  seen,  I  preserved  a  portion  of 
the  brain.     The  patient  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech  from  a  blow 
on  the  head ;  but  there   was  no 
appearance  of  any  wound  or  in- 
jury to  the  skull.     Mr.  Chandler 
attributed  the  loss  of  speech  to 
concussion.      On  examination  of 
the  body  after  death,  it  was  found 
that  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum was  torn,  the  first  effect  of 
which  injury  was  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  or  rather  a 
paralysis  of  the  muscles,   which 
deprived   him    of    the   power  of 
speech,   and  subsequently   com- 
pression   and     inflammation,    of 
which  he  died.     When  you  are 
asked,  then,  as  to  the  effects  of 
concussion,  as  they  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  appearances   on 
dissection,  you  will  answer,  that 
when  the   concussion  is  slight,  it 
is   merely    an    agitation    of  the 
brain,  by  which  the  circulation  is 
altered ;  but   when   it  is  severe, 
the  brain  itself  suffers  laceration, 
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■which  laceration  is  accompanied 
with  extravasation  of  blood.  By 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts  we 
are  led  without  difficulty  to  the 
principles  of  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Concussion. 

The  great  danger  which  we 
have  to  guard  against,  in  the 
treatment  of  concussion,  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  This  prin- 
ciple must  direct  our  practice  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation, we  must  take  away  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of 
blood.  By  bleeding  largely  at 
first  we  not  only  remove  existing 
inflammation,  but  we  prevent  that 
which  would  otherwise  occur. 
This  practice,  however,  may  be 
carried  to  excess.  There  are 
some  persons  who  say  you  can- 
not bleed  too  much  in  these  cases ; 
but  such  an  assertion  only  proves 
their  want  of  understandingr.  You 
must  regulate  your  conduct  by 
the  symptoms ;  observe  whether 
there  be  any  hardness  in  your 
patient's  pulse,  and  whether  he 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head, 
if  he  have  still  the  power  of  com- 
plaining ;  watch  your  patient 
with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety ; 
visit  him  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  and  if  3'ou  find  any  hardness 
of  the  pulse  supervening  after 
the  first  copious  bleeding,  take 
away  a  tea-cupful  of  blood ,  but 
<lo  not  go  on  bleeding  him  large- 
ly, for  3  ou  would  by  this  means 
reduce  the  strength  of  your  pa- 
tient too  much,  and  prevent  the 
reparative  process  of  Nature.  It 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  slight  degree  of  inflammation, 
for  without  this,  the  reparative 
process  cannot  go  on,  and  the 
patient  cannot  recover ;  but  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  keep  this 


inflammation  within  due  bounds. 
I  shall  mention  a  case  in  which 
fatal  consequences  ensued  from 
the  error  committed  by  the  sur- 
geon in  bleeding  his  patient  to 
such  excess,  that  the  slight  de- 
gree of  inflammation  necessary  to 
the  process  of  adhesion  was  re- 
moved, and  the  reparative  pro- 
cess of  nature  consequently  pre- 
vented. 

In  these  Lectures,  Gentlemen, 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  describe 
to  you  Surgery,  as  it  is,  and  not 
in  the  glowing  colours  in  which  it 
is  painted  to  you  in  books.  You 
must  be  content  to  practice  Sur- 
gery, as  it  is :  not  as  it  is  sometimes 
fallaciously  represented  to  you. 
I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should 
omit  nothing  which  may  contribute 
to  increase  your  professional  skill, 
and  enable  you  to  afl'ord  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  relief  to 
the  sufferings  of  your  patients  ; 
but  they  who  blazon  forth  our  pro- 
fession, as  one  which  is  attended 
with  undeviating  success,  are  only 
deceiving  you.  You  must  hear 
the  unto  .vard  cases  of  your  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  those  of  which 
the  issue  is  favourable,  in  order 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  in 
your  minds  of  what  your  profes- 
sion really  is.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons. Gentlemen,  that  I  shall  never 
hesitate,  coute  qui  coute^  to  detail 
to  you,  and  perhaps  to  the  public, 
those  cases  which  have  terminated 
unfavourably.  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  I  shall  never  shrink 
from  the  discharge  of  it.  It  is  by 
detailing  to  you  the  unfavourable, 
as  well  as  the  favourable  cases, 
that  I  can  alone  perform  that 
duty,  for  it  is  by  such  a  course 
alone  that  I  can  point  out  to  you 
the  rocks  which  you  are  to  avoid, 
as  well  as  the  haven  in  which  you 
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are  to  endeavour  to  anchor.  The 
case  to  which  I  last  alhided,  was 
one  of  concussion,  accompanied 
with  slight  laceration  of  the  brain, 
which  occurred  in  the  other  Hos- 
pital. The  gentleman  under  whose 
care  the  patient  was,  thought  it 
right  to  bleed  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  bleed  him  too  largely. 
He  accordingly  bled,  not  only  from 
day  to  day,  but  twice  a  day.  The 
consequence  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment was,  that  the  patient  became 
perfectly  pale,  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  dejection,  not  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  powers  of  the 
body,  and  died  without  any  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  ten  days 
after  the  injury.  On  examination 
of  the  body,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  slight  laceration  of 
the  brain,  with  some  degree  of 
extravasation  of  blood,  but  that 
not  the  slightest  attempt  had  been 
made  by  nature  to  heal  the  wound, 
l^ou  ire  aware  that  the  brain 
heals,  like  any  other  organ,  by 
the  process  of  adhesion ;  but  in 
this  case,  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken  from  the  patient  was  so 
large,  that  the  slight  inflammation 
necessary  to  the  adhesive  process 
was  removed,  and  the  process  of 
restoration  consequently  prevent- 
ed. Still  it  is  often  necessary  to 
take  away  blood,  after  the  first 
large  bleeding,  but  it  must  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  you 
must  watch  the  patient  with  the 
greatest  possible  anxiety,  for  the 
symptoms  can  alone  regulate 
your  practice.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  take  away  large 
quantities  of  blood.  I  was  called 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  fallen 
from  his  horse  in  riding  to  Lon- 
don. 1  found  h?m  insensible  on 
my  arrival.  Mr.  Constable,  who 
attended  him,  had  already  bled 


him,  but  1  judged  it  necessary  io 
bleed  him  again  largely ;  and  I 
took  blood  in  smaller  quantities 
from  him  day  after  day,  watching 
the  pulse  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  bleeding  him  only 
so  far  as  to  reduce  the  hardness 
of  the  pulse  without  diminishing 
too  much  the  powers  of  his  body. 
The  whole  quantity  of  blood 
taken  from  this  gentleman,  by 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  opening 
the  temporal  artery,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  as  far  as 
this  could  be  estimated,  amount- 
to  about  two  hundred  and  eight 
ounces  of  blood.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  ounces  were  taken 
from  the  arm ;  yet  such  was  the 
hardness  of  the  pulse  that  at  the 
last  bleeding  there  was  some  de- 
gree of  inflammation  in  the  brain 
remaining. 

You  are  to  use  bleeding  as  a 
means  of  preventing  irflamma- 
tion,  but  you  are  not  to  resort  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  mo- 
ment you  are  called  to  a  patient 
under  concussion.  A  man  falls 
from  his  horse,  and  the  instant 
he  is  picked  up  from  the  ground, 
some  surgeons  think  it  necessary 
to  take  the  lancet  from  their  poc- 
ket. This  conduct  is  quite  irra- 
tional ;  for  suppose  the  pulse 
could  scarcely  be  felt  at  the  wrist 
of  the  patient,  and  the  surgeon 
were  in  such  a  case  asked  why 
he  proceeded  to  bleed ;  what 
would  his  answer  be"?  Thepro- 
babihty  is  that  he  would  have  no 
answer  at  all  ready,  or  he  would 
perhaps  say  that  he  bled  him  be- 
cause the  accident  had  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  as  if  the  shaking  of  the 
head  could  have  any  effect  in 
producing  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain.    It  is  not  with 
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this  view  that  we  bleed  in  concus- 
sion, but  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
flammation. I  have  seen  many 
a  patient  who  would  have  died 
if  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had 
been  taken  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. This  was  the  case  with 
the  gentleman  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  shave  himself,  whose 
symptoms  I  described  to  3'ou  this 
evening.  When  I  first  saw  him, 
his  pulse  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble. I  took  a  little  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  he  was  immediately 
seized  with  convulsions,  like  an 
epileptic  fit,  which  I  thought 
would  have  proved  fatal.  J 
closed  the  arm,  and  I  would  not 
upon  any  account  have  taken 
six  ounces  of  blood  from  him  at 
that  moment.  Some  time  ago  I 
saw  a  man,  at  the  other  Hospital, 
who  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
head.  He  was  pale  and  deject- 
ed, and  his  pulse  could  scarcely 
be  felt.  I  said  to  the  dresser  you 
must  not  bleed  this  man  at  pre- 
sent ;  there  is  rather  too  little  ac- 
tion than  too  much.  Wait  till  the 
pulse  rises,  and  then  bleed  him. 
In  the  evening  reaction  took 
place ;  the  pulse  rose,  and  the 
dresser  then  very  properly  bled 
him.  Inflammation  was  by  this 
means  prevented,  and  the  man 
did  well.  The  principle  upon 
which  you  should  act.  Gentlemen, 
is  never  to  do  any  thing  in  your 
profession  without  a  good  reason, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  case,  will  leave  your  con- 
science clear.  A  surgeon  who 
bleeds  without  being  able  to  as- 
sign any  other  reason  than  that 
his  patient  has  received  a  blow,  is 
not  fit  to  practice  his  profession. 

The  next  remedy  I  come  to  is 
Emetics. 

1  must  say  that  I  have  seen 


emetics  of  considerable  use;  the 
vomiting  produced  by  them  does 
good.  I  have  always  considered 
the  efl'orts  of  nature  to  relieve 
herself  after  injuries  salutary ; 
and  thus  the  vomiting  which  is 
excited  in  cases  of  concussion, 
acts  beneficially  by  relieving  the 
stomach  of  its  contents,  as  the 
accident  generally  happens  to 
persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication ; 
and  also  by  propelling  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  and  thus  restoring  the 
powers  of  life.  But  the  vomiting 
excited  by  nature  restores  the 
patient  to  his  senses  for  a  short 
time ;  he  is  sometimes  relieved, 
but  without  continuing  so  long ; 
he  looks  about,  and  lapses  into 
his  former  state  of  aberration 
of  mind  from  which  he  had  re- 
ceived merely  a  temporary  relief. 
When  emetics  are  exhibited  as 
a  remedy  in  concussion,  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  fear 
from  their  use,  when  there  is  any 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
brain ;  or  any  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy, then  they  should  be  em- 
ployed with  caution  ;  and  it  is  on 
that  account  that  I  wait  i'or  three 
or  four  hours  alter  the  accident 
before  1  order  them. 

With  respect  to  the  exhibition 
of  cathartics,  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  open  by  calomel  purges, 
followed  by  the  infusion  of  senna, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
calomel  should  be  given  about 
two  hours  after  the  accident ;  and 
it  will  be  useful  to  give  to  the 
patient  at  the  same  time,  a  quan- 
tity of  mild  fluids  to  drink  ;  as  by 
this  means  a  disposition  to  purg- 
ing is  kept  up,  counter  irritation 
is,  as  it  were,  produced,  and  the 
blood  is  drawn  from  the  brain  to 
the  intestinal  canal.  Submuriate 
of   mercury,    with    lemon   juice 
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squeezed    in     water    should    be 
given.     Perspiration  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  very  desirable, 
and  tor  this  purpose  antimonials 
are  employed.     The  Pulv.  Ipec. 
Com.    (Dover's   powder)    is    not 
generally  used  to  produce  mois- 
ture of  the  skin,  on  account  of  the 
opium  it  contains,  as  it  confounds 
the  judgment,  and  prevents  your 
seeing  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
opium,    and   what   those    of  the 
disease ;  for  opium  produces  the 
same  disturbance  to  the  brain  as 
takes  place  in  concussion  ;  there- 
fore  it   is    not    often    employed. 
Counter   irritation  is  of  use,  but 
not  until  other  means  have  been 
resorted  to  ;  the  object  of  bhsters 
is    to    subdue  the    inflammation 
when  other  means  have  failed.    I 
have  known  a  patient,  with  pain 
in    the    head,    sickness    at    the 
stomach,    loss    of   strength,   and 
throbbing   of  the    carotids,   who 
had  been  often  relieved  by  blood- 
letting, for  about  two  hours  only 
after  it  was  done.  A  person,  under 
such  circumstances,  1  have  known 
benefited  by  the  application  of  a 
blister;  on   the  principle  not   of 
increasing   but   subduing  action, 
from    an  excess  of  which  the   ill 
consequences  are  to  be  feared. 

For  the  symptoms  after  concus- 
sion, the  trephine  used  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  now  becomes  a 
qusstion  whether  it  ever  ought  to 
be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  relief 
under  those  circumstances.  To 
this  I  say,  if  you  were  to  trephine, 
you  ought  to  be  trephined  your- 
selves in  turn  (a  laugh).  What 
will  trephining  do  ?  Probably 
great  harm,  by  disturbing  the 
brain ;  and  if  not,  no  good  can 
possibly  result  from  it.  Now  for 
the  proof's  :  first,  that  it  does  no 
good.   Gentlemen,  I  never  lectare 


to  you  but  from  the  recollection 
of  some  case  that  has  occurred  to 
me.     I  was    very  intimate   with 
a  Mr.  T.,  of  Yarmouth,  where  I 
used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
when  a  boy ;  after  my  apprentice- 
ship was  finished,  I  went  down  to 
this  place,  and   I  found    Mr.  T. 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  con- 
cussion ;  the  mind  was  not  in  the 
least    affected  ;  he   had   received 
a  blow  on  the  forehead  from    a 
bludgeon,  and  he  was  afterwards 
frequently  seized  with  sickness  at 
the  stomach.     I  called  on  him  ; 
and  when  I  went  into  the  room, 
I   said,  1  came  to  ask  you  how 
you  are:  in  approaching  me  he 
was  obliged  to  put  his  handker- 
cliief  to  the  mouth  to  prevent  the 
contents    of    his    stomach   going 
over   me.     In   his  walks   he  had 
frequent    vomitings :     a    relation 
who    was    at  Yarmouth    twelve 
months   after   this,    said    to  him, 
that  he  had  better  have  the  tre- 
phine applied,   and  the   portion 
of  hone  removed  ;    to  which  he 
readily     consented.       After    the 
operation  his  symptoms  were  not 
relieved;    he  remained  just  the 
same;  or  1  should  rather  say  that 
he  was  not  relieved,  for  he  did  not 
continue  long  in  the  same  state ; 
he   soon   got  worse   and  worse : 
his  bowels  became  costive  ;   the 
powers  of  the  mind  affected,  and 
he   died  in    consequence  of  the 
operation,  though   he  had   lived 
two  years  after  the  injury,  before 
it  was  performed.     Mr.  B.,  now 
in  Yarmouth,  was  living  with  him 
at  the   time,  and  he   could    tell 
more     of   the    particulars    than 
myself ;   but  this  I  know,  that  he 
was  not  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion, but  injured  by  it.     But  for  a 
more  direct  proof  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous, Dr.  Farre'told  me  that  he 
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knew  a  person  who  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits  after  concussion 
of  the  brain,  and  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  trephined. 
The  operation  of  trephining  was 
performed,  and  he  died  soon 
afterwards.  Do  not  think,  Gen- 
tlemen, that  I  mention  this  as  an 
uncommon  case;  but  this  used 
to  be  the  plan  adopted  with 
almost  all  the  patients  admitted 
into  these  Hospitals  during  my 
apprenticeship ;  they  were  all 
submitted  to  the  operation ;  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  supervened,  and  nearly 
all  died  ;  recovery  being  very 
rare.  But  do  our  patients  now 
die  from  the  effects  of  concussion  1 
No ;  by  bleeding  and  depletion 
we  rarely  lose  a  patient ;  perhaps 
we  have  fallen  into  the  contrary 
extreme.  After  the  expiration  of 
my  apprenticeship  at  these  Hos- 
pitals, I  went  over  to  Paris  to  see 
the  practice  of  Desault,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Dieu ;  and  there  I 
found  that  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance whatever,  did  he  tre- 
phine; and  that  he  was  more 
successful  than  those  who  were 
constantly  doing  it  here.  Tre- 
phining in  concussion  is  now  so 
completely  abandoned,  that  in  the 
last  four  years  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  performed  it  once  ;  whilst 
thirty-five  years  ago  I  should  have 
performed  it  five  or  six  times  ayear. 
But  I  believe  that  1  have  omitted 
one  circumstance ;  and  that  is  to 
tell  you  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  mind;  excessive  anxiety  must 
be  prevented ;  for  if  you  suffer 
the  mind  to  he  disturbed,  you  do 
little  or  nothing  towards  the  re- 
covery. I  was  very  much  struck, 
about  twelve  months  ago  with 
an  instance  of  this :  a  boy  was 
brought  to  me  from  the  north  of 


England  who  had  lost  a  portion 
of  the  skull  just  above  the  eye- 
brow ;  and  1  was  asked  (for  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  I  was 
consulted),  -vvhat  protection  should 
be  given  to  the  denuded  brain. 
On  examining  the  brain,  I  dis- 
tinctly perceived  the  pulsation  was 
regular  and  slow;  but  at  this 
time  he  was  agitated  by  some 
means  or  other ;  directly,  the 
blood  was  sent  with  increased 
force  to  the  brain :  the  pulsation 
became  more  violent;  therefore 
if  you  omit  to  keep  the  mind  free 
from  agitation,  your  other  means 
will  be  unavailing. 

Lastly,  the  treatment  of  Chil- 
dren. As  you  cannot  always 
bleed  them  from  the  arm,  you 
must  give  the  submurias  hydrar- 
gyri  (calomel),  with  mild  drink, 
so  as  to  purge  them;  leeches 
must  be  applied  to  the  temples : 
you  must  open  the  jugular  vein. 
— For  the  symptoms  after  con- 
cussion, or  pain  in  the  head,  or 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  you  must 
make  an  incision  through  the 
scalp,  put  issues  in,  wash  them 
with  spirits  of  wine  and  water; 
for  this  is  better  than  any  thing 
else  1  know  :  and  use  the  shower 
bath  two  or  three  times.  These 
are  the  best  means  for  giving 
power  to  the  nervous  system  and 
bringina:  the  action  of  the  brain 
into  a  healthy  state. 


Theatre^  St.  Thomas's  Hospital j 

Wednesday  Evening, 
Dec.  10th,  1823. 

Lecture  Seventeenth. 

We  are  this  Evening  to  con- 
sider, Gentlemen,  Comfression 
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OF'  THE  Brain,  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  it,  its  symptoms,  and 
the  treatment  which  those  symp- 
toms require. 

When  a  person  is  labouring 
under  compression  of  the  brain, 
it  is  known  by  the  breathing  being 
stertorous,  the  pulse  slow,  and 
the  pupils  dilated  ;  then  to  these 
may  be  added  the  symptoms  of 
concussion ;  when  you  find  then  a 
patient  with  the  apoplectic  ster- 
tor,  slow  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  it 
will  generally  happen  that  the 
brain  is  compressed.  The  causes 
which  produce  compression  are 
three  ;  1.  Extravasation  of  blood  ; 
2.  Fracture  with  depression ;  3. 
Formation  of  matter  within  the 
skull,  these  are  the  three  causes 
which  give  rise  to  compression, 
"we  shall  first  consider  compres- 
sion when  produced  by  extrava- 
tion.  Now,  Gentlemen,  when  the 
brain  is  compressed  by  extrava- 
sated  blood,  the  symptoms  do  not 
directly  occur  j  the  person  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  is  often  stun- 
ned, recovers  himself,  and  a  short 
time  after  falls  into  a  comatose 
state,  and  then  the  apoplectic 
stertor  begins.  I  will  relate  to 
you  a  case  to  illustrate  this.  A 
child  was  playing  on  a  table  from 
which  it  fell  on  a  stone  floor,  and 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the 
head,  which  caused  compression 
of  the  brain ;  the  child  appeared 
to  recover  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  time  at  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred  being  one;  pain 
still  continued  in  the  head,  the 
child  cried  considerably  ;  it  went 
to  bed  about  two  hours  before  its 
usual  time ;  during  the  night,  the 
servant  was  disturbed  by  the  apo- 
plectic stertor  of  the  child,  which 
prevented  her  from  sleeping ; 
when  she  moved  it,  the  child  was 


not  roused ;  she  discovered  that 
it  was  ill,  alarmed  the  family,  and 
at  eight  in  the  morning  it  died  : 
it  was  found  after  death,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  was 
extravasated  in  the  brain.  The 
son  of  a  most  respectable  mer- 
chant of  the  city,  was  driving  to 
his  country  house  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  town,  in  a  one  horse 
chaise,  when  he  was  thrown  out, 
and  pitched  with  his  head  to  the 
ground ;  he  was  stunned  by  the 
fall ;  he  recovered  a  little,  but 
looked  very  pale  ;  he  said  that  he 
was  much  hurt ;  a  friend  that  was 
with  him,  drove  him  home ;  in  the 
evening  he  felt  very  heavy,  laying 
the  head  on  his  hand;  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  brain  came 
on ;  ten  p.  m. ;  the  family  was 
alarmed ;  medical  assistance  call- 
ed, but  at  two  the  following  morn- 
ing he  died,  all  efforts  to  save 
him  being  unavailing. 

Extravasation  with  concussion 
renders  the  case  of  a  different 
nature ;  then  the  symptoms  of 
concussion,  such  as  1  described 
to  you  on  a  former  evening, 
come  on  first,  and  the  apoplectic 
stertors  and  other  symptoms  of 
compression  succeed.  Now  for 
a  case :  A  gentleman  was  at  a 
party  with  some  friends.  He 
drank  freely  of  wine,  and  became 
inebriated.  His  home  was  some 
distance  from  where  he  was 
spending  the  evening;  and  his 
friends  seeing  that  he  would  be 
exposed  to  great  risk,  wished 
him  to  stop,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on.  He  mounted  his 
horse  ;  and  on  the  way  was  thrown 
off.  He  returned  home ;  fell  into 
a  comatose  state  ;  symptoms  of 
concussion  first  came  on ;  loss  of 
voluntary  motion  ;  at  first  no  ap- 
pearance of  extravasation  of  blood 
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was  present ;  two,  the  following 
morning,  apoplectic  stcrtor  came 
on ;  and  at  eleven  he  died.  In 
this  case  symptoms  of  concussion 
came  on  first,  and  those  of  com- 
pression afterwards.  Blood  was 
found  extravasated  in  the  brain, 
as  might  be  expected.  It  is 
found,  Gentlemen,  that  the  extra- 
vasated blood,  producing  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  is  gener- 
ally situated  in  three  ditferent 
parts  : — First,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  pia  mater.  Second, 
between  the  pia  mater  and  brain. 
And,  lastly,  within  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself  In  this  case 
(Sir  Astley  pointing  to  a  specimen 
on  the  table  before  him),  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  (three 
ounces),  the  largest  I  ever  saw 
effused  beneath  the  dura  mater. 
In  this  also  (pointing  to  another) 
there  was  a  large  quantity  extra- 
vasated opposite  to  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone 
and  meatus  auditorius  externus  ; 
and  the  dura  mater  itself  was 
torn.  Second,  between  the  pia 
mater  and  brain  :  this  is  of  more 
common  occurrence ;  and  in  this 
ease  a  large  portion  of  the  brain 
will  often  be  found  covered  over 
with  blood,  not  that  the  quantity 
of  blood  extravasated  is  consider- 
able, but  a  little  is  diffused  over  a 
large  space.  This  portion  of 
brain  before  me  Avas  taken  I'rom 
a  man  who  fell,  I  believe,  from 
the  yard  arm  of  a  ship,  and  mIio 
was  carried  to  the  other  Hospital 
(Guy's)  ;  he  died  lour  hours  after 
his  admi.^sion ;  and  on  examinintr 
after  death,  the  vessels  going 
i'rom  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain 
>vere  completely  torn  through. 
Third,  within  the  substance  o| 
the  brain  itself;  this  (alluding  to 
a   specimen  on  the  table)    was 


taken  from  a  person  in  the  city, 
who  had  extravasation  within  the 
brain,  from  an  accident;  after 
the  injury  he  considerably  re- 
covered, though  pain  still  conti- 
nued in  the  head  ;  in  three  months 
afterwards  he  died,  and  on  exami- 
nation there  was  found  in  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  cerebrum  a 
coagulum  of  blood,  no  portion 
of  which  had  been  absorbed,  as 
the  surfaces  close  to  the  brain 
were  quite  smooth.  These  are 
the  three  situations  in  which  ex- 
travasated blood  is  principally 
formed,  I  do  not  find  any  difference 
of  symptoms  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  blood,  the 
compression  is  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  the 
quantit}^  of  blood  effused  will  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  vessel  of 
the  dura  mater  that  is  divided; 
whatever  is  the  situation  then  of 
the  blood,  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression are  the  same;  if  there 
should  be  any  blood  resting  on  the 
origin  of  a  nerve  there  will  be  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  part  which 
that  nerve  supplies.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  there  is  little 
to  be  done.  If  extravasation  of 
blood  occurs  with  i'racture,  tre- 
phining may  be  of  use.  You 
should  deplete  freely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  inflammation ; 
irritation  is  to  be  lessened,  the 
bowels  are  to  be  opened,  and  the 
patient  kept  very  quiet.  If  there 
is  a  bruise  near  the  fracture,  indi- 
cating the  spot  where  the  effused 
blood  is,  you  may  trephine,  that 
is,  before  symptoms  of  excitement 
come  on ;  when  they  take  place  you 
must  deplete  only,  and  not  dream 
of  performing  the  operation  ;  to  do 
it  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  highly  absurd,  and  the  height 
of  madness. 
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Of  J-ractures  op  the  Skull. 

Fractures  of  the   skull  are  not 
of*  themselves  dangerous,  nor  are 
they  injurious  to  the  brain,  there- 
fore these  fractures  do  not  call 
for  any  alarm,  if  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  inflammation  ;  the  dan- 
ger in  these  cases  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  disturbance  in  some 
distant  part,  irritation  of  the  sys- 
tem,  or  extravasation ;  it  is  not 
then,  I  repeat,  from  the  fracture 
itself  that  the  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, but  from  compression 
of   the    brain,    extravasation    of 
blood,  or  irritation  in  some  distant 
part ;  therefore  when  called  to  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  you 
do  not  operate,  but  consider  the 
symptoms  that  are  present,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  from  what 
they    arise,   and    then    regulate 
your  treatment    accordingly ;    if 
the  symptoms   are  those  of  con- 
cussion,   the  treatment  must   be 
directed  to  it,  if  those  of  extravas- 
ation of  blood,  and  there   is  not 
much  excitement,   it  will  be  ne- 
cessary  to  remove   a  portion   of 
bone,    but  if   there   be  fracture 
only,   without   any  of  the  symp- 
toms above  mentioned,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  to  operate. 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  Skull. 

When  a  fracture  occurs  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  at  any  other 
part,  because  extravasation  of 
blood  is  much  more  likely  to 
take  place,  or  if  not,  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  from  the  violence 
of  the  injury  received,  very  often 
supervenes ;  the  mode  in  which 
these  fractures  are  produced,  is 
by  falling  from  a  great  height 
on  the  summit  of  the  head,  when 
all  the  weight  of  the  body  rests 
on  the  foramen  raagnum,|ind  cunei- 


form process  of  the  os  occipitis, 
great  injury  is  in  this  way  done 
as  in  very  many  cases  a  transverse 
fracture  through  the  foramen  mag- 
num, cuneiform  process,  and  part 
of  the  temporal   bone  is  the  con- 
sequence ,   a  discharge  of"  blood 
into  each  meatus  auditorius  takes 
place,  and  where  there  is  no  other 
mischief,  deafness  often   remains 
for  life.  A  curious  fracture  within 
the  orbit  sometimes  occurs,  as  in 
the   case  from  which  this   sjjeci- 
men  (pointing  to  one  on  the  table) 
was   taken,  when    destruction  of 
life  was  the  consequence  of  the 
injury  received.     1  will  give  you 
the  history  of  the  case.     A  child 
was  playing  with  a  scissors,  when 
the  point  of  it  entered  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbit,  between  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  and  the  superior  eye- 
lid ;  the   scissors    was  with  diffi- 
culty extracted  ;   the  child's  eye 
did   not   become   inflamed ;  after 
the  accident  the  child  walked  from 
Walworth  to  Mr.  W.,  of  Hatton 
Garden,  who  attended  it ;  on  the 
10th  day  from  the  time  of  the  mis- 
chief, symptoms  of  compression  of 
the   brain    came    on,    rigors,  in- 
flammation   of  the    brain   super- 
vened,  and    the    child   died;  on 
examining  the  body  after   death, 
it  was  found  that  the  scissors   had 
penetrated  through  the  orbit&r  pro- 
cess of  the  OS  frontis,  lacerated  the 
dura    mater;  considerable   quan- 
tity of   extravasated    blood   was 
found,  and  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum  was  punctured  by  the 
point  of  the  scissors,  from  which 
it  had  received  the  injury. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that 
a  blow  received  upon  the  summit 
of  the  head  will  produce  a  cir- 
cular fracture  of"  the  entire  cra- 
nium, commencing  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  passing  down  on  each 
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side  through  the  temporal  bone, 
and  meeting  at  the  basis. — Mr. 
Chandler,  late  Surgeon  of  this 
Hospital,  had  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription ;  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  extravasation  or  concus- 
sion ;  great  irritation  and  violent 
inflammation  succeeded,  Avhich 
destroyed  the  patient;  and  after 
death,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
existed  a  complete  circular  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  and  that  the  an- 
terior portion  could  be  freely  se- 
parated from  the  posterior.  I 
believe  these  cases  always  ter- 
minate fatally. 

There  is  a  curious  fracture  of 
the  skull  which  occasionally  takes 
place  over  the  frontal  sinuses. 
When  the  fracture  is  simple,  if 
the  nose  be  blown,  the  air  escapes 
through  the  opening  in  the  bone, 
and  getting  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  renders  the 
forehead  emphysematous.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is 
compound,  upon  blowing  the 
nose,  the  air  rushes  through  the 
wound  ;  so  that  in  either  case,  the 
nature  of  the  accident  may  be 
easily  ascertained. 

Fractures  of  the  skull,  if  unac- 
companied with  concussion  or 
compression,  as  readily  unite  as 
fractures  of  the  bones  in  any  part 
of  the  body.  Here  is  a  curious 
case  (exhibiting  a  skull),  where 
a  circular,  or  rather  oblong  piece 
of  bone  was,  as  you  may  perceive, 
completely  separated  from  this 
part  of  the  os  parietale  by  the 
cut  of  a  sabre  ;  and  yet,  from 
what  you  here  see,  it  is  evident 
that  it  became  reunited.  How- 
ever, 1  will  send  it  round,  that 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  for  yourselves.  Frac- 
tures of  the  cranium,  therefore, 
easily  unite.     Where,  however, 


large  holes  are  made  through  the 
skull,  the  apertures  do  not  again 
become  filled  by  ossific  matter, 
but  by  a  tendinous  structure 
formed  from  the  bone  and  dura 
mater.  The  holes  made  in  tre- 
phining are  supplied  in  this  man- 
ner, and  not  by  bone.  Also, 
when  in  fractures  of  the  skull, 
where  the  bones  are  separated  to 
any  distance,  the  interspace  will 
not  become  filled  by  bony  matter, 
but  remain  open  as  you  here  see 
it,  (showing  a  skull  which  had 
been  fractured,  and  the  broken 
part  widely  separated.) 

Treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
skull  is  as  follows  :  when  there  is 
simple  fracture,  unaccompanied 
with  symptoms  of  injured  brain, 
you  must  not  trephine,  neither  in 
compound  fracture ;  but  you  must, 
by  the  application  of  adhesive 
plaster,  endeavour  to  heal  the 
wound  in  the  scalp  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Let  your  constitutional 
treatment  be  that  of  depletion,  by 
means  of  blood-letting  and  pur- 
gatives. This,  plan  often  removes 
symptoms  of  concussion,  and  even 
extravasation,  which  accompany 
these  fractures ;  and  often  a  few 
hours  will  show  you  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  trephine,  which 
you  at  first  might  have  thought 
indispensable,  is  wholly  unne- 
cessary. Is  is  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  be  too  much  in  a  hurry 
in  these  accidents ;  for  irreparable 
mischief  might  arise  from  your 
converting  a  fracture,  which  was 
simple,  into  one  that  is  com- 
pound. Wait,  then.  Gentlemen, 
for  a  while  before  you  operate  in 
such  cases,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  bleeding  and  purga- 
tives. It  not  unfrequeutly  hap- 
pens   in  these   Hospitals^    upon 
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persons  being  brought  in  who 
have  received  injuries  of  the  head, 
that  the  dresser  in  attendance  will 
bleed  them  immediately  after  their 
admission,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  off  for  the  surgeon  ;  before 
whose  arrival,  however,  the  good 
effects  of  loss  of  blood  are  apparent, 
and  the  symptoms  of  concussion, 
and  even  of  extravasation,  have 
often  disappeared.  This  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  that  you  should  not 
be  too  precipitate.  If  you  act 
prudently,  therefore,  in  these  ac- 
cidents, you  will  try  bleeding  and 
purgatives  belore  you  operate  ; 
and  whether  you  do  or  not,  the 
depletion  will  prove  of  the  great- 
est possible  advantage  in  pre- 
venting inflammation,  and  from 
which,  if  not  kept  within  bounds, 
arises  the  principal  danger. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I 
shall  direct  your  attention,  is 
Fracture  with  Depression.  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do  in 
such  cases,  and  then  leave  you 
to  act  for  yourselves.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  symptoms 
arising  from  depression  would 
come  on  immediately  after  the 
accident,  I  tried  the  following 
experiment : — A  gentleman  having 
brought  me  a  large  dog,  I  applied 
the  trephine  to  his  cranium,  and 
took  out  a  portion  of  the  bone. 
I  then,  with  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
separated  the  dura  mater  from 
the  bone ;  for  I  found  that  I  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  brain 
until  I  had  done  so,  and  then 
pressed  upon  it  with  my  finger. 
At  first  the  animal  did  not  seem 
to  feel  it ;  but  upon  pressing  more 
deeply,  it  produced  pain  and  irri- 
tation, and  he  endeavoured  to 
avoid  us.  Upon  still  increasing 
the  pressure,  he  became  coma- 
tose, and  fell.    I  kept  him  in  this 


state  for  five  or  six  minutes,  when; 
upon  removing  my  finger,  he  got 
up,  turned  round  two  or  three 
times  from  giddiness,  and  walked 
away  apparently  little  worse  for 
the  operation.  A  gentleman,  who 
felt  the  animal's  pulse  during  the 
continuance  of  the  experiment, 
stated,  that  it  became  slower  as 
the  pressure  became  increased. 
In  man  it  is  the  same — slow  and 
labouring. 

After  blows  have  been  received 
on  the  head,  it  often  happens  that 
upon  making  an  examination  of 
the  scalp,  there  appears  to  be 
depression  of  bone  to  a  great 
extent,  when,  in  reality,  there 
is  none.  Let  me  put  you  on  your 
guard  -here.  A  person  receives  a 
blow  on  the  scalp  :  the  parts  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  spot 
where  the  blow  was  received  will 
rise,  from  the  extravasation  of 
blood,  two  or  three  degrees 
higher  than  the  part  itselt ;  for 
there  the  cellular  membrane  hav- 
ing been  condensed  by  the  injury, 
will  likewise  tend  to  increase  the 
deception :  thus  the  surrounding 
parts  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  middle  ;  and  the  external 
character  of  the  contusion  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  deceive  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  these  accidents.  1  have 
several  times  seen  these  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  first  case  which  I 
recollect  was  that  of  a  child 
brought  into  Guy's,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  on  the  head 
from  a  brickbat,  which  had  been 
thrown  at  it  by  a  man.  All  pre- 
sent were  prepared  for  the  ope- 
ration, fully  expecting  that  I 
should  apply  the  trephine ;  for 
they  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
considerable  depression  of  bone  ; 
and  when  I  stated  that  I  should 
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not  operate,  they  exclaimed, 
*'  Good  God!  I  wonder  what  can 
be  his  reason."  This  child,  after 
having  been  freely  bled  and 
purged,  in  two  or  three  days  quite 
recovered. 

1  have  often  been  sent  for  by 
my  dressers  to  these  cases,  and 
have  been  requested  to  bring  ray 
instruments  with  me;  but  upon  ex- 
amination have  found  that  there 
was  no  depression  of  bone,  and 
that  the  uneven  appearance  of 
the  scalp  was  produced  by  the 
causes  before  mentioned. 

It  also  very  often  happens  in 
fractures  of  the  cranium  that  con- 
siderable depression  of  bone  will 
take    place  from     the     external 
table  of  the  skull  being  driven 
into  the  diploe,  and  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  injury  to  the 
internal  table ;  do  not,  therefore, 
be  precipitate  in  your  diagnosis, 
nor  hastily  determine  upon  per- 
forming an  operation,  which  you 
might  afterwards  have  reason  to 
repent :  these  fractures,  however, 
can  only  occur  in  those  of  a  mid- 
dle age,  for   in    the   very  young 
and  in  very  old  age,  the  skull  is 
thin  and  without   diploe.     I  be- 
lieve in  the  course  of  my  practice 
that  I  have  frequently   met  with 
this  accident,  and  we  have  many 
preparations     in     the     Museum 
which    clearly  demonstrate   their 
true  character ;  but  the  three  now 
before    me    (pointing     to    three 
skulls)  are,  I    think,  quite   suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  your  minds  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  accident ;  here 
you   see   the   external  table   has 
been  driven  in,  and  yet  no  ves- 
tige of  fracture  in   the  internal ; 
here  is    another    specimen,  with 
greater  depression  ;  and  the  third 
still  more  than  either,  yet  the  in- 
ternal plate  is  sound.  1  am  not  ac- 


quainted with  the  histories  of 
these  specimens,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  persons  recovered  by 
the  re-union  that  has  occurred 
between  the  parts  which  were 
broken. 

Suppose  you   are  called   to  a 
patient  who  has  had  a  severe  blow 
on  the  head,  and  that  on  examin- 
ing the  skull   you  find  a  portion 
of  bone  considerably  depressed. 
You  may  still  find  this  man  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  history  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  that  his  mind  is  not  at 
all  affected.    On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  be  called    to   a  person 
who  has  a  fracture  of  the   skull 
with  depression,  and  who  has  lost 
the  powers  of  mind.     In  such  a 
case,  if  the  fracture  is  simple  and 
there  is  no  wound  in  the  scalp, 
and  no  symptom  of  injury  to  the 
brain,  it  would  be  the  worst  prac- 
tice  in  the  world  to  make  an  in- 
cision into  the  part,  and  perform 
the  operation  of  trephining ;  for  by 
making  such  an  incision  you  add 
greatly  to   the  danger  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  you  may  make  what  was 
before  a  simple,  a  compound  frac- 
ture,   and    consequently    greatly 
increase  the  danger  of  inflamma- 
tion.   Inflammation  rarelv  follows 
fracture   with   depression,  where 
the  fracture   is  simple,   but  very 
often   follows  a  compound  frac- 
ture, which  is  produced  by  mak- 
ing   an    incision    in    the    scalp. 
Never  make  an   incision    there- 
fore when   you  can   avoid   it,  or 
merely  because  there  i3  fracture 
with  depression,   if  there  be  no 
symptoms  of  injury  to  the  brain. 
Even  if  there  be  symptoms  of  in- 
jury to  the   brain  and  the  frac- 
ture be   simple,  do  not   immedi- 
ately trepan.     Take  away  blood, 
and  purge  your  patient  freely,  and 
see  how  far  the  symptoms  may  be 
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Ihe  result    of  concussion  of  the  [  ferent,  because  a  compound  frac- 
brain,  and  not  of  depression.     If  ture  is  followed  very  generally  by 


the  symptoms  do  not  3  ield  to  de- 
pletion, then  and  not  till  then, 
perform  the  operation  of  trephin- 
ing. 1  was  called  to  a  lady  who 
had  [fallen  against  a  projection 
in  a  wall  in  walking  across  her 
parlour.  The  osfrontis  w^as  dri- 
ven in,  but  there  were  no  symp- 
toms of  compression  of  the  brain. 
1  bled  her,  and  guarded  cautiously 
against  iniSammation,  but  there 
was  no  necessity  for  elevating  a 
portion  of  the  bone.  This  lady 
never  had  any  symptoms  of  injury 
to  the  brain,  and  she  recovered 
by  depletion  alone. 

The  old  practice  used  to  be, 
the  moment  an  injury  to  the  brain 
was  suspected,  and  the  least  de- 
pression of  the  bone  appeared, 
to  make  an  incision  into  the  scalp. 
I  have  heard  of  a  dsesser  in  these 
hospitals  who,  having  had  no  ac- 
cident during  his  week,  said,  '  I 
will  make  a  cut  in  the  head  of  one 
of  my  patients  with  fracture,  for 
he  may  perhaps  have  depression, 
and  I  shall  in  this  way  have  some- 
thing to  do  before  my  week  is  up.' 
This  dresser  ought  to  have  had 
a  cut  made  in  his  own  head; 
he  should  have  been  cut  for 
the  simples.  (A  laugh.)  This 
was  putting  his  patient  to  con- 
siderable hazard  ;  for  the  simple 
fracture  would  by  the  incision 
be  rendered  a  compound  frac- 
ture. In  simple  fracture  then, 
when  it  is  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  injury  to  the  brain,  de- 
plete before  you  trephine  ;  and 
when  it  is  unattended  with  such 
symptoms,  though  there  may  be 
depression,  deplete  merely,  and 
never  divide  the  scalp. 

If  the  fracture  be  compound, 
the  treatment  must  be  very  dif- 


inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  it 
will    be    of  no   use   to  trephine, 
when  inflammation   is  once  form- 
ed.    It  might  be  thought  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  perform 
this  operation  when  iuflammation 
had  appeared  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,   for   if  inflammation  comes 
on,  the  patient  will  die  whether 
you  trephine  or  not,  and  you  will 
be  so  far   from  arresting  its  fatal 
progress  by  trephining,  that  the 
operation  will  add  to  the   danger 
of  the   inflammation.     When  in- 
flammation of  the  dura  mater  and 
membranes  of  the  brain  has  been 
excited  by  the   depression  of  the 
bone,  you  cannot  retard  the  pro- 
gress to  death,  by  performing  the 
operation.     These  principles  may 
be    illustrated    by    many  cases. 
During  the  first  year  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship   in  these  Hospitals, 
I   saw  two  instances ;  one,  in  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Cline,  and  another 
in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Birch.     Mr. 
C line's   patient  was  a  man  who 
came  from  Walworth,  with  com- 
pound fracture,  from  a  blow  on 
the  head.     A  portion  of  bone  had 
been  forced  into  the  cavity  in  the 
skull.  Mr.  Cline  advised  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  of  the  trephin- 
ing.   The  man  said  '  You  may  do 
what  you  like  ;  I  am  no  judge,  but 
you  are,  so  do  what  you  please  with 
me.'     Accordingly,  he  walked  into 
the  operating  theatre   to  be  tre- 
phined ;  the  portion  of  bone  was 
removed  ;  he  walked  back  again 
to  bed,  and  never  had  a  bad  symp- 
tom.    A   short  time  after,  a  pa- 
tient under  Mr.  Birch,  with  frac- 
ture and  depression,  was  told  that 
he  was  in  similar  danger,  and  ad- 
vised to  undergo  the  same  opera- 
tion.     He  was,    however,    self- 
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willed,  and  'obstinately  refused  to 
submit  to  it.     Eleven  days  after 
the  accident,  he  was   seized  with 
pain  in  the  head,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  in  the  brain, 
and  when  he  became  insensible, 
the  operation  of  trephining  was 
performed ;  but  it  did  not  arrest 
the  symptoms,  and  he  died  of  the 
inflammation.     In  the  other  Hos- 
pital   two    boys  were    admitted 
under  very  similar  circumstances. 
The  OS  Jrontis  had,  in  one  case, 
been  broken  by  a  kick  from  a 
horse,  and  in  the  other  by  a  fall 
on  the  forehead.     In  the  former 
case  the  portion  of  bone  was  rais- 
ed^ and  the  boy  did  well ;  but  the 
mother  of  the  other  boy  interfered 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining ;  and  though  it  was  per- 
formed after  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation had   appeared,   he  died. 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  often  hap- 
pens that  fracture  with  depression 
is  frequently  not  followed  by  in- 
flammation, even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  compound  ;  but  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  this,  and  if  it  does 
ensue,  we  cannot  save  the  patient 
by   trephining  at  a  late  period. 
The  rule,  therefore,  which  I  al- 
ways follow,  is  this : — When  I  am 
called  to  a  fracture,  with  depres- 
sion, which  is  exposed  to  view,  1 
generally  use   an  elevator,   and 
very  rarely  the  trephine.     I  put 
this  instrument  under  the  bone, 
raise  it  up,  and  if  it  has  been  com- 
minuted, remove  the  small  portions 
of  bone.     If,  however,  one  bone 
is  wedged  within  the  other,  I  ap- 
ply the  trephine  for  raising  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone.     The 
elevation  of  the  bone  is  never  fol- 
lowed by  any  mischief;   but  if 
you  do  not  raise  it,  and  inflamma- 
tion follows,  it  will  be  too  late  to 


to  save  the  life  of  the 


attempt 
patient. 

I  shall  conclude.  Gentlemen, 
by  mentioning  two  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  they  are  two  circum- 
stances to  which,  if  there  be  any 
thing  valuable  in  the  Lecture,  1 
wish  most  particularly  to  call 
your  attention. 

The  first  is  this.    It  sometimes 
happens  in  fracture  of  the  skull 
attended  with  depression,  that  a 
small  spicular  portion  of  bone  will 
project  into  the  brain,  so  as  to 
produce  and    support    epileptic 
symptoms.     A  negro,  who  was  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Birch,  had  frac- 
ture from  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
a  portion  of  the   bone   was  de- 
pressed.    Shortly   after,    he  was 
seised  with  epileptic  fits,  which 
continued  for  many  years.  When 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Hospi- 
tal, it  was  found  that  there  was 
still  a  portion  of  the   depressed 
bone  remaining,  and  the  trephine 
was  applied  to  it.    When  the  cir- 
cular piece    of  bone   was   com- 
pletely sawed  round  by  the  tre- 
phine, so  that  it  could  be  moved 
from  side  to  side,  Mr.  Birch  found 
a  difficulty  in  raising  it ;  he  put 
the  elevator  under  it,  but  still  it 
adhered  to  something  within.     At 
last  he  took  a  pair  of  forceps,  and, 
by  using  more  force,  he  extracted 
a  little  spur  or  thorn,  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  skull  through  the  dura  mater 
into   the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  epileptic 
fits.  After  its  removal,  he  had  but 
one  more  fit,  and  he  completely 
recovered. 

The  other  circumstance  which 
I  shall  mention  is  one,  which, 
whether  we  regard  it  in  a  phy- 
siological   or  surgical    point    of 
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view,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  which  ever  occur- 
red ;  and,  as  connected  with  sur- 
gery and  ph_ysiology,   I  am  sur- 
prised   that   it  has  not  made   a 
greater  impression  on  the  public 
mind  than  it  appears  to  have  done. 
A  man  was  pressed  on  board  of 
one  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  early 
in    the    late    revolutionary    war. 
While  on  board  this  vessel,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  received  a  fall 
from  the  yard-arm,  and  when  he 
was  picked  up,  he  was  found  to 
be   insensible.     The  vessel   soon 
after  making  Gibraltar,   he   was 
deposited  in   a  hospital    at    that 
place,    where    he   remained    for 
some  months,  still  insensible  ;  and 
some  time  after  he  was  brought 
from  Gibraltar,  on  board  the  Dol- 
phin frigate,  to  a  dep6t  for  sailors 
at   Deptford.     While  he  was  at 
Deptford,     the     surgeon     under 
whose  care  he  was,  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Davy,  who  was  then  an  ap- 
prentice at  this  Hospital :  the  sur- 
geon said  to  Mr.  Davy,  "  I  have 
a  case  which  I  think  you  would 
like  to  see.     It  is  a  man  who  has 
been  insensible  for  many  months  ; 
be  lies  on  his  back  with  very  few 
signs  of  life ;  he  breathes  indeed, 
has  a  pulse,  and  some  motion  in 
his  fingers  ;    but  in  all  other  re- 
spects he  is  apparently  deprived 
of  all  powers  of  mind,  volition,  or 
sensation."  Mr.  Davy  went  to  see 
the  case,  and,  on  examining  the 
patient,  found   that   there  was  a 
slight  depression  on  one  part  of 
the  head.     Being  informed  of  the 
accident    which    had   occasioned 
this  depression,  he  recommended 
the  man  to  be  sent  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.     He  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Cline  ;  and  when 
he    was  first    admitted   into  this 
Hospital  1  saw  him  lying  on  his 


during 
sooner 
raised 


back,  breathing  without  any  great 
difficulty  ;  his  pulse  regular,  his 
arms  extended,    and   his   fingers 
moving  to  and  fro  to  the  motion 
of  his  heart ;   so  that  you  could 
count  his  pulse  by  this  motion  of 
his  fingers.    If  he  wanted  food  he 
had  the  power  of  moving  his  lips 
and  tongue ;  and  this  action  of  his 
mouth  was  the  signal  to  his  at- 
tendants for  supplying  this  want. 
Mr.  Cline,  on   examining   his 
head,  found  an  obvious  depres- 
sion;  and  13  months  and  a  few 
days  after  the  accident,  he  was 
carried  into  the  operating  theatre, 
and  there  trephined.      The    de- 
pressed   portion  of    bone     was 
elevated  from  the  skull.     While 
he  was  lying  on   the   table,  the 
motion   of  his    fingers  went   on 
the    operation,    but    no 
was   the  portion  of  bone 
than     it    ceased.      The 
operation  was  performed  at  one 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  at 
four   o'clock   as   I   was   walking 
through  the  wards,  I  went  up  to 
the  man's  bed-side,  and  was  sup- 
prised  to   see  him  sitting  up  m 
his   bed.     He  had    raised  him- 
self on  his  pillow.     I  asked  him 
if  he  felt  any  pain,  and  he  imme- 
diately put  his  hand  to  his  head. 
This  showed    that   volition    and 
sensation-  were    returning.      In 
four    days    from    that   time  the 
man  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed, 
and  began  to  converse  ;  and  in  a 
few  days  more   he  was  able  to 
tell  us  where  he  came  from.     He 
recollected    the   circumstance  of 
his    having     been  pressed,   and 
carried    down  to  Plymouth,    or 
l^almouth  ;  but  from  that  moment 
up  to  the  time  when  the  operation 
was    performed    (that    is  for    a 
period  of  13  months    and  some 
days,)  his  mind  had  remained  in 
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a  state  of  perfect  oblivion.  He  had 
drunk  as  it  were  the  cup  of  Lethe ; 
he  had  suffered  a  complete  death, 
as  far  as  regarded  his  mental  and 
almost  all  his  bodily  powers ; 
but,  by  removing  a  small  portion 
of  the  bone  with  the  saw,  he  was 
at  once  restored  to  all  the  func- 
tions of  his  mind,  and  almost  all 
the  powers  of  his  body. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in 
cases  of  depression  we  should  not 
be  prevented  from  trephining, 
however  distant  the  period  may 
be  at  which  the  accident  occurred; 
and  the  patient  may,  after  any  in- 
terval, be  restored  to  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind. 

Mr.  Jukes  attended  this  even- 
ing with  his  elastic  gum  tube,  and 
double  tube  stop-cock  syringe. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture 
he  presented  himself  to  the  class, 
and  having  drunk  a  small  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  the  extract  of  li- 
quorice with  four  tumblers  of  wa- 
ter, he  introduced  the  tube  into 
his  stomach.  Mr.  Scott  applied 
one  of  the  stop-cocks  of  the  sy- 
ringe to  the  tube,  and  immediately 
pumped  out  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Thus  the 
experiment  completely  succeeded 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Sir 
Astley  and  the  gentlemen  present. 
On  this  subject  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  interesting  letter  of  Mr. 
Alcock. 


On  the  immediate  Treatment 
OF  Persons  poisoned.  By 
Mr.  Alcock. 

p:'o  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet.] 
Sir, — 1  take  the  liberty  of  of- 
fering a  few  remarks,  by  which 


your  readers  may  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invention  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  removal  of  poison 
from  the  stomachs  of  living  ani- 
mals, conceiving  that  your  state- 
ment of  an  experiment  performed 
in  the  Theatre  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
on  the  21st  of  last  month,  and  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  able 
and  learned  Professor,  whose  ap- 
probation is  so  warmly  express- 
ed, must  be  inaccurate  or  errone- 
ous. I  assume  that  your  statement 
must  be  erroneous,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
mechanical  removal  of  poisons 
from  the  stomach  was  altogether 
new,  and  solely  established  by 
that  experiment.  1  am,  therefore, 
induced  to  offer  these  remarks  in 
justice  to  my  professional  brethren, 
and  to  obviate  the  stigma  which 
must  attach  to  them,  if  they  could 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  mode 
of  treatment  above  alluded  to, 
many  years  after  its  practicability 
had  been  demonstrated  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world. 

The  experiment  at  Guy's  con- 
sisted in  removing  the  contents 
from  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  by  a 
syringe  or  pump,  with  an  affixed 
tube  long  enough  to  reach  the 
stomach. 

The  subject  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  cannot  be  reverted  to 
without  regret ;  as,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequency  of  poisoning,  by 
mistake  or  otherwise,  the  lives  of 
many  valuable  members  of  society 
have  unfortunately  been  lost, 
which  might,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  been  saved  by  effi- 
cient medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment. Even  the  number  of  deaths 
by  oxalic  acid  alone,  related  in 
the  public  prints,  would  form  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  this  fact 
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removing  poison  from  the  stomach 
of  an  individual  who  has  been 
luckless  enough  to  swallow  any 
hurtful  quantity,  is  too  obvious  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  to 
require  much  comment.  The  pre- 
sent is  not  a  fit  opportunity  ibr  en- 
tering upon  the  minutiae  of  actual 
practice ;  but,  I  trust,  on  another 
occasion,  it  will  admit  of  proof, 
that  the  means  of  effecting  this  re- 
moval are  sufficiently  simple  to 
allow  of  being  used  by  any  one  of 
plain,  common  sense,  and  of  mo- 
derate mechanical  dexterity,  who 
possesses  the  slight  anatomical 
knowledge  requisite  for  passing  a 
flexible  tube  down  the  gullet,  and 
to  whom  the  necessary  precautions 
have  been  clearly  pointed  out. 

These  means  consist  essentially 
in  sucking  or  pumping  out  the 
fluid  and  pulpy  contents  of  the 
stomach,  however  varied  the  form 
of  the  exhauster  or  pump  may  be  ; 
whether  it  be  a  mere  elastic  bottle, 
a  common  syringe,  or  a  pump,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
furnished  with  valves,  to  prevent 
the  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluid. 
Neither  does  it  signify  whether 
these  valves  be  spherical,  conical, 
or  any  other  shape,  so  that  they 
be  accurately  fitted.  Each  of  these 
instruments  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  of  taking  off" 
or  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  from  some  part 
of  a  fluid,  whilst  its  weight  (that 
of  the  atmosphere)  acts  upon  the 
general  surface,  and  forces  the 
fluid  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  is  taken  off". 

Every  invention  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  importance,  has  had  many 
and  sometimes  rival  claimants. 
The  principle  of  mum  cuique  is 
venerated  by  every  lover  of  truths 
and  ought  to  guide  every  inquirer. 


I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
your  description  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  detail  of  the  experiment, 
contained  in  The  Lancet,  No.  8, 
page  276.  The  approbation  which 
you  there  state  generally,  one  of 
your  contemporaries  has  given  in 
particular ;  and,  as  it  tends  more 
strongly  to  convey  the  erroneous 
idea  alluded  to  in  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks,  I  subjoin  the 
passage. 

"Sir  Astley  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Reed,  and  complimented  him 
on  his  ingenuity  ;  observing,  that 
had  he  lived  in  Greece,  during 
the  time  of  its  splendour,  instead 
of  in  England,  he  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  crowned  with  laurels. 
It  might  be  made  applicable,  (ob- 
served Sir  Astley,)  to  more  pur- 
poses than  one.     It  might  be  ap- 
pended to  the  catheter,  it  might 
be  used  in  the  rectum.     Address- 
ing himself  to  the  students.  Sir 
Astley  alluded  to  the  success  of 
the  machine,  by  observing,  that 
there  was  evidently  to  be  found 
in  the  use  of  it  a  plausible  and  a 
very  practicable  method  of  dis- 
lodging the  contents  of  the   sto- 
mach ;    which,   he   conceived,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  by  this 
means,  where  poison   had   been 
swallowed,  previous  to  giving  any 
medicine  as  an  antidote.      Thus 
far,  alone,  it  was  of  most  valuable 
importance  to  the  profession,  as 
well  as  to  humanity  at  large." 

Would  any  one,  perusing  the 
above,  suppose  that  the  experi- 
ment to  which  it  alludes,  was  not 
quite  unique?  There  does  not  ap- 
pear any  allusion  to  the  same 
having  been  performed  by  others. 
Next  week,  the  subject  being  re- 
sumed, allusion  is  made  to  Mr. 
Jukes  and  Mr.  Bush,  who  in  1822, 
published  on  this  subject. 
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The  following   quotations    are 
from  The  Lancet,  page  300  : — 

"  Let  me  ask  you  then,  gentle- 
men, whether  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  is  not  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting,  and  whether  we 
are  not  infinitely  indebted  to  the 
man  who  first  suggested  the  means 
of  administering  relief  under  such 
afflicting  circumstances  !     I    am 
happy  to  tell  you,  that  the  gentle- 
man to  wfeom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  suggestion    is   now   present ; 
that  he  is  ready  to  have  the  expe- 
riment made   upon  himself,   and 
that  so  confident  is  he  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  may  be  applied, 
that  he  would  have  no  objection, 
if  I  could  permit  it,  to  take  a  large 
quantity  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
in  your  presence  this  evening.  .  . 
"     The     syringe     which    was 
brought  to  me  the  other  day  by 
a  very  ingenious  man,  Mr.  Reed 
of  Kent,  is  entirely  a  new  inven- 
tion. .  .  . 

"  Mr.  Reed's  syringe  is  a  new 
contrivance,  which  has  been  form- 
ed upon  a  principle  in  hydrosta- 
tics (first  applied,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Bramah),  and  which  is  capa- 
ble of  increasing  the  force  of  the 
instrument  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree.     To  give  you  an  idea  of 
its  force  : — If  I  were  to  stand  on 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  wood 
were    surrounded   by  any   thing 
which  would  prevent  the  escape  of 
water,  the  force  of  the  syringe  is 
capable  of  raising  me  from  the 
ground.     1  do  not  wish  to  commit 
myself  by  any  observations  on  a 
subject  with  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  particularly    conver- 
sant;  but  I   believe,  gentlemen, 
the   principle   is  this :     When  a 
fluid  contained  in  a  vessel,  having 
a  large  diameter,  is  thrown  into 
one  of  wry  small  diameter  ^  the  re- 


sult is,  an  exceedingly  great  accM- 
mulation  of  force." 

Now,  Sir,  some  parts  of  the 
statements  in  the  preceding  quo- 
tations are  so  obviously  errone- 
ous, that  I  cannot  believe  such  an 
enunciation  as  that  marked  above 
in  italics  could  ever  proceed  from 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sur- 
geons and  professors  of  the  British 
Metropolis,  in  the  form  of  instruc- 
tion to  a  highly  respectable  and 
intelligent  class  of  students. 

The    communications    of  Mr. 
Bush  and  of  Mr.  Jukes  were  kept 
up  for  several  months  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Medical  Repository  j 
and  a  charge  or  insinuation  of  pi- 
racy refuted  ;  whilst,  by  the  retort 
courteous,   another   charge  of  a 
want    of  reflection,    and    conse- 
quently dangerous  practice,  was 
clearly  made  out.     The  merit  of 
each   of  these    gentlemen  might 
have  stood  sufficiently  high,  had 
not  the  able  and  intelligent  Editor 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Quar- 
terly Review  shown  that  whatever 
foundation  these  supposed  inven- 
tions might  have   in   usefulness, 
they  could  have  no  claim  to  no- 
velty, upon  any  surgeon  who  had 
kept  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  the 
apparatus  having  been  perfected, 
and  the  description  of  it  published 
years    before.     The   subject  was 
also  discussed  in  the  Medical  In- 
telligencer for  1822,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  changing  the  more  bulky 
syringe  for  a  small  forcing  pump 
distinctly  made  :  "  If  a  two-ounce 
syringe  be  used  as  a  forcing  pump, 
it  may  be  made   to  perform  all 
that  their  larger  instruments  can 
accomplish,    and  more    speedily 
too." 

Be  it  observed,  that  the  means 
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actually  and  successfully  used  by 
Mr.  Jukes  were  the  mere  elastic 
bottle  and  flexible  tube,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  least  perfect 
mechanism  that  can  be  used  for  a 
pump  ;  yet  they  were  proved  to 
be  fully  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bush's  proposal  of  the  sy- 
ringe was  certainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  elastic  bottle  ;  but 
in  any  other  than  awkward  hands, 
either  may  be  used  expeditiously 
and  effectively. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Belper, 
successfully  evacuated  the  stomach 
of  a  female  who  had  swallowed  poi- 
son, by  more  simple  means  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  The  case 
is  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Associated  Apothecaries 
and  Surgeon  Apothecaries  oi^n^- 
land  and  Wales. 

Let  us  by  tracing  one  step  fur- 
ther back,  examine  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Jukes  and  Mr.  Bush  to  the 
merits  of  this  invention.  In  Dec. 
1322.  the  following  pithy  ci>in- 
ment  appeared  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review : — 

"  NOVELTY. 

**  Our  readers  will  have  per- 
ceived that  Messrs.  Jukes  and 
Bush  have  tJivenied  an  apparatus 
for  extracting  poisons  from  the 
stomach.  The  same  apparatus 
was  proposed  by  Boerhave,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Renault  in  France.  The 
whole  apparatus,  exactly  as  de- 
scribed iby  Mr.  Jukes,  may  be 
seen  in  Orfila's  Toxicology,  vol.  i. 
sec.  84.  So  much  for  the  novelty 
ofthething.*' 

The  description  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  the  mode  of  proceeding  to 
empty  the  stomach  mechanically 
contained  in  Orfila's  valuable 
work  on  poisons,  is  so  clear  and 


perspicuous  as  not  to  require  fur- 
ther simplification.  Neither  does 
the  apparatus,  as  far  as  usefulness 
is  concerned,  admit  of  any  im- 
provement ;  since  its  operation  is 
expeditious  and  certain.  Orfila's 
work  was  published  in  France 
in  the  year  1814;  the  Disserta- 
tion of  M,  Reynault,  from  which 
Orfila  quotes  the  description  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  were  de- 
fended in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
in  the  year  10  of  the  Republic 
(1803).  Orfila's  work  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  facts  and 
dates : — 

Boerhave  proposed  the  use  of  the" 
flexible  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach ;  that  which  Dupuy- 
tren  and  'Renault  perfected. — 
Boerhave  lived  from  1668  to 
1738. 

Renault's  Dissertation,  containing 
the  description  of  the  perfected 
instrument,  in  the  year  10— 
1803. 

1814. — Orfila's  republication  of 
Renault's  description  and  expe- 
riments. 

1818. — Orfila's  work  was  translat- 
ed into  English  and  published. 

Mr.  Evan's  case  having  been 
but  lately  published  (two  or 
three  months  ago),  may  be  pass- 
ed over. 

1822.— Mr.  Jukes's  observations 
and  experiments  published  in 
the  Gazette  of  Health  ;  and, 
subsequently,  in  the  Medical 
Repository,  and  London  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal. 

1822.- —  Mr.  Bush's  communica- 
tion published  in  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal. 
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1822.  —  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Bush's  and  Mr.  Jukes 's  papers 
was  stated  in  the  Medical  In- 
telligencer. 

1822,  Dec.  —  The 'subject  was 
pointedly  noticed  in  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

1823,  Nov. —  Mr.  Reed's  inven- 
iioTif  with  comments. 

I  will  translate  from  Orfila's 
work*  the  description  of  the  in- 
strument used  by  31.  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Renault,!  p.  103^  not 
having  the  English  edition  at  hand 
to  refer  to. 

"  The  gum-elastic  tube,"  says 
M.  Renault,  "  should  be  of  a  suf- 
ficient length  to  allow  one  of  its 
extremities  to  reach  the  most  de- 
pending part  of  the  stomach,  and 
of  a  calibre  large  enough  to  give 
passage  to  [soft  substances,  such 
as  those  in  a  half-digested  state ; 
it  should  have  two  orifices,  one  at 
each  extremity ;  lastly,  a  ferrule 
of  metal  should  embrace  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  canula  of  a  syringe. 
Things  being  thus  arranged,  the 
tube  is  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach by  the  mouth  or  nostrils; 
the  syringe  adapted  to  it,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid  is  gently 
injected  to  dilute,  hold  in  suspen- 
sion, or  dissolve  the  poison.  Then 
the  piston  is  raised,  a  vacuum 
formed,  and  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  drawn  in.  After 
these  two  operations  have  been  re- 
peated several  times,  the  viscus 
(stomach)  is  well  washed,  and  all 
the  poison  is   extracted,   without 

*  Traite  des  Poisons,  par  M.  P.  Orfila 

♦  Nouvelles  experiences  sur  lea  contre- 
poisons  de  I'arsenic ;  dissertation  soutenue 
a  I'tcole  de  Medicine. 


any  violence,  and  almost  without 
any  pain,  and  in  a  very  short 
time.  Whenever  the  poison  shall 
not  have  passed  the  pylorus,  and 
it  is  not  in  very  large  fragments, 
the  possibility  of  extracting  it  by 
this  process,  is  evident  to  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  acquainted 
with  natural  philosophy." 

M.  Renault  goes  on  then  to  say, 
'^  /  have  injected  as  much  as  eight 
ounces  of  water  into  the  stomach 
of  several  small  dogs,  and  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  "pumping  the 
whole  of  it  out  by  the  process 
which  I  have  just  described."  M. 
Renault  further  adds,  that  "  the 
experiment  could  not  fail  to  suc- 
ceed, when  it  is  recollected  with 
what  success  analogous  means 
have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the 
purpose  of  emptying  the  bladder 
when  filled  with  coagulated  blood." 

Contrast  the  above  with  your 
statement  given  in  The  Lancet, 
No.  9,  p.  299:— 

"  The  other  subject,  to  which  I 
mean  to  call  your  attention,  is  the 
experiment  which  I  made  on  an 
animal  last  Friday,  in  the  other 
Hospital.  This  experiment.  Gen- 
tlemen, delighted  me;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
greater  pleasure  in  my  life  than  I 
felt  in  going  home  from  the  Hos- 
pital on  that  day.  With  respect 
to  antidotes  against  the  effects  of 
poison,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  useless. 
It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
get  rid  of  arsenic  from  the  stomach 
by  any  remedy  that  can  be  admi- 
nistered. It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  man  ever  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  that  poison  by  means  of 
an  antidote.  So  with  respect  to 
opium,  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  such  large  quantities 
that  Yomiting  caouot  be  excited, 
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the  patient  cannot  be  relieved  by 
the  exhibition  of  medicine ;  for 
■where  is  the  antidote  against  the 
effects  of  opium  1  A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  nurse  in  this  Hospital  died 
in  consequence  of  having  swal- 
lowed opium.  No  relief  was  ad- 
mininistered  to  her  ;  but  can  it  be 
said,  after  what  we  saw  on  Fri- 
day, that  no  relief  could  have 
been  administered  to  her!  A 
short  time  since,  a  patient  died  in 
the  other  Hospital  under  similar 
circumstances ;  the  quantity  of 
opium  taken  being  so  large  th;^{ 
vomiting  could  not  be  excited 
by  any  means  which  were  em- 
ployed." 

I  consider  comment  on  these 
facts  unnecessary,  and  leave  the 
^y^rofessjon  to  judge  how  far  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Reed,  Jukes, 
l^ush,  &c.  for  this  improvement  in 
thet^reatment  of  persons  who  have 
taken  poison  ;  or  to  our  continen- 
tal brethren,  whose  views  on  this 
subject  have  for  so  long  a  period 
been  made  known  to  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Tho.  Alcock. 

11,  New  Burlington-street, 
Dec.  9,  lb23. 
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James  B.  from  Rootham 
Essex,  the  man  operated  upon 
by  Mr.  Lucas,  for  lithotomy  on 
the  1st  inst,  died  on  Tuesday 
last  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The    day  after  the   operation 
he  was  bled,  as  bis  pulse  at  that 


time  indicated  considerable  ac- 
tion and  power  in  the  vascular 
system.  On  the  Wednesday, 
however,  the  violence  of  the 
pulse  had  very  much  abated,  and 
from  which  time  it  gradually  mani- 
fested less  power  day  after  day 
until  he  died. 

During  the  eight  days  that  he 
survived  th:;  operation,  he  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  the  blad- 
der, but  there  was  no  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen.  On  the  third 
day,  there  was  a  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  wound  in  the 
perineum,  and  which  continued 
to  increase  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death. 

We    stated    in  our  last,  that 
Mr.  Lucas  was    unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  extract  the  stone 
from  the    bladder,    although   he 
most  assiduously    persevered    in 
his  exertions  for  upwards  of  fifty 
minutes  ;  and  during  which  time, 
both  the  gorget  and  forceps  were 
freely  introduced.     All,  however, 
was    unavailing,   and   the    man 
unfortunately  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  theatre,  in  a  worse  condition 
than  when  he  entered  it.     It  now 
became     matter    of    conjecture, 
whether  there  existed  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder ;  it  was  pretty  evi- 
dent, this  would  not  be  a  subject 
of  speculation  for  many  days,  as 
from  the  diseased  state  in  which 
the  bladder  was  found,  his  speedy 
dissolution  was  confidenlly  antici- 
pated.    We    have   before   men- 
tioned that  he  died  on  Tuesday 
morning,    and    as    the    relatives 
wished  to  remove  the  body  into 
the  country  the  same  afternoon, 
the   dresser   (Mr.  Thomas)    very 
judiciously  and  very  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  corpse — the  blad- 
der, rectum,  pubes,  together  with 
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that  portion  of  perineum,  into  which 
the  incision  had  been  made.  On 
the  following  day,  Mr.  Key  exa- 
mined these  parts  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  students.  In  the 
bladder  were  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus,  its  coats  thick- 
ened, and  exceedingly  vascular; 
the  prostate  gland  very  much  dis- 
eased, and  increased  to  the  size  of 
a  large  orange ;  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  the  base  being  to  the  pubis, 
and  the  point  projecting  into  the 
bladder,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  an  unimpregnated  uterus  into 
the  vagina  ;  behind  this  enormous 
prostate,  was  situated  a  small 
stone  about  an  inch  and  quarter 
in  length,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  opening  which  had  been 
made  by  the  gorget  into  the  blad- 
der, was  at  the  upper  part  of  this 
diseased  gland  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  repetitions  of  its  introduc- 
tion, had  made  an  incision  of 
only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

Case  of  Elephantiasis. 

Dec.  12th.  The  size  of  the 
limb  is  a  little  diminished.  The 
same  applications  are  continued 
as  mentioned  last  week,  viz.  the 
bandage  and  soap  plaster.  Her 
general  health  is  pretty  good. 

Case  of  sloughina  of  the  Pu- 
denchim. 

The  patient  is  not  so  well. 
Since  Monday,  the  wound  has 
been  assuming  an  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance. 

On  Tuesday  (Dec.  9)  the  appli- 
cation of  port  wine  to  the  part 
was  discontinued  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  request,  and  a  linseed 
meal  poultice  covered  with  the 


London  treacle  substituted  for  it. 
This,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
the  wound,  and  yesterday  the  port 
wine  was  ordered  to  be  applied 
again.  The  wound  has  a  foul 
appearance,  and  has  extended  a 
little  way  down  the  thigh.  She 
loathes  all  food  that  is  brought 
to  her  :  continues  to  take  the  de- 
coction of  bark,  &c.  together  with 
the  port  wine. 

In  the  history  of  the  case  given 
last  week  it  was  omitted  that  she 
had  amenorrhoea  of  four  months 
continuance. 

A  woman,  who  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  herself  by  taking 
laudanum,  was  admitted  this  week. 
The  quantity  of  laudanum  taken 
was  small,  an  emetic  had  been 
administered  before  her  admis- 
sion; at  which  time  it  was  re- 
peated, and  she  is  now  doing 
well. 

A  severe  case  of  burn  was 
brought  to  this  hospital  on  Wed- 
nesday (Dec.  10th). 

Operations^  Dec.  12th. — A  man 
was  brought  into  the  operating 
theatre  at  a  quarter  before  two, 
with  a  large  swelling  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh,  extending  the  whole 
of  its  length.  The  integuments 
were  not  discoloured,  nor  did  the 
patient  complain  of  much  pain  in 
the  part.  The  case  being  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  it  was  determined 
to  introduce  a  lancet  into  the  tu- 
mour at  the  most  depending  por- 
tion ;  this  being  done,  some  fluid 
of  rather  a  thick  consistence,  and 
brownish  colour,  was  evacuated, 
in  which  were  found  several  hyda- 
tids. After  the  fluid  had  been  let 
out,  a  linen  roller  was  applied 
tightly  round  the  thigh  (the  open- 
ing being  left  uncovered),  in  order 
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to  procure  adhesion  of  the  sides  of 
the  sac.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
evacuated  amounted  to  about  two 
quarts ;  it  was  situated  beneath 
the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Dec.  12th.  Cases  of  fractured 
thigh,  and  of  erysipelas,  from  in- 
jury, and  slight  concussion,  have 
been  admitted  here  this  week. 

Operations.^-ThQ  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  was  performed  here 
on  Wednesday  (Dec.  10th),  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  The  cornea  was 
divided  by  means  of  a  knife,  and 
the  requisite  portion  of  iris  re- 
moved by  a  small  curved  scissors. 

A  large  steatomatous  tumour, 
situated  just  over  the  inferior  an- 
gle of  the  right  scapula,  was  re- 
moved this  day.  A  finger  was 
also  amputated. 

Both  the  operations  were  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Green. 


best  integuments  that  could  be  ob- 
tained Irom  the  inside  of  the 
hand  w^ere  then  brought  over  the 
ends  of  these  bones.  Simple 
dressing  was  applied,  and  the 
whole  kept  in  the  required  posi- 
tion by  a  roller.  Cold  lotion  was 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
hand. 


Dec. 

well. 


11th.   The  boy  is  doing 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Dec.  8th.  A  boy  was  this  day 
admitted,  with  the  three  first  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  crushed  and 
lacerated  by  the  machinery  of  a 
flock  factory.  The  thumb  and 
little  finger  escaped  without  in- 
jury. The  metacarpal  bones  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  were  laid 
bare  more  than  half  their  extent. 
The  house  surgeon  (Mr.  C.Wright) 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
injured  fingers  at  their  articulation 
with  the  metacarpal  bones.    The 


A  case  of  scrotal  hernia  was 
also  admitted  this  day.  It  was 
reduced  by  the  above  gentleman 
without  difficulty.  There  was 
also  inflammation  of  the  testicle, 
extending  to  the  spermatic  chord, 
for  which  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  scrotum,  and  after- 
wards fomentations.  The  state 
of  the  primse  viae  was  likewise 
attended  to.  He  has  since  been 
discharged  quite  well,  with  the 
only  inconvenience  of  having  to 
wear  a  truss. 


Dec.  9th.  A  man  was  admitted, 
with  a  fracture  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  on  his  left  arm  ;  the  clavicle 
was  likewise  separated  from  the 
scapula  on  the  same  side  ;  he  is 
doing  well  j  iiis  boMels  Were  at- 
tended to,  and  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm ; 
the  limb  was  laid  in  junks,  and 
cold  lotion  applied  to  it. 

The  Case  af  Affection  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  continued. 

This  boy  continues  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  stated  in 
our  last  report.  He  has  had  oc- 
casional purgatives  of  calomel  and 
jalap ;  and  on  the  6th  instant  a 
seton  was  introduced  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  ;  his  general  health 
at  present  seems  to  be  in  some 
degree  impaired. 
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CASE. 

Martha  H.,  aged  26,  a  verj  in- 
teresting }'Oung  woman,  residing 
at  3,  George-street,  BaUle  Bridge, 
■was   brought   here    on    Monday 
evening  last.     The  account  given 
at  the  tirae,  was  :  that  her  hus- 
band had  discharged  a  pistol  at 
her,    loaded  with    three  or  four 
slugs,   which    had    entered    her 
right  thigh.     Upon  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  contents  of 
the  pistol  had  entered  the  thigh, 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  from 
the    knee  joint,   penetrating  the 
rectus  muscle,  fracturing  the  fe- 
mur, and  taking  a  course  down- 
wards and  outwards ;   the  exter- 
nal wound  w^s  of  the  size  of  half- 
a-crown  or  thereabout ;  upon  in- 
troducing    the    finger    into    the 
wound,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
femur  was  very  much   shattered, 
some  of  the  splinters  extending  in- 
to the  knee  joint ;  the  soft  parts 
under  the  rectus  muscle  and  the 
bursse   of   the    knee-joint    were 
much  injured  ;  amidst  the  general 
devastation  of   the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  artery  however  seems 
to  have  escaped,  and  the  hemorr- 
hage from  the  wound  was  incon- 
siderable.      The  superior    ends 
of  the  i'ractured   bone  rode   over 
the  inferior  portion,   making  the 
affected  limb  about  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  sound  one.     After 
consultation,  the  surgeons  deter- 
mined on  operating  above  the  in- 
jury, as  the  only  probable  me«ans 
of  saving  the  lile  of  the  patient. 
This   resolution  was  communica- 
ted to  her,  when  she  declined  to 
submit   to    the    operation.      The 
imminent  danger  of  her  situation 
was  then   explained  to  her,   but 
she  resolutely  and  firmly  adhered 
to  her  former  determination.   Un- 
der these  circumstances,  all  that 


could  be  done  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words.  The  fascia  of  the 
rectus  muscle  on  both  sides  of  the 
wound,  was  divided  longitudinally, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  with  the 
probe  pointed  bistoury.  The  fin- 
ger was  then  introduced,  after- 
wards the  forceps,  and  by  the 
latter  five  or  six  portions  of  the 
fractured  bone  were  removed. 

The  portions  extracted  varied 
in  size,  the  largest  being  about 
\\  inches  long,  and  ^  inch  wide 
at  the  centre ;  in  shape  resem- 
bling the  figure  in  geometry,  call- 
ed a  parabolic  spindle.  The  slugs 
could  not  be  discovered,  although 
there  was  no  counter  opening  by 
which  they  could  have  escaped. 
The  fracture  of  the  femur  was 
more  extensive,  but  the  firm  ad- 
hesion of  the  periosteum  prevented 
more  of  the  insulated  portions 
being  extracted.  The  limb  Avas 
then  laid  in  junks,  and  dossils  of 
lint  dipped  in  oil  were  introduced 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
to  prevent  adhesion  taking  place. 
Simple  dressing  was  then  placed 
over  it,  and  the  whole  limb  kept 
cool  by  the  lotion  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  thirty  minims  of  lauda- 
num in  camphor  mixture  were 
given  her. 

Dec.  9.  Passed  a  very  restless 
night ,  pain  in  the  limb  excessive  ; 
there  has  been  a  slight  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  wound;  complains 
of  a  sense  of  coldness  in  both  ex- 
tremities; tongue  furred ;  skin  hot 
and  dry;  pulse  very  quick,  but 
too  indistinct  to  be  numbered; 
very  thirsty ;  limb  swollen.  Early 
in  the  morning  she  had  a  dose  ot 
the  Pulv.  Jalapse  Compositus. 

I^.  Hydrarg.  Submur.      .  iv 

Pulv.  Jacobi  veri,  gr  ii. 
Fiat  pulvis  statim  sumendus. 
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Pr.  Liq.  Ammonise  Acet.  5iii. 

Vini  Ipecacuanhse,  inj.xii. 

Mist.  Camphorse,  3Jss. 
Quartis  horis. 

Evening.  —  Pulse  128;  very 
weak  ;  heat  of  the  skin  somewhat 
diminished;  pain  in  the  limb  not 
so  great.  The  opiate  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Her  breasts  were  drawn  to 
day,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  her  not  suckling  her  in- 
fant, six  months  old,  as  before 
to  the  accident. 

Dec.  10th.  Passed  a  more  quiet 
night;  pain  in  the  limb  not  so 
great  generally,  though  at  inter- 
vals excessive ;  skin  moist ;  tongue 
cleaner;  pulse  119,  and  firmer; 
limb  swollen  and  inflamed :  12 
leeches  to  be  applied,  and  con- 
tinue the  lotions  and  medicines. 

Evening — Pulse  132;  feels  more 
comfortable  to  night;  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  limb  re- 
duced; tongue  clean,  and  skin 
more  healthy ;  bowels  rather  re- 
laxed :  the  opiate  repeated,  and 
continue  the  saline  mixture. 

Dec.  11.  Has  passed  a  toler- 
ably good  night;  pulse  119; 
tongue  clean ;  skin  moist ;  pain 
and  inflammation  of  the  limb  re- 
duced. 

Dec.  11th.  There  have  been  no 
other  cases  of  importance  admitted 
this  week.  All  the  cases  men- 
tioned in  our  last  are  doing  well, 
and  no  particular  alteration  in 
their  treatment  worth  noticing. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  SURGICAL 
CLASS  AT  THE  BOROUGH 
PREVIOUS  TO  SIR  ASTLEVT 
COOPER'S  ENTRANCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Dulce  est  desipere. 

Sir, — Your  facetious  Corres- 
pondent, who  recommended  push- 
pin, and  a  variety  of  other  games, 
to  the  adult  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  the  last  week's  Lancet,. 
would,    perhaps,    deem    his  ad- 
vice  unnecessary,  if  he  were  ta 
witness  the    scenes   which    take 
place  in   the  theatre  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  during  the  half 
hour  previous  to  the  entrance  of 
Sir    Astley   Cooper.      Students, 
already  so  accomplished  in  the 
branches   of  science  pointed   out 
by  your  Correspondent,  can  need 
no  additional  instruction.     What 
an  interesting  spectacle,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  see  a  body  of  young  mea 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring   professional   knowledge, 
actively  engaged  in  discharging 
masticated  paper  and  apple  into 
each  other's  faces;  or  employed 
in  the  no   less  intellectual  occu- 
pation of  twirling  round  the  Lec- 
turer's table,  or  sprinkling  dirt  on 
the   heads  of  those  who   happen 
to  sit  under  them !  I  have  been 
educated  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  have 
attended  the  medical   schools  of 
our  continental  neighbours,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  students 
of  St.  Thomas's  are  not  only  fa?:- 
greater  proficients  in    these   ac- 
complishments than  their  graver 
brethren  of  the  North,  but  that  if 
a  student  .from  the  Ecole  de  3/e- 
decme  were  introduced  into   the 
theatre  in  the  Borough,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
inferior  vivacity    of  a    class    of 
French  students.    Such  an  ad« 
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mission  would  no  doubt  be  very 
humiliating,  but  the   students  in 
the  Borough  are  entitled  to  it  ; 
palmam  qui  meruerunt  ferant. 
Yours  truly, 

Edinensii. 


Remarks  on  the  Extirpation  of  the 
Scirrhous  Parotid,  by  Dr. 
Weinhold,  Professor  to  the 
University  of  Halle. 

Mr.  Allan  Burns,  professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Glasgow, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  parotid  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  thought  of;  that 
the  operation  is  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  gland,  which  is  firmly  in- 
closed between  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary bone  and  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, that  it  had  not  even  suc- 
ceeded with  him  on  the  dead  body ; 
and  that  he  could  prove,  by  ana- 
tomy, that  in  no  situation,  nor  un- 
der any  circumstance  whatever, 
could  any  one  dare  attempt  it. 

But  1  have  already  extirpated 
this  gland  three  times  myself  in 
the  scirrhous  state  :  the  first  time 
on  a  man  called  Uhlemon,  ma- 
nufacturer of  trusses;  the  second 
on  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Flachman, 
a  clergyman;  and  the  third  time 
on  a  female,  Charlotte  Horn,  of 
Piesdorf,  near  Asleben.  In  these 
three  cases,  without  the  operation, 
a  painful  death  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  resuh  ;  for  scirrhus 
of  the  parotid,  according  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature,  runs 
through  its  different  stages  with  as 
great  regularity  as  a  planet  per- 
forms its  various  movements ; 
and  it  is  a  great  error  to  believe 
that  it  will  stop :  the  disease  passes 
ia  gucces^ioa  through  the  states  of 


induration,  true  scirrhus,  and 
ulcerated  cancer.  During  the 
first  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  ex- 
tirpate the  gland  with  the  knife; 
in  the  second  the  ligature  and 
caustic  applications  must  be  re- 
sorted to  ;  in  the  third  state  it  is 
incurable,  as  cancer  of  any  other 
part.  Science  will  never  make 
any  progress,  if  people  submit 
themselves  to  be  led  into  error  by 
every  thing  that  is  said  and  writ- 
ten in  the  world.  The  operation 
has  been  performed ;  the  extir- 
pated gland  is  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine  ;  every  man  in  the  pro- 
fession may  see  and  examine  it 
at  my  house.  I  was  assisted  by 
several  in  the  operation.  Doctor 
Dolhoff,  formerly  one  of  my  most 
industrious  pupils,  and  now  es- 
tablished at  Magdeburgh,  states 
in  his  German  translation  of  Mr. 
Burns's  work,  that  he  was  present 
at  the  two  first  clinical  operations 
I  performed. 

What,  then,  was  the  English 
professor  afraid  of  ?  In  truth  the 
operation,  as  it  was  last  performed, 
endangers  that  great  artery,  the 
cutting  of  which  proved  so  sud- 
denly fatal,  that  the  late  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  physician. 

But,  if  we  take  the  precaution 
of  tying  the  carotid  before  the 
operation,  we  shall  not  always 
have  to  fear  a  paralysis  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  lace ; 
because  an  operator,  otherwise 
skilful,  produced  a  permanent 
paralysis  by  touching  too  roughly 
the  par  vagum.  It  appears,  then, 
that  this  operation  is  in  truth  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  but  not  im- 
practicable. When  I  shall  have 
arrived  at  a  certain  age,  I  shall 
probably  abstain  from  practising 
it;  for,  to  succeed  in  it,  the  eye  and 
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hand  must  be  equally  sure ;  we 
must  know  perfectly  the  anatomi- 
cal disposition  of  the  parts,  and 
we  must  have  had  great  practice, 
both  on  the  dead  and  living  sub- 
ject. In  the  deep  parts  the  finger 
feels  the  pulsation  before  each  in- 
cision, and  the  bistoury  must  be 
cautiously  conducted  between  it 
and  the  artery  ;  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  at  once  more  than  two 
inches  of  the  cellular  tissue  which 
joins  the  gland  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  bistoury  is  the  only 
instrument  which  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  ;  any  other,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
which  has  often  been  recommend- 
ed for  this  purpose,  is  liable  to 
tear  the  artery. — Journal  Corn.' 
plemejitaire,  Nov. 


Prizes  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  at  Bour- 
deaux. 

Pathologists  having  admitted 
that  there  existed  disease  in  which 
no  alteration  of  the  organic  tissues 
could  be  discovered,  have  em- 
ployed various  terms  to  designate 
them.  In  the  present  improved 
state  of  pathological  anatomy, 
accurate  examinations  of  a  great 
number  of  bodies  after  death  have 
established  the  fact  that  certain 
diseases  which  have  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  entirely  produced 
by  injuries  of  the  vital  functions, 
were  in  fact  kept  up  by  true  or- 
ganic injuries.  Relying  upon 
these  recent  discoveries,  some 
physicians  contend  that  there  can 
be  no  disease  without  organic  in- 
jury. In  this  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  Society  at  Bourdeaux 
has  considered  it  a  favourable 
moment  to  propose  to  the  discus- 


sion and  decision  of  practitioners 
the  following  questions  : 

Do  any  diseases  exist,  in  which 
the  vital  functions  are  alone  in- 
jured, without  any  alteration  of 
the  organic  tissues  I  Can  these 
diseases  be  recognized  and  de- 
monstrated by  positive  characters, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  by 
examinations  after  death  1 

A  prize  of  the  value  of  300 
francs  will  be  adjudged  to  the  best 
Essay  on  this  subject,  at  the  ge- 
neral meeting  in  1824. 

A  similar  prize  will  be  adjudged 
to  the  best  Essay  on  the  following 
questions,  at  the  meeting  in  1825  : 

Can  medicinal  substances  be 
safely  injected  into  the  venous 
system  of  man  I  What  are  the 
medicinal  substances  which  can 
be  introduced  into  the  animal 
economy  in  this  manner!  And 
what  are  the  diseases  which  re- 
quire this  mode  of  treatment  ? 
— Journal  Complementaire  du 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medi- 
cales,  Nov.  1823. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


In  the  early  part  of  January 
1824,  will  be  pubhshed  some 
Lithographic  Plates  of  the  Con- 
formation of  the  Heart.  By  Mr. 
H.  Searle. 

A  Translation  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper's  Dictionary  has  just  ap- 
peared at  Milan.  The  Fourth 
Edition  is  the  one  translated. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  Work  on  the 
Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 
has  also  been  lately  translated  at 
Milan,  by  Doctor  G.  B.  Caimi. 
The  translator  has  added  to  the 
volume  an  Appendix,  containing^ 
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some  remarks  on  <he  Temporary 
Ligature. 

Omodeo,  in  his  Journal,  speak- 
ing of  this  volume,  says,  "  We 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
recommend  this  work.  Favour- 
ably received  in  England,  it  was 
soon  translated  into  German  and 
French.  The  Italian  translation 
has  been  made  from  the  last  ver- 
saon,  and  is  enriched  with  judi- 
cious Notes,  by  M.  Brechet.  The 
Appendix  on  the  Temporary  Li- 
gature might,  however,  have  been 
judicious!}' omitted.  Signor  Caimi 
disapproves  of  the  Temporary  Li- 
gature ;  not  because  he  has  ex- 
amined the  facts  which  favour  it, 
or  which  militate  against  it,  or 
because  he  has  made  experiments 
on  animals  and  on  man  ;  but  be- 
cause, in  the  operation  for  crural 


aneurism,  performed  by  SIgnor 
Caimi,  nnder  the  direction  of 
Professor  Palletta,  although  ad- 
hesion of  the  coats  of  the  artery 
took  place,  a  secondary  haemor- 
rhage occurred  eight  da_ys  after  the 
operation,  in  consequence  of  ul- 
ceration of  the  vessel.  It  did  not 
occur  to  Signor  Caimi  that  this 
accident  might  hive  been  pre- 
vented, if,  instead  of  taking  away 
the  ligature  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  operation,  he  had  left  its 
removal  to  nature." 

[Lf  consequence  of  the  wmsuul  length 
of  the  Lectures,  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Bayfield's  Work  on  Cupping ;  Chess 
Problems ;  and  an  Article  on  Bath' 
ing,\No.  IV,.  are  UHuvoidably  post- 
poned till  our  next.^^ 

\Correspondenis  in  our  next.'\ 


■T^-* 


Advertisement.— liht  Public  are  respectfully  informed,  that  the  Notice 
of  the  Dissolution  of  Partnership  of'"  C.  Smith,  11.  Smith,  &  H.  Henley/' 
which  appeared  in  tiie  London  Gazette  of  Saturday,  the  Oth  instant,  is 
incorrect;  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  have  been  therein  stated,  that  the 
said  parties  are,  Charles  Smith,  of  Hatton  Garden,  Doctor  of  Physic  ; 
Richard  Smith,  of  168,  Fleet-street,  and  John  Creed  Henly,  of  the  same 
place,  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
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Theatre,    St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Monday    Evening, 
Dec.  15th,  1823. 


merous  cases  of  this  description 
are  upon  record  ;  several  have 
fallen  under  luy  own  observation, 
A  case  similar  to  the  following 
likewise  came  under  the  notice 
of  a  surgeon  at  Brighton.  4- 
dresser  of  the  late  Mr.  Chandler 
once  came  t,o  ine  when  I  was 
in  the  otUer  Hospital,  and  said, 
"  Look  here,  Sir,"  at  the  same 
time  showing  me  a  portion  of 
brain,  with  a  piece  of  the  pia 
mater  attached  to  it.  I  went  to 
_  r-    ,     n     '  ^^^  ^^^s  man,  and  iound  the  re- 

Wounds   of  the  Brain.  presentation  of :  fhe  dresser  cor- 

WouNDS  of  the  Brain  will  often  rect ;  there  was.  a  large 'trans- 
happen,  without  producing  any  verse  opening  in  the  os  frontis, 
interruption  to  the  operations  of  through  which  a  considerable 
either  oody  or  mind.  But  should  i  quantity  of  brain  had  been  lost. 
ihe  wound  be  accompanied  by  i  His  mind  was  not  at  all  affected  ; 
.either  conipression  or  concussion,  neither  were  the  bodily  powers 
then    the    particular     symptoms   in  the   least  disturbed :    no   bad 


Lecture  Eighteenth. 


which  characterize  those  injuries 
will  be  present.  If,  however, 
the  wound  be  a  simple  incision  or 


symptoms  of  any  kind  followed 
the  injury;  the  wound  healed 
most  favourably,  and  he  was  soon 


laceration,  it  will  often  prove  quite  discharged.  About  a  year  after- 
harmless.  Indeed,  it  frequently  wards,  while  I  was  at  the  house 
occurs  that  considerable  portions  j  of  a  lady  in  the  city,  whom  I  was 
of  the  brain  are  lost,  and  yet  the  ■  attending,  a  man  walked  into  the 
mental  and  bodily  functions  con- j  room,  and  said  to  me,  "JHowdo 
tinue  unimpaired.  Epileptic  fits  j  you  do  1  "  Not  recollecting  him,  I 
and  hemiplegia  certainly  some- 1  looked  at  him  with  some  sort  ofsur- 
times  follow,  as  effects  of  such  |  prise,  as  you  may  suppose,  wh$n 
injuries;  but,  on  the  other  hand, :  he  informed  me  that  he  was  the  man 
brain  to  a  great  extent  has  been  \  whom  I  had  seen  about  a  year  be- 
lost  without  having  been  succeed- i  fore  in  St.  THomas's  Hospital, 
ed  by  disturbance  of  either  the  j  with  a  w  ound  in  the  head,  and 
mental  or  bodily  functions ;    nu- 1  through  which  he  had  lost  some  of 

I  2H 
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his  brain.  I  replied,  that  f  could 
readily  belieAe  him.  He  stated, 
that  he  had  been  quite  well  ever 
since — had  what  he  called  an 
opening  where  he  received  the 
wound — was  not  subject  to  fits ; 
and  to  show  you  that  his  mind 
(notwithstanding  his  familiar  '  how 
do  you  do  ?  ')  had  not  sustained 
damage  from  the  accident,  he  was 
at  the  time  I  saw  him,  conductor 
of  an  extensive  business  at  the 
house  where  he  was  then  living. 

It  occasionally  happens,  when 
a  portion  of  brain  has  been  lost, 
that  a  piece  of  the  cranium  will, 
by  being  driven  in,  occupy  its 
place;  and  if  in  these  cases  no 
symptoms  of  compression  mani- 
fest themselves,  you  must  not  ele- 
vate the  depressed  bone ;  for  were 
you  to  <Io  so,  you  would,  in  all 
probability,  give  rise  to  extravasa- 
tion, or  increase  the  hazard  of  in- 
flammation. The  late  Mr.  Chan- 
dler had  a  patient  in  this  Hospital 
who,  on  receiving  a  blow  from  a 
boat-hook  upon  the  parietal  bone, 
had  a  portion  of  that  bone  driven 
into  the  brain,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  quantity  of  the  brain  was 
lost  ;  at  first  there  was  hemi- 
plegia :  this  effect,  however,  soon 
disappeared.  The  depressed  bone 
was  permitted  to  remain,  and  the 
individual  perfectly  recovered. — 
Such  cases  are  not  uncommon, 
and  I  could  relate  a  number  of 
them  to  you. 

The  danger  attending  injuries 
of  the  brain  arises  principally  from 
two  causes;  viz.  inflammation, 
and  the  formation  of  fungus.  1st, 
Inflammation,  and  2d,  Fungus; 
but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that 
both  of  these  may  be  conquered 
by  scientific  and  prompt  treat- 
ment. When  the  brain  receives 
a    wound,    you  must   commence 


your  curative  exertions  by  ab- 
stracting as  large  a  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  system  as  the  con- 
stitution of  your  patient  will  bear ; 
not,  however,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  the  restorative  opera- 
tions of  Nature.  Do  not  lower  the 
system  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pre- 
vent inflammation  altogether,  as 
was  done  by  the  dresser  in  the 
other  Hospital,  whose  partiality 
for  bleeding  1  mentioned  to  you  a 
few  evenings  since.  Well,  though 
you  succeed  in  keeping  down  in- 
flammation, yet  fungus  will  spring 
up  ;  and  here  (exhibiting  a  prepa- 
ration) you  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  an  example  of  the  disease 
to  which  I  allude.  Sometimes 
wounds  of  the  brain  extend  even 
to  the  ventricles,  and  here  (showing 
another  preparation)  you  observe 
that  one  of  the  lateral  venticles 
was  laid  open. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  some  days 
after  the  brain  has  been  wounded, 
the  divided  parts  begin  to  unite  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  if  this  process  cannot  effect 
a  cure,  granulations  form,  which 
at  length  project  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  skull,  and  give  rise  to  the 
fungus  before  mentioned.  Upon 
proper  treatment  the  safety  of  your 
patient  depends.  If  you  do  not 
repress  the  growth  of  the  fungus, 
there  will  be  violent  constitutional 
irritation,  and  the  life  of  the  per- 
son in  jeopardy  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  you  attend  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wound,  and  prevent  the 
fungus  from  rising,  there  will, 
comparatively  speaking,  be  but 
little  danger. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  the  treatment 
is  as  follows  :  You  are  to  apply  to 
the  fungus  a  piece  of  lint,  wetted 
by  liquor  calcis ;  and  over  this, 
strapping   of    adhesive    plaster; 
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when  you  examine  the  part  on  the 
following  day,  you  will  find  the 
fungus  considerably  diminished  ; 
you  are  then  to  use  a  thicker  piece 
of  lint,  and  the  strapping  as  be- 
fore ;  pursuing  this  plan,  you  at 
length  get  the  fungus  to  the  level 
of  scalp  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficiently 
low  for  your  purpose,  therefore 
you  must  still  thicken  the  lint  un- 
til you  have  succeeded  in  getting 
it  even  with  the  edges  or  the  dura 
mater,  in  which  position  it  must  be 
cautiously  preserved ;  when^  at  last, 
the  dura  mater  heals  over  it,  and 
yoKr  object  is  accomplished.  We 
witness  raany  examples  of  such 
cases  in  these  Hospitals.  For- 
niefly  it  was  the  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases  to  re- 
move the  bone  contiguous  to  the 
fungus ;  immense  quantities  of 
bone  in  this  manner  were  taken 
away,  thereby  affording  every  fa- 
cility to  the  growth  of  the  fungus, 
and  which,  of  course,  rapidly  in- 
creased until  the  patient  became 
destroyed.  By  such  treatment  as 
this,  no  person  could  possibly  reco- 
ver ;  the  method  was  a  most  injuri- 
ous and  stupid  one,  therefore  let  me 
caution  you  against  adopting  it. 
The  plan  of  treatment  which  I 
have  just  recommended  to  you, 
is  unquestionably  the  best :  viz. 
that  of  repressing  the  growth  of 
the  fungus  until  the  dura  mater 
heals  over  it. 

I  shall  now  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  inflammation  which 
follows  wounds  of  the  brain,  and 
it  is  here  wherein  the  chief  dan- 
ger consists ;  which  danger  is 
much  increased,  if  the  dura  mater 
be  the  part  attacked.  Upon 
the  first  approach  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  person  complains  of 
great  pain  in  the  head ;  very 
quickly    gets    into     a    comatose 


state ;  and  when  roused  from  this 
condition,  the  pain  becomes  ex- 
cessive ;  the  scalp,  round  the  ex- 
ternal wound  becomes  oedematous, 
for  if  you  press  upon  it,  the  im- 
pression of  the  finger  is  retained  ; 
the  edges  of  the  wound  have  a 
shining  glassy  appearance,  and 
from  the  wound  itself  is  dis- 
charged a  fluid,  composed  of 
blood  and  serum;  sometimes  the 
parts  about  the  wound  have  a 
sloughy  appearance ;  the  coun- 
tenance very  much  flushed,  and 
the  carotid  arteries,  beat  with 
very  great  force ;  so  much  so,  that 
if  his  shirt  collar  be  open,  you 
can  see  the  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  at  some  distance  from 
the  bed ;  this  circumstance,  of 
itself,  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  you  that  there  was 
a  great  determination  to  the  brain. 
The  next  thing  which  you  ob- 
serve, is,  that  the  patient  is  seized 
with  rigors,  and  these  follow  in 
very  quick  succession ;  hemi- 
plegia likewise  often  attends,  and 
is  generally  situated  on  that  side 
of  the  body  opposite  to  the  wound ; 
the  patient  remains  in  a  coma- 
tose state,  but  when  roused,  will 
give  you  (until  towards  the  very 
last,)  rational  answers  to  such 
questions  as  may  be  put  to  him. 
These  then  are  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
arising  from  wounds  of  that 
organ. 

If  the  inflammation  should  ter- 
minate in  suppuration,  I  have  al- 
ready shown  you  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture where  the  matter  would  be 
situated,  viz.  between  the  dura 
mater  and  skull  (this  rarely  hap- 
pens), pia  mater  and  tunica  arach- 
noides,  pia  mater  and  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  lastly  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  itself     When 
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pus  is  situated  between  the  dura 
mater  and  skull,   trephining  for 
its  removal   would   be    attended 
with   complete  success ;  but  the 
chances  of  finding   it  there  are 
against  you,  as  it  is  generally  si- 
tuated between  the  pia  mater  and 
surface  of  the  brain,  for  which  an 
operation  would  prove  worse  than 
useless.     Another  situation  in  the 
head  where  matter  has  been  found 
is  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  the 
dura  mater.     This  woman,  (hold- 
ing up  a  preparation)  seventeen 
months  before  she  died,  fell  down 
stairs,  and  her  head  went  in  vio- 
lent contact  against  a  chest,  by 
which  she  became  stunned;  for 
some  time  after  the  fall,  matter 
was  discharged  from  one  of  her 
ears ;  this  at  length  ceased,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  she  was  en- 
tirely well.     The  pain,  however, 
again  returned  with  evident  symp- 
toms of  compression ;  and  sixteen 
months  after  the  accident  she  was 
admitted  into  this  Hospital.    After 
some  remedies  had  been  fruitlessly 
tried,  and  she  had  been  here  for  a 
short  time,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  apply  the  trephine  ;  the 
operation  was  unsuccessful,  and 
four   days  afterwards    she  died. 
Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  embedded  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus,   as   you   here    see  it  (ex- 
hibiting the   preparation).     This 
is  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  witnessed. 

The  next  part  in  which  matter 
is  situated  is  between  the  tunica 
arachnoides  and  pia  mater,  or 
between  the  pia  mater  and  brain 
itself.  This  last  is  of  most  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  in  this  case 
the  matter  is  diffused  over  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  I  mentioned  to 


you  the  other  evening,  blood  is 
when  extravasated  on  that  organ. 
When  the  matter  is  between  the 
pia  mater  and  brain,  it  will  be  of 
no  use  to  operate,  as  very  little 
will    be  discharged,   there  being 
no   communication    between   one 
part  and  another ;  for  the  matter 
is  contained  within  distinct  cells, 
between  the  vessels  which  come 
from  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain. 
The  next  situation  in  which  matter 
is  found  is  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  itself.     Here  are  specimens 
(pointing  to  some  on  the  table,)  in 
one  of  which  matter  was  lodged  in 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  other   in  the  cerebellum ;    in 
fact,  it  is  lodged  in  various  parts, 
and  the  only  circumstance   very 
curious  in  this  complaint  is,  that 
you  would  not  suppose,  from  the 
symptoms,  that  matter  was  forming ; 
they    are   those    of    compression 
rather  than  irritation.  If  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  be  attacked 
with  violent  inflammation,  symp- 
toms of  irritation  will  be  present ; 
but  if  the  brain  itself,  they  will  be 
those  of  compression ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance which  surprises  a  per- 
son who  examines  the  brain  ot  an 
individual  in  which  matter  has  been 
formed  is,  that  so  little  constitu- 
tional irritation  existed  during  its 
formation  ;  it  is  In    inflammation 
of  the  membranes,  and  not  of  the 
brain  itself,  in  which  great  irri- 
tation  is    present.      Here    is    a 
curious  specimen,  (pointing  to  one 
before  him,)  taken  from  a  child     m 
that  I  had  under  my  care,  and  on     ^ 
whom  i  performed  the  operation 
of  trephining ;  1  will  give  you  the 
history  of  the  case  :  A  young  child 
was  playing  in  a  yard  where  there 
were  some  fowls,  when  it  received 
a  wound  on  the  head  from  the  beak 
of  a  cock.    The  mother  hearing 
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the  child  shriek,  ran  to  the  spot 
and  found  that  there  was  a  small 
wound  of  the  scalp,  and  thinking 
that  there  was  no  injury  to  the 
brain,  she  bound  it  up ;  but  a  week 
afterwards  pain  in  the  head  came 
on,  together  with  great  constitu- 
tional irritation,  and  the  child  was 
brought  to  me.  On  examining 
the  head  I  found  that  a  circular 
incision  had  been  made  in  the 
bone,  and  that  matter  issued 
through  the  opening  ;  1  said  to  the 
mother,  If  the  child  is  not  better 
against  to-morrow,  bring  it  to  me 
again,  and  I  will  allow  of  a  more 
free  opening  for  the  matter  to  dis- 
charge itself.  The  next  day  the 
child  was  brought  to  my  house, 
and  I  performed  the  operation  of 
trephining,  when  I  found  that  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater 
and  pia  mater,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  bone  ;  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  were  relieved  by  the 
operation,  those  of  compression 
however  came  on,  and  in  three 
days  from  the  time  in  which  it 
was  performed,  the  child  died. 
On  examining  the  part  after  death, 
I  found  that  there  was  a  circular 
incision  in  the  dura  mater,  the 
edges '  of  which  were  hardened 
and  thickened,  as  you  see  here, 
(pointing  to  the  very  part)  a  simi- 
lar state  of  the  pia  mater  and 
brain,  in  size  corresponding  to  the 
external  opening,  and  an  abscess 
between  the  pia  mater  and  brain ; 
at  that  time  1  had  no  idea  that  a 
wound  of  the  description  I  have 
just  mentioned  could  be  produced 
by  a  bird  of  this  size ;  but,  since 
that  period,  I  have  seen  an  in- 
stance of  a  similar  kind  ;  a  phea- 
sant, not  an  English,  but  an  In- 
dian one,  made  a  dart  towards 
the  eye  of  a  person,  and,  instead 
of   striking  it,  wounded  the  os 


malse ;  the  bird,  by  means  of  its 
beak,  struck  a  hole  into  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone  just  below  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

The  time  at  which  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  supervenes  after 
the  injury  received  is  generally 
about  a  week,  rarely  under  that 
time;  and  this  it  was  that  led  me 
to  say,  on  another  occasion,  that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  was 
more  slow  in  its  occurrence  than 
that  of  any  other  organ,  in  order 
to  put  you  on  your  guard  ;  it  often 
happens  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain  does  not  come  on  till  a  fort- 
night or  even  three  weeks  after 
the  injury;  therefore  every  sur- 
geon who  has  writtten  on  the  sub- 
ject puts  you  on  your  guard  as  to 
the  distance  of  time  this  complaint 
comes  on  after  the  accident;  he 
tells  you  that  the  patient  is  not 
safe  till  two  or  three  weeks  after- 
wards. If  you  read  the  works  by 
Mr.  Pott  on  the  injuries  of  the 
head,  you  will  find  the  circum- 
stance mentioned;  and  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Dease,  of  Dublin, 
(who  has  published  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  subject)  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  occasionally  post- 
poned to  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  accident  occurs,  and  even  then 
the  patient  is  not  always  safe ;  I 
will  give  you  a  case  relating  to 
this  subject :  — Dr.  Babington  and 
myself  were  sent  for  to  see  a  per- 
son, a  clerk  to  the  firm  of  Whit- 
bread  and  Co.,  who,  whilst  riding 
on  horseback,  struck  his  head, 
against  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  he 
being  a  short  sighted  man,  and 
riding  fast  (here  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor was  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  I'ainting  of  one  of 
the  students)  struck  himself  vio- 
lently against  a   bough    of   the 
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tree  which  was  overhanging  the 
■road,    and  was   brought    to    the 
(ground  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 
He  was  taken  to  Croydon,  where 
Dr.   B.  and  myself  visited  him. 
We  found  that  he  had  been  struck 
on  the  OS  frontis,  just  above  the 
i'rontal  sinuses,  where  there  was 
a  depression ;   and  this  was  the 
first   case    in  which   I  witnessed 
emphysema  of  the  forehead  pro- 
duced by  blowing  the  nose.     We 
took  all  possible  care  of  the  case, 
bled  him,  regulated  his  diet,  &c. 
till  the  inflammation  had  subsided. 
He   came   to   town   three  weeks 
after  the  accident,  when  he  asked 
whether  he  might  go  to  Rochester, 
to  spend  a  little  time  with  some 
friends,  who  were  anxious  for  him 
to   come  ;    we   told   him  that  he 
might,  if  he  would  pay  attention 
to  himself,  keep  his  bowels  open, 
and  regulate  his  diet.     After  the 
lapse  of  a  week  he  became  ex- 
tremely   ill,  inflammation   of  the 
brain  came  on,  and  he  died.     On 
inquiry   we   found    that    he  had 
neglected  the  directions  given  him, 
9,nd    allowed   his    bowels    to   get 
costive    It  is  always  a  very  serious 
case  when  there  is  a  depression  on 
the  forehead  after  an  accident,  and 
I  will  mention  to  you  an  instance 
of  this  kind  which  will  show  you 
the   necessity   of  enjoining  on  a 
patient  with  this  injury  strict  at- 
tention to  his  mode  of  living :    A 
man  who  had  received  a  wound  in 
the   forehead   from   a   pistol-shot 
came  to  this  hospital ;  the  wound 
healed  kindly,  but  the  depression 
remained.      Whenever  this  man 
indulged  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  he  used  to  come  back  with 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  which  was 
sUways  reheved  by  blood-letting. 

As  to  the  treatinent  of  inflam- 
naaiion  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  same 


as  for  inflammation  generally,  with 
this  exception  only,  that  blood 
should  be  drawn  from  the  tempo- 
ral artery  in  adults,  and  the  jugu- 
lar vein  in  children.  Whenever 
inflammation  of  the  brain  attacks 
a  grown  up  person,  take  blood  from 
the  temporal  artery;  and  when 
young  individuals,  from  the  jugu- 
lar vein  ;  by  these  means  you  ab- 
stract blood  more  readily  from  the 
part ;  even  in  adults  you  may, 
after  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
if  the  symptoms  be  not  relieved, 
bleed  from  the  jugular  vein  ;  iu 
addition  to  this  treatment  you 
purge,  produce  perspiration,  and 
apply  blisters  to  the  head.  I  have 
seen  poultices,  containing  some 
stimulating  application,  of  con- 
siderable use.  It  will  now  and 
then  happen  that  trephining  will 
be  required,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
cases  in  which  it  will. 

1.  Where  there  is  extravasation 
of  blood  between  the  dura  mater 
and  skull. 

2.  In  simple  fractures,  with  de- 
pression and  symptoms. 

3.  In  compound  fractures,  with 
depression,  if  unaccompanied  with 
symptoms. 

4.  It  is  required  sometimes  that 
an  opening  should  be  made  in  the 
cranium,  when  there  is  matter  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  skull. 

Now  it  generally  happens  in  these 
last  cases,  where  there  is  matter  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  skull,  that 
there  is  fracture,  and  this  is  an  in- 
dication that  someiujury  has  been 
done  to  the  brain,  when  it  is  also 
followed  by  rigors  and  other  symp- 
toms ;  still  it  would  be  right,  in 
some  cases  where  there  was  no 
fracture,  and  the  other  symptoms, 
rigors,  &c.,  were  presept,  to  pene- 
trate the  bone,  to  see  whether 
matter  is  lodged  between  it  and 
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the  dura  mater;  and  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  it  is  proper. 

The  operation    of  trephining 
used  to  he  one  of  the  most  com- 
phcated   kind,   requiring  several 
instruments,  the  learning  of  which 
was   in  itself  quite    a   study  :  it 
is    quite  simple,  and  few  instru- 
ments only  are  wanted,  which  can 
very  easily  be  put   into  a   small 
case.     Let  us  go  over  the  instru- 
ments formerly  used  in  this  opera- 
tion ;  but  really.  Gentlemen,   they 
were  so  numerous,  I  don't  know 
whether  lean  count  them.  {A  luvgh) 
They  used  then,  a  scalpel,  rougee, 
pin,  perforator,  crown,  brush,  ele- 
vator, lenticular,  and  a  pairof  ibr- 
ceps  ;  now  you  may  see  (holding  a 
case  in  his  hand)  these  three  instru- 
ments will  be  quite  sufficient,    a 
knife,  with  a  double  edge,  in  order 
to  scrape  off  the  pericranium,   an 
elevator,  and  a  trephine  having  a 
cro\\n  and  saw,  and  a  pin  Mhich 
will  allow  of  being  easily  moved. 
Now,  Gentlemen,   I  will  tell  you 
in  what  parts  the  trephine  should 
not  be  applied.    First,  you  should 
never  trephine   in   the   line  that 
extends  from  just  above  the  nose 
along   the   top  of  the  head  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  occiput ;  over  the 
frontal  sinuses,  it  is  obviously  im- 
proper ;  and  at  the  summit  of  the 
head  you  will  meet  the  sagittal  su- 
ture, where  the  dura  mater  adheres 
with  extraordinary  firmness,  and 
the  longitudinal  sinus  might  also 
be  wounded  ;  and  at  the  posterior 
part  you  have  the  superior  portion 
of  the  perpendicular  spine  of  the 
OS  occipitis  ;  therefore,  in  this  line 
you    ought    not    to    trephine;    I 
should   mention  this  particularly 
to  young  persons  who  very  olten 
disregard  this  rule,  and  think  that 
they  know  so  much   better  than 
those  who  have  preceded  them ;  if, 


however,  they    trephine    in    this 
part,  the  more  fools  they,  and  1 
will  tell  you  why  :  he  is  running, 
in  operating  in  this  part,  an  unne- 
cessary risk,  by  cutting  on  a  long 
hole   covered  over   by  a  smooth 
membrane,  when  he  might  do  it 
as  well  on  either  side ;  it  would  be 
the  folly  of  presumption  to  tre- 
phine on   this    hne.     There    are 
IMO  other  parts  in  which  the  ope- 
ration of  trephining  should  not  be 
performed  ;  first,  over  the  anterior- 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
just  above  the  zygoma;  secondly;, 
behind  the  ears,  on  the  posterior- 
inferior  angle  of  the  same  bone  ,* 
and  why  ?  no  doubt  most  of  you  by 
this  time  know;   opposite  to  the 
anterior-inferior  angle  of  the  pa- 
rietal bone  is  the  great  artery  of 
dura  mater,  and  opposite  to  the 
posterior-inferior  angle  is  the  great 
lateral  sinus;  fractured   portions 
of  these  bones  may  be  raised  by 
the  elevator,  and  I  may  observe 
here,   that  this  is  the  instrument 
chiefly  used   in  cases  where  the 
fractures  are  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  parts,     Mr.  Hey's 
saw,  of  Leeds,  is  a  very  useful  in- 
vention.    It  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  \^e  are  seldom  now  called  on 
to  perform  this  operation.     Sup- 
pose, however,  you  were  called  to 
a  case  requiring  it,  where  there 
was   a  wound,  together  with  de- 
pression of  the  parietal  bone,  you 
would   put  your   finger  into   the 
wound,  and  if  the  portion  of  bone 
depressed  were  small,  you  would 
make  a  simple  incision   and  turn 
the  integuments  aside  to  give  room 
to  reach  the  bone  ;   if  by  this  in- 
cision you  found   that  there  was 
depression  with  fracture,  you  en- 
large it  in  the  course  of  the  frac- 
ture ;  if  the  depression  was  large 
you  would  make  a  crucial  incision^ 
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and  turn  aside  the  portion  of  inte- 
guments so  as  to  open  a  space  for 
the  application  of  the  trephine; 
then,  with  the  back  edge  of  the 
knife   (which  should  be  made  a 
little  stronger)  you  cut  through  the 
pericanium,  and  scrape  it  off ;  for 
this  purpose  the  rougee  was  for- 
merly employed.     (There  was  a 
subject  on  the  table,  on  which  Sir 
Astley  performed  the  operation  as 
he  went  on  describing  it.)   Now  I 
put  the  pin  on  the  skull,  and  the 
crown  being  adjusted,  I  fix  it,  and 
begin  the  circle ;    well,   Gentle- 
^Qn,  having  made  a  circle,  I  re- 
j^QYQ  the  pin  ;  in  young  persons 
-it  will  be  i.^ecessary  to  do  this  soon, 
because  the  ^^^^  ^^  readily  sawn 
through.     I   ne\^^  ."^y^^l*  saw  a 
case  in  which  the  piiT  entered  the 
brain ;  but  my  nephew  >^^^s  P^^' 
sent  when  the  operation  of  trep'."*^' 
ing  was   performed,  and  the  piii 
was  forgotten,  so  that  it  entered 
the  brain,  and  inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater  came  on.     I  can  con- 
ceive, that  a  man  in  his  first  ope- 
ration, anxious  how  he  shall  suc- 
ceed, might  forget  it.  When  using 
the  saw  let  your  bearing  on  it  be 
as    even  as   possible,    else    you 
'■will  be  through  one  part  of  the 
-  skull  before    another  ;    there    is 
<but  one    danger    in    performing 
rthe  operation  of  trephining,  and 
that  is,  wounding  the  dura  mater. 
When  trephining  on  living  sub- 
jects you  are  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress you   are  making  by  blood 
issuing  from  the  wound  when  you 
reach  the  diploe,  and  when  you 
see  the  blood  you  will  know  that 
you  are  half  through  ;  but,  recol- 
lect, in  very  young  and  old  persons 
there  is  no  diploe,  therefore,  very 
few  turns  of  the  saw  will  do.     As 
you  proceed  with  the  sawing,  you 
,  must  introduce  your  probe  to  see 


how  near  you  are  through ;  you 
sound  as  you  go  on.  When  I 
find  that  I  have  sawn  through  in 
one  part,  I  introduce  the  elevator 
and  lift  the  portion  of  bone,  the 
parts  not  cut  through  being  easily 
broken.  I  find  by  my  probe 
that  in  the  part  near  the  sagittal 
suture  I  have  sawn  through;  I 
introduce  the  elevator,  feel  the 
bone  move,  and  know  that  a  very 
few  turns  will  do,  taking  care  not 
to  lean  on  the  side  through  which 
I  have  already  sawn.  The  bone 
can  be  raised  and  loosed ;  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  dura  mater 
is  not  injured,  and  by  introducing 
the  elevator,  the  bone  may  be  re- 
moved from  its  place.  (Here  the 
operation  was  completed.)  Some 
people  say  that  this  is  a  trifling 
operation,  not  diflnicult  to  perform, 
nor  dangerous,  but  they  deceive 
you ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerotis  operations  in  surgery; — 
whilst  performing  it  there  is  but  a 
single  step,  a  small  net- work  be- 
tween your  patient  and  eternity, 
saw  through  this,  and  destruction 
of  life  will  generally  be  the  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Hunter  made  an 
assertion,  viz.  that  when  the  dura 
mater  was  wounded,  the  person 
never  recovered  ;  which,  though 
not  exactly  borne  out  by  the  cases 
which  have  occurred  since,  show 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  was  such  an  obser- 
ver of  nature.  Before  his  death, 
Mr.  Hunter  saw  a  case  of  a  wound 
of  the  dura  mater  recover.  It  is 
certain  that  there  is  less  danger 
when  the  dura  mater  and  pia 
mater  are  both  injured :  the  danger 
is  more  when  the  dura  mater  is 
injured  without  the  pia  mater— 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason:  in 
the  former  case  where  both  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater  are 
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wounded  a  fungus  immediately 
projects,  and  fills  up  the  cavity. 
If,  however,  there  is  only  a  small 
opening  in  the  dura  mater  and 
I  were  to  put  some  quicksilver 
into  it,  where  would  it  go  ? — into 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine  between 
the  tunica  arachnoides  and  dura 
matral  covering ;  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  would  spread  over 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  canal,  as 
erysipelas  does  over  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  whereas,  in  the  first 
kind  of  injury,  fungus  will  project 
through  the  opening,  which  would 
easily  close  by  the  process  of 
adhesion  that  would  take  place. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  where 
the  dura  mater  and  pia  have  been 
wounded,  but  few  where  the  dura 
mater  only  has  been. 

After  trephining,  the  elevator 
should  be  introduced  to  raise  the 
depressed  bone,'  and  in  this  way 
return  it  to  its  natural  situation. 
You  see  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  operate  where  there  is  any 
risk,  because  an  operation  in  a 
part  where  there  is  no  risk  can 
be  as  well  performed.      ^ 


Theatre,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Wednesday  Evening, 
Dec.  17th,  1823. 

Lecture  Nineweenth. 


Of  Wounds  of  the  Scalp, 

On  this  subject  I  have  but  few 
observations  to  make.  Wounds 
of  the  scalp  are  not  devoid  of  dan- 
er,  and  I  have  known  several 
instances   in  which,    apparently 


slight  wounds  in  that  situation 
have  occasioned  destruction  of 
life.  They  are  more  especially 
dangerous  if  accompanied  with 
contusion.  If  a  person  receive  a 
blow  from  an  instrument  capable 
of  lacerating  the  part,  and  con- 
siderable inflammation  follows,  the 
wound  will  sometimes  destroy  life. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which 
wounds  on  the  scalp  occasionally 
prove  destructive  of  life;  first, 
by  producing  erysipelas,  and  se- 
condly, by  producing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis. 

A  man  came  a  short  time  ago  to 
the  other  Hospital  with  a  wound 
of  the  head  from  a  blow  which  a 
companion  had  given  him.  The 
dresser  thought  it  too  slight  a  case 
for  admission  into  the  Hospital; 
but  a  few  days  after,  the  man  re- 
turned with  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  a  considerable  swelling  of 
the  scalp,  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion extending  over  the  whole  face 
and  neck.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Hospital  for  the  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  of  which  he  after- 
wards died.  Upon  examination 
of  the  body,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  eff'usion  on  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  between  the 
tunica  arachnoides  and  the  pia 
mater.  The  other  way  in  which 
wounds  of  the  scalp  destroy  life 
is  by  producing  inflammation  of 
the  tendon  of  the  occipito  fron- 
talis, which  extends  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  head.  This  inflam- 
mation extends  over  the  scalp  and 
face,  and  assumes  an  erysipela- 
tous character,  but  it  is  not  true 
erysipelas.  It  has  not  the  vesi- 
cles or  blisters  filled  with  serum, 
which  commonly  attend  erysipe- 
las, but  it  has  a  tendency  rather 
to  suppuration  ;  and  if  the  consti- 
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tution  has  strength  to  produce  this 
suppuration,  it  takes  place  be- 
tween the  tendon  and  the  pericra- 
nium. In  this  way  a  very  exten- 
sive abscess  is  often  formed,  into 
which  we  are  obliged  to  make  an 
incision,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
matter^  which  cannot  make  its 
way  through  the  tendon.  Exten- 
sive disease  is  thus  produced, 
and  the  inflammation  attending  it 
sometimes  destroys  life.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  a  case  that  oc- 
curred recently,  in  which  a  per- 
son died  of  erysipelas,  which  fol- 
lowed the  removal  of  an  encysted 
tumour.  The  tumour  had  been 
removed  twice  before,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  an  incision 
was  made  so  deep  as  to  lay  bare 
the  pericranium,  and  in  this  ope- 
ration the  tendon  had  been  cut 
through.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  danger  in  inflammation  arising 
from  this  cause,  and  it  is  on  that 
account  that  I  was  anxious  to 
point  out  to  you,  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, the  impropriety  of  making 
incisions  in  the  scalp,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  exploring  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  An  incision  in  the 
scalp  is  often  attended  with  con- 
siderable hazard,  and  should  never 
be  made  unless  imperious  neces- 
sity demands  it. 

Of  Injuries  of  the  Spine. 

Injuries  of  the  spine  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  arising 
from  injuries  of  the  head ;  the 
spine  is  liable  to  concussion,  ex- 
travasation, and  fracture  with 
depression. 

Cases  of  concussion  of  the  spine, 
are  not  very  unfrequent.  They 
occur  more  frequently  in  the 
lumbar  region,  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  spinal  column.  A 
violent  blow  on  the  loins,  pro- 


duces paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  paralysis,  how- 
ever, is  not  complete ;  the  person 
is  unable  to  support  his  body,  but, 
he  has  generally  some  power  of 
moving  his  limbs  remaining. 
This  paralytic  state,  arising  from 
a  blow  on  the  loins,  is  in  general 
easily  removed  in  the  following 
manner.  You  apply  cupping 
glasses  to  the  part,  and  take  away 
blood  from  :it  several  times  with 
the  scarificator.  If  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
paralytic  state  still  continues, 
you  must  apply  a  blister  to  the 
loins,  and  keep  it  dressed  with 
equal  parts  of  the  unguentum 
lyttse,  and  unguentum  sabinee. — 
The  lytta  being  in  this  way  ab- 
sorbed into  the  constitution  dimi- 
nishes the  disposition  to  paralysis, 
while  the  counter  irritation  also 
produces  good  effects.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  treatment  to  be  pursued 
in  cases  of  concussion  of  the 
spine.  With  repect  to  extrava- 
sation on  the  spine,  the  examples 
are  but  few  in  which  this  has  oc- 
curred. The  cases  which  are 
more  particularly  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  are  first,  one  which 
was  examined  in  this  Hospital 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cline.  A  person 
received  a  severe  blow  near  the 
Cauda  equina,  by  the  last  dorsal 
vertibra.  He  had  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  shortly 
after  died. 

The  second  case  was  one  under 
Mr.  Heaviside,  in  which  I  and 
Dr.  Baillie,  were  also  consulted.  A 
young  gentleman  was  swinging 
with  a  party  of  boys,  when  one  of 
his  companions  pushed  him  off", 
that  he  might  rise  as  high  as 
possible,  while  two  others  ran  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  caught 
him  in  the  neck  with  a  rope,  as 
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he  descended.     He  was  thrown 
out  of  the  swing,  and  when  he  was 
taken  up,  was  tbund  to  be  paraly- 
tic in  the  lower  extremities.    He 
soon    became    paralytic   in     his 
upper    extremities    also,   and   a 
few  weeks  alter  he  was  brought 
to    town    in   this  state.     It  was 
suspected  that    there  was   some 
disease  of  the  spine,  produced  by 
the  injury  the  neck  received,  when 
the  rope  suddenly  caught  it,  but 
no  deformity  could  be  discover- 
ed.    An  issue  in  the  neck  was 
advised,    with    a    view    of    pro- 
ducing counter-irritation ;  but  be- 
fore this  plan  could  be  carried  into 
effect  the  boy  died.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  vertebral  arteries  had 
burst,  and  that  extensive  extravasa- 
tion had  taken  place  from  the  fora- 
men magnum  to  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra.      The   whole  sheet    of 
the   spinal   marrow  was  covered 
with  blood.     Mr.  Heaviside  has  a 
beautiful  preparation  made  from 
this  case.     These  cases  probably 
admit  of  no  remedy,   where  the 
extravasation  is  considerable.     I 
do  not  know  what  can  be  done, 
except  to   bleed  in  the   first  in- 
stance, in  order  to  prevent  further 
extravasation ;  and  afterwards  to 
promote   absorption,   and    excite 
counter-irritation  by  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters.     I  mention  these 
cases  to  you  as  worth  knowing,  that 
you  may  make  your  own  obser- 
vations on  them  when  they  occur, 
rather  than  as   cases  about  the 
treatment  of  which  much  is  un- 
derstood in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  They  are  of  too  rare  oc- 
currence to  enable  us  to  lay  down 
any  positive  principles  as  to  the 
mode.in  which  theyare  to  be  treated. 
Fractures  with  displacement  of 
the  spine,  are  by  no  means  unfre- 


quent :  they  have  been  improperly- 
called  dislocations;    but  disloca- 
tions of  the  spine  are  extremely 
rare,  and  only  occur  in  the  cer- 
vical vertebrse.     What  are  called 
dislocations  are,  in  fact,  fractures 
with  displacement.     It  is  not  that 
one  vertebra  is    separated   from 
another,    for    this     very    rarely 
happens,  and  only  in  the  cervical; 
but  that  the  vertebra  is  broken 
through.      When    fracture    with 
displacement  of  the  spine  occurs, 
paralysis  takes  place  in  the  parts 
of  the   body   situated  below  the- 
injury.     If  it  occur  in  the  loins, 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
follows ;  the   power   of  retaining 
the  fseces,  and  of  expelling  the 
urine,  is  lost.     When  the  injury 
occurs    in    the  dorsal   vertebrae, 
there  is  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  the  same  loss  of  power 
in  retaining  the  fseces  and  ex- 
pelling the  urine,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  it  is  accompanied  with 
considerable  inflation  of  the  ab- 
domen.    This  inflation  might  lead 
the  surgeon  at  first  to  suppose  that 
there  was  some  rupture  of  the  in- 
testines ;    but  after  a  few  hours^ 
when  the  patient  has  had  three 
evacuations,  this  inflated  state  of 
the  intestines   disappears.      The 
inflation  is  produced  by  the  great 
secretion  of  air  into  the  intestines, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
powers  of  the  part. 

When  the  injury  occurs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cervical  verbe- 
brse,  paralysis  takes  place  in  the 
upper  as  well  as  the  lower  extre- 
mities, though  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree. There  is  a  numbness  of  the 
upper  extremities,  but  seldom  such 
a  degree  of  paralysis  as  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  all  power,  when  the 
injury  occurs  below  the  fourth  cer- 
vical.   The  time  in  which  the  per- 
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son  dies  from  these  injuries  varies 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  acci- 
dent. If  it  occur  in  the  loins  the 
patient  will  generally  die  in  from 
five  to  six  weeks  ;  if  the  displace- 
ment be  very  considerable  he  may 
die  in  three  weeks  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  displacement  is 
slight  the  patient  may  live  many 
weeks  and  even  months.  1  have 
known  a  person  live  two  years 
after  an  injury  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  case  of  fracture, 
with  displacement  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrse.  As  there  was  no  ex- 
amination of  the  body  after  death, 
in  the  case  to  which  I  allude,  some 
doubt  must  necessarily  exist  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  injurj^ ;  for 
morbid  anatomy  can  alone  teach 
you  the  real  nature  of  disease. 
When  fracture  with  displacement 
occurs  in  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  the 
patient  generally  lives  a  much 
shorter  time ;  though  even  in  this 
case  I  have  known  a  person  live 
nine  months.  A  person  in  the  city 
named  W.  riding  on  Epsom  downs 
at  full  speed,  came  to  a  road 
which  led  to  a  chalk  or  gravel- 
pit,  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
stop  his  horse,  he  put  spurs  to  him 
to  endeavour  to  clear  the  pit. 
He  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but, 
the  horse  in  consequence  of  the 
effort,  fell  on  the  opposite  side, 
rolled  over  him,  and  broke  his 
dorsal  vertebse.  Paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities  followed,  but 
this  gentleman  lived  four  or  five 
months  after  the  injury.  When 
fracture  with  displacement  occurs 
between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  the  patient  ge- 
nerally lives  from  four  to  five 
days.  I  have  known  a  person 
die  as  early  as  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  injury.  If  the  injury 
occur  between  the    second  and 


third,  or  between  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  vertebrse,  the  per- 
son dies  on  the  instant. 

Those  [who  have  attended  in 
the  dissecting  room  can  readily 
explain  how  this  happens,  and 
would,  perhaps,  feel  themselves 
insulted  if  I  were  to  explain  it  to 
them.  Those  who  have  dissected 
less  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
that  instant  death  ensues  in  this 
case,  because  the  injury  occurs 
above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  which  is  the  only  agent  in 
supporting  respiration  after  pres- 
sure on  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
function  of  respiration  after  pres- 
sure on  the  spinal  marrow,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  diaphragm  only, 
and  when  the  fracture  with  dis- 
placement occurs  above  the  origin 
of  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  dia- 
phragm loses  its  power,  and  in- 
stant dissolution  is  the  result. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  cervical  vertebrse  are  broken 
without  displacement.  When  this 
occurs,  some  curious  circum- 
stances take  place.  At  the  time 
I  lived  with  Mr.  Cline,  the  follow- 
ing case  occurred : — ^A  girl  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  in  the  neck, 
and  after  this  it  was  found,  that, 
whenever  she  attempted  to  look 
at  any  thing  above  her  head,  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
her  hands  behind  it,  and  gradually 
elevating  it  to  the  object.  When 
she  wanted  to  look  at  any  thing 
beneath  her  head,  she  put  her 
hands  under  her  chin  and  lowered 
her  head  to  the  object.  If  any 
other  child  in  play  ran  against  her 
and  shook  her  body,  the  concus- 
sion produced  uneasy  sensations, 
and  she  would  run  to  a  table,  or 
any  place  on  which  she  could  rest 
her  head,  and  support  it  with  her 
hands  under  her  chin  until  the 
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agitation  produced  by  the  shock 
had  subsided.  The  child  lived 
twelve  months  after  the  accident. 
On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  Mr.  Cline  found  the  atlas 
broken  through ;  there  was  a 
transverse  fracture  of  the  atlas, 
but  no  displacement.  When  she 
endeavoured  to  raise  her  head, 
the  dentiform  process  quitted 
its  natural  situation,  and  carried 
back  a  portion  of  the  atlas ;  when 
her  head  inclined  forward  pres- 
sure was  produced  upon  the 
spinal  marrow,  as  it  was  likewise 
when  the  body  was  agitated.  This 
is  a  curious  instance  of  fracture 
occurring  in  the  cervical  vertebrae 
without  displacement.  With  res- 
pect to  the  treatment  of  fracture, 
with  displacement  of  the  spine, 
nothing  has  hitherto  been  effec- 
tually done  in  surgery.  Mr. 
Henry  Cline  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  give  relief  in 
this  accident.  Beinsr  an  excel- 
lent  anatomist  and  a  most  able 
surgeon,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
cases  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  treated  as  cases  of  fracture 
with  depression  of  the  skull.  Ac- 
cordingly he  cut  down  upon  the 
arch  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where 
the  compression  was  greatest,  and 
with  a  small  trephine  of  his  own 
invention  he  sawed  through  the 
arch  of  the  spinous  process,  and 
took  off  the  pressure  on  the  spinal 
marrow,  by  raising  the  depressed 
portion  of  the  arch.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  cases  of  fracture 
where  the  displacement  has  been 
slight,  union  of  the  bone  has  been 
produced.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  producing  this  union, 
supposing  the  pressure  on  the 
spinal  marrow  to  be  removed. 
There  is  a  preparation  in  Mr. 
Brookes's  collection,  from  a  case 
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of  fracture  with  depression,  where 
the  person  lived  long  enough  for 
the  fracture  to  be  united  ;  and  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  there  is 
a  preparation  presented  by  Mf. 
Harold  of  Cheshunt,  from  a  case 
where  union  of  the  bone  took 
place  after  fracture  with  displace- 
ment. There  is  no  danger,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
arch  of  the  spirous  process,  if  the 
pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow 
could  be  removed  -,  and  it  was 
with  this  view  that  Mr.  Cline 
sawed  through  the  arch.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  mention,  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  spinal 
marrow  is  itself  torn  through.  In 
some  cases  of  fracture,  with  dis- 
placement, it  is  completely  torn  ; 
in  others  partially,  and  in  some 
not  at  all.  In  cases  where  it  has 
not  been  torn,  there  would  be  hope 
from  such  an  operation ;  and 
it  was  in  these  cases  that  the 
operation  has  been  performed. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  has  attempted  the 
operation  since  Mr.  Cline,  but 
both  cases  have  terminated  un- 
favourably. Whether  future  ex- 
periments may  be  attended  with 
better  success,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  proposal  was  plausible ; 
the  operation  was  easily  per- 
formed, and  as  to  the  result,  if  the 
spinal  marrow  were  not  torn,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  person 
should  not  recover  after  such  an 
operation.  We  are  obliged  how- 
ever to  speak  doubtingly  on  this 
subject,  since  the  first  experiments 
have  been  unsuccessful.  If  you 
could  save  one  life  in  ten,  aye,  one 
in  a  hundred,  by  such  an  opera- 
tion, it  is  your  duty  to  attempt 
it,  notwithstanding  any  objections 
which  some  foolish  persons  may 
have  urged  against  it.  Suppose 
any  one  now    present  were    in 
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tbis  state  himself;  suppose  him 
put  to  bed  with  a  paralysis  of  his 
lower  extremities,  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult if  nothing  were  done  ;  would 
he  not  be  glad  to  hare  any  at- 
tempt made  to  savfrhim  ?  AVould 
it  not  be  foolish  and  unmanly  to 
say,  he  would  rather  die  than  have 
such  an  attempt  made^  The 
operation  is  not  severe ;  it  cannot 
add  to  his  danger  ;  and  as  to  the 
pain,  no  man  who  is  a  man,  would 
regard  it.  In  the  two  cases  in 
which  the  attempt  was  made,  the 
operation  did  not  shorten  life  ;  on 
the  contrary  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  prolonged  it.  You 
will  be  justified,  therefore,  in 
making  the  attempt.  Though  I 
may  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  operation  frequently  per- 
formed, I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  occasionally  performed 
with  success.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not ;  and  he  who 
says  that  it  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tempted is  a  blockead.  (A  laugh.) 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
to  you  Aneurism. 

Aneurism  is  a  pulsating  tumour 
containing  blood,  and  communica- 
ting with  the  interior  of  an  artery. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  de- 
finition, namely,  where  aneurism^ 
as  it  sometimes  happens^  takes 
place  in  the  heart. 

Aneurisms  are  situated  either 
externally  or  internally  ;  that  is, 
they  are  either  so  situated  on  the 
limbs  as  that  access  may  be  had 
to  them,  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  clearly  ascertained,  or 
they  are  so  placed  in  cavities  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  abdomen, 
chest,  and  cranium,  as  to  render 
the  nature  of  the  disease  very 
often  extremely  doubtful.     With 


respect  to  external  aneurisms, 
the  symptoms  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages.  When  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining' 
aneurism  in  its  early  stage  you 
will  find  a  small  tumour  pulsating 
very  strongly — much  more  strong- 
ly than  in  subsequent  stages ;  for 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  force  of  the  pulsation  is  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  size 
of  the  aneurism.  When  an 
aneurism  is  first  formed  it  contains 
only  fluid  blood ;  and  if  you  apply 
your  finger  to  the  artery  between 
the  aneurism  and  the  heart,  you 
will  readily  empty  the  aneurismal 
bag  by  the  pressure.  In  this  state 
there  is  scarcely  any  pain;  and 
no  other  alteration  in  the  limb  than 
some  irregularity  of  circulation 
producing  spasm  in  the  muscles  ; 
and  when  the  patient  is  going  to 
rest,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  sud- 
den twitchings  which  prevent  hira 
from  sleeping.  The  next  state  in 
which  we  find  aneurism  is,  when 
the  blood  is  beginning  to  coagu- 
late in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  the 
coats  of  which  are  very  consider- 
ably thickened.  At  this  time,  if 
you  press  on  the  artery  you  may 
empty  the  sac  in  part ;  you  will 
see  the  swelling  re-produced 
when  you  take  off  the  pressure. 
You  cannot  completely  empty  the 
bag  by  pressure,  for  a  consider- 
able degree  of  the  swelling  will 
still  remain.  There  is  some  de- 
gree of  pain  in  the  limb  below  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease  in  conse- 
quence of  the  size  of  the  swelling 
and  the  pressure  of  the  surround- 
ing parts.  The  aneurism  be- 
comes a  solid  swelling,  instead  of  a 
mere  bag  containing  fluid  blood, 
and  the  circulation  becomes  re- 
tarded by  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 
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In  the  next  stage  the  aneurism 
has  acquired  considerable  magni- 
tude, and  the  pulsation  is  in  a 
great  degree  lost.  Pulsation  may 
be  observed  in  some  one  part  op- 
posite to  the  opening  from  the 
artery,  but  it  is  seldom  perceived 
over  the  whole  swelling.  A  small 
portion  of"  the  blood  still  continues 
in  a  fluid  state,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  filled  with  coagulum.  In 
this  state,  if  the  aneurism  be  be- 
hind a  joint,  the  motion  of  that 
joint  becomes  impeded.  Popli- 
teal aneurism  is  one  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence ;  there  is  an  en- 
largement behind  the  knee,  just 
at  the  berid  of  the  joint,  with  a 
pulsatioii ;  the  foot  and  leg  of  that 
side  are  swollen  ;  the  swelling 
gradually  increases,  and  the  aneu- 
rism becomes  of  a  dark  colour  ; 
inflammation  of  the  cuticle  cover- 
ing the  sac  ensues,  vesication  of 
cutis  to  the  size  over  of  half  a 
crown  takes  place,  and  the  skin 
in  this  part  is  quite  insensible. 
In  a  few  days  an  eschar  is  formed, 
the  bag  opens  ;  bleedings,  one 
after  another,  take  place,  and  the 
destruction  of  life  is  the  conse- 
quence. What  you  read  in  books 
respecting  the  mode  in  which 
death  is  produced  in  these  com- 
plaints is  that  the  sac  bursts,  and 
the  patient  is  destroyed  by  the 
sudden  gush  of  blood  ;  but,  I  tell 
you.  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  such 
thing  ;  it  is  not  from  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  aneurisraal  bag 
that  the  person  dies,  but  by  re- 
peated bleedings  from  the  part ;  at 
first  the  bleeding  is  small,  but  as  the 
escharincreases,and  the  separation 
of  the  parts  take  place,  it  becomes 
more  ;  the  wound  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  sloughing  process, 
like  a  slough  in  any  other  part, 
and  an  opening  is  formed  which 


leads  into  the  aneurismal  bag. 
At  the  commencement  the  wound 
is  small,  and  blood  issues  from 
the  part ;  lint  is  applied  to  the 
wound,  and  the  heemorrhage  is 
stopped;  but  as  the  eschar  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  size  qf  the  wound 
increases,  the  haemorrhage  re- 
turns ;  and  thus,  by  repeated 
hsemorrhage,  destruction  of  lite  is 
produced,  and  not  by  any  sudden 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  sac  ; 
it  is  not  in  aneurism  of  the  ex- 
tremities only  that  death  thus 
takes  place,  but  in  aneurisms  that 
occur  internally ;  in  the  chest 
for  instance,  the  same  circum- 
stances happen  as  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Aneurisms,  if  not 
operated  on,  are  not  always  de- 
structive of  life.  I  have  seen 
gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg,  as 
far  as  the  knee,  from  aneurism, 
take  place,  without  destroying 
life.  I  saw  a  case  where  the 
foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg 
became  gangrenous  in  a  man 
labouring  under  pophteal  aneu- 
rism ;  they  sloughed  ofi" ;  ampu- 
tation was  performed  just  above 
the  ancle,  and  the  patient  reco- 
vered. Destruction  of  life  then 
takes  place  in  aneurism  from  re- 
peated hsemorrhage  and  gan- 
grene ;  gangrene  of  a  small  part 
of  the  limb  in  aneurism  may 
occur,  and  still  be  remedied  by- 
means  of  surgical  aid. 

The  history  of  internal  aneu- 
rism is  different  from  that  of  the 
external.  I  will  describe  it  to 
you  in  a  few  words,  though  the 
subject  is  by  far  too  ample  to  be 
properly  treated  of  at  present 
I  mentioned  to  you  just  now,  in 
the  definition  that  I  gave  you  of 
aneurism,  that  there  was  an  ex- 
ception to  it,  and  that  was  the 
heart  itself  yihen  the  subject  of 
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aneurism.  Here  is  an  aneurism 
(pointing'  to  one  on  the  table)  of  the 
heart ;  this  and  two  others  are  all 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  for  what  are 
often  called  aneurism  of  the  heart 
are  not  really  so  ;  they  are  a  sim- 
ple dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  An 
aneurism  of  the  heart  consists  of  a 
bag  formed  out  of  the  parietes  of 
that  organ,  and  in  this  bag  an 
opening  is  formed,  as  in  the  aneu- 
risms that  take  place  in  arteries. 
In  this  specimen  there  is  a  bag 
formed  of  the  parietes  of  the  left 
ventricle,  considerably  larger  than 
an  orange,  together  with  an  open- 
ing which  communicates  with  it. 
The  other  instances  which  I  have 
seen  of  aneurism  of  the  heart  are 
the  following.  A  soldier  of  the 
Guards  had  committed  some  of- 
fence, for  which  he  was  severely 
flogged  ;  being  a  determined  fel- 
low he  resolved  on  not  crying,  and 
whilst  he  was  receiving  the  pu- 
nishment he  held  his  breath;  a 
short  time  after  this  he  was  seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  chest.  Mr. 
Palmer,  surgeon  to  the  Guards, 
was  sent  for,  and  he  found  him 
dying,  as  he  thought,  of  ascites 
and  cederaa  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. He  soon  died,  and  on 
examination  it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  aneurism  of  the  left 
ventricle,  which  had  burst ;  as  the 
pericardium  was  very  much  dis- 
tended with  blood,  Mr.  P.  of 
Chichester,  surgeon  to  the  Militia, 
was  sent  for,  to  see  a  man  who  had 
symptoms  of  diseased  heart  and 
intermitting  pulsation  ;  he  had  also 
ascites  and  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  This  man  died,  and 
there  was  found  an  aneurism  of 
the  left  auricle.  A  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  this  case  was,  that 
the  blood  had  insinuated  itself  into 
the  coats  of  the  left  auricle ;  the 


aneurism  was  of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, its  coats  had  given  way, 
and  Nature,  as  it  were,  unloaded 
herself.  These  three  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  heart  are  the  only 
ones  that  I  have  seen. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending 
aorta  just  at  its  commencement, 
where  it  is  covered  by  pericar- 
dium, is  not  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Here  are  two  examples  of 
aneurism  in  that  situation  (point- 
ing to  the  specimens  on  the  table) 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  they  had 
burst  into  the  pericardium,  which, 
on  examination,  was  found  filled 
with  blood.  1  will  give  you  a 
singular  case,  in  order  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  as  you  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  thorns  as  well 
as  flowers  in  the  profession.  A 
man  was  brought  to  the  other 
Hospital  labouring  under  popli- 
teal aneurism;  I  told  him  he  must 
submit  to  an  operation,  in  order 
to  have  the  principal  artery  of  the 
thigh  secured  ;  he  sat  down  on 
the  table,  and  was  placed  in  the 
usual  position ;  before  I  had  quite 
reached  the  sartorious  muscle,  f 
saw  him  stretch  himself  on  his 
back,  and  perceived  urine  com- 
ing from  the  penis.  I  immedi- 
ately said,  this  is  more  than  the 
expression  of  pain,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger:  he  got  up, 
made  a  gasp.  I  took  out  a  lancet, 
opened  a  vein,  but  no  blood  came. 
I  then  tried  to  obtain  some  from 
the  jugular,  but  in  vain  ;  in  three 
minutes  he  was  quite  dead.  1 
said,  Gentlemen,  as  you  have  seen 
the  death,  you  shall  see  the  ex- 
amination. He  w^as  conveyed  to 
the  dead-house  ;  and  the  next  day 
I  opened  the  chest,  and  found  the 
pericardium  distended  with  blood, 
containing  from  a  pint  to  a  quart; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta^ 
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just  above  the  valves,  there  svas  an 
aneurism  of  the  size  of  a  wahiut, 
which  had  burst.  It  is  well  that 
in  this  case  the  ligature  was  not 
applied,  or  the  principal  vessel 
divided,  else  the  surgeon  would 
probably  have  had  the  credit  of 
killing  the  patient.  I  mention 
this  case,  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  that  you  should  never 
operate  for  aneurism  till  you  have 
ascertained  whether  there  be  one 
situated  in  any  other  part ;  for  it 
frequently  happens  that  aneu- 
risms attack  several  parts  at  once. 
This  I  know,  that  a  man  came 
into  this  (St.  Thomas's)  Hospital, 
with  popliteal  aneurism;  and  the 
operation  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed, when,  on  account  of  a  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  it  was  postponed. 
Before  the  next  operating  day  he 
fead  died  suddenly ;  and,  on  ex- 
amination, there  was  found  an 
aneurism  between  the  two  emul- 
gent  arteries.  Well  then,  before 
you  operate  for  aneurism  see  whe- 
ther there  be  pain  in  any  part,  and 
a  feel  of  pulsation. 


MEDICAL  REVIEW. 


A  Treatise  on  Practical  Cupping, 
61/ SamuelBayfield,  12mo.  pp. 
176,  E.  Cox  &  Son,  Borough. 

Students,  while  completing  their 
surgical  education  in  London,  sel- 
dom devote  any  portion  of  their 
time  or  attention  to  the  more 
common  operations  of  surgery; 
but,  attracted  by  the  reputation 
they  see  attached  to  the  higher 
operations  which  it  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  their  preceptors  to  per- 
form, they  culpably  allow  almost 
«very  opportunity  of  improvement 


in  the  former  to  pass  by  without 
availing  themselves  of  it ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  too  many  have 
occasion  deeply  to  regret  in  after 
life.    The  volume  before  us  treats 
of  one  of  those  operations  which, 
though  it   possesses  so   little  at- 
traction for  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents, is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  important  for  them  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ;   and  for  their  in- 
struction this  Treatise  is  expressly 
intended.     The  author  is  an  indi- 
vidual well  known  for  his  skill  in 
the  art  of  cupping,  therefore  we 
expect  to  find  in  this  work  matter 
that  will  interest  and  instruct  those 
for  whom  it  is  particularly  written. 
After  making  some   introductory 
remarks,   Mr.    Bayfield    gives   a 
short  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  art  of  cupping,  from 
the  earliest  period  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time;   but   as   there   is  no- 
thing not  already  well  known  re- 
lated   in  this   history,    we  shall 
proceed  to  the  next  part  of  our 
author's  subject : — the  manner  in 
which   the   operation  should    be 
performed,  and  a   description  of 
the  instruments  at  present  used  in 
its    performance.     The    cupping 
apparatus  now  in  general  use  in 
this  country  consists  of  a  scarifica- 
tor, glasses  or  cucurbitulse,  and  a 
torch   or  exhausting  lamp.     The 
following  is  the  description  given 
by  our  author  of  the  scarificator. 
"  This    is  an    appellation   by 
which  the  lancets  and  their  con- 
taining spring-box  is  designated. 
The  external  form  of  this  is  so 
generally  known  as  to  need  no 
description;    nor  is  its  figure  of 
much  consequence;   perhaps  the 
octagonal  shape  is  handled  with 
the  most  facility.     It  is  generally 
fitted  up  with  two  rows  of  lancets, 
of  five  in  a  row,  which  act  in  the 
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same  direction  from  left  to  right. 
An  alteration  has,  however,  been 
made  in  the  construction  oi'  this 
instrument,  known  by  the  name 
of  '  Fuller's  Improved  Scarifica- 
tor,' the  peculiar  property  of 
which  is,  that  the  two  rows  of  lan- 
cets move  in  contrary  directions, 
performing  their  half  rotatory  mo- 
tion on  the  axis  of  the  pinions, 
from  the  i^entre  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. These  pinions  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  box  lor  any  pur- 
pose necessary;  but  principally, 
that  the  lancets  may  be  sharpened 
or  repaired.  A  screw  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  box,  to  which  a  knob  is 
affixed  at  the  bottom,  allow^s  the 
plate  at  the  top,  through  which 
the  lancets  pass,  to  be  either  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  so  as  to  give 
the  lancets  any  length  that  is 
thought  proper."     Page  97. 

This  is  the  scarificator  to  which 
our  author  gives  the  preference  ; 
in  fact,  he  states,  that  he  uses  no 
other. 

The  cucurbitulss,  or  cups,  are 
the  vessels  placed  over  the  scari- 
fications, immediately  after  the 
incisions  have  been  made;  glass 
ones  are  those  now  employed: 
concerning  these,  Mr.  B.  sa^s: — 

"  The  glasses  which  I  use  are 
of  three  series ;  of  each  of  which 
there  are  three  in  number.  Those 
of  the  first  series  are  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  san^e  in 
depth,  with  a.Jlat  rim,  measuring 
about  one-eighth  af  an  inch  wide. 
Those  of  the  second  series,  mea- 
sure two  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  and  three  inches  in 
depth.  The  third  and  smallest 
size  are  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  and  a  quarter  in  depth. 
These  glasses  are  contiiined  (for 
the  purpose  of  being  rendered 
portable)   in  a  cylindrical  case, 


nine  inches  in  length,  and  about 
four  inches  in  diameter;  each 
glass  is  enveloped  in  a  flannel  bag 
that  renders  it  secure  from  being 
broken,  which  their  jarring  toge- 
ther might  occasion."    Page  100, 

The  size  of  the  glasses  must 
vary  according  to  the  part  on 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  ; 
thus  behind  the  ears,  and  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  on  the  forepart 
of  the  neck,  on  each  side  of  the 
trachea,  on  the  temples,  and  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  body,  they 
must  be  of  a  small  size  and  oval 
figure.  Our  author  thinks  glasses 
of  a  small,  in  many  cases,  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  a  large  dia- 
meter; and  his  observations  re- 
specting the  size  of  the  rim  pro- 
per for  the  cupping-glasses,  are 
entitled  to  attention. 

"It  will  be  right  here,  (says 
Mr.  B.)  to  make  a  remark  re- 
specting the  rim  proper  for  cup- 
ping-glasses in  general.  It  should 
be  broad  and  flat,  instead  of  being 
thin  and  rounded,  as  it  usually  is. 
The  thin  edge,  if  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied  happen  to  be  irrita- 
ble or  tender,  or  if  it  be  placed 
over  an  inflamed  viscus,  occasions 
a  good  deal  of  pain;  besides  which, 
it  produces  such  a  degree  of  in- 
dentation in  the  skin  around  the 
fracture,  as  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  vessels  be- 
yond the  area  of  the  cup,  and 
those  within  it ;  and  if  a  cup  of 
this  construction  be  used  on  a 
part  where  there  is  but  little  cel- 
lular membrane,  adeps,  mus- 
cle, &c.  interposed  between  the 
skin  and  the  bone,  (as  the  temple) 
the  stricture  will  be  so  complete, 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining any  blood.  The  small 
temple  glass  should,  therefore, 
most  particularly  be  made  with  a 
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rim  at  least  one  sixth  of  an  inch 
wide."  Page  105. 

The  torch  or  exhausting  lamp 
generally  used,  is  thus  described 
by  our  author : — 

"  This  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of 
brass  or  silver,  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  upper 
extremity  terminated  by  an  ob- 
.lique  section,  the  lower  one  ends 
in  a  screw,  which  is  received  into 
a  globular  bulb  of  the  same  metal 
of  one  inch  in  diameter.  As 
many  folds  of  cotton  as  will  make 
a  cord  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  or 
at  least  so  large  as  scarcely  to  be 
admitted  into  its  orifice,  is  to  be 
passed  into  its  cavity,  twisted 
round  and  forced  onwards,  until 
it  reaches  the  other  extremity, 
when  the  bulb  may  be  screwed 
over  it ;  and  if  this  be  properly 
done,  the  cotton  will  be  lodged  so 
firmly  in  the  tube  as  to  require  a 
considerable  degree  of  force  to 
remove  it.  The  end  of  the  cot- 
ton is  next  to  be  cut  off,  so  as  to 
leave  about  half  an  inch  project- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  tube." — 
Page  1C9. 

The  instrument  just  described 
might  be  put  into  a  small  case, 
which  the  surgeon  could  carry  in 
his  pocket.  Various  alterations 
have  been  proposed  in  the  above 
instruments,  but  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  improvements,  we 
shall  not  discuss  their  merits ; 
and  our  author  has,  we  think, 
very  judiciously  abstained  from 
commenting  on  them  more  than 
he  could  well  avoid,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  object  for 
which  this  work  was  written.  In 
addition  to  the  instruments  above- 
mentioned,  there  should  always 
be  at  hand,  a  washing-hand  ba- 
sin ;    a  piece  of  fine  sponge ;  a 


small  bottle  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  ;  a  lighted  taper  :  a  jug  of 
warm  water  ;  some  folds  of  lint ; 
j  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  of 
j  black  court  plaster  ;  a  box  of  ce- 
j  rate,  either  of  wax  or  spermaceti ; 
I  two  or  three  napkins. 
j      Having   described   the    instru- 
ments and  apparatus  required  for 
'  cupping,  we  come  next  to  con- 
sider  the    manner    in    which    it 
should  be  performed.     The  spot 
on  which  the  glass  is  to  be  placed 
being  determined,  and  the  lancets 
I  of  the  scarificator  set  to  a  proper 
I  depth,  our  author  says: 
I      "  The  cups  are  to  be  immersed 
in  some  hot  water  till  they  become 
!  warmed.     The  part  itself  should 
be  fomented  with  hot  water ;  and 
:  the  operator  having  poured  two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  spirit  into 
a  cup  or  glass,  takes  the  torch  in 
jhis  right  hand,  and  a   cupping- 
glass  in  the   left,  and  places  the 
lower  edge  of  the  glass,  in  contact 
j  with  the  skin,   (in  the  exact  spot 
I  where  it  is  to  be  affixed)  elevating 
I  the  edge  at  the  opposite  side  of 
j  the  glass  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
1  from  the  skin  ;    the  wick  of  the 
torch  is  now  to  be  dipped  into  the 
spirit,  lighted  at  the   taper,  and 
carried  under  the  glass  to  Us  ceii' 
tie,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain 
about  tuo  seconds ;  it  is  then  to 
be  withdrawn  quickly,   and  if  it 
has  been  properly  performed,  the 
operator  will  feel   the  glass   sink 
from  his  fingers,  and  fix  itself  to 
the  part  ;  the  skin  rising  slowly 
into  the  glass,   until  it  occupies 
nearly    one    third  of   the   space 
within  it."     Page  120. 

The  glass  having  remained  on 
for  about  a  minute  it  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  scarificator  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spot  beibre  the  tume- 
faction has  subsided,  the  glass  is 
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again  exhausted  and  put  on  as 
before.  The  air  contained  within 
the  glass  is  rarified  by  the  flame 
of  the  torch  ;  it  is  rendered  by 
this  means  specifically  lighter  ; 
this  becoming  condensed  as  the 
glass  cools,  a  considerable  suction 
takes  place.  The  principle  of  the 
operation  is  very  simple.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  skin  beneath  the  glass  being 
removed,  whilst  it  remains  the 
same  on  the  glass  and  skin 
around  the  blood  is  immediately 
driven  to  the  spot  from  which 
the  pressure  has  been  taken  away. 
— The  removal  of  the  glasses 
from  the  body  after  they  be- 
come about  three  parts  full,  re- 
quires some  care  and  nicety 
to  prevent  the  blood  running 
about  the  patient  after  the  bleed- 
ing has  ceased;  some  simple  dress- 
ing is  to  be  applied  to  the  incis- 
sions,  and  if  the  haemorrhage 
should  be  very  troublesome  a 
littl^  turpentine  to  the  part  will 
soon  stop  it.  Any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principle  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  possessing  the  slight- 
est mechanical  knowledge  will 
be  able  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties that  will  be  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  where 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cup. — 
Practice  alone  will  give  dexterity 
in  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion. 

From  the  work  before  us  it  is 
very  apparent  that  Mr.  Bayfield 
thoroughly  understands  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  written  ; 
he  has  put  the  whole  of  his  know- 
ledge into  that  order  and  form, 
from  which  good  practical  rules 
mav  be  drawn  ;  and  thou2,h  some 
parts  might  have  been  omitted 
without  defeating  the  object  our 
ciuthor  had  in  view  in  composing 


this  treatise,  yet  to  those  who  have 
the  art  of  cupping  still  to  learn, 
we  can  sincerely  recommend  the 
volume  before  us  as  containing 
directions  with  which  they  should 
become  acquainted  before  they 
begin  ;  and  those  who  are  convers- 
ant with  the  subject,  will  be  am- 
ply repaid  the  time  they  may  be- 
stow on  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
by  the  soundness  of  the  observa- 
tions contained  within  it. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet 

Mr. Editor,— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, after  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  effects  of  arsenic 
on  the  human  stomach,  and  the 
propriety  or  not  of  administering 
solvents  where  that  poison  had 
been  taken  in  large  quantity^ 
Mr.  Earle  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  subject  of  con- 
tractions after  burns;  and  exhi- 
bited to  the  members  present  an 
instance,  in  which  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  a  limb  to  its  per- 
fect use  and  proper  shape,  which 
had  been,  for  years,  frightfully 
contracted  and  useless.  This  case 
he  brought  forward  as  an  addi- 
tional fact  in  corroboration  of  the 
practice  which  he  recommended 
in  a  paper  published  in  one  of 
the  former  volumes  of  the  So- 
ciety's Transactions.  The  case 
was  most  interesting,  and  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  British  Sur- 
gery. My  reason  for  addressing 
you,  Sir,  upon  the  subject,  is  to 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting what  I  conceive  must  have 
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been  an  error  of  the  reporters  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lecture  on  Cica- 
trization and  Contractions  after 
Burns.  In  No.  7  of  The  Lancet 
for  Nov.  IGth,  Sir  Aslley  is  made 
to  say,  that  contractions  after  ex- 
tensive burns  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed ;  that  the  surgeon  is  not  blame- 
able,  who  permits  such  contrac- 
tions to  take  place  ;  and  that  very 
little  or  nothing-  can  be  effected 
by  art  in  removing  them,  except 
where  the  bridle  is  very  narrow. 
Surely,  Sir,  this  cannot  be  a  cor- 
rect report  oi  Sir  Astley's  Lec- 
ture, or  that  gentleman  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  papers  published 
hy  Mr  Earle,  in  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,  in  which 
the  nature  of  such  cont.'^aclions  is 
ably  explained ;  a  plan  of  modi- 
fying Nature's  process  suggested; 
and  a  new  method  of  relief,  found- 
ed on  just  views  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  animal  economy, 
proposed  and  successfully  illus- 
trated by  several  highly  interesting 
facts.  After  perusing  those  papers, 
and  witnessing  the  very  successi'ul 
example  brought  forward  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  I 
must  confess  my  astonishment  at 
reading  your  report  of  Sir  Astley's 
Lecture.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Constant  Reader, 
December  18,  1023.  C.  G. 


MR.  SCOTT'S  REPLY  TO 
MR.  ALCOCK. 


To   the   Editor   of   The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Alcock,  has  favoured  us  with  a 
tedious  and  laboured  voluntary, 
to  prove  that  the  proposal  of 
emptying  the  stomach  by  mecha- 


nical means,  does  not  belong  of 
right  to  the  persons  who  claim  it. 
1  could,  Mith  much  less  trouble, 
vanquish  Mr.  Alcock  with  his  own 
weapons,  and  show  how  far  he  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Roux  for  his  ap- 
paratus to  remedy  the  cleft  palate. 

I\Ir.  Alcock's  ostensible  motive 
in  disputing  the  right  of  modem 
claimants,  is  "  justice  to  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  to  obviate 
the  stigma  which  must  attach  to 
them,  if  they  could  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
above  alluded  to,  many  years  after 
its  practicability  had  been  demon- 
stratcdandpiiblished  to  the  ivorld.'' 
The  incorrectness  of  this  position 
will  teach  his  professional  bre- 
thren the  true  value  of  such  a 
champion.  I  repeat,  that  this  is 
Mr.  Alcock's  ostensible  motive, 
but  I  can  scarcely  regard  it  as  the 
real  one  :  for  who  would  take  the 
trouble  that  Mr.  Alcock  has  done, 
to  rob  his  brother  practitioners  ot* 
merits  by  an  elaborate  dissertation, 
the  dry  detail  of  which  does  not  in 
the  least  contribute  to  h's  own,  ex- 
cept under  a  malignity  of  envy 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
even  Mr.  Alcock  possesses.  This 
part  of  the  account  then,  I  must 
leave  him  to  settle  with  himself. 

I  should  be  the  last  man.  Sir,  ^ 
to  build  an  ambition  for  fame  upon 
any  improvement  I  might  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  make  in 
prosecuting  the  labours  of  my  pro- 
fession ;  much  less  would  I  en- 
deavour to  establish  my  own  credit 
upon  the  merits  of  another.  What- 
ever share,  then,  I  may  have  had 
in  the  subject  before  us,  partakes 
neither  of  the  vanity  of  the  former 
nor  the  injustice  of  the  latter ;  and 
in  this  sentiment  I  may  strictly 
join  my  friend  and  co-experi- 
menter, Mr.  Jukes,  which  I  shall 
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(endeavour  to  show  by  the  following 
statement. 

In  May,  1822,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  died,  from  a  quan- 
tity of  laudanum  administered 
by  mistake.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  Mr.  Jiikes,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  nie  upon  the  means  that 
were  used  for  the  prelate's  reco- 
very, observed,  that  he  believed 
some  mechanical  means  might  be 
devised  for  emptying  the  stomach, 
in  cases  where  the  patient  was 
comatose,  and  the  excitability  of 
this  organ  exhausted.  He  asked 
me  if  such  intention  had  ever  been 
attempted  ;  I  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  for  though  1  had  Orfila's  ex- 
cellent treatise  by  me,  1  never 
heard  of  the  paragraph  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Alcock,  until  I  saw  his 
letter  in  The  Lancet ;  nor  was 
either  Mr.  Jukes  or  myself  aware 
that  Boerhaave  had  suggested  the 
practicability  of  such  an  operation. 
Our  ignorance  of  any  previous  in- 
ventions is  proved  (as  far  as  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  can  prove  it) 
by  the  instruments  we  adopted, 
which  were  merely  a  tube  and 
bottle,  "  the  least  powerful  me- 
chanism that  can  be  used  for  a 
pump"  as  Mr.  Alcock  justly  re- 
marks. Is  it  then  likely  that  we 
should  have  chosen  such  an  ap- 
paratus, if  we  had  been  acquainted 
with  a  better  ? 

We  ought  perhaps  to  take  some 
shame  to  ourselves  that  we  were 
not  acquainted  with  Boerhaave's 
suggestion,  and  with  Dupuytren's 
and  Renault's  instruments;  but 
we  share  the  odium  at  least  with 
the  greater  part  of  our  professional 
brethren,  among  whom  are  in- 
cluded even  those  of  the  higher 
walks.  I  contend,  therefore,  that 
as  it  regards  ourselves,  the  revival 
is  in  fact  a  discovery,  whether  any 


credit  be  due  upon  it  or  not.  Th'e 
claim  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  his 
discovery  of  fluxions  was  well 
substantiated,  though  Leibnitz  had 
preceded  him. 

But  the  most  important  part  of 
Mr.  Alcock's  communication  is 
the  garbled  extract  he  has  ma&a 
from  Orfila's  work;  by  which  the 
reader  is  left  to  conclude,  that 
M.  Renault  had  actually  used  his 
instrument  upon  the  human  sto- 
mach. It  is  quite  impossible  that 
this  error  can  have  been  uninten- 
tional ;  not  even  Mr.*  Afcock'^ 
detected  ignorance  of  the  French 
language  (and  he  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  corrections  he  sometime 
ago  received  for  his  translating 
bkmders)  can  assume  such  a  fact. 
The  following  lines,  which  occur 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Alcock,  have  been 
altogether  omitted :  "  When  some 
trials  upon  man"  says  M.  Re- 
nault, "  have  proved  its  ejfficacy, 
the  use  of  it  will  doubtless  become 
very  extensive."  Does  not  this 
then  leave  to  Mr.  Jukes  the  Sole 
merit  of  first  employing  the  instru- 
ment upon  the  human  stomach '? 
and  does  Mr.  Alcock  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  M.  Renault's  ex- 
periments of  pumping  water  into, 
and  out  of,  the  stomach  of  "  se- 
veral little  dogs/'  and  those  of 
Mr.  Jukes,  made  fearlessly  upon 
himself,  with  a  quantity  of  poison 
more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
life  of  the  strongest  man  ?  If  no 
credit  be  due  to  Mr.  Jukes'  inge- 
nuity, surely  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  world  top, 
ought  to  be  given  him  for  his  bold- 
ness in  being  the  first  to  subnlit  to 
the  operation,  and  for  his  readiness 
in  repeating  it  for  the  satisfact**; 
of  his  professional  brethren. 

Let  not  Mr.  Alcock  reproach  us 
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With  ignorance  of  a  previous  exis- 
tence of  this  instrument;  but  let 
him  rather  take  shame  to  himself, 
that,  with  his  knowledge  of  it,  he 
had  never  made  the  good  use  of 
which  it  is  capable.  It  is  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  every  Surgeon 
previously  acquainted  with  it,  that 
so  many  valuable  persons  have 
been  watched  to  the  silent  grave 
when  the  use  of  this  instrument 
might  have  saved  them.  But  now 
that  the  application  of  it  has  been 
made,  every  body,  forsooth,  could 
have  done  it :  after  Columbus  had 
visited  America,  every  body  knew 
the  way  thither ;  and  they  found 
it  easy  to  set  up  the  egg  when  they 
saw  him  break  a  hole  in  the  ex- 
tremity. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  remark, 
that  the  perforation  of  tlie  tube 
ought  not  to  be  at  the  extreme 
point,  but  at  the  side^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  eye  of  the  flexible 
gum  catheter.  This  we  have 
practically  ascertained  ;  for  in  the 
operation,  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  rests  upon  the  depending  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  and  when  the 
piston  of  the  syringe  is  drawn  out, 
the  stomach  itself  is  forced  into  the 
tube,  and  serious  mischief  might 
be  the  consequence.  In  my  ex- 
periments upon  Mr.  Jukes,  this 
circumstance  several  times  hap- 
pened, and  the  pain  occasioned 
was  dreadfully  severe.  To  pre- 
vent this,  we  concerted  a  signal, 
by  which  he  intimated  to  me  when- 
ever an  occurrence  of  the  pain  in- 
'  dicated  this  accident.  In  oper- 
ating, therefore,  upon  a  comaiose 
person,  the  surgeon  should  with- 
draw the  piston  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously; and  should  he  find  it  rise 
^,  with  difficulty,  and  recede  a  little 
-  4ipon  quitting  his  hold,  he  may 
conclude   that   the   tube    is    ob- 


structed, either  by  a  portion  of 
solid  matter,  or  by  the  stomach 
itself;  and  lest  it  should  be  the 
latter,  the  tube  should  be  with- 
drawn a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
further  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
piston  be  driven  back,  so  as  to 
force  out  the  included  part. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  humble  obedient  Servant, 

James  Scott. 

30,  Newington  Causeway, 
Dec.  ITth,  1823. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Dec.  17th. — ^John  B.,  aged  22, 
was  admitted  into  this  Hospital,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  with  an  exten- 
sive injury  of  the  left  fore-arm, 
from  a  gun-shot  wound.  The  in- 
teguments and  muscles  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  were  lacerated  ; 
the  radius  was  fractured  and  com- 
minuted ;  the  ulna  was  frac- 
tured, and  the  fingers  were  quite 
benumbed  ;  he  had  not  lost  much 
blood ;  amputation  was  immedi- 
ately performed,  and  the  arm  was 
removed  about  two  inches  below 
the  elbow-joint.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  Mr.  K.Qy.  On 
examining  the  limb  afterwards, 
it  was  found  that  the  flexor  subli- 
mis  and  profundus  were  com- 
pletely torn  through  ',  the  median 
nerve  divided,  and  the  ball  resting 
against  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  the  bones 
were  in  the  state  just  described  ; 
the  course  of  the  wound  was 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards, 
beginning    on    the    edge  of   the 
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radius,  about  four  inches  below 
the  elbow,  and  terminating  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  wrist, 
To-day  (Dec.  19th)  the  man  feels 
pretty  free  from  pain,  and  is  doing 
very  well. 

There  have  been  admitted  here 
this  week,  a  man  with  laceration 
of  the  scalp ;  another,  with  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg,  and  a 
fractured  radius. 

Case  of  the  Sloughing  of  the 
Pudendum. 

Since  the  application  of  the 
port  wine  to  the  part,  the  wound 
has  been  getting  much  better,  and 
the  patient's  health  much  im- 
proved. 

Case  of  Elephantiasis. 

The  size  of  the  limb  is  much 
reduced.,-  the  same  applications 
are  continued,  and  the  patient 
avoids  all  exercise ;  her  health  is 
very  good. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  severe  burn. 

Ann  T.  aged  30,  servant,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, half-past  eleven,  a.  m.  Dec. 
16th,  with  a  severe  burn  of  the 
head,  face,  and  neck.  Her  mother 
says  that  about  half-past  ten  this 
morning  she  was  obliged  to  go  to 
market,  and  left  her  daughter  at 
home  by  herself ;  during  the  mo- 
ther's aosence  the  daughter  was 
seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  (to 
which  she  has  been  subject  more 
or  less  these  sixteen  years  past,) 
and  on  returning  home,  after  being 


absent  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she 
found  her  daughter  lying  on  her 
back  by  the  side  of  the  (ire  place, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  clothes 
(those  about  the  head  and  neck) 
in  flames ;  it  was  full  tw^elve  minutes 
however  before  the  fire  could  be 
quite  extinguished,  when  she  was 
immediately  brought  to  Mary's 
Ward  in  this  Hospital. 

The  parts  burnt  are  the  whole 
of  the  face,  particularly  the  right 
side,  the  right  arm,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck,  head,  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  the  throat  and 
superior  portion  of  the  chest ;  on 
the  arm  and  throat,  chest  and 
neck,  the  cuticle  was  destroyed, 
and  these  parts  were  black  in 
some  places  ;  on  the  face  the  cu- 
ticle was  neither  raised  nor  de- 
stroyed, except  on  the  nose  and  a 
little  towards  the  left  side  ;  to  the 
former  places,  viz.  Uiose  where  the 
cuticle  was  destroyed,  turpentine 
was  applied ;  to  the  latter,  viz. 
where  the  cuticle  was  not  destroy- 
ed, linseed  oil  and  lime-water  ; 
the  burnt  places  are  covered  over 
with  coarse  linen  Avetted  with  the 
different  applications,  and  these 
are  renewed  frequently.  When 
brought  to  the  Hospital  she  was 
quite  sensible,  screamed  a  good 
deal;  the  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  an  aromatic  mixture,  six 
ounces,  was  ordered  lor  her,  con- 
taining two  drachms  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  three  meat  spoonfuls 
are  given  to  her  every  half  hour ; 
a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  is  also 
given  every  half  hour.  At  five, 
p.  M.  the  mixture  was  altered, 
some  stimulating  cordial  being 
added  to  it,  and  a  bolus  contain- 
ing some  ammonia  and  camphor, 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  was 
ordered. 
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Seven,  p.m.  Dozing,  breathing 
stertorous,  24  in  a  minute,  pulse 
96,  weak  J  in  the  morning  when 
she  was  admitted  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  bowels  not  open  ; 
has  been  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquors,  and  has  also  been  in  the 
habit  of  smokijig ;  ot"  a  strong 
constitution. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  17.  A  little 
after  seven  last  evening,  she  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  during  which 
she  moved  the  right  arm  a  good 
deal,  shook  her  head,  closed  her 
teeth,  and  stretched  herself  quite 
straight, this  lasted  forten  minutes, 
when  she  fell  into  a  sleep  again ; 
the  only  warning  she  had  of  the 
fit,  was  a  pain  in  the  head.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  she  was 
very  sick,  and  threw  up  some 
yellow  fluid,  and  shortly  after 
this  had  another  fit,  which  con- 
tinued on  her  five  minutes.  At 
6  o'clock  this  morning,  she  got 
out  of  bed,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
cultv  that  the  nurses  were  able 
to  ^(t\  her  in  ;  snice  that  time, 
has  been  very  drowsy. 

Four,  p.  M.  Lies  on  her  back  half 
asleep,  occasionally  moving  and 
raising  herself  in  bed.  Breathing 
very  loud  and  oppressed,  24  in 
a  minute ;  pulse  very  weak,  in- 
termits every  10th  beat,  120. 
Heart's  action  very  weak  ;  bowels 
not  open  since  the  accident. 

State  of  the  burns. — Right  arm 
of  a  blueish  appearance,  and 
quite  hard  ;  face  white,  with  small 
vesicles  in  different  parts  ;  neck 
and  chest  of  the  same  appear- 
ance. The  same  applications  are 
continued  to  the  part ;  a  table 
spoonful  of  brandy  is  given  her 
every  half-hour  ;  the  mixture  and 


bolus,  ordered  last  night,  every 
four  hours.  At  half-past  one,  she 
had  an  injection,  which  has  not 
yet  operated.  The  enema  was 
composed  of  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  castor  oil  and  a  pint  of  gruel. 
A  circumstance  worth  noticing  is, 
that,  at  the  time  the  accident  oc- 
curred, her  menses  were  on  her: 
these  have  not  yet  stopped. 

18th.  Was  very  restless  at 
times  in  the  night,  so  that  she  was 
with  difficulty  kept  in  bed.  When 
she  became  quiet  she  again  fell 
into  a  dose ;  asked  frequently  in 
the  night  for  water  to  drink.  Has 
been  sitting  up  in  bed  during  the 
day.  Pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt. 
Respiration  very  weak.  Right 
arm  and  hand  nearly  of  the  same 
colour  as  yesterday ;  face  much 
less  swollen ;  neck  and  chest  quite 
red,  the  skin  being  removed. 
The  whole  of  the  back  is  also 
very  red,  and  in  some  places  the 
skin  raised.  This  part  was  not 
burnt,  but  the  skin  has  most  likely 
been  irritated  by  the  turpentine. 
The  turpentine  has  been  ordered 
to  be  discontinued  this  day,  and 
the  lime-water  and  oil  substituted 
for  it.  The  quantity  of  opium  in 
the  mixture  was  increased  last 
night  ;  two  table-spoonfuls  are 
given  her,  as  before,  every  four 
hours.  A  powder  with  jalap  and 
calomel  was  given  her  to-day,  and 
repeated  in  three  hours  after. 
Bowels  have  not  been  open  ;  ano- 
ther injection  has  been  given  her 
in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned 
yesterday.  Her  feet  and  legs  are 
very  cold,  and  have  been  ever 
since  her  admission. 

1 9th.  She  continued  drowsy 
durins:  the  whole  of  the  nis^ht. 
The  left  arm  became  much  swol- 
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len  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
At  a  quarter  before  three  this 
morning  she  gaped  a  good  deal ; 
and  at  three  a.  m.  died. — Her 
bowels  had  not  been  open  during 
the  whole  of  the  time. 

Dec.  19th.  A  man  about  forty 
years  of  age,  stout,  tall,  with  black 
hair  and  whiskers,  was  brought  to 
this  Hospital  at  half-past  four, 
P.M.,  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart 
having  gone  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest.  At  the  time  of  his 
admission  he  was  quite  cold,  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  blood  issuing  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  breathing  ster- 
torous, pulse  scarcely  perceptible, 
eyes  closed,  and  extremities  cold. 

It  was  ascertained,  that  the  ribs 
of  both  sides  and  the  right  clavicle 
were  fractured,  and  the  jaw  se- 
verely injured;  but  as  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  was  in  a  moribund 
state,  he  was  left  undisturbed. 
Some  brandy  was  given  him  ;  he 
revived  a  little,  but  soon  sank,  and 
at  ten  minutes  past  six,  he  died  ; 
having  lived  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  after  his  admission,  and 
about  two  hours  from  the  time 
the  accident  happened.  The 
following  day,  Dec.  l9th,  the 
body  was  examined,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  six  upper 
ribs  of  both  sides,  and  the  right 
clavicle,  were  fractured,  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  maxillary 
bones  were  fractured  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  left  alveolar  pro- 
cesses were  also  broken  in.  There 
was  an  effusion  of  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  blood  into  the  left  side  of 
the  chest.  The  lungs  of  the  left 
side  were  wounded  on  their  an- 
terior surface,  by  means  of  three 
of  the  ribs  which  had  been  driven 


in  on  them.  The  lungs  and  pleura 
were  very  much  inflamed.  The 
pleura  on  the  right  i>ide  was  not 
wounded. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  on  the 
left  side,  was  broken.  The  other 
parts  of  the  body  were  not  injured, 
excepting  the  left  arm,  which 
was  much  bruised,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  on  the  left 
side  broken  off  a  little  below  its 
articulation  M'ith  the  clavicle. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  students  know  when  the 
post  mortem  examinations  at  this 
and  Guy's  Hospital  are  to  take 
place,  as  scarcely  any  but  the 
dressers  possess  that  information  ; 
we  have  no  objection  that  these 
gentlemen  should  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  to  which  their  situa- 
tion entitles  them,  but  we  affirm 
that  it  is  the  greatest  injustice  to 
the  students  at  large  that  these 
examinations  are  not  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
them  a  chance  of  being  present. 

In  addition  to  the  tw^o  accidents 
above  mentioned,  there  have  been 
admitted  here  this  week,  one  or 
two  injuries  of  the  head;  a  frac- 
tured humerus  andradius,  awound 
of  the  integument  of  the  knee- 
joint,  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula;  and  a  man  with  an  injury 
to  his  hand.  This  last  man  had  one 
of  his  fingers  amputated  on  Mon- 
day, which  is  the  only  operation 
that  has  been  performed  here  this 
week. 

We  Mill  notice  the  nose  case 
in  our  next  number. 
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L\mtinuaHon     of    the     Case    of 
Martha  Hol/iceH,  p.  380. 

Dec.  12.  Slept  tolerably  well 
last  night.  Pulse  120  ;  tongue  a 
little  iurretl ;  skin  moist ;  occa- 
sional spasms  in  the  limb  during 
the  night ;  no  great  pain  in  the 
wound,  which  has  a  healthy 
appearance ;  suppuration  has 
commenced.  The  finger  was  in- 
troduced into  the  wointd,  and  free 
egress  found  for  the  matter  formed 
iluring  this  process.  The  limb  a 
f»ooci  deal  retracted,  but  not  much 
inflamed ;  bowels  not  open  since 
vesterdav. 

*  Piilv.  Jalapae  Comp.  gr.  xv. 
statim,  et  post  4  horas  haust. 
Sennse  Cora.  5iss.  Continue  the 
salines. 

In  the  evening,  pulse  110,  ra- 
thier  fuller;  considerable  pain  in 
the  limb,  extending  from  the  toe 
to  the  hip.  The  purgative  medi- 
cines have  not  operated  ;  in  other 
respects,  the  same  as  this  morning. 
An  opiate  to  be  given  her,  and 
the  saline  medicines  repeated  ;  the 
cold  applications  to  the  limb  to  be 
frequently  applied. 

*  These  medicines  are  much  employed 
at  this  Hospital.  The  formula  for  the 
latter  is  R.  Infus.  Sennye  ^iss  agnes 
Sulph.  oSS.  Tinct.  Zingib.  5  ss.  Misce 
For  the  former,  R.  Pulv.  Jalapae,  5^^- 
Hyd.  Submur.  Pulv.  Zingib.  aa.  5j-  Misce 
in  doses  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple.  The 
ormer  is  colloquially  termed  House- 
medicine,  and  the  latter  P.  I.  C. 


13.  Has  passed  a  restless 
Jiight;  pulse  108,  and  weak; 
tongue  hard  and  brown  in  the 
centre,  furred  at  the  edges;  skin 
moist ;  limb  feels  cold,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  spasm  affecting  it ;  has 
had  copious  alvine  evacuations 
during  the  night;  complains  of 
nausea.     Omit  the  salines. 

[^  Ext.  Cinchona3.  gr  x. 

Liq.  Amnion,  acet.  5  iii. 

Decoct.  Cinchon.  5  ix. 
Fiat     haustus   quartis    horis    su- 
mend. 

^  T.  Opii  m  XXX. 

Mist.  Camph.  ^iss.  hora  somni. 

Dec.  14.  Pulse  98,  weak;  pain 
in  the  limb  excessive ;  tongue 
furred  and-  dry  ;  both  extremities 
cold  ;  considerable  anxiety  ;  nau- 
sea, and  some  degree  of  tremor. 

Vini  Rubri  3  vi.  quotidie. 

5^.  Tinct.  Cinchonse,  5  j. 

Conf.  Aromat.  3  j. 

Decoct,  Cinchonse  3  iss  4ti^ 
horis. 

Bowels  rather  relaxed  in  the 
evening  ;  pulse  120  ;  tongue 
cleaner,  and  pain  in  the  limb  di- 
minished ;  nausea  still  continues. 
The  opiate  repeated. 


15.  Pulse  100;  tongue  rather 
brown,  and  furred  ;  rest  disturbed 
during  the  night ;  stupor  inclining 
to  come ;  bowels  still  relaxed ; 
extremities  rather  cold.  Continue 
the  draughts  as  yesterday  pre- 
scribed. 

Evening.  Pulse  116;  tongue 
hard  and  dry,  of  a  brownish  red 
colour ;  nausea  diminished  ;  takes 
wine  and  nourishing  diet ;  skin 
rather  moist ;  bowels  more  regular, 
and  extremities  warmer ;  stupor 
diminished  ;  pupils  contracted ;  an- 
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xiety  and  restlessness  at  times  ; 
suppuration  proceeding  naturally, 
the  draughts  continued ;  and  an 
opiate  to  be  given  her. 

16.  Pulse  120,  weak  and  soft ; 
passed  a  tolerable  night ;  tongue 
dry,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour, 
with  its  papillae  elevated,  and  un- 
equal. Pursue  the  same  treatment. 

Evening.  Pulse  96,  slightly, 
intermitting ;  extremities  warmer; 
in  other  respects  the  same  as  in 
morning  ,  taivcs  sago,  tapioca,  and 
wine,  freely  ;  bowels  regular  two 
or  three  times  in  the  24  hours. 

17.  No  particular  alteration  to- 
day; pulse  114,  and  rather  ful- 
ler ;  limb  tolerably  easy  3  the 
same  medicines  continued. 

Pulse  112,  and  fuller;  tongue 
clean  and  moist ;  skin  rather  dry  ; 
the  wound  continues  to  put  on  a 
more  healthy  appearance  ;  bowels 
regular ;  more  composed  and  com- 
fortable ;  the  same  medicines  con- 
tinued. 

l>ec.  13. — A.  woman  was  brought 
here,  avIjo  had  been  run  over  by 
one  ot*  the  Paddington  stages ;  the 
wheels  of  which  passed  over  the 
belly.  She  had  been  bled  by  an 
apothecary  previously  to  her  being 
sent  here.  She  died  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  after  her  admission. 
—Upon  examining  the  body,  it 
was  found  that  the  liver  was  rup- 
tured and  very  much  lacerated. 
About  five  or  six  pounds  of  coagu- 
lated blood  were  discovered  within 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
uterus  and  parts  of  generation 
protruded  beyond  the  labia.  In 
this  case  the  Coroner  held  an  in- 
quest on  the  body,  when  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  *'  Accidental 


Death,*'  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
posed a  deodand  of  5/.  on  the 
coach  and  horses,  but  upon  what 
principle  w^e  are  unable  to  say, 
as  the  conduct  of  the  coachman, 
from  the  testimony  of  several 
respectable  persons,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  any  degree 
careless  or  incorrect. 

14.  A  man  was  admitted  this 
morning  with  an  old  inguinal  her- 
nia on  his  right  side.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  tumour  was  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  The 
reduction  was  easily  accomplish- 
ed, as  the  external  abdominal 
ring  was  found  to  be  unusually 
large.  There  was  a  smaller  her- 
nial tumour  on  his  left  side ;  he 
wears  a  truss,  and  has  passed  his 
urine  freely  since  the  reduction 
of  the  hernia,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  accomplish  before  withput 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter. 

A  man  was  admitted  to-day 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  clavicle 
from  the  acromion,  with  a  frac- 
ture extending  along  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. — Out-door  patient, 
doing  well. 

16.  A  man  was  admitted  with 
an  injury  of  the  shoulder.  The  tu- 
mefaction over  the  joint  was  too 
considerable  to  admit  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  injury  being  as- 
certained at  the  time.  A  distinct 
crepitus  could,  however,  be  felt, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
glenoid  cavity,  or  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  is  fractured.  Twenty- 
leeches,  and  afterwards  cold  lo- 
tion to  be  constantly  applied. 

15.  A  woman  admitted  with 
an  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  of  the  left  leg.  Neither 
bone  protruded  through  the  inte- 
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guments.  The  limb  laid  in  junks, 
and  leeches  and  cold  lotion  ap- 
plied to  it. — House  medicine  given 
her, 

18.  There  have  been  a  few 
other  cases  of  simple  fracture  ad- 
mitted, and  some  accidents  of 
minor  importance. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Bell  per- 
formed the  operation  for  cataract ; 
and  paracentesis  abdominis  has 
been  performed  on  two  or  three 
dropsical  patients  during  the  week 
by  Mr.  Cartwright. 


ST.  GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL. 

James  Jenner  was  admitted  here 
on  Sunday  last,  with  fracture  of  the 
patella,  which  happened  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  he  was  cross- 
ing the  street  rather  quickly,  and 
upon  his  foot  suddenly  slipping, 
felt  something  snap  in  the  knee. 
This,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  have  arisen  from  a  transverse 
fracture  of  the  patella ;  the  upper 
portion  of  the  divided  bone  was 
drawn  up  the  thigh  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  man 
was  put  to  bed ;  the  two  positions 
of  bone  were  brought  into  contact, 
and  confined  in  that  position  by  a 
circular  and  longitudinal  bandage 
applied  in  the  usual  manner. 

Dec.  19.  Is  doing  well. 

The  man  whose  bladder  was 
punctured  above  the  pubes,  by 
Mr.  Gunning  (an  account  of  which 
we  gave  in  a  former  Number), 
died  on  Thursday  last,  from  peri- 
toneal inflammation.  Upon  dis- 
section, thd  peritoneum  and  blad- 


der were  found  much  inflamed 
and  thickened,  but  the  former  was 
not  wounded  by  the  operation. 

The  division  of  the  periosteum 
covering  the  nodes  on  the  tibia 
and  fibula  of  James  Wilson  has 
eff'ected  a  complete  cure.  He  ii 
now  capable  of  pursuing  his  or- 
dinary occupation,  and  quite  free 
from  either  pain  or  lameness. 

No  operations  of  any  importance 
this  week. 


Observations  on  the  Use  of  Iodine 
in  the  Treatment  of  Scrofula 
and  Leucorrhcea.     By  Dk.  Sa- 

BLAIROLES 

After  a  series  of  accurate  obser- 
vations, and  an  experience  of  two 
years  in  more  than  200  casei,  M. 
Coindet  assures  us,  that  Iodine  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  stimula- 
ting remedies  in  diseases  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  This  sub- 
stance, therefore,  affords  us  a  pow- 
erful resource  in  diseases  which 
ol'ten  resist  all  other  therapeutic 
agents.  As  useful  discoveries  can- 
not be  too  widely  diffused,  it  is  a 
duty  which  we  owe  both  to  the 
profession  and  to  humanity  to  pub- 
lish the  three  following  cases,which 
appear  to  us  to  establish  the  suc- 
cess of  Iodine  and  its  preparations 
in  the  treatment  of  Scrofula  and 
Leucorrhoea,  and  which  will  be- 
sides contribute  to  remove  the 
reluctance  which  many  prac- 
titioners, otherwise  enlightened, 
have  to  its  employment. 

First  Case. — Fabre,  aged  14 
years,  born  of  scrofulous  parents, 
idad  the  glands  of  his  neck  affected 
with  scrofula  for  the  last  six  or 
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seven  months.  A  variety  ofreme' 
dies,  regularly  administered,  had 
produced  no  good  etfect.  Having 
been  called  to  this  patient,  and 
wishinsr  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
iodine  xm  the  animal  economy,  i 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  trial  ol 
it.  1  prescribed,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of 
Messrs.  Coindet  and  Gimelle,  an 
ointment  composed  of  two  ounces 
of  hog's-lard,  one  drachm  of  hy- 
driodate  of  potash  ;  and  I  ordered 
half  a  drachm  of  this  ointment  to 
be  rubbed  into  the  swelled  glands 
every  evening  until  it  was  com- 
pletely absorbed.  Jtmay  be  use- 
ful to  observe,  that  previous  to  the 
frictions  I  used  for  three  or  four 
days  emollient  fomentations,  which 
are  well  calculated  to  assist  the 
action  of  the  medicine.  For  some 
time  past  the  patient  was  unable 
to  digest  even  the  lightest  food 
without  difficulty,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  extremely  pallid.  His 
sleep  w^as  disturbed,  his  flesh  soft 
and  flaccid,  his  strength  much  pro- 
strated, and  his  sight  was  becom- 
ing daily  weaker.  He  was  me- 
lancholy and  desponding  to  a 
degree  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  frictions  the  patient  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  heat  and  dryness 
in  the  stomach  ;  there  was  a  little 
tension  and  frequency  in  the  pulse, 
and  his  respiration  was  somewhat 
accelerated.  He  took  some  drink 
slightly  acidulated,  which  miti- 
gated these  symptoms,  and  after- 
wards continued  the  frictions. 
Nine  days  elapsed  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  the  swell- 
ing, when  I  resolved  to  increase 
the  dose  to  a  drachm  at  each 
friction. 

hy  this  means,  at  the  end  of 


eleven  or  twelve  days,  the  ])atient 
recovered  his  appetite ;  his  di- 
gestion was  improved,  his  mind 
became  more  tranquil,  his  strength 
increased  daily,  and  a  sh.ort  time 
after  the  swelling  had  almost  en- 
tirely disa])peared.  By  persist- 
ing a  little  longer  in  this  treat- 
ment, the  cure  of  the  patient,  which 
was  before  considered  hopeless, 
was  completely  effected. 

Second  Case.  Mad.  B.,  aged 
26  years,  of  a  lymphatico-sanguine 
temperament,  experienced  about 
a  vear  and  a  half  as, o,  some  do- 
mestic  misfortunes,  which  ren- 
dered her  extremely  melancholy ; 
soon  after  she  hsid  Jluor  albus,  fol- 
lowed by  severe  pains.  Subset 
quently  she  had  hysterical  affec- 
tions and  cramps  of  the  stomach, 
with  violent  colic.  Her  digestion 
was  bad,  and  she  sometimes 
vomited  bilious  matter.  I  recom- 
mended some  medicines  which 
rather  aggravated  than  relieved 
the  disorder.  1  then  prescribed 
the  syrup  of  iodine  in  a  dose  of 
one  table-spoonful,  morning  and 
evening,  in  a  cup  of  pectoral  in- 
fusion. I  advised,  at  the  same 
time,  as  much  amusement  as  pos- 
sible, as  likely  to  contribute  to  her 
cure.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  run- 
ning had  abated  ;  the  patient  had 
recovered  her  spirits,  her  appetite 
was  restored,  and  her  digestion 
improved  daily.  In  short,  she 
was  much  relieved,  but  her  weak- 
ness still  continued.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  I  ordered  another 
dose  of  a  table-spoonful  to  be  taken 
daily  at  noon,  and  I  substituted 
infusion  of  gentian  for  the  pectoral 
infusion.  To  my  great  satifaction 
she  continued  to  amend  daily,  and 
in  less  than  six  weeks  the  running 
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had  entirely  dissappeared.  Mad. 
B.  continued  to  pursue  this  plan 
of  treatment  for  a  short  time  longer. 
Her  strenofth  is  now  completely 
re-established  ;  her  colour  has  re- 
turned, and  she  takes  exercise 
with  pleasure  ;  in  short,  she  en- 
joys a  state  of  health  which  some 
months  ago  could  scarcely  have 
been  hoped  for. 

ThirdCase. — Catharine  P.  lead- 
ing a  sedentary  life,  and  indulg- 
ing immoderately  in  the  pleasures 
of  coition,  was  attacked,  after  a 
difficult  labour,  with  a  uterine 
4ischarge,  for  which  she  at  fir^t 
used  no  remedy ;  she  acknow- 
ledged to  me  that  she  even  felt  a 
stronger  desire  for  coition,  which, 
no  doubt,  contributed  to  increase 
the  complaint.  At  length  she  com- 
plained of  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  with  heat  in  the  region  of 
the  matrix.  The  discharge  be- 
came so  abundant,  that  it  soaked 
through  her  outer  garments.  Her 
stomach  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
debility ;  she  became  daily  thin- 
ner, and  her  strength  was  pros- 
trated. As  the  leucorrhoea  was 
at  this  time  so  acrid  as  to  exco- 
riate the  parts,  and  as  the  patient 
had  severe  pains  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  I  was  called  for.  I 
found  her  in  a  very  alarming  state, 
her  face  was  pale  and  sunk  ;  her 
eyes  surrounded  with  a  li^id  cir- 
cle, which  was  more  visible  as  the 
fluor  albus  became  more  abund- 
ant ;  her  features  were  impressed 
with  marks  of  the  deepest  melan- 
choly. I  had  recourse,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  happy  discovery 
of  M.  Coindet,  after  removing,  by 
the  usual  means,  some  slight  in- 
flammatory irritation.  After  this 
preparation,  which  it  is  very  im- 
portant not  to  omit,  I  prescribed 


the  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  dose, 
of  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  in 
a  mucilaginous  potion.  Finding 
its  action,  however,  not  sufficiently 
marked,  I  increased  the  dose  gra- 
dually to  18  drops;  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  In  about  two 
months  the  running  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  Catharine  P.  had  re- 
covered her  former  state  of  health. 
— Journal  Universel  des  Sciences 
TfledicaleSf  Novemb, 


Copenhagen,  JV^ow.  10. 

Dr.  Herboldt,  of  this  place, 
has  just  published  an  account  of  an 
extraordinary  pathological  case, 
which  is  attested  by  thirty-four 
physicians.  A  young  Jewess,  of 
delicate  constitution  had  enjoyed. 
a  good  state  of  health  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  At  this 
lime  she  began  to  suffer  excruci- 
ating pains,  which  continued  for 
eighteen  months,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  period  there  were  extracted 
from  different  parts  oF  her  body, 
at  intervals  of  several  da^'s,  weeks, 
and  months,  273  needles  !  Some 
time  after  about  a  100  more  came 
out  from  a  tumour  in  the  shoulder 
which  was  attended  with  violent 
pain,  and  symptoms  which  threat- 
ened her  life.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  sewing  needles,  but 
broken,  without  heads  or  points, 
and  almost  all  of  them  black  and 
rusty.  Three  pins  were  found 
among  them,  which  were  still 
bright,  and  one  of  the  kind  com- 
monly used  for  the  hair.  In  his 
statement,  the  doctor  has  described 
with  precision  the  parts  of  the 
body  from  which  they  were  ex- 
tracted, but  he  has  not  offered  any 
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conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  could  have  entered  the 
body  of  this  young  person.  He 
promises  another  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  we  trust  he  will  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity  of  the  public. — 
Journal  des  Debats, 

Credat  Judceus  Apella  !  !  t 


ARMY  SURGEONS,  AND 
ASSISTANT   SURGEONS. 


Notice  has  been  given  to  the 
army  surgeons,  and  assistant 
surgeons,  on  half  pay,  that  their 
services  are  likely  to  be  soon 
required.  The  new  levy  is  to 
be  raised  by  beat  of  drum  ;  and 
orders  have  been  issued,  with  a 
view  to  the  expeditious  raising  of 
the  men,  for  the  officers  employed 
to  repair  to  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  the  most  in- 
fluence.— Courier. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 


The  following  gentlemen  under- 
went examination  on  Thursday 
last;  and  were  admitted  as  Li- 
centiates f«— 

Samuel  Abeb,  St.  George's 
l^nspital. 

Thomas  Miller,  South  London 
Dispensary . 

John  Falconer,  Royal  Ivjir- 
mary^  Edinburgh. 

John  Rees,  Infirmary,  Union- 
street,  hishopsgate. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


The  following  work  has  ju.st 
appeared  at  Turin,  "  De  pulsibus 
organicis  diagaosticis  et  prognos- 
ticis,  necnon  de  eorum  insigni 
utilitate  in  morborum  therapeia 
dirigenda.  Specimen  cum  iconi- 
bus ;  auctore  H.  Sachuro,  M. 
D.  &c.  August,  Taurin."  The  me- 
dical world,  observes  Omadei, 
in  tlie  Annali  Universali  di  Me- 
dicina,  will  find  accurately  ar- 
ranged and  digested  in  this  work, 
all  the  opinions  which  have,  at 
various  times,  been  delivered, 
and  all  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  pulse,  whether  as 
a  means  tending  to  elucidate  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  many 
diseases,  or  as  affording  accurate 
indications  for  their  cure. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Seventh 
Volume  of  the  Dictionnaire 
abrtgt  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
has  just  been  published.  It  is 
continued  from  the  word  Epine 
to  the  word  Femoro-tibial. 

The  following  work  on  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve,  by  Dr.  Lob- 
stein,  of  Strasburg,  has  just  ap- 
peared :  "  De  Nervi  Sympathe- 
tici  Humani  Fabrica,  Usu,  et 
Morbis  commentatio  Anatomico 
Physiologica  Tabulis  oeneis  et 
lithographicis  decem  auctore  il- 
lustrata.  J  oh.  Frid.  Lobstein, 
Me<licin«  C Unices  et  Anatomise 
Pathologica;  in  Facultate  Medici 
Argentoratensi  Professore." 
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CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

No.  6. 


In  the  last  Problem,  as  in  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Marshal  Saxe, 
the  white  aflected  the  mate  by  suc- 
cessive sacrifices  of  his  own  pieces ; 
but  in  the  first  of  the  following  pro- 
blems, besides  the  condition  of  not 
takinganyof  his  adversary 'spawns, 
he  is  required  to  give  the  mate 
without  suffering  any  of  his  own 
pieces  to  be  taken.  This,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  solution, 
is  effected  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. The  inventor  of  the  problem 
is  Professor  Wildt,  of  Cassei,  in 
Germany.  The  next  position  is 
one  of  those  which  have  been  given 
without  solutions  in  the  '  Giuoco 
Incomparabile  degli  Scacchi,'  an 
admirable  treatise,  which  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Ercole 
dal  Rio.  The  author  of  that  work 
is  Domenico  Ponziani,  of  Modena^ 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
Dal  Rio  is  the  celebrated  anony- 
mous Modenese.  Many  of  the 
positions  given  in  that  work,  and 
in  the  voluminous  treatise  of  Lolli, 
occurred  in  actual  play  to  Dal 
Rio  and  Ponziani,  and  exhibit  such 
masterly  specimens  of  scientific 
calculation,  that  Dal  Rio  is,  per- 
haps, justly  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  considered  the  finest 
player  that  Europe  has  produced, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  the  principles  of  the  game.  The 
third  position  which  we  shall  give 
this  week  is  one  of  the  "  Fartiti  di 
sottilita"  of  Damiano,  which  he 
gives  as  a  problem,  to  be  solved  in 
six  moves,  with  the  annexed  con- 
dition, that  the  rook  is  not  to  move 
more  than  once.  The  laborious 
Lolli  has  given  this  problem  in  his 
Collection,  as  a  position  in  which 
the  mate  is  to  be  given  in  six  moves, 


urithout  adding  Daniiano's  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  he  overlooked  the  mate  in  four 
moves.  Let  the  student  endeavour 
to  discover  what  appears  to  have 
escaped  one  of  the  most  correct 
and  indefatigable  players  in  Eu- 
rope. 

As  Damiano,  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, is  the  first  writer  who  inves- 
tigated the  game  of  chess,  some 
account  of  his  work  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  our  readers. 

It  is  entitled,  *'  Libro  da  impa- 
rare  giocare  a  Scacchi ;  e  de  bel- 
lissimi  Partiti  revisti  e  recorrecti. 
Con  summa  diligentia  emendati  da 
molti  famosissimi  Giocatori.  In 
lingua  Spagnolaetltaliana.  Com- 
posto  per  Damiano  Portughese.  In 
Roma,  1524.''  There  is,  besides 
this  edition  printed  at  Rome,  an 
edition,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in 
the  King's  library,  and  another  in 
that  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  is 
a  small  duodecimo,  of  128  pages, 
without  name,  date  or  place  :  ia 
the  title-page  is  a  print,  from  a 
coarse  engraving  in  wood,  repre- 
senting a  priest  and  a  monk  play- 
ing at  chess.  One  third  of  the 
book  is  in  Italian,  containing  some 
account  and  the  rules  of  the  game  ; 
the  remainder  is  a  collection  of 
curious  ends  of  games  (in  Spanish, 
primores)  with  a  chess-board  in  the 
middle  of  each  page  ;  the  explana- 
tion at  the  top  is  in  Italian,  and  at 
the  bottom  in  Spanish. 

Damiano  is  the  earliest  practical 
writer  on  the  game  of  chess,  and 
he  is,  perhaps,  as  much  indebted 
to  the  gratitude  of  amateurs  as  to 
his  own  merits  for  the  honours 
which  succeeding  writers  hare 
lavishly  heaped  upon  his  name. 
His  claims  to  originality  are 
extremely  doubtful.  No  chess- 
player can  have  attentively  perused 
his  work  without  being  satisfied 
that  the  game  must  have  been 
much  cultivated  and  investigated 
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in  the  south  of  Europe  long  before 
lie  wrote ;  probably  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Italy.  He  is  said,  on  what  au- 
thority we  know  not,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  smothered  mate  given 
by  the  knight ;  and  he  has  investi- 
gated a  game,  which  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Gomito 
of  Damiano.  The  collection  of 
positions  is  the  part  of  Damiano's 
work  which  chiefly  establishes  his 
reputation.  Msiny  of  them  dis- 
cover a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  the  game, 
but  they  are  not  all  entitled  to 
equal  praise,  though,  as  has  been 
well  observed  by  Ponziani,  Anto- 
nio Porto  was  probably  of  that 
opinion,  since  he  cooly  published 
them  all  under  his  own  name  at 
Bologna,  in  the  year  1606. 

We  have  received  numerous 
communications  from  Correspon- 
dents, which  we  will  notice  next 
weeki 


Problem  XVI. 

The  white  is  required  to  givfe 
checkmate  with  the  pawn  in  10 
moves,  without  taking  any  of  the 
adversary's  pawns,  and  without 
losing  any  of  his  own  pieces. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  adverse  queen's  third 
square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  rook's  third 
square. 

King's  rook  at  the  queen's  rook's 
third  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  the  queen's  bi- 
shop's third  square. 

King's  knight  at  the  king's  bi- 
shop's second  square. 

Queen's  knight  at  the  king's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square. 

Pawn  at  the  queen's  knight's 
second  square. 


BLACK. 

King  at  the  queen's  rook's  se- 
cond square. 

Pawns  at  the  queen's  rook's 
third  square,  queen's  rook's  fourth 
square,  and  adverse  queen's  rook's 
fourth  square,  and  at  the  queen's 
bishop's  third  square,  queen's  bi- 
shop's fourth  square,  and  adverse 
queen's  bishop's  fourth  square. 

XVII. 

Whitfe  to  give  checkmate  in  five 
moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces, 

WHITE. 

King  at  the  queen's  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  adverse  knight's  third 
square. 

Rook  at  adverse  qireen's  knight's 
second  square. 

Knight  at  the  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

Pawn  at  the  queen's  rook's  se- 
cond square* 

BLACK. 

king  at  his  rook's  square. 

King's  rook  at  the  queen's  square. 

Queen's  rook  at  its  square. 

Knight   at  adverse   queen's  bi-^^-, 
shop's  third  square.  *' 

Pawns  at  the  king's  rook's  se- 
cond, king's  knight's  second,  and 
queen's  rook's  second  squares,  and 
at  the  adverse  queen's  fourth,  and 
adverse  king's  bishop's  fourth 
squares. 

XVIII. 

White  to  give  checkmate  in  four    ^ 
moves. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  queen's  rook's  second 
square. 

Rook  at  adverse  queen's  rook's 
second  square. 
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.    king's   knight  at  adverse  king's 
bishop's  square. 

Queen'sknight  at  adversequeen's 
bishop's  square. 

CLACK. 

king  at  Iiis  queen's  square. 

Solution  of  Problem  XVI. 

The   black  has  but  one  mode  of 
■playing  at  each  move. 

1.  Qneen  to  adverse  queen's  bi- 
shop's square. 

2.  QHeen    to    adverse    queen's 
rook's  square. 

3.  King  to  adverse  queen's  bi- 
sliop's  second  square. 

4.  Queen  to  adverse  king's  rook's 
square. 

5.  Queen  to   her  king's  rook's 
fourth  square. 

6.  King's  knight  to  king's  fourth 
square. 

7. King's  knight  to  adverse  queen's 
third  square,  checking. 


8.  King's  rook  to  queen's  rook's 
second  .square. 

9.  Queen's  knight  to  queen's  third 
square,  cliccking. 

10.  Pawn    one    square,    giving 
checkmate. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.  Z.  U.  is  much  deceived  if  he  ima- 
gines that  we  have  forgotten  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  late  Wm.  Millard.  We 
shall  very  shortly  investigate  this  affair  most 
fully  ;  and  if  we  should  succeed  in  getting 
into  our  possession  some  original  letters 
and  documents,  which  we  understand  are 
in  existence,  they  shall,  at  an  early  period, 
be  presented  to  our  professional  brethren. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  particulars  of 
this  extraordinary  transaction  will  excite 
the  greatest  disgust  and  indignation. 

Other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


n 


8T.  THOMAS  S  AND  GUY'S  HOSPITALS  ANNIVERSARY 

DINNER. 

The  Practitioners  who  have  been  educated  at  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals,  and  the  Gentlemen  now  attending  those  Institutions,  will 
Dine  together  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  January  next,  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

Benjamin  Tr.ivers,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  in  the  Chair. 


Stewards. 


Dr.  Roots. 

Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq. 
John  F.  South,  Esq. 
George  Browne,  Esq. 
J.  A.  Gillhara,  Esq. 
Tobias  Brown,  Esq. 


Dr.  Bright. 
Robert  Kent,  Esq. 
William  GaitskelJ,  Esq. 
S.  H.  Sterry,  Esq. 
John  Prior,  Esq. 
James  Paty,  Esq. 


Dinner  on  Table  at  Six  o'Clock  precisely. — Tickets,  one  guinea  each' 
to  be  had,  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  3d  of  January,  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Tavern ;  and  Laundy's,  St.  Thomas's-street. 


Just  published,  by  S.  HIGHLEY,  174,  Fleet-street, 

ANATOMICAL  EXAMINATIONS:  a  complete  Series  of  Anatomical 
Questions,  with  Answers;  the  Answers  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  Ele- 
mentary System  of  Anatomy,  and  intended  as  preparatory  to  Exami- 
nation at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  To  wiuch  are  annexed,  Table* 
of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Arteries.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved.   Two  Vols.  12mo,     12s.  Boards. 

Also, 

A  Complete  TREATISE  on  the  NATURE,  SYMPTOMS,  and  CURE 
of  LUES  VENEREA.  By  Jesse  Foot,  Surgeon.  A  new  Edition, 
amended  and  corrected.  8vo.  12s.  Boards. 

^'  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  veteran  brother  without  tendering 
him  the  homage  of  our  respect  and  esteem.  Throughout  the  whole  of, 
the  work,  which  we  have  perused  with  attention,  we  see  little  to  cen- 
sure, and  much  to  praise.  We  believe,  too,  that  were  Mr.  Foot's  direc- 
tions strictly  followed,  we  should  rarely  meet  with  any  of  those  victims 
to  the  poison  of  Syphilis,  or  the  poison,  as  it  is  called,  of  Mercury, 
which  are  held  up  m  terrorem,  to  paralyze  our  arm  in  the  administration 
of  the  remedy,  or  distract  our  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  the  disease." — Johnsons  Medico- Chirurgical  Journal^  Aprily  1820. 

'*  The  method  of  cure  inculcated  in  it  is  throughout  judicious,  and 
deduced  from  extensive  experience :  and,  every  form  and  important 
symptom  of  the  disease  being  individually  treated  of  with  precision,  it 
constitutes  a  valuable  clinical  Guide  for  Medical  Practitioners." 

Froemium  to  the  43d  Vol.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  p.  65. 


Printed  and  Published  byJ.ONWHYN,  No.  4,  Catherine-street,  Strand;  where  all 
publications  for  Review,  Literary  Intelligence,  Communications,  and  Advertisements 
are  to  be  forwarded  (jpost  paid)  to  the  £dit(^. 
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_    SyiVGICAL  LECTURES 

CONTINUED. 

Theatre,  St.  TJtomes's  Hospital, 

Monday    Eves^sg, 
Dec.  22,  1823. 

Lecture  Twentieth. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  lecture,  we  spoke  to  you  of 
internal  aneurism.  We  described 
to  you  aneurism  of  the  heart ;  and 
g-ave  you  two  instances  in  which 
there  was  an  aneurism  of  the  left 
ventricle — not  a  mere  dilatation, 
bwt  where  the  parietes  had  given 
way,  and  a  bag  formed  into  which 
the  finger  might  be  introduced: 
we  next  came  to  aneurism  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  where  it  is  co- 
vered by  pericardium ;  and  relat- 
ed to  you  some  cases  where  the 
artery  had  burst,  and  large  quan- 
titieg  of  blood  were  found  in  the 
pericardium 


the  ascending^  aortat    When  an 


aneurism  takes  place  between  the 
heart  and  curvature  of  the  aorta, 
you  find  that  after  a  time,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  aneurismal  bag-, 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  become 
absorbed,  as  in  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  (pointing  to  one  on  the 
table),  where  the  cartilages  of 
three  of  the  ribs  and  a  portion  of 
the  sternum  have  been  absorbed ; 
when  the  aneurism  presses  on  the 
lungs,  dyspnoea  comes  on,  to-« 
gether  with  cough,  and  the  com- 
plaint is  obscure,  but  at  last  the 
fulness  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
pulsation  to  be  felt  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  on  the  intercos- 
tal spaces,  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
tinguish this  disease;  then  the 
ribs  become  absorbed,  the  aneu- 
rism presses  against  the  pectoral 
muscle,  absorption  reaches  the 
skin,  and  the  sac  bursts  by  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  de- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  part,  and 
the  seperation  of  the  escar.  I 
will  mention  to  you  a  case  which 


We  shall  speak  of  aneurism  of  shows  how  life  may  be  prolonged 


sometimes  by  the  formation  of  an 
21. 
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artificial  sac:    a  female    in  thelabove    the  sternum.      You  *wlll 
other  hospital   had  an  aneurism  find    that    termination    of  exist- 


of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  skin 
liad  become  inflamed  and  the 
escar  was  sepeiating,  and  a  small 
<|uantity  of  blood  was  discharged  ; 
a  clot  ~  of  blood  plugg-ed  up  the 
orifice  of  the  opening ;  pieces  of 
lint  were  applied,  over  which  was 
put  some  adhesive  plaster,  and 
lastly  a  bandage.  She  lived  27 
days  afterwards  ;  the  opening  of 
the  wound  however  gradually  in- 
creased, and  she  died  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  aneurismal  bag  and 
aorta. 

When  therefore  you  are  called 
to  a  person  with  an  aneurism  in 
this  part,  and  when  hemorrhage 
has  come  on,  you  can  protect  life 
by  coating  the  wound  with  lint, 
and  endeavouring  to  form  an  arti 
ficial  sac:  and  by  this  means 
you  give  your  patient  two  or 
three  days,  or  weeks  to  Jive, 
allowing  him  this  time  for  mak- 
ing any  preparation  he  may 
wi.«h.  These  cases  are  however 
quite  hopeless,  and  I  have  never 
k;iown  one  spontaneously  cured. 

Aneurisms  of  the  curvature  of 
the  Aorta. 

These  aneurisms  are  very  fre- 


ence  takes  place  in  different 
modes  in  these  aneurisms.  In  the 
specimen  before  me,  (exhibiting 
one  on  the  table),  death  was  pro- 
duced by  the  bursting  of  the  ar- 
tery into  the  trachea ;  it  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  Davis,and  was  taken 
from  a  man,  the  subject  of  aneu- 
rism of  long  existence ;  rising 
from  his  bed  one  day,  the  artery 
mu&t  have  burst  into  the  air  tube, 
cough  came  on  with  a  sudden 
gush  of  blood,  and  he  died,  partly 
from  suffocation,  and  partly  loss 
of  blood.  An  aneurism  of  this 
kind  often  causes,  by  its  pressure, 
dyspnoea  and  suffocation  ;  it  also 
often  presses  behind  on  the  ceso- 
phagus,  instead  of  in  front  on 
the  sternum,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
back,  through  the  ribs,  by  the 
edge  of  the  scapula,  between  its 
br?.se  and  the  spine.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  will  tell  you  one  or  two 
practical,  points  here,  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  and  induce  you  to 
take  great  care  in  these  cases. 
Mr.  Dyson,  of  the  city,  called  on 
me  one  day,  and  said  that  he  had 
a  patient,  with  aueurisn. in  the 
neck,  which  he  thought  vfas  an 
aneurism  of  the  cirotid,  and  that 
he  should  like  me  to  see  it,  I  im- 
mediately went  with  him,   and  on 


quer.t,  and  are  to  be  seen  just  examining  midway   between  the 
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clavicle  and  lower  jaw,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  collection  of  fluid, 
proceeding-  to  behind  the  sternum. 
I  told  Mr.  Dyson,  that  I  was  very 
doubtful  of  its  being  an  aneurism 
of  the  carotid.  Some  time  after 
this,  Mr.  D.  sent  for  me  to  go 
virith  him  to  examine  the  body  of 
this  person ;  we  found  a  small 
pouch,  just  behind  the  sternum 
proceeding  from  the  curvature  of 
the  aorta  ;  it  was  of  very  great 
importance  that  a  ligature  *had 
not  been  applied,  the  sac  would 
have  been  cut  through,  and  de 
struction  of  life  taken  place.  The 
late  Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  an  excellent  anatomist,  and 
who  published  a  capital  work  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck , 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  a 
case  of  aneiirism  above  the  clavi- 
cle, andentertainedsome  thoughts 
of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  for 
it,  and  asked  me  some  question 
relative  to  it,  to  which  I  returned 
an  answer,  and  said  to  him, 
take  care,  do  not  deceive  your- 
self, for  what  often  appear  to  be 
aneurisms  of  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, are  really  aneurisois  of  the 
aorta  ;  the  operation  was  not  per- 
formed, (it  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Barn's  work),  the  patient  after- 
wards died,  and  on  examination  it 
was  found  that  it  wa^i  an  aneurishi 
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this  to  pat  you  on  your  guard,  for 
after  what  you  have  lately  seen  at 
Gay's  -^hospital,  don't  think  the 
operation  an  easy  one,  and  that  it 
would  add  greatly  to  your  credit 
to  perform  it ;  you  might  very 
easily  mistake  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  for  an  aneurism  of  the  carO" 
tid  or  subclavian  arteries. 

Aneurism  of  the  Arteria  Inomi- 
nata. 

These  cases  in  general  do  not 
allow  of  an  operation  being  per- 
formed, there  is  no  room  for  the 
ligature.  Dr.  Mott,  of  America, 
has  put  a  ligature  on  this  vesijel : 
for  a  time  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  doing  well,  but  h<i  afterwards 
died:  the  operation  did  him  much, 
credit ;  few  would  have  dared  to 
perform  it,  and  those  who  might 
probably  would  not  have  known 
how.  Dr.  M,  is  an  excellent  ana- 
tomist, and  an  industrious  man.    — 

Aneurisms  of  the  Descending 
Aorta, 


When  the  descending  aorta  is 
the  subject  of  aneurism,  in  its 
ourse  through  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum, it  very  often  breaks 
into  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  pre- 
paration before  me  (pointing  to 
one  on  the  table),  and  a  similar 
instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in 


of  the  aorta ;  therefore  I  raention|the  Museum  of  the  other  hospital ; 
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when  an  aneurism  presses  on  the 
oesophagus,  adhesion  of  tfte  coat 
of  the  sac  to  the  oesophagus  takes 
place,  and  afterwards  an  opening* 
between  the  aneurismal  bag  and 
gullet  is  formed;  the  patient  vomits 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 
and  soon  dies.  I  have  seen  three 
instances  of  this  kind  of  aneurism 
in  persons  who  have  tlied  of  some 
other  complaint. 

Aneurism  of  the  Ahdeminal 
Aorta. 
"When  the  aneurism  is  situated 
above  the  cceliac  artery,  a  pulsa- 
tion may  be  distinctly  felt  at  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  and  a  symptom 
which  distinguishes  this  complaint 
is,that  the  pressure  on  the  stomach 


a  near  relation  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician. Dr.S.  brought  him  in  order 
that  I  might  give  my  opinion  of  a 
pulsation  in  the  abdomen;  he  dined 
with  me,  we  made  as  hght  of  it 
as  possible,  and  he  was  very  cheer- 
ful at  dinner ;  three,  weeks  after- 
wards, I  was  sent  fdr  to  go  to 
Henbury  to  visit  him,  he  was 
seized  with  discharge  of  blood  by 
stool,  he  revived  a  little,  hopes  of 
recovery  were  entertained  by  his 
friends;  the  following  morning, 
however,  the  discharge  of  blood 
returned,  and  he  died  suddenly. 

When  the  aneurismal  tumour 
presses  on  the  spine,  absorption  of 
the  vertebrae  takes  place,as  in  this 
instance  (exhibiting a  specimen)  ; 
you  will  also  find  a  large  swelling 


caused  by  the  aneurismal  bag, pro- 
duces nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
small  quantities  of  food  are  imme- 
diately rejected.  There  was  a 
case  in  this  hospital  of  aneurism 
j  usl  above  the  coeliac  artery,  where 
the  patient  had  frequent  vomiting, 
constant  nausea,  and  could  not 
bear  to  take  any  food.  When  the 
aneurism  is  lower  down  in  the  ca 
vity  of  the  abdomen  it  often 
bursts  into  the  intestine.  Hert 
is  a  specimen  (holding  it  in  his 
hand),  where  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  jejunum  and  fore  part  of 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  of  which 
the  patient  died.  It  was  taken  from 


in  the  loins ;  but  you  must  be  on 
your  guard  respecting  this  swell- 
ing, lest  it  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  complaint.  One  of  the  sur- 
geons of  this  hospital,  but  who  is 
since  dead,  had  a  patient  with  a 
swelling  in  his  loins;  this  the  sur- 
gfeon  took  for  lumbar  abscess,  he 
took  outhis  lancet,  and  introduced 
it  obliquely,  when  some  florid 
blood  issued  by  the  side  of  the  in- 
strument, adhesive  plaister  was 
put  to  the  wound,  and  it  healed  ; 
he  died,  however,  from  theiiri- 
tation  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
swelling  was   from  the    aneuris- 
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nial  t«raour,  the  lancet  had  nol 
penetrated  into  it,  but  wounded 
its  coats.  There  is  no  pulsation 
to  be  felt  in  the  loin  from  those 
tumours,  nor  was  there  any  in 
the  case  1  have  just  mentioned, 
and  this  is  owing-  to  the  distance 
of  the  swelling  from  the  aorta ; 
thus  men  that  are  well  informed 
in  their  profession  may  commit 
mistakes  in  these  obscure  cases. 
Aneurisms  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  open-  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  and  glutens  maximus  mus- 
cle ;  you  will  be  on  your  guard 
therefore  when  you  find  tumours 
on  the  nates.  A  man  was  sent 
from  Gainsborough  to  the  other 
hospital  with  an  aneurism  or  tu- 
mour on  the  nates  ;  I  hesitated  at 
first  respecting  its  nature ;  he- 
morrhage came  on  from  the  blad- 
der, when  it  was  immediately 
thought  that  the  aneurism  adher- 
ed to  the  bladder,  and  an  opening 
into  it  had  been  formed,  as  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  case 
on  examination.  This  is  all  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  internal  aneu- 
risms, as  the  symptoms  will  vary 
according  to  the  seat  in  which  the 
disease  may  be  found ;  the  diges- 
tive organs  will  be  in  fault  at 
one  time,  the  urinary  at  another, 
according  to  the  part  on  which 
the   pressure  of   the   anenrisraal 


sac  may  rest ;  from  the  variety  of 
symptoms  the  diagnosis  will  of 
course  be  found  to  be  difficult. 

The  Size  of  Aneurisms. — The 
aneurism  before  me  is  the  greates 
that  I  ever  saw  (a  beautiful  speci- 
men was  here  exhibited);  it  begins 
in  the  aorta  at  the  emnljrent  arte- 
ries,  and  extends  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  1 1  contained  blood, (&  I 
am  not  exactly  certain  how  much,) 
but  of  an  enormous  weight.  Here 
(shev/ing  another  specimen)  is  a 
popliteal  aneurism  of  consider- 
able size.  The  greatest  number 
of  aneurisms  that  1  have  seen  in 
one  case  is  seven,  and  this  speci- 
men on  the  table  was  taken  from 
the  man  to  whom  I  allude.  He 
died  of  an  aneurism  at  the  bifur- 
cation ;  he  also  had  one  at  the 
opposite  ham,  two  above  it,  one 
in  the  groin,  and  two  others.  The 
iliac  artery  had  been  tied  for 
femoral  aneurism,  and  the  patient 
did  well  for  some  time,  but  after- 
wards died.  The  man  was  a  brick- 
layer's labourer ;  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mount  ladders  and  carry 
weights  up  great  heights ;  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
his  lower  extremities  a  good  deal : 
not  very  muscular;  the  fatigue  of 
his  occupation  was  more  than  he 
was  able  to  bear,  I  may  observe 
here    that   some    aneurisms    are 
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local  and  others  general ;  when 
they  occur  in  the  ham  they  are 
frequently  only  local,  but  when 
between  the  groin  and  ham,  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  you  very 
commonly  find  disease  of  other 
arteries.  Therefore  in  popliteal 
ineurism  you  expect  to  find  the 
aorta  and  larger  arteries  healthy. 

The  age  at  which  aneurisms 
generally  occur  is  from  30  to  5o  ; 
at  that  age,  exercise  is  consider- 
able and  strength  less.  In  very 
old  age  this  complaint  is  not  so 
common.  I  have  seen  a  popli- 
teal aneurism  in  a  man  of  8o, 
4  Or  5  years  ago,  at  the  other 
hospital  :  on  this  man  I  tied  the 
femoral  artery,  and  he  did  ex- 
tremely well.  On  a  man  of  69 
I  have  operated,  and  that  case 
did  well.  I  saw  a  boy  in  this 
hospital  11  years  old  with  aneu- 
rism of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
The  man  of  80  is  the  oldest,  and 
the  boy  of  11  the  youngest  that 
I  have  seen  with  aneurism.  It  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  between 
30  and  50,  or  rather  between  30 
and  40,  than  after  that  time.  In 
cases  of  aneurism  the  age  is  no 
objection  to  the  operation. 

With  respect  to  the  sex  in 
which  aneurism  chiefly  occurs, 
the  male  is  certainly  much  more 
frequently  the  subject  of  it  than 
the  female.    I   should  say 


thatjso 


the  proportion  of  males  to  fe- 
males, is  about  five  to  one ;  and  if 
we  take  only  cases  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  the  proportion  of  males 
would  be  considerably  greater. 
When  aneurisms  do  occur  in  fe- 
males, they  are  generally  inter- 
nal. Females  are  rarely  the  sub- 
ject of  aneurism  in  the  limbs ; 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  they 
do  not  exert  them  so  much  as  the 
other  sex.  In  the  course  of  my 
practice,  taking  hospital  and  pri- 
vate practice  together,  1  have  seen 
about  eight  cases  of  popliteal 
aneurism  in  the  female.  Tlie 
number  of  popliteal  aneurisms 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  male  is 
of  course  very  considerable* 

0/  the  formation  of  Aneurism. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
clearly  understand  the  manner  in 
which  aneurism  is  produced. 
The  first  circumstance  that  Takes 
place  in  an  artery  which  is  about 
to  produce  an  aneurismal  swell- 
ing is,  that  it  becomes  opake,  and 
slightly  inflamed.  A  small  yel- 
low spot  appears  in  the  part  where 
the  aneurism  is  afterwards  formed, 
and  there  is  a  slight  efflorescence 
surrounding  it.  The  process  of 
absorption  afterwards  takes  place, 
and  thins  the  coat  of  the  artery, 

thai  the  texture  becomes  like 


\ 
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that  of  a  fine  web.  At  the  time 
this  takes  place,  Nature  begins  to 
set  up  a  process  of  defence,  which 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  a  pre 
paration  {it  was  exhibited  to  the 
class)  made  from  the  first  aneu 
rism  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
dissecting.  Tliis  was  an  incipient 
aneurism  of  the  aorta;  you  per- 
ceive that  the  coat  of  the  arteiy 
has  been  absorbed,  and  opposite 
to  the  p^rts  absorbed  you  observe 
a  layer  of  adhesive  matter,  by 
means  of  which,  a  defence  is  set 
up  for  the  coat  of  the  artery,  and 
the  progress  of  the  disease  for  a 
time  resisted,  k  covering  is  thus 
produced  by  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation which  shuts  up  the  artery, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate 
escape  of  the  blood.  This  pre- 
paration not  only  beautifully  illus- 
trates this  process,  but  by  holding 
a  candle  on  the  opposite  side  of 
it  you  will  also  observe  the  opa- 
city which  I  have  just  described. 
As  the  coat  of  the  artery  becomes 
absorbed,  the  cellular  membrane 
is  glued  by  this  matter  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  artery.  The 
next  substance  which  becomes 
absorbed,  if  it  be  an  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  is  the  pleura, 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  aneu- 
rismal  bag.  Then  the  lung  be- 
comes absorbed  and  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  bag;  next  the  intercostal 


muscles  with  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  then  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  at  last  the  skin  itself,  forming 
the  parietes  of  the  aneurism,  gives 
way,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
thing  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
blood. 

Every  aneurism  was   formerly 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery; but  it  has  been  found  that 
this  is   not  the  case.     It  is  gene- 
rally  produced,  not  by  the  dila- 
tation, but  by   the  absorption  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery.    For  this 
knowledge    we    are  indebted    to 
Scarpa,  who  first  accurately  ex- 
plained the  mode  in  which  aneu- 
rism is  produced.      He  thought 
they  were  always  produced  in  tliis 
way ;    but    they  are   sometimes, 
though  rarely,  formed  in  the  way 
in    which     they    were     formerly 
supposed  to   be    uniformly  pro- 
duced ;    namely,    by  dilatation* 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  an  aneurism, 
of  the  aorta  in  which  the  pouch 
is  formed  by  dilatation,  the  coats 
of  the  artery   still  remaining. — 
Aneurisms  are  now  and  then  the 
effect  of  the  bursting  of  an   ar- 
tery under  some  considerable  ex- 
ertion.      I  have  known  two  in- 
stances of  this  kind.     A  gentle- 
man, who  was  out  shooting,  jump- 
ed over  a  ditch,  when  on  reaching 
the  other  side  his  foot  slipped> 
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and  he  fell  back  Into  the  ditch. 
At  this  moment  he  felt  something 
snap  in  his  ham,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  walk  he  found  him- 
self lame  from  the  accident.  He 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Holt,  a  sur- 
geon at  Tottenham,  and  was  af- 
terwards brought  to  town,  where 
,  he  underwent  the  operation  for 
popliteal  aneurism.  In  this  case 
.  the  aneurism  began  to  form  within 
a  very  short  time  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  it  was  not  more  than 
from  three  to  five  weeks  after- 
Tvards  that  the  operation  was 
performed.  The  other  case  in 
which  I  have  known  an  aneurism 
produced  by  the  bursting  of 
an  artery  occurred  as  follows;  a 
gentleman  whom  I  was  attending 
ior  another  complaint,in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  himself  in  bed  upon 
his  hands,  felt  something  snap  in 
his  right  hand.  Wlien  I  nexl 
visited  him,  he  told  me  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  requested  mc  to 
look  at  his  hand.  IJpon  putting 
my  finger  upon  it  I  felt  a  pulsa- 
ting aneurismal  swelling.  I  tried 
what  could  be  done  by  pressure; 
but  as  this  did  not  succeed,  1 
found  it  necessary  to  tie  the  ra- 
dial artery  at  the  part  where 
we  usually  feel  the  pulse.  In 
this  case  a  bag  of  considerable 
.size  was  formed  by  the  eel- 
lular  membrane,    instead   of  the 


usual  mode.  A  pointed  body 
introduced  into  an  artery  will 
produce  all  the  appearances  of 
aneurism,  and  require  the  same 
treatment.  In  whatever  way, 
in  short)  aneurism  is  produced, 
the  surgical  treatment  of  it 
will  be  the  same.  A  curious 
circumstance  may  be  observed 
in  dissecting  an  aneurism,  after 
bavin 


rismal 


turned    back    the  aneu- 
sac.      You    would    sup- 


pose that  when  you  had  made  an 
incision  in  the  parts  you  would 
immediately  find  the  cavity  in 
which  the  blood  is  contained ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  aneurismal  sac 
a  wall  of  adhesive  matter  is  de- 
posited in  layers,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  blood  as  completely  as  the 
aneurismal  sac  itself.  Here  is  a 
preparation  in  which  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  has  been  taken  away, 
and  yet  you  find  a  bag  remaining, 
entirely  formed  of  layers  of  ad- 
hesive matter  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  aneurism.  The  process  by 
which  nature  throws  up  one  layer 
of  adhesive  matter  after  another, 
until  a  complete  bag  is  produced, 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  this 
preparation. 

You  may  distinguish  aneurism 
from  other  diseases  by  the  follow- 
ing marks.  If  the  aneurism  be 
recent  by  pressing  yoor  finger  on 
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the  artery  which  leads  to  the 
aneuiism,  you  will  empty  the 
aueurismal  bag;  but  if  the  aneu- 
rism be  of  longer  duration, and  the 
pulsatioH  be  but  slight,  place 
yourself  by  the  side  of  the  patient, 
observe  carefully  the  size  of 
the  swelling,  and,  by  pressing 
your  finger  on  the  artery  above, 
you  will  see  the  aneurism  sink 
down  as  you  make  the  pressure, 
though  the  sac  will  not  entirely 
empty  itself ;  and  upon  raising 
your  hand  suddenly,  you  will  ob- 
serve a  jet  of  blood  rush  into  the 
aneurismal  sac  and  raise  it  to  its 
former  height.  In  this  manner 
an  aneurism  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  another  tumour  de- 
riving its  pulsation  from  an  artery ; 
in  the  former  case  the  pulsation 
will  be  felt  over  every  part  of  the 
tumour,  in  the  latter  there  will 
be  no  pulsation  except  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  artery.  I  have 
hurried  over  some  parts  of  this 
evening's  lecture,  as  it  is  my  in- 
intention  to  shew  you  the  opera- 
tion for  popliteal  aneurism,  hav- 
ing a  subject  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  extremely  well.  I 
shall  postpone  therefore,  some  re- 
marks which  I  have  to  make  upon 
the  medical  treatment  ef  aneu- 
riHi),  and  proceed  at  once  to 
speak  of  the  surgical  operation 
for  its  cure. 
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Of  the  Cure  of  Aneurisms. 

Aneurisms  sometimes  undergo 
a  spontaneous  cure.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  you  should 
bear  in  mind,  because  in  cases 
where  they  are  so  situated  as  not 
to  admit  of  surgical  relief,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  the  patient  to  know 
that  these  diseases  now  and  then 
cure  themselves.  There  are  many 
examples  of  such  a  spontaneous 
cure  :  I  have  myself  seen  some, 
and  many  more  are  to  be  found 
in  surgical  and  medical  authors. 
There  is  a  preparation  before  us, 
taken  from  a  man  in  the  other 
Hospital,  who  had  an  aneurism, 
situated  just  below  the  groin, 
which  underwent  a  spontaneous 
cure.  He  was  sitting  before  the 
fire  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  when  he  felt  something 
burst  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
thigh.  On  examination  he  found 
no  blood  had  issued  out,  and  in 
fact  the  aneurism  had  not  yet 
reached  the  skin  so  as  to  be  adhe- 
rent to  it.  His  thigh  was  however 
enormously  sw  oUen ;  he  was  un- 
able to  use  the  limb,  and  was  put 
to  bed  by  the  other  patients.  For 
three  days  after  a  pulsation  was 
found'  in  the  aneurism ;  it  then 
ceased,  and  the  size  of  the  limb 
began  to  diminish.  At  the  end 
of  four  mouths  the  aneurismal 
'swelling  had  considerably  dimi- 
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iiished,  and  he  recovered  the  use 
of  the  limb.  Six  months  after 
he  first  felt  this  sensation,  and 
when  he  had  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  I  met  him  as 
I  was  walking  across  the  square 
of  the  other  hospital.  1  said  to 
him,  *  Why,  Powell,  you  seem 
low-spirited  ;  you  ought  to  be 
cheerful,  for  you  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.'  *  Yes*,  said  the 
man,  *  T  am  pretty  well,  sir,  except 
that  I  have  something  alive  in  my 
belly,' (a  laugh).  *I  hope  you 
have/  said  I,  'for  it  would  be 
rather  awkward  if  you  had  not.' 
On  putting  my  hand  on  his  abdo- 
men, I  felt  a  pulsating  swelling 
there.  This  aneurism  shortly 
afterwards  burst  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  man  died.  On 
examination  of  the  body,  it  was 
found  that  the  aneurism  in  the 
thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, had  burst  under  the  fascia 
lata ;  a  great  accumulation  of 
blood  took  place,  which  pressed 
upon  the  vessel,  and  the  femoral 
artery  was  obliterated.  Sir  W. 
Blizard  had  a  patient  at  Wal- 
worth, with  popliteal  aneurism, 
which  was  cured  spontaneously. 
Mr.  Ford  mentions  several  cases ; 
and.  Doctor  BaiUie  met  with  two 
cases  of  carotid  aneurism,  which 
cured  themselves.  Mr.  Framp- 
ton,  the  surgeon-general  at  Dublin, 


has  given  an  account  of  a  case 
in  which  the  aneurism  gradually 
wasted  in  the  abdomen,  and  ob- 
literated the  aorta. 

An  account  ofa  similar  case  has 
been  given  by  M.  Larrey,  the 
French  surgeon.  An  Irish  gentle- 
man, whose  name  does  not  at  this 
moment  occur  to  me,  in  passing 
through  this  metropolis,  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  shewed  me  a  prepa- 
ration from  a  case  of  spontaneous 
cure  of  aneurism,  in  which  the 
aorta  was  obliterated  at  the  loins^. 

As  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
this  disease,  however,  cannot  be 
so  far  depended  upon,  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  performing  the 
operation  in  all  situations  where 
the  artery  is  accessible,  I  shall 
proceed  to  describe  to  you  the 
mode  of  performing  the  operation 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
confining  myself  in  this  evening's 
Lecture,  to  the  operation  on  the 
femoral  artery.  As  we  are  oc- 
casionally under  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  operation  as  it 
used  to  be  done  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place 
say  a  few  words  on  the  old  opera- 
tion. The  operation  for  popli- 
teal aneurism  used  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner. 
A  tourniquet  was  placed  on  the 
limb,  and  the  patient  laid  on  his 
face.    An  incision  was  then  made 
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in  the  ham  to  the  extent  of  the 
aneurism,  and  the  adhesive  mat- 
ter and  coagulated  blood  re- 
moved from  the  excavation  thus 


puted  point  among  the  profession 
whether  it  was  better  to  amputate 
in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  or 
to  perform    this    operation.      A 


made.  The  aneurismal  bag  was  man  who  had  recovered  after  the 
then  wiped  out  with  a  sponge,  old  operation  for  popliteal  aneu- 
and  the   tourniquet  was    slightly  rism  could,  formerly,  get  money 


loosened,  in  order  to  mark  the 
oriti^e  of  the  artery.  The  surgeon 
stood  ready  with  a  probe  in  his 
hand,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
blood  issue  from  the  upper  oiifice, 
he  passed  it  into  the  artery,  and 
then  seperating  that  portion  of  the 
artery  fiom  the  remaining  parts, 
put  a  ligature  upon  it.  When  he 
had  done  this,  he  again  loosened 
the  tourniquet,  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  venoui 
blood  spring  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  artery,  (for  the  blood 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  ar- 
tery is  florid,  as  arterial  blood 
usually  is,  but  in  the  lower  portion 
it  has  the  appearance  of  venous 
blood)  he  introduced  the  probe 
into  the  orifice,  and  put  a  ligature 
upon  the  artery  as  before.  An  ope- 
ration like  this,  which  exposed  a 
Tery  considerable  surface,  where 
the  artery  in  the  vicinity  ofthe  an- 
eurism was  diseased,  and  by  which 
the  bones  were  frequently  injured 
from  the  ulcerative  process  taking 
place,  necessarily  led  very  fre- 
quently to  fatal  results;  so  fre- 
quently, indeed,  that  it  was  a  dis- 


by  showing  himself  at  the  hos- 
pitals ;  at  present  it  would  not 
be  worth  a  man's  while  to  befir 
in  this  way.  It  is  to  Mr. 
John  Hunter  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  great  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  Surgery.  But  for  Mr. 
John  Hunter  we  might  still  have 
had  the  same  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  patients  labouring 
under  this  disease  might  still 
have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
danger. 

Mr.  Hunter  being  an  excellent 
physiologist,  and  an  admirable 
anatomist,  applied  the  powers  of 
his  active  and  inquiring  mind  to 
this  subject.  He  said  *  I  have 
frequently  tied  the  femoral  ar- 
tery in  animals,  without  injury; 
why  should  not  I  put  a  ligature 
on  the  artery,  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  human  subject?' 

It  is  right,  however  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  Hunter  was  led  to  this 
train  of  thought  by  having  under 
his  care  a  case  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, of  such  extent  as  to  have 
reached  the  tendon  of  the  tri* 
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ceps,  so  that  there  was  no  room 
for  the  application  of  a  ligature 
between  the  aneurismal  sac  and 
the  tendon.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  experiment  of 
tying  the  femoral  artery,  rather 
than  amputate  the  limb.  The 
first  operdtion  was  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  performed  in  the 
very  best  manner.  He  was  not 
content  with  a  single  ligature,  but 
applied  several,  which  were  left 
hanging  out  of  the  wound,  and 
which  were  afterwards  discharged 
by  a  process  of  ulceration.  Yet 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
patient  recovered,  and  lived  rather 
more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  operation.  On  dissection,  it 
was  found  that  the  femoral  artery 
was  obliterated  as  far  as  thearteria 
profunda.  Since  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  several  slight  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  operation 
for  popliteal  aneurism,  as  every 
surgeon  has  his  whim  ;  but  the 
principle  estabUshed  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter remains  the  same,  and  ihat 
great  surgeon  has  the  undoubted 
merit  of  having  substituted  a 
simple  and  beautiful  operation  for 
one  of  very  considerable  difficulty 
and  danger.  I  shall  proceed  to 
point  out  to  you  the  several  steps 
of  the  operation  for  tying  the  femo- 
ral artery  in  cases  of  popliteaJ 
aneurism,     Mr-  Hunter  used  to 


make  the  incision  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  but  experience  has 
shewn  that  it  is  better  to  make  it 
one-third  of  the  space  downwards, 
from  the  ilium  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  because 
the  artery  is  more  deeply  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  than  it 
is  higher  up,  and  there  are,  be- 
sides, many  anastomosing  vessels 
in  the  former  situation.  There  are 
four  steps  in  this  operation  :  first, 
an  incision  through  the  skin, which 
lays  bare  the  sartorius  jnuscle; 
secondly,  Uie  division  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sartorius,  exposing 
the  sheath  of  the  femoral  artery ; 
thirdly,  the  incision  through  the 
sheath  ;  and  fourthly,  the  putting 
of  the  ligature  round  the  vessel. 
I  now  make  the  incision,  about 
4  inches  in  length — [the  learned 
professor  proceeded  to  perform  the 
operation  on  the  dead  subject] 
which  completely  exposes  the 
sartorius  muscle  ;  I  then  separate 
its  inner  edge  from  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  contact ;  this  lays 
bare  the  sheath,  and  I  now  find 
the  femoral  artery  and  the  vein 
exposed.  There  is  a  little  sep- 
tum between  the  artery  and  the 
vein, which  you  should  take  care  to 
observe.  Introduce  the  aneuris- 
mal needle  under  the  artery,  taking 
care  to  disturb  the  parts  as  httle  as 
possible.     Separate  the  cellular 
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membrane  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  inch  ;  and  take  care  not  to  in- 
clude the  saphenous  nerve,  which 
is  a  small  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  in  the  ligature.  If 
the  'saphenous  nerve  should  be 
taken  up,  you  will  ascertain  it  by 
the  irritability  which  is  immedi- 
ately excited.  Having  brought 
the  lijjature  under  the  vessel  with 
the  aneurismal  needle,  all  that 
remains  is,  to  tie  it  with  what  is 
called  a  surgeon's  knot,  which 
does  not  slip.  In  this  consists 
the  whole  operation.  If  you 
should  have  seperated  the  artery 
from  the  sheath  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  two  ligatures  will  be 
necessary,  which  must  be  applied 
close  to  the  cellular  tissue  ;  but 
if  you  should  not  have  disturbed 
the  artery,  one  ligature  will  be 
sufficient. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lec- 
ture, Sir  Astley,  after  wishing 
the  class  a  merry  Christmas  and 
a  happy  new  year,  stated  that  he 
should  not  lecture  on  the  follow- 
ing" Wednesday,  CChristmas- 
Eve,)  or  on  the  Wednesday  in 
the  ensuing  week;  but  that  he 
should  be  in  town  on  Monday 
next,  and  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  class  to  decide  whether  he 
should  give  a  lecture  next  Mon- 
day, or  resume  the  course  on 
Monday  se'nnight.    As  soon  as 


Sir  Astley  retired,  Mr.  Gillam, 
who,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed the  class,  had  been  a  pu- 
pil of  this  school,  *'  off  and  on" 
for  29  years,  was  voted  into  the 
chair.  This  gentleman  was  evi- 
dently not  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing public  assemblies,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
putting  the  question,  whether 
the  class  should  adjourn  to  Mon 
day,  or  Monday  j:e'nnight,  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the 
latter  period.  An  attempt  was 
subsequently  made  to  cheer  Mr. 
Gillam,  for  the  ability  which  he 
had  displayed  in  presiding  on 
this  occasion. 


MEDICO  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  soci- 
ety, held  on  Tuesday,  after  the 
routine  business  was  conclud- 
ed, an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Imperforate  Anus,  by  Mr.  Cope- 
land  Hutchinson,  was  read,  in 
which  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  for  the  relief 
of  this  mal-conformation,  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  together  with 
four  cases  in  which  Mr.  H.  per- 
formed it,   were  given  at  some 
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length,    Mr.  H.  says,  that  when 
the  operation  for  imperforate  anus 
is    to   be  performed,    the  child 
should   be  placed  on   the  table 
with  the  nates  towards  the  opera- 
tor, and  the  legs  and  thighs  drawn 
up  against  the  body,  as  is  done 
in  the  lateral  operation  for  stone; 
that  the  operator,   before  he  be- 
gins, should  titillate  the  part  where 
the    anus     is    usually    situated, 
in  order   to    produce  a   bearing 
down  of  the  gut.     Mr.  H.  goes 
on  to  describe  the  operation  ;  the 
surgeon  is  to   make  an  incision 
with  a  double  edged   scalpel  in 
the  course  of  the    raphe,    about 
an  inch   and    half  long,    and  as 
luuch  in  depth ;  the  operator  is 
then  to  put  his  finger  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  and  endeavour 
to  feel  (if  he  can)  the  cul  de  sac 
of  the  intestines;    a  middle  sized 
trocar,  inclosed    in  a  canula,   is 
to  be  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  carried  upwards  and    back- 
wards ;    the  instrument   is  to  be 
withdrawn,  excepting  the  canula, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in,  to  allow 
of  an  exit  for  the  feces;  this  must 


be  secured  by  tapes  iu  its  proper 
situation,  great  care  being  takfii 
when  the  napkins  are  removed  by 
the  nurse,  that  it  is  not  disturbed  ; 
after  the  canula  has  been  kept 
in  for  a  week,  a  gum-elastic  tube 


maybe  substituted  for  it;  and  last-  the  society. 


ly,  when  the  tube  can  be  dispensed 
with,  a  sponge  tent,  or  piece  of 
bougie,  is  to  be  worn  12  out  of 
the  24  hours,  to  prevent  any  con- 
traction of  the  parts.  The  time 
at  which  the  operation  should  be 
performed  is  from  24  to  72  hours 
after  birth  ;  even  at  a  later  period 
than  this  Mr.  H.  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  perform  it.  It  is  desir- 
able that,  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration, the  rectum  should  be  dis- 
tended with  meconium,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  little  castor  oil 
might  be  previously  given.  In 
female  children  a  catheter  inti'o- 
duced  into  the  vagina  will  be  of 
gome  assistance  to  the  operator. 
If  the  result  of  this  operation 
should  be  unsuccessful,  Mr.  H. 
states  that  he  would  immediately 
perform  the  other,  if  the  friends 
of  the  child  were  agreeable,  viz. 
cut  down  on  the  caput  coecum 
coli ;  this  he  has  never  yet  had 
occasion  to  do. 

A  conversation  took  place  on 
this  paper,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  stated  that  he  had 
seen  other  operations  for  imperfo- 


rate anus  performed  four  times, 
all  of  which  however  had  turned 
out  unfavourably. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Bostock,on  the 
connexion  between  the  senses  of 
smell  and  taste,  was  also  read  to 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

John  F.,  aged  25,  from  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, Oxon,  was  ad- 
mitted here,  November  19th. 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper. 

He  states  that  two  years  since, 
the  25th  of  last  September, 
when  loading"  a  barge  at  Queen- 
hithe  Wharf,  Thames-street,  a 
cask  of  sugar  fell  from  the  crane, 
and  came  in  violent  contact 
against  his  loins.  The  shock 
\yas  so  great  that  it  occasioned 
insensibility  for  some  hours ; 
after  having  been  bled,  he  reco- 
vered his  mental  faculties,  toge- 
ther with  his  bodily  strength, 
and  was  enabled  to  assist  in 
working  the  barge  to  Henley, 
where  he  arrived  in  about  a 
week  after  the  accident.  Suf- 
fered little  from  the  injury  during 
the  voyage  ;  but  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  attacked  by 
severe  pain  in  the  loins,  and  was 
likewise  incapable  of  voiding 
his  urine.  He  applied  to  Mr. 
Young,  a  Surgeon  at  Henley, 
who,  after  some  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  catheter  ;  he 
says  that  its  introduction  was 
attended  with  very  acute  pain, 
and  considerable  bleeding — the 
retention  continuing,  he  learnt 
the  manner  of  using  the  instru- 
ment, and  regularly  introduced 
it  himself,  until  the  following 
April,  when  becoming  much 
worse,  he  went  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Henley.  At 
this  time  he  had  violent  pains 
about  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and 
in  the  perineum ;    his  testicles 


painful,  if  pressed,  but  were  not 
swoln  ;  blisters  were  applied  to 
tlie  perineum  and  loins;  into  the 
latter  were  aUo  introduced 
issues  and  setons,  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly cupped:  all  these  means 
failed  to  procure  relief,  with  the 
exception  of  cupping,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  this  was 
but  temporary.  .Continued  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Brooks  until 
last  April,  at  which  time  he  ap- 
plied to  another  surgeon  at 
Henley.  This  Gentleman,  it  ap- 
pears, adopted  similar  methods 
to  those  previously  employed, 
and  with  as  little  advantage. 

From  the  time  that  he  first 
applied  to  Mr.  Brooks,  to  the 
present  period  (Dec.  1st),  has 
suffered  much  from  violent  prick- 
iag  sensations  in  his  fingers  and 
toes.  Says  that  he  is  not  more 
than  half  the  size  that  he  was 
before  the  accident  occurred ;  is 
very  weak,  possessing  scarcely 
any  muscular  power  ; — pain  still 
severe  iu  the  loins,  inclining  to 
the  right  side; — bowels  gene- 
rally confined  : — motions  well 
chargedwith  bile ; — appetite  de- 
fective ; — body  continues  wast- 
ing ; — his  testicles  (if  he  ever 
had  any)  have  been  absorbed, 
as  scarcely  a  vestige  of  either 
remains — asmall  substance  some- 
what resembling  the  epididymis 
may  still  be  felt,  but  the  body  of 
each  testicle  is  quite  gone.  Sper- 
matic chord  perfectly  natural ; — 
says  that  his  testes  were  of  or- 
dinary magnitude  previous  to 
the  accident,  but  from  which 
time  they  have  continued  to  di- 
minish. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
connected  with  this  young  man, 
that  he  has  no  beard.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  more   appearance  of 
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hair  upon  his  chin,  than   upon 
the  face  of  an  infant. 

Dec.  3.  Has  taken  no  medi- 
cine since  his  admission.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  now  ordered  him  the 
folio  wino^ : — 

R,  Pulv:  Lyttee  gr.  J 
Terebinthinae  Chise  gr.  v. 
Fiatpil: — ter  in  die  sumend. 

Dec.  8.  Considerable  pain  in 
the  perineum,  and  frequent  de- 
sire to  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  bladder;  continues  to  in- 
troduce the  catheter.  This  ope- 
ration is  now  attended  with 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  ure- 
thra; ordered  to  take  but  two 
pills ; — bowels  confined ; — pulse 
110  ;— tongue  clean; — incessant 
thirst. 

Dec.  11  No  alteration. 

Dec.  15.  Last  night  at  eight 
o'clock,  urine  passed  of  its  own 
accord,  after  the  daily  introduc- 
tion of  the  catheter  for  two  years 
and  a  quarter.  For  three  or 
four  hours  before  its  discharge 
took  place,  he  suffered  much 
from  very  severe  pain  in  the 
perineum,  loins,  and  across  the 
abdomen.  To-day  is  tolerably 
easy,  but  this  morning  was  again 
obliged  to  use  the  catheter. 

Dec.  16.  The  same  as  yester- 

Dec.  17.  Has  discontinued  the 
use  of  the  catheter.  Now  makes 
water  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  Pain  in  the  loins  still 
severe,  but  is  much  less  in  the 
perineum.  Pricking  sensation  ol 
the  fingers  and  toes  no  longer 
exists. 

Dec.  19.  No  alteration. 


Dec.  21.  Very  acute  pain  in 
the  loins.  Bowels  confined. 
Less  thirst.  No  appetite.  Has 
not  passed  the  catheter  since  the 
I7th.  Continues  to  expel  his 
urine  as  though  in  perfect  health. 


Popliteal  Aneurism. 

Thomas  M.*,  aged  40,  la- 
bourer, was  admitted  into  Acci- 
dent Ward,  Aug.  29,  1823, under 
the  care  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
with  popliteal  aneurism  of  the 
right  side,  for  which  he  was 
operated  on  by  that  surgeon  the 
following  day,  Aug.  30th.  At 
the  time  of  his  admission  the 
right  leg,  foot,  and  thigh  were 
extremely  swollen;  but  of  the 
natural  appearance,  except  in 
the  ham  where  there  was  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  it  being 
slightly  black.  Soon  after  the 
operation  the  swelling  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  went  down,  but 
the  foot  continued  swollen  till 
about  three  weeks  after  that 
time,  when  mortification  of  the 
(right)  foot  came  on,  which 
made  considerable  progress,  and 
in  ten  weeks  from  the  operation 
the  loot  was  removed  by  Sir 
Astley  just  above  the  ancle  ;  that 
is,  the  bones  of  the  leg  were 
merely  sawed  through,  as  they 
had  been  laid  quite  bare  by  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  and 
since  that  period  the  limb  has 
been  gradually  getting  to  its 
present  state. 

Condition  of  the  limb. — The 
lower  part  of  the  tibia  projects 
about  three  inches,  and  is  quite 
uncovered  ;    the  fibula  projects 

This  is  the  case  of  Popliteal  Aneu- 
rism, alluded  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in 
the  Lancet,  No,  9,  p.  294. 
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to  the  same  extent,  but  the  outer 
edg-e  of  this  bone  is  laid  bare 
tvYO-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
leg",  and  may   be  easily  moved. 


of  a  bright  red  colour,  moist; 
thirsty,  particularly  within  the 
last  fortnight;  appetite  very 
good  ;  bowels  open  once  a  day  ; 


On  the  outer  part  of  the  leg-,  and  slight  cough,  and  expecto- 
extending  a  little  way  behind  to  rates  a  little  mucus  ;  urine  na- 
tural; pulse  quick  and  full,  120; 
can  take  a  full  inspiration  with- 
out pain;  respiration  natural; 
no  pain  on  pressure  in  any  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  rest  good ; 
takes  no  medicine  ;  is  allowed  a 
pint  of  porter,  and  about  four 
ounces  of  animal  food  a  day. 

Yery  little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  elephantiasis  and 
sloughing'  pudendum  cases  since 
last  week. 

The  accidents  admitted  since 
our  last,  are  an  injury  to  the 
wrist,  a  laceration  of  the  scalp, 
and  a  fracture  of  the  fibula. 

No  operations  have  been  per- 
formed here  this  week. 


the  same  extent,  is  a  large 
wound  which  is  covered  by  very 
healthy  looking  granulations, 
from  which  proceeds  a  little  pu- 
rulent discharge  ;  the  inner  and 
fore  part  of  the  leg  are  sound, 
excepting  for  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  towards  the  lower  part 
round  the  tibia,  where  there  is 
a  similar  appearance  to  that  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb ;  the 
edsres  of  the  wound  are  white. 
The  limb  itself  is  painful,  but 
not  so  much  as  it  was  ;  it  isplaced 
in  a  flexed  position  on  a  pillow, 
resting  on  the  outside  ;  it  is  en- 
veloped with  some  simple  dress- 
ing- spread  on  lint  ;  round  this 
some  tow  is  put,  and  lastly  the 
part  of  the  pillow  on  which  the 
limb  rests  is  covered  with  oil 
silk ;  the  clothes  are  kept  from 
the  limb  by  means  of  a  fracture 
cradle.  The  applications  are 
renewed  once  a  day.  t  There 
is  a  swelling  in  the  ham,  and 
inner  part  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  ;  it  is  however  much 
smaller  and  less  hard  than  it 
was. 

General  Health. —  The  pa- 
tient is  much  reduced  in  size, 
being  formerly  stout  ;  of  a 
strong  constitution,  never  in 
the  habit  of  taking  spirits,  but 
used  occasionally  to  drink  free- 
ly of  porter ;  countenance  pale ; 
pupil    a   little  dilated;    tongue 

•\-  The  time  at  which  the  limb  is 
generally  dressed  is  1 1  a.  m.,  -when  any 
one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it. 


ST.  THOMAS'S   HOSPITAL. 
Dec.  24th. 


The  case  of  bHrn,mentionedin 
our  last,  was  examined.  There 
was  found  effusion  of  serum,  be- 
tween the  membranes,  and  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
bronchise  were  also  very  much 
inflamed,  and  full  of  thin  mu- 
cus. 

Nose  Case, 

The  place  in  the  forehead 
from  which  the  skin  was  re- 
moved, for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  new  nose,  is  nearly  well; 
and  the  man  himaelf  is  in  statu 
qvo  as  before  the  operation,  ex- 
cepting at  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  where  there  is  a  small  piece 
of  new  skin. 
f  2  M 
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The  accident?;  that  have  been 
admitted  here  this  week,  are  a 
fractured  tibia  and  fibula,  com- 
poond  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
fractured  rib,  and  injury  to  the 
hand. 

No  operations  have  been  per 
formed  here  this  week. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


Continuation    of    the    Case    of 
Martha  Hollwelly  p.  4ll» 

Dec.  19.  Pulse  104,  and  fuller; 
tongue  clean  and  moist,  and  skin 
natural ;  bowels  regular.  A  coun 
ter  opening  has  been  formed  by 
nature,  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thigh,  just  above  the  popliteal 
cavity.  A  good  deal  of  healthy 
pus  has  been  discharged  by  this 
channel,  together  with  one  of  the 
slugs. — Granulations  springing  up 
in  the  wound,  which  continues 
its  healthy  aspect.  The  same 
medicines  repeated. 

20.  Nearly  the  same  as  yester- 
day. After  a  toleral)le  night's 
rest.— Pulse  112  ;  skin  rather 
dry. 

R.  Tinct.  Cinchonae,  dr.j. 

Confect.  Aromat.  scr.  j. 

Decoct.  Cinchonae,  oz.  iss. 

Liq.  Amnion,  acet.  dr.  ii.  Ft. 
haustus  4tis  horis. 


21.  Pulse  98,  small  and  weak  ; 
has  passed  a  good  night ;  wound 
looks  wtll. 

22.  Pulse  112,  and  fuller; 
tongue  clean  ;  skin  moist,  and 
bowels  regular.  Th*^.  remaining 
two  slugs,  togethei'  vvith  a  |)ortion 


of  bone,  have  been  removed 
through  the  counter  opening. 
The  wound  looks  healthy.  The 
quality  of  the  pus  improved,  and 
its  quantity  diminished.  The  same 
medicine  continued,  together  with 
the  wine,  sago,  <S:c. 

23.  Passed  a  tolerable  night 
after  12  o'clock ;  prior  to  that 
hour  was  restless  Pulse  120 ; 
tongue  of  a  whitish  colour,  a  little 
furred,  but  moist ;  skin  natural, 
and  bowels  regular.  The  wound 
continues  to  improve  in  appear- 
ance.    Medicines  as  before. 

24.  Pulse  92;  stools  natural  ; 
tongue  clean;  skin  moist;  wound 
looks  well ;  granulations  healthy, 
and  good  pus  discharged  from  the 
counter  opening. 

Continue  the  same  medicines. 


Case  of  Cataract, 

Charlotte  Hill,  astat.  46.  This 
woman  came  here  from  Hertford- 
shire, with  cataracts  in  both  her 
eyes.  She  is  quite  blind  in  the 
right  eye,  upon  which  it  has  been 
determined  to  make  trial  of  an 
operation.  The  cataract  is  of  an 
irregular  spotted  grey  or  pearl 
colour. 

OPERATION. 

Tt  was  intended  to  have  broken 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  and  afterwards  a 
part  of  its  substance. — For  this 
purpose,  a  small  couching  needle 
curved  towards  the  point  was 
used.  The  purpose  of  the  ope- 
ration was  in  some  decree  frus- 
trated  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. In  passing  the  point  (>^ 
the  needle  betwe«»n  the  cataract 
and  the  ir>s,  witb  th'i  luteu'ion  of 
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passing  the  point  through  the 
pupil  from  behind  forwards,  it 
struck  into  the  hard  substance  of 
the  cataract,  which  was  carried 
forward  by  the  needle,  and  dis- 
placed. Without  doing  more 
violence  to  the  organ  than  was 
consistent  with  its  safety,  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  operation 
could  not  be  further  prosecuted ; 
the  operator,  therefore,  satis- 
tied  himself  with  turning  round 
the  cataract  in  its  capsule,  and 
breaking  its  snbstance,  upon 
which  the  needle  was  withdrawn. 
— Pledgets  of  wetted  lint  to  be 
kept  constantly  on  the  eyelids. 

18.  The  eye  is  slightly  inflam- 
ed and  a  spot  of  extravasatcd 
blood  'marks  the  conjunctiva. — 
A  shred  either  of  the  capsule  or 
substance  of  the  lens  projects  into 
pupil,  and  time  must  be  given  to 
see  how  far  this  body  will  be  ab- 
sorbed before  any  further  opera- 
tion is  performed. 

Before  the  operation  the  lens 
adhered  to  the  capsule,  and  was 
steady  in  the  motions  of  the  eye ; 
it  now  vibrates  in  every  motion  of 
the  eyelids,  which  is  a  proof  suf- 
ficient of  its  present  freedom  from 
its  former  connexion.  Six  leeches 
were  applied  to  tlie  temple  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  the  in- 
flammation ;  and  afterwards  pled- 
gets of  linen  dipped  in  cold  water. 


24.  There  have  been  a  few 
accidents  admitted,  but  none  wor- 
thy of  notice.  No  operations  have 
been  performed  this  week.  The 
boy  with  afl'ection  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  removed  by  his 
friends — his  incapacity  of  speech 
still  remain. 


MAGENDIE's  EXPERIMENTS 
ON  THE  BRAIN. 


We  call  the  attention  of  otir 
readers  to  the  following  interesting 
papers,  by  M.  Ma  gen  die,  from 
the  last  number  of  his  Journal 
de  Phisiologie,  which  has  just 
reached  this  country. 

On  the  Functions  of  the  Corpora 
Striata  and  Corpora  Quadri- 
gemina.    By  M.  Magendie. 


Dec.  24.  Much  the  same  as 
before  the  operation.  Sight  some- 
what perceptible. 

Dec.  23.  A  man  admitted  with 
simple  fracture  of  the  leg,  the 
tibia  only ;  laid  in  junks,  and  cold 
lotion  applied.  House  medicine 
to  evacuate  the  bowels. 


It  has  been  shown  in  my  former 
researches  that  an  animal    from 
which  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are   removed,     sets    off    running 
with  a  degree  of  alertness,  which 
it  did  not  appear  to  possess  before 
the   experiment.      In    this   rapid 
movement    it    sometimes    passes 
over  obstacles  which  are   in  the 
way,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  see 
them ;  the  sense  of  hearing  how- 
ever does  not  lose  its  acuteness. 
In     studying    these    phenomena 
again,  I  observed  that  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  the  mass  of  the  hemispheres 
which  puts  these  animals  in  this 
state  of  irresistible  motion,   but 
merely   the   loss   of  the   corpora 
striata. 

If,  indeed,  you  remove  from  a 
young  rabbit  the  two  hemispheres^ 
together  with  the  corpus  callosum 
and  anterior  lobes,  but  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  touching  the 
2  M  2 
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corpora  striata,  llic  motion  for- 
"wards  is  not  manifested ;  the  ani- 
mal nearly   maintains    its    usual 
paces,  modified  indeed  in  a  very 
evident  manner  by  the  pain  and 
bleeding.  Its  course  is  not€hang;ed 
even  if  the  grey  matter   is  taken 
away,  which  gives  to  the  corpora 
striata    the    shape   of  a   curved 
segment  of  a  cone.  I  have  several 
times    removed    this     substance 
from  the  living  animal,  so  as  to 
expose  the  white  fibres  which  are 
seen  radiating  from  the  thalami 
optici,  and  spreading  themselves 
over  the   hemispheres  ;    and    no 
apparent  change  has  taken  place 
in  their  movements.     This  fact  is 
of  importance,  as  relates  to  the 
assertion  of  certain  persons,  who 
attribute  the  origin  of  motion  to 
the  grey    substance,   whilst    the 
"white  is  by  them  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  sensation;  an  assertion 
which  has  moreover  been  proved 
to  be  incorrect,  by  the  researches 
in   comparative  anatomy,  of  M 
Desmoulins. 

The  circumstance,  however, 
which  does  not  take  place  on  the 
removal  of  the  grey  substance, 
never  fails  to  happen  when  the 
white  is  taken  away  :  the  instant 
you  begin  to  touch  tliis  last,  the 
animal  shews  signs  of  uneasiness, 
&  endeavours  to  make  its  escape  ; 
the  removal,  however,  of  one  of 
the  two  cor])ora  striata  leaves  il 
still  master  of  its  movements ; 
it  proceeds  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  stops  whenever  il 
chooses :  but  as  soon  as  the 
two  corpora  striata  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  vertical  section  from 
the  thalamus  opticus,  tlie  animal 
rushes  forwards,  and  sets  of}' as  if 
pushed  by  an  irresistible  power. 

This  phenomenon  happened  be- 
fore me,  without  my  knowing  the 


cause,  in  a  case   wliich  deserves 
to  be  related. 

In  the  course  that  I  have  given 
this  winter  on  the  action  of  me- 
dicinal  substances,  I  placed  into 
the  ventricles*  of  the  brain  a  few 
grains  of  emetic  powder,  and  hy 
accident  the  substance  came  more 
particularly  in  contact  with  the  cor- 
pora striata .  After  the  emetic  tartar 
had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  all  the  assistants  and  my- 
self were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see   the  animals  spring  forward, 
and  run  with  wonderful  alertness. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
conjectures  occurred  to  our  minds 
without  hitting  on  the  right  one  ; 
but  on  repeating  this  experiment, 
and  seeing  that  the  corpora  striata 
were  a  little    destroyed    by    the 
chemical  action  of  the  emetic,  I 
discovered  the  real  cause  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Thus  the  soundness  of  the  cor- 
pora striata  in  their  white  part  is 
connected  with  the  direction  of 
motion  and  vohtion. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  paper 
quoted  aboye,  that  the  removal  of 
the  thalami  optici  caeisCs  greater 
disturbance  than  the  taking  away 
the  corpora  striata  does,  for  the 
animals  lose  all  movement  for- 
wards, and  even  the  power  of 
standing  ;  and  these  aflections, 
already  v*ry  serious,  were  increas- 
ed by  the  removal  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  Some  recent  ex- 
periments give  me  an  opportu- 
nity at  present  of  modifying  this 
result. 


*  Tlie  greater  part  of  my  experi- 
ments have  hcen  directed,  tliis  year, 
to  llie  efleets  wliicli  result  from  the 
direct  application  of  medietnal  siiL- 
slances  to  dillerenl  parts  of  the  braiji. 
The  results  at  uhich  I  have  arrived 
liave  been  recorded  by  several  persons 
■who  attended  my  course ;  I  shall. puh- 
lish  them  without  delay. 
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,  It  is  very  true  that  in  making 
a  vertical  section  behind  the  tha- 
lami  optici,  ofabout  the  thickness 
of  the  medullary  matter,  tlie  ef- 
fects that  have  been  stated  are 
produced ;  it  is  certain  also  that 
by  cutting  in  the  same  way  behind 
the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  the 
limbs  previously  separated,  ap- 
proach, and  cross  each  other:  but 
these  different  phenomena  only 
occur  when  the  bed  of  medullary 
matter,  covering  the  face  ©f  the 
cranium,  is  touched.  If  the  sec- 
tion is  limited  so  as  to  touch  but 
half  of  the  thickness  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  the  effects  above 
stated  are  not  developed.  I  have 
seen  rabbits,  from  which  I  had 
removed  the  grey  matter  of  the 
corpora  striata,  the  superior  half 
of  the  optic  beds,  and  the  four 
corpora  qnadrigemina,  run  about 
and  direct  their  motions  as  they 
please.  But  1  had  not  interfened 
with  the  whiiv  fibrous  substanoe, 
which  radiated  from  the  corpora 
pyramidalia  to  the  hemispheres. 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  parti 
cularly  in  tliis  part  of  the  brain 
that  the  properties  relative  to  mo- 
tion reside.  I  believe  moreover 
I  have  proved  that  the  sensi- 
bility is  less  acute  in  that  part, 
than  in  the  medullary  matter 
which  is  placed  above  it;  and 
that  the  distinction  of  the  two  pro- 
perties which  is  apparent  in  the 
spinal  marrow,  would  also  remain 
in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

I  have  performed  experiments 
which  appear  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  functions  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  particularly  the 
anterior. 

I   have  shown  for  a  long  time 
past    in  my   lectures  on  experi 
mental  physiology,  that  a  wo 
of  the   anterior  corpora  quadri- 


gemina in  birds  produces  loss  of 
vision.  1  make  the  experiment 
in  a  very  simple  way:  with  the 
point  ofa  large  pin,  I  succeeded  in 
wounding,  throug-h  the  parietes 
of  the  skull,  the  corpora  qnadri- 
gemina in  the  cavity  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium  which  they  occu- 
py. The  wound  of  one  of  the 
bodies  impairs  the  vision,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  determine  if  an  injury  of 
one  side  affects  the  opposite  one; 
that  is  if  a  wound  of  the  right 
corpus  quadrigeminum  produces 
the  loss  of  the  left  or  right  eye. 
In  order  to  ascertain  it,  Mons. 
I\I.  has  injured  the  eye  ofa  bird, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  hours  af- 
terwards has  found  that  the  in- 
jury had  affected  not  only  the 
nerve  of  the  eye  on  wjiich  the 
experiment  had  been  tried,  but 
the  corpus  quadrigeminum  of 
the  opposite  side  ;  this  Mr.  M. 
has  frequently  observed ;  but,  ia 
mammiferous  animals  and  man 
the  effects  of  the  injury  seldom 
or  ever  extended  beyond  the 
nerve  of  the  eye  on  which  the 
experiment  had  been  performed. 
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History  of  a  Case  of  HydrO" 
phobia,  treated  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris,  by  an  injection 
of  water  into  the  veins. 

By  R.  Magendie. 
(October,  1823.) 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  I 
was  invited  by  R.  Caillard,  the 
resident  physician  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  to  go  immediately  to  that 
Hospital,  to  give  my  opinion  on 
the  case  ofa  man  who  had  just 
rrived  in  the  last  stage  of  hy- 
drophobia.      1    went    at    one 
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o'clock.  Several  pupils  of  the 
Hospital  whom  I  met,  told  me 
that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  if  1  wished  to  see  the  pa- 
tient alive  When  I  arrived,  I 
found  the  patient  placed  in  an 
isolated  room,  restrained  by  a 
strait  waistcoat,  and  ag-itated  by 
the  most  furious  transports  ;  on 
approaching'  his  bed,  I  found  that 
he  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobic  mania  ;  the  eye 
menacing,  but  not  injected  ;  the 
most  violent  cries  and  efforts* 
to  get  rid  of  the  straps  which 
held  him  down ;  alteration  of 
the  voice,  thickened  saliva,  bi- 
ting at  the  substances  which 
were  presented  to  his  mouth, 
and  at  intervals  a  return  to  a 
tranquil  state.  At  these  inter- 
vals, whrch  lasted  a  very  short 
time,  he  understood  the  reasons 
and  the  consolations  which  were 
addressed  to  him,  but  he  soon 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  fury. 
The  sight  of  a  looking-glass,  or 
of  any  liquid  excited  the  most 
violent  agitation.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  had  swallowed  a  few 
drops  of  liquid,  but  when  I  saw 
him,  a  spoonful  of  v.ater  which 
Avas  poured  within  his  lips  pro- 
duced dreadfnl  convulsions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  he 
spat  it  out  violently  upon  the 
assistants.  The  slightest  noise, 
even  the  mere  contact  of  the  tin- 
g-ers  wfth  his  hair,  produced 
convulsions  of  incredible  vio- 
lence. His  body  bent  and  unbent 
itself  alternatelv  with  an  ener^-v 
which  it  was  difiicult  to  account 
for.  His  pulse  beat  more  than 
150  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  his 
respiration    was     interrupted. — 

*  In  Uiese  atteniiJts  lie  liac!  torn  with 
his  leelh  a  part  of  the  strait  \vaistv.oal 
wfiioh  he  was  nWe  to  reach. 


From  all  these  symptoms,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  hydrophobia;  it  was 
evident  that  the  patient  was 
on  the  point  of  death. 

I  inquired  whether  the  man 
had  been  bitten  ;  and  was  told 
that  his  relations  knew  nothing 
about  such  a  circumstance.  It 
appeared  that  the  patient  had 
been  in  low  spirits  for  some  time, 
because  he  had  not  strengfth 
enough  to  continue  his  business 
as  ajournevman  baker;  that  his 
melancholy  had  increased  since 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
woman  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately attached ;  that  two 
weeks  before  he  had  tried  to 
drown  his  cares  by  excessive 
drinking,  which  lasted  several 
days,  and  that  the  consequence 
of  his  excess  was  a  copious  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  for  which  he 
consulted  a  physician,  who  con- 
sidered his  case  to  be  a  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  and  ordered 
thirty  leeches  to  be  applied, 
after  having  bled  him  from  the 
arm  three  times.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  treatment,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  several  pa- 
roxysms of  fury,  in  which  he 
threatened  all  who  were  near 
him,  and  swallowed  liquids  with 
difficulty.  His  relations  finding- 
that  his  disorder  increased,  and 
not  being  able  to  restrain  him, 
brought  him  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
in  the  night.  I  learnt  also  that 
the  patient  had  been  copiously 
bled  in  the  foot  at  the  hospital 
that  morning  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  paroxysms,  which 
followed  each  other  more  rapid- 
ly, and  increased  greatly  in  vio« 
Icnce. 

The  greater  part  of  this  infor- 
mation coincided  with  llie  «x» 
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istence  of  hydrophobia ;  I  re-,index,  and  a  much  largfer  size  scar 
quested  a  dog*  to  be  brouocht,  in  on  the  second  bone  of  the  meta- 
order  to  inoculate    it   with  the  carpus,  which  appeared  to  be  the 


saliva  of  the  patient,  and  repeat 
an  experiment  which  I  had  for- 
merly made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
in  concert  with  M.  Breschet*. 
In    the    mean    time  the 


case 


effect  of  a  recent  application  of 
the  cautery.  The  patient  vs'as 
not  in  a  state  to  answer  any 
question,  and  his  friends  not 
having  been  able  to  give  me  any 
was  of  the   most  urgent  nature, iinformation    on    this   subject,    I 


and  it  was  evident  to  all  present 
that  the  patient  would  very  soon 
sink  under  the  violence  of  the 
disease.     Already   a  cold  sweat 


proceeded  to  open  a  vein  in  the 
fore-arm.  This  operation,  gene- 
rally so  simple,  was  in  this  case 
rendered  somewhat  difficulty  in 


covered  his  forehead,  and  breast,  consequence  of  the  continual 
and  his  pulse  could  scarcely  be  motion  of  the  patient.  How- 
counted.  It  became  necessaryjever,  five  or  six  strong  pupils 
therefore  to  lake  decided  mea- having  seized  his  arm,  I  suc- 
sures.  Iceeded  in  passing  two   threads 

1  recollected  the  results  of  the  under   the  vein,   and    made    an 
experiments    which    I  have  re-  opening  in  it  which  enabled  me 


corded  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
Journal,  and  in  which  1  had  seen 
the  phenomena  of  hydrophobia 
cease  in  dogs,  by  the  injection 
of  warm  water  into  the  veins  ;  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  try  this 
extreme  measure.* 

A  small  syringe  for  hydrocele, 
in  a  very  indifferent  condition, 
was  brought  to  me  ;  some  water 
was  heated  to  30  degrees 
(Reaumur)  ;  I  ordered  the  right 
arm  of  the  patient  to  be  seized, 
and  I  exposed  it  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  sleeve  of  the 
strait  waistcoat.  I  was  imme- 
diately struck  by  several  little 
wounds  which  appeared  on  the 

'^  *The  inoculation  did  not  take  place, 
as  we  could  not  procure  a  sutiicient 
quantity  of  saliva  from  the  patient  to 
perform  it. 

•  If  the  case  had  not  been  of  so 
pressing  a  nature.  1  should  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  consult  my 
learned  brethren  at' the  Hotel  Dieu. 
and  I  should  have  confined  myself  to 
merely  proposing  the  measure,  which 
under  tne  circumstances,  I  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  immediately. 


to  introduce  the  mouth  of  the 
syringe.  It  was  a  quarter  past 
one  o'clock  when  I  began  to  in- 
ject into  the  vein,  the  quantity 
of  two  pounds  of  water,  at  30 
deg.  Reaumur,  haying  replenish- 
ed the  syringe  nine  times. 

Every  time  1  injected  a  sy- 
ringefull  of  water,  I  examined 
the  patient  to  see  whether  it 
had  produced  any  effect  which 
might  induce  me  to  suspend  the 
injection;  but  there  was  no  par- 
ticular change ;  he  continued  to 
vociferate,  and  to  talk  of  his  ine- 
vitable dissolution,  &c. ;  1  only 
topped  because  1  conceived 
that  I  had  injected  enougK 
to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  The 
injection  was  concluded  at  40  mi- 
nutes past  one.  1  secured  the 
vein  above  and  below  the  wound. 
Already  an  unexpected  degree 
of  tranquillity  was  observed  in 
the  patient ;  his  pulse  was  sen- 
sibly diminishing;  it  fell  from 
150  to  120  ;  soon  after  to  100  ; 
and  twenty  minutes  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  it  fell  to  80.     At 
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this  time  we  observed   a  pheno-lrelations^  saw  them,  con  verse  rl 
menon  which    no  one  had  ven-jwith    them  on    his    affairs,  and 
tured  to  hope  for:    all  the  acute, resumed   his  courage,    and    his 
ancl     violent    symptoms    disap- hope, 
peared,     with     a   .promptitude      The  physical  state  of  the  pa- 


"which    astonished    all  who  wit- 
nessed it;   1  felt  at  this  moment 
the  highest  satisfaction  which  1 
have  ever  experienced. 
,  The  patient  regained  the  use 


tient  at  this  time  was  very  re- 
markable, and  resembled  no- 
thing I  have  ever  witnessed. — 
He  had  no  fever  ;  his  pulse 
scarcely  exceeded   80  ;    but  all 


of  his  reason  ;  his  fury  was  suc-lthe  functions  v.'hich  support  life, 
ceeded  by  perfect  tranquillity :  the  contractions  of  the  heart, 
his  eyes  recovered  their  naturaljrespiration,  &c.  were  performed 
expression;  the  convulsive  mo- with  a  quick  tremor.  If  we 
tions  ceased  ;  and  what  is  most  touched  any  muscle,  we  felt  it 
extraordinary,  he  was  able  to  agitated  by  the  same  tremor;  in 
drink  without  any  diflficulty  a  short,  the  morbid  phenomena  in 
glass  of  vyater  which  was  pre-  this  patient,  were  as  singular  as 
sented  to  him  ;  in  short,  the  the  novelty  of  his  condition, 
state  of  the   patient  had  under-      In  the   evening  of  the   I7th, 


gone  a  complete  change.  Soon 
after.  Caillard  caused  the  strait 
waistcoat  to  be  removed  from 
the  patient,  who  immediately 
asked  permission  to  get  up,  and 


he  received  the  succours  of  reli- 
gion. In  the  night  he  had  he- 
morrhafre  of  the  large  intestines; 
the  blood  came  out  in  clots  of 
nearly  a  cubic  inch,  and  had  the 


go  down  into  the  court  to  make  appearance  of  arterial  blood  ;  it 
water.  It  was  thought  for  some  was  mixed  with  portions  of 
time  that  the  request  was  the  well-formed  fecal  matter.  A 
effect  of  some  remains  of  deli-tlittle  pain  in  the  abdomen  fol- 
rium,  but  he  repeated  it  so  lowed  this  accident ;  but  it  was 
often,  and  in  so  pressing'  a  man- calmed  by  emollient  clysters,  and 


ner  that  M.  Caillard  at 
consented  to  it,   and  was  asto- 


length 


lo.menlations. 

The  patient  was  able  to  take 


nished  to  see  the  patient,  sup-isome  chicken  broth.  He  conti- 
ported  by  the  pupils,  walk  nued  to  get  better  without  in- 
calmly  towards  the  door.  When  terruptioii  till  the  fifth  day;  on 
it  was  found  that  he  really  that  day  he  complained  of  acute 
■wanted  to  make  water,  he  was, pains  in  the  wrists,  knees,  and 
told  that  he  had  better  do  so  in'elbows.  The  left  knee  especi- 
a  corner  of  the  room.  A  few  ally  was  swelled,  and  the  elbow 
minutes  after,  he  passed  about  and  wrist  on  the  same  side.  Be- 
a  pint  of  urine  troubled,  of  a  deep  sides  these  inflammatory  acci- 
yellow  colour,  and  so  extremely jdents,  which  had  evidently  no 
fetid  that  it  was  necessary  to  connection  with  the  orisfinai  dis- 
carry  it  away  immediately  from, ease,  and  probably  rose  with 
the  room.  ;the   method   of  treatment,    the 

At  this  time,  which  was  anpatient  laboured  under  another 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  injec-lcomplaint.  On  the  morning  that 
Hon,  the  patient  asked  for  his  he  was  broug-ht  lo  the  Hotel 
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Dieu,M- Gaillaird  judged  it  ne-friorpart  of  the  right  leg  ;  aud 


cessary  to  bleed  him  copiously 
in  the  foot.  The  bleeding  was 
performed  during  the  most  vio- 
lent state  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  motions  of  the  patient  had 
caused  the  points  of  two  lancets 
to  be  broken  in  the  inner  side  of 
the  tibia.  These  extraneous  bo- 
dies had  excited  a  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  foot  and  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  leg,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  large  abscess  had 
formed  in  this  part. 

These  different  local  accidents 
contributed  to  threaten  the  life 
of  the  patient;  in  addition  to  these, 
involuntary  vomiting  of  green 
matter  supervened,  the  abdomen 
was  painful  to  the  touch  towards 
the  coecum,  and  fever  began  to 
appear.  Some  person  said  in- 
cautiously before  the  patient  that 
he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  that  an  experiment  had 
been  made  upon  him.  From 
that  time  his  mind  became  sen- 
sibly affected  ;  he  despaired  of 
obtaining  a  cure,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  apprehension  that  some 
person  was  coming  to  smother 
him.  At  length  on  the  eighth 
day  after  the  injection,  no  hope 
of  a  cure  remained,  and  he  died 
early  on  the  ninth  day.  There 
was  nothing  particular  in  the 
manner  of  his  death  ;  he  was 
sensible  that  his  death  was 
approaching,  and  he  dozed 
little  before  his  dissolution. 

The  body  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of 
practitioners  and  students. 

Our  attention  was  first  direct- 
ed to  the  local  accidents  which 
had  evidently  caused  the  death 
of  the  patient;  we  expected  to 
£ad  a  larg-e  abscess  in  the  poste- 


we  did  in  fact  find  one  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  the  pro- 
jection of  the  calf  and  the  heel. 

We  then  examined  the  swell- 
ed joints  which  had  occasioned 
such  severe  pain  to  the  patient, 
namely  the  knee,  the  elbow,  and 
the  wrist  of  the  left  side.  We 
found  all  these  joints  filled  with 
pus,  and  their  synovia  in  a  state 
of  violent  inflammation.  The 
cartilages,  as  it  often  happens, 
did  not  participate  in  this  in- 
flammation. 

We  did  not  expect  to  find  any. 
severe  lesion  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  there  was  no  remarkable 
appearances  in  this  part ;  never- 
theless the  hemorrhage  by  the 
anus,  the  pain  felt  by  the  patieri^ 
which  obliged  us  to  have  re- 
course to  emollients,  shewed  that 
the  digestive  organs  were  not 
in  a  sound  state,  and  according- 
ly we  found  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  end  of  the  small 
intestines  red  by  the  injection 
and  expansion  of  its  veins.  This 
redness,  though  less  strongly 
marked,  reached  as  high  as  the 
jejunum.  At  the  junction  of  the 
ilium  with  the  caecum  there  were 
a  dozen  little  superficial  and  re- 
cent ulcerations.  The  largest 
were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length, and  one-sixth  in  breadth ; 
and  the  corresponding  mesente- 
ric glands  were  but  little  swell- 
ed,without  any  alteration  of  their 
structure,  a  circumstance  which 
proves  that  they  were  very  re- 
cent. There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  large  intestines 
from  which  the  hemorrhage  had 
certainly  proceeded.  The  pha- 
rynx, oesophagus,  and  stomach 
presented  nothing  worthy  of 
observation. 
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But  a  g'eneral  phenomenon, 
which  was  very  remarkable, 
"wa»  the  decided  state  of  putre- 
faction in  which  we  found  the 
blood.  This  fluid  was  every- 
where liquid,  and  had  furnished 
a  great  quantity  of  g-as,  which 
fiJJed  and  distended  the  heart 
and  large  vessels,  and  had  pro- 
duced sub-peritoneal  emphysema 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  lungs  were  sound,  though 
a  little  swelled  in  their  poste- 
rior part;  the  last  bronchial  di- 
visions were  red,  but  the  trachea 
was  souud.* 

Nothing  particular  was  ob- 
served in  the  nervous  system. 
Some  reddish  serum  was  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and 
in  the  vertebral  canal.  The 
veins  of  the  brain,  and  of  th« 
rachidian  prolongation  were  fill- 
ed with  red  liquid  blood.  Th» 
ganglions  of  the  grand  sympathe- 
tic were  in  a  natural  state.  The 
little  wounds  and  scar  of  the 
hand  were  also  examined  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  all  the 
medical  gentlemen  present  were 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
these  wounds  to  bites,  and  of 
the  scar  to  the  effects  of  the 
recent  application  of  the  cau- 
tery. 

It  results  from  the  history  of 
this  case,  that  a  disease,  which 
exhibited  all  the  characters  of  hy- 

*  The  rapid  putrefacfion  of  the 
blood,  and  the  considerable  develope- 
nient  of  gas  in  the  vessels,  and  heart, 
are  almost  always  observed  in  the 
bodies  of  individuals  and  animals  that 
have  died  of  hydrophobia.  In  hot 
weather  this  appearance  is  very  strik- 
ihff  an  hour  after  death.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  excessively  foetid 
state!  of  the  urine  passed  hy  the  ph- 
tient  after  the  injection,  is  worthy  of 
observation. 


drophobia,  ceased  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pint*  of  warm  water 
into  the  veins  ;  that  the  patient 
survived  this  introduction  eight 
days  ;  that  no  accident  appeared 
to  follow  from  it ;  and  that  the 
death  of  the  patient  appears  to 
have  been  caused  bya  local  dis- 
ease, which  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  hydrophobia, 
and  the  new  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  hope  of  succeeding  in  a 
means  of  curing  hydrophobia, 
by  the  injecting  of  warm  water 
into  the  veins,  already  founded 
on  some  experiments  made  upon 
animals,  acquires,  therefore,  a 
fresh  degree  of  probability.  It 
is  even  possible,  as  some  of  my 
learned  brethren  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  think,  that  the  same  means 
may  become  a  resource  in  cer- 
tain extreme  cases,  in  which  the 
ordinary  medical  treatment  is 
unavailing. 

With  a  view  of  enabling  prac- 
titioners of  all  countries  to  make 
experiments  themselves,  1  shall 
publish  in  the  next  number 
what  experience  has  taught  me, 
with  respect  to  the  advantages 
or  injurious  efllects  of  the  injec- 
tion of  warm  water  into  the  cir- 
culating system. 


ON  BATHING. 

No.  4. 


Warm  Bathing. — As  the  be- 
neficial cfl'ects  of  cold  immersion 
have  been  attributed  to  the  con- 
siringing  properties  of  the  me- 
dium employed,  so  by  a  similar 
kind  of  reasoning  has  it  been  iu- 

♦  The  pint  of  Paris  contains  48  cu- 
bic inches— .Ed, 
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ferred,  that  Warm  Bathing  is  a 
relaxing  measure,  by  virtue  of  the 
**  softening  and  moistening  pow- 
er" of  the  tepid  water^  The  ob- 
jections* however,  which  have  al- 
ready been  urged  against  this 
reasoning,  may  apply,  perhaps, 
Avith  equal  force  in  tlie  present 
as  in  the  former  case  ;  the  soft- 
ness and  flexibility  induced  on 
the  skin  and  muscles  by  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion  in  the  warm 
bath,  being  traceable  more  cor- 
rectly to  the  influence  of  the 
process  upon  the  circulation  and 
secretions,  than  to  any  immedi- 
ately mollifying  agency  upon  the 
fibres.  Warm  water,  however, 
expands,  as  cold  contracts ;  and 
the  bulk  of  a  limb  that  has  been 
immersed  in  it  for  some  time,  is 
actually  increased ;  an  eft'ect  which 
must  either  be  occasioned  by  the 
expanding  and  exciting  power  ol 
heat,  or  brought  about  by  the 
reception  of  some  portion  of  the 
fluid  into  the  body :  both,  how- 
ever, of  these  ett'ects  have  been 
questioned,  and  even  denied,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, **  says  Dr.  Parr,  "  of  tlie 
fluid  penetrating  beyond  the  sur- 
face ;  indeed  the  oily  fluid  below 
the  skin  must  prevent  it:  the 
idea,"  continues  Dr.  Parr.  ♦'  of  a 
rarefaction  of  the  blood  from  the 
increased  temperature,  is  sup 
ported  by  all  the  appearance  of 
external  fulness.  The  lani^'iage 
is  echoed  in  every  medical  work, 
without  careful  examination.  In 
fact,  the  blood  is  one  of  the  least 
expansible  fluids  by  heat  that  has 
ever  been  tried.  Sauvagcs  en- 
closed it  in  a  thermometrical  tube, 
and  found  that  at  212  it  did  not 
expand    |00   part.      Haller  ex- 


posed it  to  a  still  greater  heat, 
with  a  similar  result.'^ 

The  validity  of  the  flrst  of  the 
above  objections  will  briefly  be 
inquired  into  in  one  of  our  subse- 
quent numbers;  and  in  reply  to 
the  latter  it  may  be  said,  that  al- 
though blood  is  thus  in  a  great 
measure  insusceptible  of  expan- 
sion from  heat,  that  the  secretions 
and  exhalations  from  it  may  not 
be  in  like  manner  incapable  of 
being  transformed  ;  and  that  the 
augmented  bulk  of  a  body  or  limb 
that  has  been  immersed  in  hot 
water,  may  result  in  part  from 
an  increased  secretion  from  the 
blood,  occasioned  by  the  appli- 
cation of  warmth,  and  in  part  be 
occasioned  by  a  degree  of  rare- 
faction aflfected  upon  these  secre- 
tions themselves  by  the  very 
power  which  excites  their  super- 
abundance. 

Warm  Bathing,  as  well  as  cold 
immersion,  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  excitation  ;  but  it  will  be  per- 
ceived how  different  the  kind  of 
excitation  is,  which  is  produced 
by  the  one  and  the  other  expedi- 
ent. In  the  reaction  after  Cold 
Bathing,  there  is  not  that  sensible 
augmentation  of  bulk  which  the 
tepid  immersion  ensures  ;  there  is 
not  that  immediate  increase  from 
the  emunctories  which  is  the  effect 
of  the  latter,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  medium  is  carried  up 
to  any  height ;  and  there  is,  further, 
this  very  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  operation  of  cold  and 
warm  Bathing,  that  in  the  latter 
the  stimulus  is  immediately  sup- 
plied from  without — is  direct  and 
unintervening ;  while  in  the  former, 
on  the  contrary,  the  excitement 
is  entered  by  the  subduction  ra- 
ther than  the  application  of  ex- 
citing powers. 
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From  the  expanding  effects  of, 
warm  Bathing  it  seems  necessarilv 
to  follow,  that  its  employment' 
must  be  objectionable,  and  indeed 
hazardous,  in  those  conditions  of 
the  frame  which  are  marked  by 
plethoric  fulness,  and  tendency 
to  local  congestion.  True  it  is, 
that  its  influence  upon  the  secre- 
tions, especially  upon  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  sweat,  serves  in  a  degree  to 
counteract  its  injurious  tendency 
from  the  source  now  referred  to ; 
but  this  will  not  always  be  effected 
sufficiently  early  to  prevent  mis- 
chief: and,  it  may  be  here  stated, 
by  way  of  illustration,  that  in 
convulsions,  cramp,  and  other  dis- 
orders incident  to  children  of  a 
full  habit,  injury  is  not  seldom 
dope  by  immersion  in  hot  water, 
(prior  to  the  emptying  of  blood 
vessels,  or  otherwise  reducing  the 
frame,)  under  the  feehng  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  abstract  and  specific 
virtue  in  the  warm  bath. 

In  apoplectic  afl^ections  the 
same  objection  applies  ;  and  in 
haemorrhage,  warm  bathing  would 
appear  to  be  decidedly  contra-in- 
dicated. In  those  maladies,  how- 
ever, which  result  from  haemor- 
rhage and  fulness,  connected  with 
and  frequently  occasioned  by 
"weakness,  it  may  often  be  em 
ployed  with  propriety  and  efl'ect 
**  In  cases  of  hemiplegia,"  saya 
an  author  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  '*  there  have  been  many 
doubts  respecting  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath.  These  chiefly  arise 
from  the  disease  being  often  oc- 
casioned by  effusions  on  the 
brain,  which  the  necessary  sti- 
mulus might  increase  ;  and  many 
instances  have  been  adduced  of 
its  producing  in  such  cases  a  fatal 
apoplexy.  Undoubtedly,  where 
the  marks  of  a  detefmiaation  to 


the  head  are  strong;  when  the 
patient  has  not  passed  the  meri- 
dian of  hfe,  or  where  the  vessels 
have  been  stimulated  by  a  con- 
tinued excess  of  wine  and  spi- 
rituous liquors ;  warm  bathing  is 
a  precarious  remedy.  In  palsies 
in  general,  however,  it  may  be 
allowed ;  and  in  hemij)lcgia,  the 
effusion  having  once  tak'in  place, 
the  disease  is  continued,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injury  which  the 
nervous  system  has  received  from 
the  compression.  We  may  then 
disregard  the  cause,  except  in  the 
younger  and  more  inflammatory 
constitutions  just  described.  It 
should,  however,  be  managed 
nilh  caution  ;  a  drain  from  the 
head  should  be  estabHshed  by  a 
perpetual  blister,  and  the  bowels 
freely  emptied  previous  to  its  em- 
ployment." 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  wliich 
is  a  disorder  somewhat  allied  to 
palsy,  warm  bathing  is  of  gene- 
rally-allowed utility  ;  and  in  other 
articular  aft'ections,  as  well  as  in 
some  cases  of  contracted  limbs, 
the  continued  use  of  hot  water, 
either  in  the  way  of  immersion  or 
forcible  effusion,  evinces  occa- 
sionally high  remedial  eflficacy. 
With  respect  to  pulmonary  ail- 
ments, much  care  and  discrimi- 
nation are  requisite,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  patient  against  the  inju- 
rious tendency  already  noticed. 
In  consumptive  irritations,  a  ju- 
dicious use  of  the  warm  bath  often 
proves  highly  beneficial ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a 
constitutional  bias  towards  hse- 
morrhage  from  the  lungs,  assisted 
l>y  disturbance  prevailing  in  these 
organs,  we  must  be  ca  utious  against 
the  too  free  use  of  a  measure 
which  may  become  hurtful,  by  se- 
conding as  it  were  the  haemorrha 
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gic  inclination.    Warm  bathing  is 
an  obvions  experiment  in  cutane- 
ous disorders  of  a  chronic  kind  ; 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the 
eruptive  affections  that  are  unat- 
tended by  fever,  in   which  it  has 
not  been  proposed  and  employed. 
These  morbid  conditions  ot    the 
surface  are,    sometimes,  manifes- 
tations of  internal  derangement ; 
and  at  other  times  consist  solely 
of  indolent  or  irregular  action  in 
the  superficial  vessels,  either   of 
circulation   or  secretion ;  and  in 
both  cases,  more  especiallv  in  the 
latter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
a  measure  which  excites  these  ves- 
sels into  new   or   more  vigorous 
actions,  promises  to  j)rove  reme- 
dial.      When  determinations,  as 
they   are    called,    from    internal 
parts  to  the  surface  are  demand- 
ed, warm    bathing  soothes,    re- 
freshes,    and     stimulates;     thus 
proving  that  the  practice,  so  far 
from  being   in  the  abstract,  and 
in  moderation,  relaxant  and  weak- 
ening,   is  in  fact    the  contrary. 
Indeed  going  into   a  warm  bath 
when  the   body   is    heated,   will 
frequently  be  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate reduction  of  temperature, 
which  is  an  effect  that  wouM  not 
have   been    very     readily  antici 
pated.     Dr.  Currie  has  proposed 
an    explanation  of   this   circum- 
stance, and  suggests,  whether  in 
the    production  of    sweat,   heat 
may  not  be  absorbed  and  lost  to 
the  sensations,  by  becoming  latent 
in  consequence  of  this  latter  fluid 
(the  matter  of  perspiration)  hav- 
ing a  greater  capacity  for    heat 
than  the  blood.     This  hypothesis 
is  highly   ingenious,  but  not  per- 
haps quite  satisfactory ;  its  discus- 
sion however  in  the  present  article, 
would   lead   us  into  too  wide  a 
field. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 


The  following  Gentlemen  un- 
derwent examination  on  Thurs- 
day last,  and  were  admitted  as 
Licentiates: — 

Thomas  Young— Royal  hifirr- 
mary,  Edinbvrgh. 

George    Moulson  Gillott— 
South  London  Dispensary. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  FOREIGN 
WORKS. 


Soon  will  be  published.  Fas- 
ciculus IV.  Tabularnm  Anato- 
mico  Pathologicarum,  Modos 
omnes  qui  bus  partium  corpops 
humani  omnium  forma  externa 
atque  interna  a  norma  recedit. 
exhientium.  Auctore  A.  S.  F. 
Meckel. 

The  following  works  have 
been  just  published. 

The  transactions  of  the  Medi- 
co-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burg.     8vo. 

Part  VI.  of  Planches   Anato- 

du  corps    humain,    par 

la  Docleur  Antommarchi. 

Part  XVH.  of  Anatomie  de 
THomme,  ou  description  et  fi- 
gures Lithographiees  de  toutes 
les  parties  du]  corps  humain,  par 
Jules  Cloquet,  Docteuren  Medi- 
cine. 

Vol.  VL  of  the  Leipsic  edition 
of  the  Greek  Classics. 

The  six  volumes  already  pub- 
lished contain  all  the  Avorks  of 
Galen. 

i 


Tractatus  de  Vulneribus  pec' 
J»  W.jtoris    penetrantibus.       Auctore 
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Carolo  Mayer,  Au^ustissimi  Im- 


smothered   mate.      Similar  situ- 


peratoris,  et  totius  Rossise  anto 
cratoris  Medico  aidico,  &c.    Pars 
prima.     Petropoli,  1823. 

A  Society  has  been  lately 
formed  at  Geneva,  called  La  So- 
ciete  de  Traduction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translatino"  into  French 
all  foreig'n  Surgical  works  of 
merit.  The  society  already 
ranks  among-  its  Members,  M.M 
Maunoir,  Mayor,  Morin,  Dussin, 
Olivet  and  Peschier.  This  last 
Gentleman  is  corresponding-  se- 
cretary, and  all  works  for  trans- 
lation must  be  transmitted  to 
Paschoud  at  Paris,  through  Bos- 
sange  and  Co.  London,  addressed 
to  M.  Peschier. 


Shetches  of  Medicai. 
SPEAKERS.  No  2.  —  Dr.  Har- 
rison, and  an  article  on  a 
recent  Correspondence  be- 
tween Dr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  Tommasini,  of 
Rome,  on  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  English  and 
Italian  systems  of  Medical  edu- 
cation, will  be  given  in  our 
next. 

The  Title-page  and  Index  to 
the  first  Volume  of  The  Lancet, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a 
few  days. 


CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

No.  7. 

We  observed  in  our  last  num- 
ber, that  the  smothered  mate  g^iven 
by  the  Knight  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Damiano.— 
The  first  of  the  following  prob- 
lems is  the  positvoii,  as  it  is  given 
in  Damiano*s  treatise,  illustrating 
the  scacco-matto  affogato,   or 


ations   occur  very    frequently  in 
play,  and  the  amateur  will  judge 
for  himself  whether  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  series  of  moves  by 
which  the  mate  is   effected,  was 
first  discovered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.— 
In  the  later   editions  of   Hoyle's 
games,    this    problem    is    called 
'  Philidor's  legacy;'  hence  among 
the  ordinary  classof  players,  Phi- 
lidor  has   obtained  the   credit  of 
bequeathing  to  posterity  a  posi- 
tion   which  was  published  three 
cenHiries   ago.     Of  Mr.  Hoyle*s 
pretg^nsions  to  give  instructions  in 
the  game  of  Chess,  the  following 
passage,  which  we  cite  from  one 
of  the  editions,  authenticated  by 
the  autograph  of  the  author(l750), 
affords  a  pleasant  specimen. 

*  Supposing   your    queen   and 
another  piece  are  attacked  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  by  removing 
your   queen  you  must   lose  your 
piece  ;    in  this  case,  if  you  can 
get  two  pieces  in   exchange  for 
your  queen,  I  would  advise  you 
rather  to  do  it,  than  retire  ;  for 
observe,    'tis     the    difference    of 
three  pieces,  which  is  more  than 
the  worth  of  a   queen  ;    besides 
that  you  keep  your  game  entire, 
and  preserve  your  situatiow,  which 
very  often  is  better  than  a  piece  ; 
nai/y  rather  than  red? e^  I  would 
give  my  queen  for  apiece  and  a 
pawn  or  two ;  way,  almost  for 
what  I  can  get !' 

The  next  problem  affords  a 
beautifid  illustration  of  the  smo- 
thered mate,  differing  materially 
from  the  partito  of  Damiano,  and 
most  of  the  positions  which  have 
been  founded  upon  it.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  apprize  the  student, 
that  the  mate  is  required  to  be 
given  in  six  moves,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  black  protrtcting 
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it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  queen  for 
nothing  ;  without  this  sacrifice 
the  mate  would  be  given  in  five 
moves. 

The  last  is  an  original  problem. 
The  arrangement  of  the  position 
is  similar  to  that  in  Professor 
Wildt's  problem,  but  the  mate  is 
required  to  be  effected  with  fewer 
pieces,  and  in  a  less  number  of 
moves. 

In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  several  Correspondents,  we  an- 
nex the  solution  of  Problem  II. 

Cady  will  see  the  necessity  of 
pausing  before  he  finally  decides. 

We  like  rational  incredulity, 
and  we  are  aware  that  our  Legal 
Correspondent  is  taught  by  the 
law,  which  is  *  the  perfection  of 
reason,'  to  believe  nothing  in  the 
absence  of  evidence.  He  will  per- 
ceive, however,  that  we  observe 
a  maxim  of  his  own  profession, 
Neminem  cogimus  ad  impossi- 
hilia. 

We  are  flattered  by  Danican's 
polite  communication  ;  but  we  re- 
peat that  The  Lancet  is  invisible. 

We  will  answer  X.  Y.  by  tell- 
ing him  a  story.  When  Foote  set 
up  his  carriage  for  the  second 
time,  he  took  far  his  motto  the 
word  **  iterum.''  He  lost  his 
fortune,  recovered  it,  and  launch 
ed  his  carnage  a  third  time.  He 
then  chose  for  his  motto  "  iterum- 
que.** 

Problem  XIX. 

The  white  is  required  to  give 
check-mate  to  his  adversary  in 
five  moves. 


Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 
Queen  at  adverse  king'sbishop'i 
third  square. 


Knight  at  adverse  queen's  fourth 
square. 

Pawn  at  the  king's  rook's  se- 
cond square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  queen's  knight's 
square. 

Rook  at  queen's  square. 

Rook  at  king's  rook's  square. 

Pawns  at  queen's  rook's  second 
and  queen's  knight's  second 
squares. 

XX. 

The  black  having  played  his 
queen's  bishop  to  his  king's  third 
square,  the  white  is  required  to 
give  checkmate  in  six  moves  at 
most. 

Position  of  the  Pieces. 

WHITE. 

King  at  his  rook's  square. 

Queen  at  her  bishop's  fomth 
square. 

Rook  at  queen's  rook's  square. 

King's  bishop  at  adverse  king'^ 
rook's  fourth  square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  its  square. 

King's  knight  at  king's  bishop's 
third  square. 

Queen's  knight  at  adverse 
queen's  fourth  square. 

Pawns  at  king's  rook's  third, 
king's  rook 'ssecond,king's  fourth, 
adverse  king's  fourth,  queen's  bi- 
shop's second,  queen's  knight's 
second,  and  queen's  rook's  second 
squares. 

BLACK. 

King  at  his  knight's  square. 

Queen  at  her  square. 

King's  rook  and  queen's  rook 
at  their  squares. 

King's  bishop  at  king's  second 
square. 

Queen's  bishop  at  its  square. 

Knight  at  queen's  bishop's  third 
Jsquare. 
^    Pawns  at  king's  rook's  second. 


king's  knight's  second^  king's  bi- 
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shop's  third,  queen's  bishop's  se- 
cond, queen's  bishop's  fourth, 
queen's  knight's  second,  and 
queen's  rook's  second  squares, 

XXI. 

AVhile  to  give  checkmate  witli 
the  pawn  in  six  moves,  without 
taking'  any  of  the  adversary's 
pawus,  and  without  losing  either 
of  his  own  pieces. 

Position  of  the  Pieces, 

WHITE. 

King  at  adverse  queen's  third 
square. 

Queen  at  the  king's  rook's  third 
square. 

Rook  at  the  queen's  rook's 
third  square. 

Bishop  at  the  queen's  bishop's 
third  square. 

Pawn  at  the  queen's  knight's 
second  square. 

BLACK. 

King  at  the  queen's  rook's  se 
cond  square. 

Pawns  at  the  queen's  rook's 
third  square,  queen's  rook's  fourth 
square,  and  adverse  queen's  rook's 
fourth  square,  and  at  the  queen's 
bishop's  third  square,  queen's  bi 
shop's  fourth  square,  aj»d  adverse 
queen's  bishop's  fourth  square. 

Solution  of  Problem  IL 

\,  Rook  to  adverse  king's 
fourth  square. 

2.  Rook  to  adverse  king's 
square,  checking. 

3.  Knight  to  adverse  queen's 
third  square,  checking. 

4.  Pawn  one  square,  giving 
checkmate. 


TABLE  TALK. 


Liberty  of  the  Press. — The 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, anxious  either  to  protect 
their  own  rights,  or  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  have  actually  presented  a 
Bill  of  Suspension  and  Interdict 
— or  in  other  words,  applied  for 
an  injunction — to  prevent  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  tho  printers, 
and  Dr.  Poole,  the  Editor  of  The 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, from  publishing  any  report 
of  the  Debate  on  Phrenology 
which  recently  took  place  in  Dr. 
Duncan's  class-room  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  which  strangers, 
if  not  invited,  were  admitted.  — 
Scotsman, 

Musical  Phenomenon. — Paris 
at  this  moment  possesses  a  real 
phenomenon,  in  a  young  Hunga- 
rian, aged  eleven  years,  named 
Leist.  This  child  already  dis- 
plays talents  of  the  first  order 
as  a  pianist;  but  the  execution 
of  young  Leist  is  not  only  distin* 
guisbed  for  rapidity  of  fingering, 
which  is  what  is  admired  in  a 
number  of  performers ;  he  unites 
to  a  perfection  of  lightness  and 
firmness  of  hand,  an  expression 
which  has  been  wanting  in  other 
performers,  whose  reputation  is, 
nevertheless,  very  high.  This, 
however,  is  what  is  least  astonish- 
in2  in  the  talents  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  child.  He  composes  in 
the  style  of  the  greatest  masters 
and  he  improves  on  lessons  given 
him  with  a  facility  so  much  the 
more  marvellous  as  the  force  and 
grace  of  ideas  never  fail  him. 
Since  Mozart,  who  astonished 
several  Courts  of  Europe  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  the  musical 
world    h'(*B    certainly    witnessed 
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iiolhing  so  surpi'ising  as  young 
Leist.  We  must  not  forget  to 
notice  a  characteiistic  feature, 
wliich  completes  his  fame  as  a 
feal  prodigy,  wliicli  is,  that  hav- 
ing only  recently  begun  to  learn 
the  French  language,  he  already 
Expresses  himself  in  it  with  a 
distinctness  and  sometimes  with 
an  elegance  which  would  'io  cre- 
dit to  many  youths  of  16  or  18 
years  of  age. — Paris  Paper. 

Hydeophobia.  —  A  melan- 
choly occurrence,  arising  from 
this  appalling  disease,  has  just 
taken  place  in  this  county.  On 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  week, 
Joseph  Dunning,  a  young  man 
servant  to  Mr.  Hassall,  of  Alpra- 
ham-green,  after  performing  his 
usual  day's  labour,  complained  of 
indisposition,  and  retired  to  bed 
His  illness  continuing  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  with  increased 
violence,  a  surgeon  was  sent  for 
at  about  two  o'clock  on  Friday 
morninsr,  who,  on  entering  his 
room,  discovered  that  the  sick  man 
was  unusually  alFected  by  the 
sight  of  the  water  with  which  his 
(the  surgeon's)  upper  garments 
were  saturated.  This  suggested 
to  the  surgeon  the  true  character 
of  his  patient's  disorder ;  and  on 
presenting  to  him  a  glass  of  water, 
he  was  unequivocally  assured  that 
the  distemper  was  hydrophobia. 
All  medical  applications  were  now 
useless  ;  the  young  man  remained 
in  a  state  which  we  shall  decline 
attempting  to  describe,  till  Friday 
forenoon,  when  he  expired.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  about 
two  months  before  the  young  man 
had  been  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a 
strange  terrier  dog  in  the  neigli- 


Hydrophobia-— On  Saturday 
last  Mr.    Kendel,  a  respectable 
dairy-man,  residing-  in  Little  St. 
James's-street,  was   severely  bit 
in  the  finger   by  a  dog  of  hig» 
with  which  he  was  pbying*. — 
In  the  course   of.  the  day,  some 
suspicions  arose  that  the  animal 
was  affected  with  hydrophobia, 
and    Mr.  Kendel  had  it  sent  to 
St.  George's  Hospital  for  dissec- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain    the 
feet,  when  it  was  unfortunately 
discovered  that   the    suspicions 
were  but  too  well  founded.     An 
immediate   operation    was   per- 
formed on    Mr.  Kendel's  finger, 
the  part  cut  out,  and  the  wound 
cauterized;  and  as  no  symptoms 
of  a  suspicious  nature  have  ap- 
peared, it  is  hoped  that  the  pre- 
caution  will  have    its  effect.— 
There  being  strong   reason    to 
believe  that  several  dogs  in  the 
parish    of  St.  James  had  been 
bitten  by  Mr.  Kendel's  dog,  Mr. 
Cater,  one  of    the   churchwar- 
dens, applied  to  the  Magistrates 
at  Marlborough-street  office,  for 
authority  to  compel  all  persons 
having  dogs  within  the  parish 
to  keep  them  tied  up  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days.    The  Ma- 
gistrates  said,  that  they   could 
give  no  authority  to  compel  peo- 
ple to  do  so,    but  they  should 
direct  a  notice  to  be  issued  from 
the  office,  and  posted  about  the 
parish,    recommending    all  per- 
sons having  dogs  to  tie  them  up 
(or  a  certain  time. — Times. 

On  Tuesday  forenoon  a  very 
serious  accident  occurred  at  the 
weaving  factory  at  Dalmarnock, 
A  young  woman,  while  in  the 


borhood,  but  what  afterwards  be- act  of  combing  her  hair,  had 
came  of  the  animal  is  not  known. 'the  end  of  it  caught  by  a  shaft 
— Chester  Courant,  I  turning    furiously    round  ;     the 
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whole  head  was  inslantaneousl}' 
uncovered,  and  the  skin  and 
hairy  scalp  turned  round  with 
the  "machinery  ;  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  brow,  eyelids,  ears,  and 
cheek  bones  was  also  torn  off; 
the  poor  g-.rl  screamed,  and  Mr. 
John  M'Ar^hur,  tenter-master, 
who  was  on  the  flat  below,  with 
the  greatest  presence  of  mind, 
instead^  of  running  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  outcry,  in- 
stantly stopped  the  engine.  The 
poor  girl,  however,  was  never 
off  her  feet.  Mr.  James  Smith, 
surgeon,  in  Bridgeton,  was  in- 
stantly sent  for:  in  the  mean- 
time Mr.  M'Arthur  put  the 
scalp  and  covering  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  into  a  drawer. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon, 
about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
accident,  M*r.  Smith  replaced 
the  scalp  and  the  other  torn 
portions,  and  dressed  the  head. 
Under  the  superintendance  of 
Mr.  M'Arthur,  the  greatest  good 
order  was  preserved,  and  the 
surgeon  was  thereby  enabled  to 
proceed  as  regularly  as  if  he 
had  been  in  an  hospital.  The 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferer,  and  she 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  Last  night 
(VVednesday)  she  was  calm, 
and  perhaps  much  better  than 
might  have  been  expected. 
The  head  has  not  been  un- 
dressed yet ;  but  the  edges  of 
the  wound  on  the  face,  ears, 
eyes,  and  neck,  have  become 
swollen  slightly  and  inflamed; 
indicating,  it  is  presumable,  its 
adhering  or  growing  together. 
There  is  a  probability  that  the 
whole  scalp  will  adhere.  Be- 
tween eight  and  nine  years  ago, 
a  similar  accident  occurred  to  a 


person  of  the  name  of  Devon. 
She  however  had  the  scalp  bu- 
ried ;  and  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital upwards  of  twelve  months. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been 
married  and  lives  at  present  in 
Bridgeton. — Glasgow  Chronicle. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  received  several  letters  from 
Students  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  complaining  of 
the  noisy  and  childish  behaviour  of 
some  of  the  pupils  during  lecture ; 
so  great  has  been  the  annoyance, 
that  Mr.  Bell,  twice  in  the  lasl 
week,  was  obliged  to  address  the 
gentlemen  on  the  subject.  If  this 
interruption  should  be  repeated, 
Mr.  Bell,  in  justice  to  his  intelligent 
hearers,  is  called  upon  to  take  the 
most  decisive  measures  to  abate 
what  has  now  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  The  Student  who  can 
be  inattentive  to  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  can  have  but 
little  regard  for  either  his  profes- 
sional character,  or  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

If  X.  X.  will  send  to  the  Publisher's, 
he  will  find  a  parcel  left  for  him.— 
In  reply  to  his  last  observation,  we 
would  only  say  •'  Made  iita  virtufe.^* 

We  have  to  thank  a  host  of  Correspon- 
dents for  communications,  of  wnicli 
want  of  space  prevents  us,  for  tlie 
present,  of  availing  ourselves. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  AND  GUY'S  HOSPITALS  ANNIVERSARY 

DINNER. 


Tlu  Practitioners  who  have  been  educated  at  St.  Thomas's  and 
Guy's  Hospitals,  and  the  Gentlemen  now  attending  those  Institu- 
tions, will  Dine  together  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  January  next,  at 
the   Freemason's  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn -fields. 

Benjamin  Travers,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  in  the  Chair. 

Stewards. 


Dr.  Roots. 

Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq. 
John  F.  South,  Esq. 
George  Browne,   Esq. 
J.  A.  Gillham,  Esq. 
Tobias  Brown,  Esq. 


Dr.  Bright. 
Robert  Kent,  Esq. 
William  Gaitskell,  Esq. 
S.  II.  Sterry,   Esq. 
^ohn  Prior,  Esq. 
James  Patty,   t^^q. 


Dinner  on  Table  at  Six  o'Clock  precisely. — Tickets,  One  Guinea 
each,  to  be  had,  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  January,  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Tavern  ;  and  Laundy's,  St.  Thoniaa's-street. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  ALBEMARLE-STREET,  Dec.23,1823 

The  Members  and  Subscribers  are  informed,  that  the  LECTURES 
will  COMMENCE  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  February  next,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  that  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  season 
have  already  been  made : 

On  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM,  by  Ww.  Tiios; 
Brande,  Esq.  Sec.  R.  S.  Lond.  and  F.  R.  8.  Edin.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Institution  ;  to  commence  on  Saturday,  the 
7th  of  February,  at  Two  o'clock,  and  be  regularly  continued  oa 
each  succeeding  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour  till  further  notice. 

On  the  LEADING  SUBJECTS  of  MECHANICAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY  and  their  Recent  Improvements,  particularly  OPTICS  and 
HYDRAULICS,  by  John  Millingtom,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.Sec.  Astron. 
Societ}-,  Professor  of  Mechanics  to  the  Royal  Institution ;  to  com- 
mence on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  at  Two  o'clock,  and  to 
]>e  regularly  continued  each  succeeding  Thursday,  at  the  same 
hour,  till  further  notice. 

On  BOTANY,  with  the  PRINCIPLES  of  VEGETABLE  PHY- 
SIOLOGY, by  John  Frost,  Esq.  Prof,  of  Botany  to  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  London  ;  to  commence  Bfter  Easter. 

On  PLANE  GEOMETRY,  by  John  Walker,  Esq.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  M.  R.  I.  A.;  to  cj:>mm(nce 
after  Easter. 

On  MUSIC,  by  Wm.  Crotch,  Mus.  D.  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  to  commence  after  Easter. 

THOMAS  HARRLSON,  Secretary. 


[ADVERTISEMENT/! 

Just  pubiUhed,  l>y  S.  HIGHLLY,  174,  Fleet-street. 

T.IZAHS  ANArOMlCAL  PLATES.  Part  3  contduiing  ten 
folio  plates  ht'uutifully  engraved,  representing  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity,  section  of  the  Male  Pelvis, 
exhibiting  the  Viscera,  with  the  Blood  vessels  and  Nerves,  and  the 
iilood-vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Lower  Extremity,  with  descriptive 
letter-press,  in  8vp.  price  10s.  Gd.  plain. — ll.  Is.  coloured. 

The  View  of  the  Pelvis  illustrates  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Litho- 
tomy and  of  I*uncturing  the  Urinary  Bladder,  and  the  Views  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  .Extremities  illustrate  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
Anevnism  of  the  Axillary,  Brachial,  Femoral,  and  Popliteal  Arteries, 
with  thyt  of  Castration,  Amputution  at  the  Shoulder  Joint,  Arm, 
Fore-arm,  Ilij)  Joint,  Thigh,  and  Leg. 

BICHAT's  GENERAL  ANATOMY,  applied  to  Physiology 
and  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  translated  from  the  last  French 
edition,  by  CONSTANT  COFFYN,  revised  and  corrected  by 
GE0RGE"^CALVERT,  Surgeon.  Part  the  First,  iuo'^^ing  the  two 
first  Volumes,  Bvp.  l-5s.  6d. 

ANATOMICO  CIllRURGICAL  VIEWS  6£  .he  NOSE, 
MOUTH,  LARYNX,  and  FAUCES.  Corisistiiig  of  four  high- 
finished  Plates,  the  Size  of  Nature ;  and  the  same  Number  of 
Plates  of  Outlines,  with  appropriate  Explanations  and  References. 
By  JOMN  JAMES  WATT,  Surgeon.  With  an  additional  Ana- 
tomical Description  of  the  Parts,  by  W1LLL\M  LAWRENCE, 
ICsfj.  F.  R.  S.  late  Professor  of  Anatomy;  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.     Folio,  21.  2s.  with  coloured  folates  ;  or  XL  Is.  plain. 

A  SERlCS  of  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS,  for  the  Use  of 
(ienlUnien  preparing  for  their  Examination  at  Apothecaries'  Hall ; 
with  copious  and  useful  Tables  annexed.  By  CHARLES  MlNGAY 
SYDER.     Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.     l2mo.  5s. 

Ihe  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER'S  POCKET  COMPA- 
NION; or,  a  Key  to  the  Knowledge  of  Diseases,  and  of  the 
A  ppearai  cs  that  denote  Recovery  or  Danger  ;  being  an  alphabe- 
tical Arrangement  of  Symptoms,  with  their  various  Indications. 
IBnio.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

An  ESSAY,  ADDRESSED  to  MEDICAL  STUDENTS;  on 
the  Importance  and  Utility  of  the- Profession  ;  and  on  the  urgent 
Necessity  there  is  for  them  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  of 
ils  di<br<M)t  Branches  than  is  acquired  by  Pupils  in  general,  c"lx.  &c. 
B3  EDWARD  MOORE  DIGBY,  M.D.    12mo.  2s.  (id.  sewed. 

Av.CATALOGUE  of  the  most  approved  and  modeni  Books  on 
Au.itoijiy,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  Che- 
)kii-.trv,  Bo?anv,  Veterinarv  Surgerv,  t'^c.  <X:c.  with  their  Prices, 
may  in  had  of  S.  HIGHLEY,  Medical  Bookseller,  174,  Fleet 
Street. 


Prirttrd  ;mH  Piil>li>>h(d  liy  J.  Onwhyn,  No.  1,  Calhcritx?  Stronf,  Strand; 
whf'rc  ail  |)iil»li(  ittions  (or  Review,  Literary  Intcllif'rnco,  Cnrnmnnications, 
iitid  Acivcrtii'.'tuenis  are  to  be  forwarded  (posl-paid)  iothe  Etlitor. 
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